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DR.  JAMES  RAYMOND  HORD 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald 
March  1st,  1968  was  a  cold  chilly  day. 

The  clouds  hung  low  and  the  air  was  heavy  and  damp.  It  was  the 
sort  of  day  you  could  expect  anything  to  happen.  But  no  one 
expected  what  did  happen.  1'hen  a  message  came,  by  telephone,  by 
radio,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  paper: 

“RAY  HORD  IS  DEAD” 

One’s  first  reaction  was  the  same  as  that  of  Mrs.  Hord  when  I 
spoke  to  her  in  the  foyer  of  the  hospital,  “We  don’t  know  for  sure 
yet  that  it  was  Ray.  1  am  just  waiting  in  hope.  .  .  .”  Yet  we  did 
know,  even  though  we  did  not  want  to  believe  it.  He  had  been  so 
much  alive.  At  the  Board  meeting  two  weeks  before  he  was  so  posi¬ 
tive  and  telaxed:  The  best  one  yet  .  .  was  the  way  he  summed  it 
up  and  others  echoed  his  feeling.  Then  he  was  off  to  a  meeting  of 
citizens  threatened  with  expropriation  of  their  homes,  to  the  “diggers” 
at  Yorkville,  an  interview  with  a  draft  evader  or  to  spend  a  much 
deserved  week-end  with  his  family. 

d  his  was  the  Ray  Hord  I  knew.  Always  a  deep  concern  for 
someone  or  some  cause  was  pulsing  through  his  brain.  Whether  it 
was  the  peasants  of  Vietnam,  a  clergyman  in  jail,  a  girl  wanting  a 
“Street  Haven”  where  she  could  receive  friendly  counsel  and  help, 
Ray  thought  in  terms  of  people  and  “had  compassion  on  them.” 

Some  time  ago  Life  Magazine  reported  that  when  Mr.  Norman 
Podharetz  dared  to  give  an  unfavorable  review  of  a  book  by  a 
noted  author  who  was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  “white  hope” 
in  fiction,  he  found  that:  to  dissent  from  the  fashion  in  matters  of 
taste  can  be  a  very  expensive  act  of  spirit”.  The  columnist  added: 
“To  do  so  you  either  have  to  be  a  fool  or  a  person  of  militant 
integrity.”  ^  In  the  Pauline  sense  of  being  a  ‘fool’  Ray  was  both. 
When  he  “dared  to  give  an  unfavorable  review”  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Church  or  any  other  institution  he  ran  this  risk  and  found 
that  it  could  be  a  “very  expensive  act  of  spirit.” 

One  thing  I  found  him  to  be  completely  incapable  of  was 
vindictiveness.  They  say  he  had  enemies;  I  say,  if  he  did  he  loved 
them.  One  does  not  work  with  a  man  in  a  role  where  you  try  to 
be  both  objective  and  supportive  without  getting  to  know  what 
makes  him  tick.  I  think  Ray  was  motivated  by  one  part  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  above  all  others. 

These  words  shaped  his  thinking  and  motivated  his  action: 

“I  WAS  HUNGRY,  AND  YOU  FED  ME, 

I  WAS  THIRSTY  AND  YOU  GAVE  ME  DRINK, 

I  WAS  IN  PRISON  AND  YOU  VISITED  ME, 

I  WAS  NAKED  AND  YOU  CLOTHED  ME, 

I  WAS  A  STRANGER  AND  YOU  TOOK  ME  IN.  .  .  .” 

Ray  Hord  loved  God  and  the  Church  and  he  was  a  friend  to 
man.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  Annual  Report  is  his  last  will 
and  testament  to  the  Church. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  MODERATOR 


My  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service.  May  your  meetings  this  year 
bring  fresh  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
Gospel  for  our  age,  and  may  you  be  guided 
and  strengthened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  you 
seek  to  help  us  all  face  more  realistically  not 
only  the  challenges  but  the  opportunities 
of  ©ur  time. 

In  1787  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter 
to  James  Madison  observing  that  “I  think 
we  shall  remain  virtuous  as  long  as  agricul¬ 
ture  is  our  principal  object,  which  will  be 
the  case  while  there  remain  vacant  lands  in 
any  part  of  America.  When  we  get  piled 
upon  one  another  in  large  cities,  as  in 
Europe,  we  shall  become  corrupt,  as  in 
Europe,  and  go  to  eating  one  another  as 
they  do  there.” 

This  prophetic  statement  has  found  greater  realization  than  most  of 
us  imagine,  for  the  growing  urbanization  of  our  nation  brings  sharply 
into  focus  the  increasingly  impersonal  character  of  our  times.  We  are 
more  and  more  “piled  upon  one  another  in  large  cities”  and  “go  to 
eating  one  another”  as  this  continues.  It  is  in  our  growing  cities  where 
the  full  impact  of  the  technological  revolution  is  being  most  felt.  The 
more  drastic  the  change  in  the  complex  society,  the  more  violent  the 
confusion  and  the  chaos,  all  of  which  is  manifest,  among  other  things, 
in  the  extent  of  poverty,  malnutrition  and  hunger,  poor  and  inadequate 
housing,  unemployment  and  the  growing  crime  rate. 

This  dislocation  is  most  often  set  forth  in  the  statistical  surveys  which 
attempt  to  measure  the  change.  But  what  is  happening  must  be  under¬ 
stood  beyond  what  is  set  forth  in  figures  and  tables.  What  is  happening 
is  happening  to  people,  and  we  must  be  concerned  with  the  effects  of  the 
change  on  the  human  spirit.  It  is  a  question  of  the  human  indignities 
that  emerge  and  the  de-personalization  of  life  that  follows  from  suffering, 
frustration  and  waste,  that  should  be  our  chief  concern. 

Likewise  the  church  is  called  upon  to  discharge  its  duties  in  the 
context  of  such  a  society,  and  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
destined  to  liv  e  out  their  lives  in  such  a  setting.  In  this  regard,  no  question 
requires  closer  examination  than  the  role  of  the  ministry.  It  is  the  same 
“good  news”  that  we  present,  but  it  must  be  so  presented  by  word  and 
deed  that  it  has  meaning  and  significance  for  those  who  belong  to  this 
generation. 


Whatever  the  problems,  let  us  view  the  present  as  an  opportunity. 
Believing  that  the  city  belongs  to  God’s  world,  that  technology  can  be 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  blight,  and  knowing  that  we  are  called  to  serve 
in  such  an  age,  we  surely  still  seek  to  work  for  the  establishment  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom. 

Wilfred  C.  Lockhart 
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THE  KING  HAS  NO  CLOTHES 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald 
Chairman,  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
Minister,  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Toronto 

The  year  1967  was  somewhat  eventful 
in  the  area  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Board 
of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service.  There 
was  the  continuation  of  the  work  that  has 
for  years  been  one  of  our  real  concerns, 
senior  citizens’  homes,  chaplaincy  in  correc¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  evangelism  within 
the  Church.  In  addition  to  this,  as  is  not 
unnatural  for  this  Board,  we  were  part  of 
the  tension  that  exists  in  the  Church  in  the 
era  of  renewal  and  rethinking  of  some  of 
our  presuppositions  and  responsibilities.  It 
has  been  a  year  of  appraisal  as  well  as  some 
accomplishment.  I  confess  there  were  times 
when  I  felt  like  that  lovable  character 
“Winnie  tire  Pooh”  in  A.  A.  Milne’s  classic 
by  that  name.  I  am  reading  it  for  the  ninth 
time,  being  the  third  time  of  reading  to  our 
third  child.  You  will  recall  that  when  Pooh 
Bear  was  visiting  his  friend  Rabbit  he  ate  so  much  that  he  got  stuck  in 
the  exit.  Christopher  Robin  informed  him  he  would  need  to  stay  there 
for  a  week  and  reduce  enough  to  get  extricated  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
Pooh  Bear  was  greatly  distressed  at  this  communication  and  with  a  sigh 
and  a  tear  he  said,  “Then  would  you  read  a  Sustaining  Book,  such  as 
would  help  and  comfort  a  Wedged  Bear  in  Great  Tightness.”  There  were 
times  in  the  last  year  when  I  felt  like  saying  to  someone,  “Read  me  some¬ 
thing,  will  you?  Something  such  as  might  help  a  Wedged  Chairman  in 
Great  Tightness.” 

This  is  probably  the  best  place  for  me  to  say  a  word  of  appreciation 
to  the  total  staff  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service.  Like  the 
prophet  Amos  in  another  connection  I  will  begin  in  the  distant  places  and 
then  centre  on  the  home  front.  Our  perennially  youthful  Scotsman,  out 
on  the  West  Coast,  in  the  person  of  Bob  Christie,  keeps  a  watchful  eye 
and  steady  hand  on  local  and  national  issues  as  they  arise  in  that  area. 

1  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  good  humour,  displayed  by  the  Premier 
of  British  Columbia  at  the  Constitutional  Conference,  may  not  be  a 
characteristic  of  our  most  westerly  Canadians.  We  are  all  sorry  that  Bert 
Mather  is  leaving  his  post  as  representative  of  our  Board  on  the  prairies. 
His  quiet  and  effective  ministry,  reflecting  the  depth  to  which  still  waters 
run,  has  been  much  appreciated  and  we  wish  him  well  in  his  future 
ministry  wherever  that  may  be  exercised. 

As  we  centre  down  on  ‘85’  the  ‘trinity’  or  ‘troika’,  depending  on  your 
point  of  view,  in  the  persons  of  Ray  Elord,  Gordon  Stewart  and  Arch 
McCurdy  carry  out  the  arduous  task  of  being  administrators,  public  rela¬ 
tions  officers,  research  persons,  repairers  of  broken  fences,  restorers  of  the 
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breach,  and  in  general  being  representative  of  a  Board  whose  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  far  reaching.  One  characteristic  that  only  those  who  are  close 
up  to  the  situation  can  appreciate  to  its  fullest  extent,  is  the  spirit  of 
openness  and  dialogue  that  there  is  within  this  area.  Ideas  while  emanat¬ 
ing  from  one  person  or  another  are  not  superimposed  upon  the  group. 
While  the  idea  of  consensus  is  not  an  idol  in  our  midst,  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  genuine  sharing  of  ideas  and  pooling  of  resources.  In  other 
words,  I  may  paraphrase  a  nationally  published  phrase  of  early  summer, 
1967,  “no  one  of  us  is  a  puppy  dog  on  someone  else’s  leashl”  I  am  sure 
that  all  Boards  and  Departments  have  staff  members  who  work  as  hard, 
are  as  committed  to  Mission,  and  dedicated  to  their  Master  as  these 
men  are  but  I  make  particular  reference  to  them  because  I  have  seen  it 
embodied  in  their  life  and  work.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  two  years’  appointment  concluding  in  June  of  this  year,  of  Reverend 
Warren  Bruleigh  under  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action 
and  Planning  Fellowships.  Warren  has  carried  this  out  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm  and  zeal. 

The  King  Has  No  Clothing 

I  hope  you  understand  that  my  reading  is  not  confined  to  A.  A. 
Milne  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen  but  I  want  you  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  classic  ‘but  the  king  has  no  clothes’.  Recall  the  king  in  this  story  and 
song  who  called  the  best  tailor  in  the  land  to  make  a  beautiful  suit  for 
a  special  occasion.  The  tailor  practised  a  mind  over  matter  device  on  the 
king  to  persuade  him  that  the  suit  he  was  trying  on  was  made  of  the 
finest  ermine,  trimmed  with  the  finest  gold  and  was  “altogether,  but  alto¬ 
gether  the  finest  suit  that  ever  he  had  worn’’.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
poor  king  was  stark  naked.  Unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  fact  however, 
he  was  taken  in  by  the  hoax  and  strutted  about  telling  his  court  what  a 
fine  suit  he  was  wearing.  The  regal  court  was  not  honest  enough  to  speak 
its  mind  and  they  oh-ed  and  ah-ed  about  the  lovely  suit.  A  Madison 
Avenue  public  relations  job  was  done  on  the  populace  so  that  when  the 
day  for  public  parade  came  they  expected  their  king  to  come  riding 
down  the  street  in  fine  ermine  and  gold.  The  people,  too,  proved  gullible, 
just  as  gullible  as  we  are  today.  “Isn’t  the  suit  beautiful?’’  they  shouted 
when  the  king  rode  down  the  street  in  his  nakedness.  “What  beautiful 
cloth,”  “What  lustrous  gold”  .  .  .  “Our  king  is  dressed  in  the  altogether, 
but  altogether  finest  suit  that  ever  we  have  seen.”  You  recall  the  shock, 
the  stunned  sense  of  the  power  of  honest  judgment,  that  went  through 
the  crowd  like  20,000  volts  when  a  little  boy  at  the  front  said,  “But 
mummie  the  king  has  no  clothes!”  At  once  the  people  were  ashamed  of 
their  own  falsity  and  the  deception  that  had  been  foisted  on  them.  “The 
king  has  no  clothes,”  they  shouted.  “No  clothes!  .  .  .  No  clothes!  .  .  .” 
and  so  the  poor  king  who  refused  to  look  squarely  at  his  doubts  in  the 
beginning  and  allowed  himself  to  be  tricked  by  a  glib  and  persuasive 
tailor,  wTent  home  in  shame  and  disgrace. 

Some  Ideas  Are  Naked  Today 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  there  are  some  ideas  being  paraded  today 
as  golden  truth,  embroidered  with  the  lace  of  logic,  lined  with  the  latest 
psychological  insights  and  fastened  with  the  zipper  of  superficial  zeal  which 
could  do  with  some  small  boy  to  say  “O  but  you  have  nothing  on!”  I 
want  to  play  the  role  of  the  “small  boy”  and  say  about  some  of  these 
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notions,  “You  are  not  altogether,  but  altogether,  the  finest  notion  we 
have  seen:  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  near  naked  and  it’s  time  someone 
told  you  so’’. 

Down  with  the  Institution 

This  notion  rides  forth  on  some  white  charger  and  commands  the 
accolade  of  the  unthinking.  They  bolster  their  argument  with  all  the  wit 
of  the  king’s  tailor  in  Andersen’s  story.  Did  not  Jesus  say  “Destroy  this 
temple  .  .  .?”  Did  not  the  institutional  Church  force  Martin  Luther  out 
on  his  own  and  compel  John  Wesley  to  shake  the  dust  of  the  cathedral 
from  his  garments  and  betake  himself  to  the  chapels,  the  meeting  house, 
the  field,  and  the  pit  heads.  The  answer  is  ‘Yes’  to  all  these  propositions. 
But  are  we  to  assume  that  we  are  such  dull  clods  we  have  learned  nothing 
from  history.  Have  we  no  alternative  but  to  do  what  Charles  Davis 
did  and  John  McDonough  plans  to  do,  to  forswear  the  institution  and 
part  company  with  it?  I  have  every  sympathy  with  those  who  are  so  con¬ 
strained  and  admire  that  certain  element  of  courage  which  is  manifest  in 
their  action.  But  I  cannot  unconditionally  praise  that  which  in  some 
cases  is  an  escape  mechanism  and  would  be  such  for  me  if  I  were  to  follow 
their  lead.  Let  me  challenge  this  idea  to  see  its  own  nakedness  by  saying 
that  it’s  tougher  to  stick  by  the  institution  and  work  to  change  it.  It 
requires  more  living  under  tension  to  stay  within  it  and  work  for  change, 
be  prepared  to  take  a  few  knocks  to  achieve  a  degree  of  change  and 
labour  patiently  and  prayerfully  with  those  who  desire  the  same  ends. 

Let  me  speak  from  what  I  know  best.  We  have  a  dedicated  group 
of  lay  people,  men  and  women,  at  Saint  Luke’s  who  are  ivorking  with 
“detached  youth”.  In  fact ,  every  youth  group  and  Sunday  School  class 
has  a  percentage  of  such  young  people  while  one  group  specializes  in 
helping  them.  There  is  no  programme  designed  and  I  doubt  if  one  can 
be  ‘laid  on’  which  fits  their  case.  Each  meeting  may  produce  its  own 
crisis.  The  leaders  must  lead  with  the  same  sensitivity  as  a  violinist 
tuning  his  instrument;  too  much  tension  or  too  little  and  the  whole 
symphony  can  be  ruined.  This  isn’t  easy  but  they  take  ivhat  the  institu¬ 
tion  affords,  they  adapt,  they  adopt,  they  tap  community  resources,  they 
run  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood  but  back  of  them  according  to  their 
own  testimony  is  “the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  members  of 
Saint  Luke’s.”  The  other  instance  is  our  ‘soap  box  forum’  now  going 
into  its  sixth  year.  When  ice  open  in  June,  1968  we’ll  have  question 
2301  coming  up.  This  meeting  the  world  in  the  park  and  answering  the 
questions  being  asked  when  and  where  they  are  asked,  is  not  some  fly- 
by-night  hobby  of  one  man.  It  is  a  project  suggested  by  the  Session  in 
the  first  place  and  supported  by  Board  members,  some  of  whom  are 
always  in  attendance  and  lending  a  hand.  All  these  people  are  trying 
to  adapt  the  structure  to  meet  current  demands  and  present  challenges. 
If  we  didn’t  have  the  structure  that  is  there  noiv,  we  would  have  to  invent 
one  to  clo  the  job. 

But  those,  who  ride  forth  with  the  notion  now  under  consideration, 
are  issuing  a  fair  warning,  we  need  to  heed.  If  Dr.  Long  was  correct  when 
he  said  that  the  Church  has  five  years  to  change  “or  else  .  .  then  ever)7 
congregation,  presbytery,  and  conference  had  better  start  yesterday  con¬ 
sidering  what  the  components  of  that  change  must  be  and  the  direction 
it  must  take.  If  the  prophesy  is  true,  it  also  means  that  at  the  top  level 
we  have  only  two  General  Councils  in  which  to  initiate  the  changes 
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which  are  needed  if  we  are  to  remain  a  viable  cause  in  present-day  society. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  iconoclasts  who  would  ride  Cromwellian  style 
through  the  structures  and  cast  down  everything  before  them.  On  the 
other  hand  the  standard  used  by  our  Lord  in  judging  institutions  both 
rebukes  and  challenges  us.  Is  the  institution  serving  men  as  a  child  of 
God  or  is  it  merely  interested  in  self-preservation  while  remaining  oblivi¬ 
ous  to  the  needs  of  the  world?  The  answer  to  that  question  has  to  do  with 
more  than  taxation  of  the  Churches.  It  has  to  do  with  salvation  for  the 
Church.  God  has  already  shown  us  how  far  he  is  ready  to  go  to  save  the 
world  (John  3:  16)  and  what  a  pity  for  us  if  we  are  so  busy  behind 
stained  glass  windows  and  oak  panelling,  or  in  our  meetings  polishing 
otf  well  balanced’  resolutions  (the  kind  that  don’t  offend  anyone)  while 
the  parade  goes  by  and  we’ve  missed  it  all. 


A  Do-It-Yourself  Faith 

Here  is  an  idea  that  isn’t  really  naked— it’s  just  still  in  diapers.  It 
hasn’t  grown  up  yet.  This  is  the  notion  of  those  who  sav,  “Yes,  Jesus 
really  lived,  he  was  in  fact  a  swinging  guyl  But  his  basic  assumption  was 
wrong.  He  cared,  he  showed  that  we  should  care,  and  this  is  good,  but 
His  contention  that  God  cared  or  would  continue  to  care  in  any  personal 
way  was  dead  wrong.”  So  they  wonld  say,  “God  is  dead  but  let  us  hold 
on  to  Jesus  as  the  full  example  of  our  manhood.”  Thus  the  faith  is 
reduced  to  this  proposition.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  our  example,  the  way 
he  lived  was  excellent  and  he  achieved  a  fulness  of  humanity  that  has 
not  yet  been  surpassed.  But  when  you  go  to  translate  this  into  terms 
for  the  living  present,  “You’re  on  your  own”.  Jesus  is  the  expert  but  not 
the  personal  Saviour  and  the  God  hypothesis  is  unnecessary.  Let  ns 
examine  the  proposition  a  moment.  Is  it  enough  to  think  that  Jesus  is 
the  expert  and  to  throw  out  the  notion  so  well  expressed  by  our  state¬ 
ment  of  faith  that  He  is  our  “personal  Saviour”.  Of  course,  if  we  are 
operating  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  no  need  of  healing  which  is 
what  the  word  salvation  actually  means,  then  this  will  be  meaningless  to 
us.  We  may  as  well  pack  it  in  so  far  as  the  good  news  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  concerned. 

I  contend  that,  whatever  golden  words  and  slick  ideas  you  embroider 
this  notion  with,  it  is  still  nearly  naked.  It  is  not  enough  for  me  to  think 
of  Jesus  as  simply  the  expert  in  ethics,  morals  or  human  relations;  nor 
even  to  adulate  that  he  is  the  supreme  good  in  the  image  of  man.  To  do 
so  is  not  true  to  the  New  Testament  neither  does  it  offer  healing  for 
the  brokenness  of  my  life.  You  offer  me  stones  if  you  offer  a  Christ  who 
is  merely  an  example  of  manhood  at  its  best,  who  has  freed  me  from 
every  moral  restraint  except  some  vague  notion  about  ‘loving  everybody’, 
and  now  all  I  need  to  do  is  struggle  to  catch  up  to  this  giant  of  a  man 
striding  out  there  leagues  ahead  of  me  without  any  real  expectation  of 
reaching  the  goal.  These  people  give  cold  counsel  when,  in  my  tension 
and  distress  I  look  for  a  God  who  will  sustain  me  in  my  loneliness.  They 
say  it  is  evidence  I  have  not  come  of  age.  If  I  want  to  affirm  as  I  did 
at  a  crisis  point  in  my  pilgrimage, 

“Thou  must  save  and  Thou  alone.  .  .  .” 

they  say  this  is  an  infantile  desire  arising  out  of  my  theological  immaturity. 
At  this  point  in  the  theological  train  of  thought  I  want  to  pull  the 
emergency  cord.  This  is  not  because  I’ve  panicked.  It  is  because  those 
who  offer  a  robust,  all-Canadian  red-blood  quarter-back  for  a  Christ,  but 


offer  no  Saviour  for  our  weakness,  and  no  God  for  our  support,  have  done 
just  as  great  a  disservice  as  those  who  for  years  peddled  the  equally  objec¬ 
tionable  notion,  “Thou  hast  conquered,  O  pale  Galilean.”  In  nearly  a 
quarter  century  of  ministry,  I  have  met  hundreds  of  people  who  would 
modernize  the  cry,  “Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?”  by  asking,  “In  all  this 
conglomeration  of  drugs,  dope,  positive  thinking,  and  do-it-yourself 
therapy  is  there  no  point  in  my  praying,  is  there  no  personal  Saviour  or 
must  I  simply  wait  until  my  number  comes  up  at  the  analyst’s  office?” 
One  must  hasten  to  state  the  gratitude  he  feels  for  the  contribution  of 
modern  psychiatry  and  psychology,  but  also  to  add  as  his  conviction  that 
at  their  best  these  disciplines  are  in  this  relationship  as  Mary  at  her 
conception:  “Behold  the  handmaiden  of  the  Lord.”  Dr.  Paul  Tournier 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  any  discussion  of  this  issue  and  he  tells  of  the 
lady  who  saw  the  depth  of  her  own  need  and  depravity  of  her  own  life 
under  analysis.  So  relates  Dr.  Tournier  when  this  had  been  revealed  to 
her,  “I  had  to  patiently  unfold  the  immensity  of  grace”.  And  so  for  her 
nakedness  of  spirit  he  offered  the  garment  of  grace.  Dare  we  do  less?  In 
the  final  analysis  can  we  do  more? 

Fundamentals  vs.  Fundamentalism 

The  next  idea  that  I  want  to  point  to  and  say  with  regret,  "Look 
no  clothes”  is  the  one  that  suggests  that  conservative  theology  equals 
vital  evangelism  and  liberal  theology  equals  a  paucity  of  evangelism.  I 
regret  the  tendency  in  our  time  to  a  polarization  of  these  positions.  One 
dares  to  hope  that  we  in  the  Church  are  not  so  lacking  in  love  that  we 
cannot  be  more  tolerant  of  each  other’s  views  and  so  prevent  a  suggested 
split  from  widening  into  a  gulf  and  subsequently  into  a  chasm,  if  that 
happens,  only  generations  thirty  or  forty  years  from  now  may  be  able  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Since  this  Board  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
contributors  to  this  state  owing  to  its  alleged  failure  in  the  area  of 
evangelism,  I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  set  forth  a  few  principles 
regarding  this  which  are,  to  me  at  least,  quite  important.  (I  would  remind 
you  that  this  is  an  address  to  the  Board,  as  such  it  is  my  message  to  you 
as  members  of  the  Board  and  not  an  attempt  to  set  forth  Board  policy 
to  the  Church  or  to  the  public.) 

Evangelism  to  me  is  any  method  or  medium  through  or  by  which 
men  are  confronted  by  the  claims  of  God  in  Christ  and  invited  to  a 
decision.  Each  phrase  there  is  important.  “Any  method  or  medium”— 
Dr.  George  Johnston  confronts  Mr.  Gordon  Sinclair  on  television  while 
thousands  watch  and  listen,  this  is  evangelism.  A  girl  operating  a  tele¬ 
phone  switchboard  or  a  typewriter  hasn’t  broadcast  the  fact  that  she’s 
a  Church  member  but  neither  does  she  hide  it.  At  coffee  break  and  lunch 
time  she  is  approached  with  all  manner  of  questions  about  her  faith. 
She  discusses  these  with  her  minister  and  reads  books  about  her  faith, 
she  refers  to  the  Bible,  but  doesn’t  just  throiv  out  proof  texts— this  is 
evangelism.  A  group  of  United  Church  Women  are  not  content  to  send 
layettes  to  Africa.  They  also  try  to  make  the  coloured  family  that  moved 
in  on  their  street  or  into  their  apartment  feel  at  home— this  is  evangelism. 
A  man  writes,  “Eight  years  ago  I  was  an  immigrant  in  your  community. 
I  had  no  English  and  was  agnostic  but  I  used  to  drop  into  the  Church 
to  listen  to  the  music.  Today  I  am  a  Christian”— that  was  evangelism. 
A  mother  who  is  head  of  a  one-parent  family  comes  to  the  Church  for 
groceries  to  keep  her  going  until  the  welfare  cheque  comes  in.  She  gets 
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what  she  s  after,  but  more,  there  is  follow  up;  children  ivho  need  medical 
treatment  get  it,  she  is  offered  the  chance  to  retrain  for  a  job  and  baby 
sitting  is  arranged  for  her  family,  the  husband  is  visited  in  jail;  three 
years  later  she  is  still  alone  but  working  steadily,  a  member  of  the 
Church  and  her  children  are  in  the  Sunday  School — that  is  evangelism. 
A  machinist  is  a  member  of  the  session  and  also  of  the  labour  union. 
There  is  a  rumour  about  a  strike,  he  discusses  the  ramifications  with 
some  of  his  felloiv  elders,  he  seeks  counsel  and  is  supported  by  their 
prayers  and  concern.  He  makes  a  positwe  contribution  in  the  union  so 
that'  whether  there  is  a  strike  or  not  the  members  see  a  man  who  is  a 
Christian  giving  positive,  constructive  and  competent  leader  ship -that  is 
evangelism.  I  coidd  give  other  illustrations  but  let  us  tie  it  up  with 
these  words.  They  sound  as  though  they  came  out  of  the  ‘new  evangelism ’. 
You  may  be  surprised  at  the  source:  “The  Gospel  of  Christ  knows  no 
religion  but  social  religion,  no  holiness  but  social  holiness.  This  com¬ 
mandment  have  we  from  Christ  that  he  who  loves  God  loves  his  brother 
also.”1 


But  other  words  in  my  definition  of  evangelism  are  also  important: 
Evangelism  is  any  method  or  medium  through  or  by  which  men  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  claims  of  God  in  Christ  and  invited  to  a  decision.  “The 
claims  of  God  in  Christ  — not  the  claims  of  the  Bible  although  these 
claims  in  Christ  are  found  there.  I  cannot  support  an  evangelism  which 
would  give  certain  territorial  rights  to  the  nation  of  Israel  today  solely 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  promised  to  Abraham  thousands  of  years 
ago.  I  cannot  support  an  evangelism  that  is  either  afraid  to  enter  into 
dialogue  in  the  open  market  or  is  so  encased  in  ultra-conservative  struc¬ 
ture  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  do  so.2 

When  it  comes  to  believing  in  proclaiming  the  fundamentals,  I  will 
take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  in  or  outside  of  the  “Renewal  Fellowship”. 
I  mean  the  fundamentals  as  they  were  summed  up  by  my  Saviour  in  the 
two  great  commandments  and  attested  to  by  the  apostle  as  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law.  But  when  it  comes  to  fundamentalism  which  requires  the 
signing  of  a  statement  putting  me  in  some  creedal  strait  jacket  then  you 
can  count  me  outi  It  so  happens  that  some  of  us  who  believe  in  fighting 
for  better  housing  also  believe  in  prayer.  Some  of  us  who  believe  it  is  a 
crime  against  society  that  people  are  allowed  to  purchase  drugs  at  a  cost 
of  two  pounds  for  200  dollars  and  then  sell  the  same  amount  of  drugs 
to  retailers  for  $57,000  or  an  increase  of  285  per  cent,  also  believe  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.3  Some  of  us  who  believe  it  is  hypocrisy  for  Canada  to 
ask  the  United  States  to  cease  bombing  in  Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  thousands  of  dollars  profit  from  the  sale  of  material  which  assists 
in  that  bombing,  also  believe  in  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour.  Some  of  us 
who  support  Medicare  also  believe  in  meditation. 

In  my  understanding  of  the  faith  these  social  issues  are  inextricably 
bound  up  with  evangelism.  This  has  long  been  the  case.  Isaiah  could 
see  no  possibility  of  redemption  for  Israel  as  long  as  she  “ground  the 
faces  of  the  poor”,  “joined  house  to  house  and  land”,  and  "erred  through 
strong  drink”.  Put  that  in  a  modern  context  and  one  asks  how  God  can 
pour  out  his  spirit  on  the  Church  when  we  aquiesce  in  burning  the  faces 
of  the  poor  with  napalm,  or  when  we  condone  speculation  that  renders 
many  homeless  and  when  we  allow  the  booze  barons  to  make  their  money 

’Preface  to  First  Methodist  Hymnal  1739  by  John  Wesley. 

2This  was  my  experience  with  Dr.  Billy  Graham  six  months  ago. 

3Wm.  Stevenson,  The  Sugar  Coated  Pill  as  broadcast  on  CBCr  Feb.  12,  1968 
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at  the  expense  of  the  very  life  and  happiness  of  God’s  people.  In  fact 
I  would  pose  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Church  can  survive 
today  unless  it  takes  a  position  that  is  unalterably  opposed  to  all  profits 
made  from  war,  as  we  have  done  regarding  liquor.  We  say  men  should 
not  profit  from  prostitution.  Why  should  they  profit  from  what  I’ve  seen 
on  my  TV  screen  lately,  that  is  happening  in  Vietnam— on  both  sides? 
Is  this  not  prostitution  of  God’s  purposes?  How  can  God  pour  out  His 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church  to  give  us  success  in  our  evangelism  when  we 
are  wedded  to  a  system  that  makes  money  from  such  diabolical  butchery? 
Here  is  something  to  make  the  evangelist  weep,  even  as  Jesus  wept  over 
Jerusalem  because  she  “knew  not  the  things  that  belonged  to  her  peace.” 
"And  invited  to  a  decision”  .  .  .  not  forced,  not  cajoled,  not  compelled 
by  some  kind  of  psychological  blackmail,  but  invited  in  many  different 
ways  and  at  many  different  times. 

Obscene! 

The  most  naked  idea  of  all,  the  one  that  is  obscene  in  its  nakedness, 
is  the  one  that  divorces  the  integrity  of  the  messenger  from  the  validity 
of  the  message.  This  is  the  burden  of  Helmut  Thielick’s  “Call  for  Re¬ 
newal”.  If  what  I  preach  is  irrelevant  to  my  living,  then  1  am  immediately 
suspect.  1  would  be  like  a  golden-voice  radio  announcer  who  advertises 
Buick  cars  because  he’s  paid  to  do  it  and  then  gets  into  his  Ford  station 
wagon  to  drive  the  family  on  a  picnic.  Let  Thielick  give  us  this  message: 
“It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  that  the  preacher  is  subjectively  imbued  with 
the  correctness  of  his  conviction  and  that  he  is  therefore  not  a  con¬ 
scious  hypocrite.  .  .  .  we  have  to  know  whether  he  lives,  whether  he 
really  exists  in  the  house  of  the  dogma  he  proclaims  .  .  .  Sure  he  is 
a  nice,  pleasant,  affable  fellow.  But  I  ask  you,  when  does  anything 
about  Christ  come  out  in  his  ordinary  human  conversation?  .  .  .  when 
he  talks  about  ‘sacred  things’  the  very  timbre  of  his  voice  shows 
that  he  is  talking  about  something  that  has  been  brought  in  from 
some  far  away  region,  something  that  now  lies  like  a  foreign  body 
in  the  normal  landscape  of  his  life.” 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  for  such  preachers  (and  is  not  the  same 
applicable  to  the  layman?)  : 

“The  centre  of  gravity  for  their  lives  may  lie  somewhere  else  than 
in  their  message.” 

This  is  the  height  of  blasphemy.  Such  obscenity  does  not  deserve  to  be 
clothed,  it  must  be  buried! 

Naked  for  Our  Sakes 

Let  me  close  by  suggesting  the  supreme  uniqueness  of  our  faith  is  that 
we  have  a  king  which  was  naked  and  knew  it  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
stripped  of  everything  which  the  world  and  the  (Church)  and  the 
principalities  of  darkness  had  to  offer  him  in  order  that  we  might  have 
life.  “Then  said  Jesus:  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.  And  they  parted  his  raiment  and  cast  lots.”  Let  my  meaning  be 
clear  at  this  point,  if  this  is  the  final  appeal  of  love,  the  last  trumpet  call 
of  the  King  for  the  obedience  of  His  people,  then  those  who  crave 
excitement  in  life  and  those  who  seek  meaning  in  it  had  better  stick 
around  where  this  Gospel  is  really  being  declared  and  lived  because  that’s 
where  the  action  is.  And  that’s  where  the  Church  ought  to  be. 
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THE  EMERGING  COMMUNITY 

1.  It's  Later  Than  We  Think 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord 

Secretary’s  Report  to  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 

This  is  an  age  of  accelerating  change 
and  violence  when  old  stabilities  are  break¬ 
ing  up  and  all  institutions  are  threatened. 
And  it’s  later  than  we  think. 

In  International  Affairs 

It’s  later  than  we  think  in  international 
affairs.  When  the  world  was  nominally  at 
peace  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  third 
and  fourth  largest  and  most  vicious  wars  in 
history  have  been  fought  in  Korea  and  Viet¬ 
nam.  It  is  only  her  vastly  superior  air  power 
and  weaponry  that  allows  the  United  States 
to  continue  in  Vietnam  and  inflict  terrible 
punishment  upon  the  enemy.  But  victory  is 
not  assured.  Will  America  be  forced  to  use 
the  bomb?  Some  leaders  in  Washington 
advocate  such  action.  It  is  later  than  we 
think. 

I  he  United  States  has  become  the  arch-conservative  power  in  the 
woild  upholding  the  status  quo  and  opposing  insurgency  wherever  it 
taises  its  head.  A  nation  which  was  born  in  revolution  is  denying  other 
nations  the  right  to  have  their  revolution.  But  trying  to  play  God  with 
die  destinies  of  other  peoples  is  a  dangerous  game  and  could  lead  to  other 
Bay  ol  Pigs,  Santa  Domingos  and  Vietnams. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  January  1967,  President  Johnson 
said.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  transition — a  transition  from  narrow 
nationalism  to  international  partnership;  from  the  harsh  spirit  of  the 
cold  war  to  the  hopeful  spirit  of  common  humanity  on  a  troubled  and 
threatened  planet.”  How  events  since  then  have  belied  that  prophecy! 
Such  a  rosy  prognosis  did  not  account  for  the  fact  that  America’s  actions 
m  Asia  aie  compelling  Russia  and  China  to  build  up  their  military  and 
nuclear  forces  and  assist  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  to  prevent  a 
U.S.A.  -  Saigon  victory.  1 

If  President  Johnson's  vision  of  international  partnership  and 
common  humanity  is  to  he  fulfilled  there  are  certain  obvious  actions 
which  must  be  taken:  ive  in  the  West  should— 

—improve  relations  with  Russia  and  lessen  tensions  in  Enrobe  and 
the  Middle  East; 

-seek  to  bring  China  into  the  community  of  nations  which  ivill  mean 
the  unseating  of  Taiwan  from  the  United  Nations; 
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—assist  those  regimes  in  the  developing  nations,  even  though  they 
have  come  to  power  by  revolution,  which  best  represent  the  interests 
of  the  common  people. 

World  Hunger 

It’s  later  than  we  think  in  a  world  where  15,000  persons  die  every 
day  from  hunger  and  malnutrition,  10,000  of  them  children;  where  the 
per  capita  income  of  80  per  cent  of  mankind  is  under  $500  per  annum; 
where  Canada  spends  $1.7  billion  per  annum  on  defence,  $85  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  while  the  per  capita  income  in  India  with  its 
500  million  people  is  $60  per  annum;  where  the  population  of  the  “have- 
not”  nations  is  increasing  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  “have”  nations;  and 
where  the  rich  minority  is  getting  richer  and  the  poor  majority  is  getting 
poorer. 

The  following  picture  of  changes  in  food  production  per  person 
since  1939  based  on  F.A.O.  statistics  ( New  York  Times,  Nov.  9,  1966) 
indicate  how  the  majority  of  the  world’s  people,  already  hungry,  are 
growing  hungrier:  Latin  America— 5.7%,  Africa— 4%,  Far  East  (excluding 
Mainland  China)— 2.8%,  Oceania— 9%,  while  the  Near  East  registered 
7.9%,  North  America  -|-  18.3%,  West  Europe  -j-  21.2%  and  East  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  -f-  33.9%. 

There  cannot  be  peace  in  such  a  world.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  poor  will  demand  their  fair  share  of  the  earth’s  wealth  and  they 
will  finally  get  it  because  there  are  so  many  of  them.  The  time  for  nations 
and  individuals  to  support  trade  policies  which  are  advantageous  to  the 
poor  nations,  to  learn  world  responsibility,  to  practice  sharing,  to  discover 
community,  is  very  short.  It’s  later  than  we  think. 

French-English  Relations  in  Canada 

“II  est  plus  tard  que  tu  ne  croisl”  say  the  French  in  Quebec  as  they 
refer  to  bilingualism  and  biculturalism  in  Canada.  “It  is  later  than  you 
imaginel”  Some  observers  of  the  Quebec  scene  say  that  we  should  not  be 
lulled  into  a  mood  of  security  by  the  recent  Conference  on  Confederation. 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  and  the  provincial  premiers  made  concessions 
on  the  language  question  but  Quebec  must  have  a  strong  political  power 
base  before  it  can  feel  confident  for  the  future,  is  their  judgment. 

The  unity  of  Canada  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  attitudes 
and  actions  of  the  English  outside  and  inside  Quebec.  The  federal  and 
provincial  governments  should  act  quickly  to  implement  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism, 
which  are  in  part: 

1.  That  English  and  French  be  formally  declared  the  official  languages 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  of  the  federal  courts,  of  the  federal 
government  and  of  the  federal  administration; 

2.  That  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  recognize 
English  and  French  as  official  languages; 

3.  That  a  truly  bilingual  national  capital  be  established; 

4.  That  Canadian  parents  have  the  right  to  have  their  children  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  official  language  of  their  choice  in  the  educational 
systems,  the  degree  of  implementation  to  depend  on  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  minority  population. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  inside  Quebec  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  Canadian  unity.  As  one  French-Canadian  said: 
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Separatism  imposes  itself  more  easily  on  the  intelligence  and  the 
heart  of  those  living  in  contact  with  ‘les  Anglais’.” 

A  friend  of  Dr.  Claude  de  Mestral,  Director  of  Dialogue,  Montreal, 
commented  on  the  lack  of  real  change  in  the  social  attitudes  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  Montreal  (in  the  stores,  businesses,  advertising,  etc.) 
and  he  added: 

Pourtant  il  faudrait  faire  vite.”  (Yet  we  need  to  act  quickly.) 

In  the  past  the  churches  of  Canada  have  been  sources  of  bitterness 
and  division.  In  this  time  of  national  emergency  the  churches  are  called 
to  be  a  bridge  between  English-  and  French-speaking  peoples,  centres  of 
dialogue  and  agents  of  reconciliation.  I  would  propose  that  our  Board 
approach  General  Council  with  a  view  to  pairing  English-speaking  United 
Church  congregations  with  either  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  French- 
speaking  congregations;  the  exchange  of  English-  and  French-speaking 
church  groups,  especially  youth  groups;  and  having  the  main  signs  at 
United  Church  House  in  both  French  and  English. 

In  the  Church 

It’s  later  than  we  think  for  the  institutional  church.  We  grow  alarmed 
when  leading  theologians  like  Charles  Davis  and  John  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Donough  leave  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  some  outstanding 
Protestant  clergymen  have  entered  other  professions.  We  must  take 
seriously  the  inadequacy  of  present  structures  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  the 
church  in  a  time  of  revolutionary  change. 

At  present  the  churches  of  North  America  which  compose  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
and  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  are  entering  upon  a  programme 
of  Long  Range  Planning  which  they  refer  to  as  “Mission  in  the  70’s”. 
But  this  programme  cannot  succeed  if  the  churches  just  shift  around  the 
furniture  and  tinker  with  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  ecclesiastical  machinery. 
It  will  only  succeed  if  churchmen  carry  out  a  thorough  situation  analysis 
of  the  type  of  world  we  live  in  and  then  bring  about  those  radical  changes 
in  church  structures  which  will  enable  Christians  to  serve  their  society. 

Our  situation  today  can  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  6th 
century  B.C.  The  children  of  Israel  were  a  people  who  shared  a  common 
racial,  religious  and  cultural  background.  They  left  behind  their  nomadic 
existence  and  settled  down  on  the  land.  They  established  a  kingdom 
with  a  monarch  and  the  necessary  accoutrements  of  earthly  power.  They 
believed  that  God  was  at  the  centre  of  their  national  life.  The  temple 
was  the  focal  point  of  their  existence.  They  believed  they  had  a  mission 
to  the  world  but  it  would  be  fulfilled  when  all  the  nations  acknowledged 
Jerusalem  as  their  capital. 

At  the  height  of  Israel’s  power  a  group  of  prophets  arose  who 
announced  that  God,  who  had  gathered  them  together  as  a  nation,  was 
now  about  to  scatter  them  across  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  leaders 
resented  their  message;  the  people  scoffed.  But  the  dispersion  came 
nevertheless.  Israel  was  invaded  by  foreign  armies.  A  large  number  of 
the  leading  citizens  were  taken  captive.  The  nation  of  Israel  was  con¬ 
quered.  The  temple  was  destroyed.  They  had  to  find  new  ways  of  worship 
and  service  among  an  alien  people. 

Modern  Christendom  was  a  culture  shaped  by  Christianity.  The 
cathedral  stood  at  the  centre  of  community  life.  Through  the  preaching 
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of  the  word  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  the  priest  or  minis¬ 
ter  was  instrumental  in  relating  all  of  life  to  God  and  the  church. 
Evangelism  and  mission  were  methods  of  recruiting  the  people  for  church 
membership. 

Today  Christendom  with  its  homogeneity  and  common  standards  has 
all  but  disappeared.  The  cathedral  and  the  church  no  longer  hold  a 
central  place  in  our  lives  nor  do  they  bring  the  whole  community  together 
under  God.  Like  the  Jews  of  old  we  are  scattered  in  a  secular  society. 
If  we  hope  to  influence  modern  man  we  shall  do  so,  not  so  much  by 
drawing  him  into  the  church  as  a  religious  community  separated  from 
the  world,  but  by  identifying  with  him  where  he  is  and  enabling  him  to 
fulfil  his  destiny  and  culture  in  forms  of  fellowship  and  service  that  are 
more  congenial  to  current  experience . 

When  we  realize  that  we  are  members  of  the  church  of  the  dispersion, 
scattered  in  a  pluralistic  culture,  we  shall  not  worry  so  much  about  the 
structures  of  the  church,  to  be  certain  that  all  protocols  of  “the  Manual” 
and  the  courts  of  the  church  are  observed;  ice  shall  not  cling  to  old  forms 
of  worship  and  hymnody  which  no  longer  have  meaning  for  many  young 
people;  but  we  shall  be  free  to  zvork  out  new  structures  of  ivorship  and 
ivitness  which  will  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  people  today.  The 
church  of  the  future  will  not  likely  emphasize  the  large  “ gathered ” 
congregation  so  much  as  small  groups  of  Christians  meeting  around 
personal  needs  and  the  great  social  issues  in  which  they  believe  God  is 
at  ivork. 

The  urgent  task  facing  the  church  today  is  to  prepare  and  tram  her 
members  to  be  a  part  of  the  church  of  the  dispersion. 

A  Conservative  Backlash 

I  have  been  concerned  about  what  appears  to  be  a  conservative  back¬ 
lash  in  the  church  and  society.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  a  political  sense  so 
much  as  in  a  sociological  and  religious  sense. 

When  our  Board’s  Executive  responded  to  an  appeal  from  Street- 
haven,  a  work  among  female  drug  addicts  and  prostitutes  in  Toronto 
there  was,  to  our  knowledge,  little  criticism;  but  when  we  responded  to 
an  appeal  from  young  Americans  who  had  come  to  Canada  to  avoid  the 
military  draft  there  was  an  angry  outcry! 

Our  clergy  who  wish  to  take  a  strong  stand  on  current  political  and 
social  issues  (medicare,  subsidized  housing,  Vietnam,  municipal  corrup¬ 
tion,  etc.)  are  in  a  precarious  position  when  they  are  so  directly  dependent 
on  their  people  for  salary  and  housing.  When  deep  differences  of  opinion 
arise  between  the  minister  and  a  sizeable  group  of  his  parishioners,  it  is 
the  minister  who  moves.  There  are  notable  exceptions,  of  course,  in  the 
persons  of  clergy  who,  by  reason  of  their  outstanding  ability  or  length 
of  pastorate,  have  strong  support  in  the  community;  by  and  large,  how¬ 
ever,  a  mood  of  caution  and  timidity  has  gripped  the  church.  & 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  conservative  swing  may  be  affluence. 
When  we  have  done  well  in  life  we  don’t  want  to  surrender  our  privileges 
but  harden  our  hearts  against  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

A  mole  likely  leason  foi  this  reactionary  mood  is  our  response  to 
rapid  change.  In  times  of  change  we  don’t  want  to  give  up  the  known 
and  tested  for  the  new  and  strange.  We,  therefore,  cling  unreasonably 
to  old  religious  concepts  and  social  patterns.  ; 

But  this  is  not  the  time  for  retrenchment.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
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pilgrim  church  to  blaze  new  paths  of  Christian  obedience  as  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  Robert  Spike  have  done  in  the  American  Civil 
Rights  Movement.  And  the  pioneer  of  our  faith  is  Jesus  Christ  who  goes 
ahead  of  us  identifying  with  the  poor  and  hurt  and  needy  and  calling 
us  to  follow. 

Evangelism 

Recognizing  that  our  church  is  facing  a  cricis  in  evangelism  our 
Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  at  its  last  Annual  Meeting, 
authorized  the  setting  up  of  a  Steering  Committee  to  engage  the  Church 
in  developing  a  theology  of  and  guidelines  in  evangelism.  This  commit¬ 
tee  is  nowT  prepared  to  send  a  background  statement  and  questionnaire 
to  all  presbyteries  in  order  to  discover  the  present  thinking  of  the  church 
on  evangelism  and  hopefully  to  encourage  greater  emphasis  on  this 
central  responsibility  of  the  church. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  certain  things  that  evangelism  is  not. 
Evangelism  is  not  church  extension.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  building  new  churches  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  But  we  cannot  imagine  God  encouraging  denominational- 
ism  and  the  building  of  competing  churches! 

Nor  is  evangelism  conversion  in  a  narrow,  individualistic,  stereotyped 
sense.  Many  Christians  would  never  go  “to  the  front”  at  an  evangelistic 
meeting  because  they  resent  the  idea  of  being  packaged  for  the  kingdom 
according  to  a  certain  mould!  There  are  many  ways  to  God  and  full 
provision  should  be  made  for  this  fact. 

Nor  is  evangelism  proselytism.  Our  Lord  condemned  the  religious 
leaders  of  his  day  in  no  uncertain  terms: 

“Alas  for  you,  lawyers  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites! 

You  travel  over  sea  and  land  to  win  one  convert; 

and  when  you  have  won  him  you  make  him  twice  as  fit  for  hell 

as  you  are  yourselves.” 

Our  Lord  castigated  Jewish  proselytism  because  it  meant  that  Gentiles 
had  to  become  Jews.  If  the  Jews  were  really  concerned  about  the  Gentiles 
they  would  have  enabled  them  to  fulfil  their  own  personality  and  culture 
according  to  the  purposes  of  God  who  is  creator  of  all. 

There  are  many  today  who  hark  back  to  the  “good  old  days”  of 
pioneer  evangelism,  which  is  essentially  what  “Billy  Grahamism”  is,  as  if 
this  would  change  the  world.  There  are  others  who  programme  personal 
experience  but  are  weak  on  social  concerns.  “Get  the  individual  right 
and  the  world  will  automatically  be  right,”  they  say.  But  this  is  just  not 
so.  As  Colin  Williams  has  said: 

“Sinners  who  need  converting  build  up  institutions  which  need 
converting.” 

There  are  yet  others  who  have  given  themselves  almost  completely 
to  political  and  social  involvement  but  neglect  the  development  of  per¬ 
sonal  motivation. 

We  shall  likely  discover  that  the  most  effective  and  satisfying 
evangelism  will  contain  a  balance  between  personal  commitment  and 
“shalom”,  which  involves  the  totality  of  life,  man’s  personal  and  corporate 
well-being. 

The  prospects  for  evangelism  are  thrilling  when  we  contemplate 
that  we  live  in  one  world  linked  by  a  vast  communication  system. 
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The  Cybernetic  Revolution 

The  life  of  man  is  being  drastically  changed  today  by  technology, 
automation  and  now  cybernetics.  This  latter  word  first  appeared  in  1947 
when  Norbert  Wiener  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
defined  it  as  “the  theory  of  control  and  communication  in  the  animal 
and  machine.”  Cybernetics  has  to  do  with  “the  reception,  digestion, 
storage  and  recall  of  information.”  These  “thinking  machines”  “are  not 
merely  capable  of  computing  but  can  also  solve  problems  in  logic,  store 
data  and  have  it  available  on  call,  carry  out  calculations,  write  up  bills, 
and  take  care  of  other  routine  tasks  which  today  still  tie  down  a  goodly 
portion  of  our  intellectual  energy.”1 

We  are  all  familiar  with  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  cyber¬ 
netics.  The  only  way  in  which  man  can  use  the  vast  amount  of  data 
which  is  available  today  is  by  the  use  of  computers  which  can  arrange, 
recall  and  prognosticate.  “Teaching  machines”  are  proving  very  valuable 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  especially  in  self-learning.  Cybernetics  helps 
governments  to  rationalize  their  operation  and  carry  out  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  people  more  adequately.  These  machines  can  also  enable 
mankind  to  discover  a  sense  of  unity. 

We  know  today  that  all  human  action  has  global  effects  and  that 
the  individual’s  responsibility  is  world-wide.  Compared  with  the 
world  wide  dimension  of  human  responsibility,  cybernetics  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  game  of  ideas— it  is  a  necessity.”2 

Some  authors  take  a  very  gloomy  approach  to  automation  and  tech¬ 
nology.  There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  man  will  become  the  slave  of 
the  machine  and  computer.  Friedrich  George  Juenger  in  “The  Failure 
of  Technology”  whose  ideas  were  formed  during  the  Nazi  regime  and 
World  War  II,  reports  man  using  technology  to  direct  elemental  forces 
of  creation  in  a  demonic  way  to  the  destruction  of  mankind.  He  speaks 
of  nature  withering,  the  springs  of  piety  being  corrupted.  “Man  is  left 
alone,”  he  wrote,  “to  shuffle  along  the  pavements  of  the  modern  city 
surrounded  by,  and  formed  in  the  likeness  of  a  dream  world  of  puppets, 
of  flickering  shadows  created  by  minds  bent  on  reducing  human  sub¬ 
stance  to  a  burlesque  of  the  machine.”  And  Orwell  O’Brien  declares 
that  the  vision  of  constantly  increasing  power  has  its  own  consolations 
but  they  bring  with  them  the  victory  of  the  robot.  “If  you  want  a 
picture  of  the  future,”  he  said,  “imagine  a  boot  stamping  on  a  human 
face— forever.” 

Let  us  bring  our  discussion  doion  to  a  very  practical  level  in  Canada 
1968.  Are  we  mastering  technology  or  is  it  mastering  us?  Are  we  using 
it  or  is  it  using  us?  Is  it  not  true  that: 

—Management  is  becoming  the  slave  of  the  computer,  being  forced 
to  make  decisions  with  regard  to  labour  and  expansion  of  opera¬ 
tion  that  they  would  never  have  made  a  feiv  years  ago? 

—Many  workers  are  threatened  with  loss  of  job  and  seeming  early 
uselessness? 

—There  is  a  vast  and  increasing  army  of  under-educated  persons  in 
our  society? 

1  Study  Encounter -World  Council  of  Churches— Vol.  Ill,  No.  3-1967-p  110 

-Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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—There  is  an  increasing  number  of  poor  people  in  our  society? 
(four  million  in  Canada) 

—Fish  are  being  killed  in  our  lakes  and  streams  and  we  can’t  swim 
in  many  of  these  waters  because  of  pollution? 

—We  can  no  longer  breathe  freely  and  safely  in  many  of  our  major 
cities  because  of  air  pollution? 

The  fact  that  we  must  alivays  keep  in  mind  is  that  it  is  persons  that 
count  above  everything  else  in  our  society.  Everything  else,  technology, 
automation,  cybernetics,  etc.— are  meant  to  serve  man  and  man  is  meant 
to  serve  God. 

The  Guaranteed  Annual  Income 

I  believe  that  the  United  Church  should  come  out  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  guaranteed  annual  income.  Just  as  General  Council  called  for  a 
National  Health  Insurance  Plan  in  1952  and  it  has  a  chance  of  becoming 
a  reality  today,  so  we  may  have  the  guaranteed  income  in  Canada  within 
15  years  if  we  start  working  for  it  now. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  guaranteed  income: 

1.  As  churchmen  we  believe  that  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  a 
decent  living; 

2.  It  would  help  to  combat  poverty  which  is  a  major  problem  in 
our  society  with  three  to  four  million  Canadians  poor  or  destitute. 

3.  It  would  replace  a  number  of  our  overlapping,  paternalistic  and 
sometimes  demeaning  welfare  programmes. 

4.  It  fits  into  the  new  situation  where  income  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  disassociated  from  work  because  of  automation  and 
computers. 

5.  This  programme  is  made  possible  with  greater  productivity  and 
abundance  of  goods  due  to  technology;  our  problem  is  not  one 
of  production  so  much  so  as  one  of  distribution. 

Our  duty  as  a  Board  is  not  to  pronounce  on  the  technical  aspects 
of  implementing  the  programme  but  on  the  broad  general  principles 
involved  of  justice  and  human  dignity.  We  are  most  fortunate  in  having 
major  articles  in  our  Study-Guide,  Dr.  Robert  Theobald  as  our  guest 
speaker  and  Professor  James  Cutt  of  York  University  as  adviser. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  America  has  con¬ 
sidered  this  question  in  some  depth.  A  Policy  Statement  of  the  General 
Board,  1966,  said: 

“Our  burgeoning  productivity  makes  possible,  and  our  Judeo- 
Christian  ethic  of  justice  makes  mandatory,  the  development  of  economic 
policies  and  structures  under  which  all  people,  regardless  of  employment 
status,  are  assured  of  an  adequate  livelihood.” 

Tribute 

I  wrish  to  pay  a  warm  personal  tribute  to  all  who  have  assisted  and 
supported  the  work  of  our  Board  during  the  past  years:  Our  Chairman, 
Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald,  who  has  carried  a  heavy  load  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  Board,  General  Council  and,  of  course,  in  his  own  church, 
St.  Luke’s;  my  colleagues.  Rev.  Gordon  Stewart,  Rev.  Arch  McCurdy  and 
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Rev.  Warren  Bruleigh  in  loronto;  Rev.  Bob  Christie  and  Rev.  Bert 
Mather  in  the  West;  our  Executive  members  of  the  Board  and  conveners 
throughout  the  country:  Miss  Mary  O'Keefe,  Mrs.  Shirley  Bartholomew, 
Miss  Barbara  Bailey,  Miss  Reta  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Marion  Pitman  and 
Mis.  I, cone  McKinney,  our  office  staff,  who  have  often  worked  under  great 
pressure  but  always  graciously.  Our  special  Research  Assistant,  Miss 
Angela  Pritchard  has  played  a  major  part  in  preparing  materials  for  our 
annual  meeting  and  this  Report.  The  work  of  the  Division  in  co¬ 
ordinating  the  activities  of  the  constituent  Boards  in  relation  to  congrega¬ 
tion  is  proceeding  well  under  the  leadership  of  our  executive  co-ordinator 
Rev.  John  Leng. 

We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  the  sendees  of  Rev.  Bert  Mather,  who 
will  be  leaving  us  in  June  after  eleven-and-a-half  years.  We  shall  miss 
his  theological  insights,  his  deep  concern  for  evangelism,  his  social  passion, 
and  above  all,  his  loyal  friendship.  We  wish  Bert  and  Amanda  every 
happiness  and  success  in  their  future  work  and  God’s  richest  blessing  on 
all  their  undertakings. 


2.  Technological  Forecasts  —  1 967  -  2000 

Adapted  from:  The  A  ext  Thirty-Three  Years;  A  Framework  For 
Speculation ,  A.  Kahn  and  Anthony  J.  Wiener;  Daedalus,  Toward  The 
Year  2000:  Work  in  Progress,  Summer  1967.  Pp.  711-716  and  D.  N. 
Michael,  The  Next  Generation.  New  York:  Vintage,  1963  (chap.  1-7) 

In  order  to  provide  a  quick  impression  of  science  and  technology 
(with  an  emphasis  on  technology)  in  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century, 
this  is  a  brief  outline  of  areas  in  which  technological  innovation  will  almost 
certainly  occur. 

Each  item  is  important  enough  to  make,  by  itself,  a  significant  change. 
The  diffeience  might  lie  mainly  in  being  spectacular  (for  example,  trans¬ 
oceanic  rocket  transportation  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  rather  than 
supersonic  in  two  or  three  hours);  in  being  ubiquitous  (widespread  use  of 
paper  clothes);  in  enabling  a  large  number  of  different  diings  to  be  done 
(supei  materials);  in  effecting  a  general  and  significant  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  (cybernation);  or  simply  in  being  important  to  specific  individuals 
(convenient  artificial  kidneys).  It  could  be  argued  reasonably  that  each 
of  these  wairants  the  description  technological  innovation,  revolution,  or 
bieakthiough.  None  is  merely  an  obvious  minor  improvement  on  what 
currently  exists. 

The  individual  breakthroughs  have  been  grouped  together  under  the 
broad  topics  of  innovations  within  production,  transportation,  geo°raphy 
medicine  and  other  of  society’s  systems.  ° 

The  article  seeks  only  to  state  technological  possibilities,  not  to  deal 
ivith  the  moral  implication  as  to  whether  each  is  regarded  as  “progress”. 
Clearly  some  items  are  very  controversial.  It  is  hoped  that  the  forecast 
will  provide  a  realistic  framezvork  for  the  discussions  of  moral  and  action- 
oriented  issues  that  must  be  faced. 
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I  Changes  in  Production 

1.  New  sources  of  power— extensive  use  of  nuclear  reactors. 

2.  Super  performances  and  often  inexpensive  fabrics  (e.g.  paper),  struc¬ 
tural  material  and  equipment. 

3.  Multiple,  application  of  lasers  and  masers  for  sensing,  measuring, 
communicating,  cutting,  illuminating  and  defensive  purposes. 

4.  Inexpensive  one  of  a  kind  design  through  use  of  computerized 
analysis  and  automated  production. 

5.  Commercial  extraction  of  oil  from  shale. 

6.  Practical  large-scale  conversion  of  salt  water  to  sea  water. 

II  Changes  in  Transportation 

1.  New  airborne  vehicles— e.g.  supersonic  jets,  transoceanic  rocket  trans¬ 
portation. 

New  soutces  of  power — e.g.  solar  energy,  support  by  electromagnetic 
field. 

3.  New  methods  of  water  transportation— e.g.  large  automated  single¬ 
purpose  bulk  cargo  ships,  extensive  use  of  large  hover-crafts. 

4.  Permanent  manned  satellite  and  lunar  installations-interplanetary 

travel.  ’ 

5.  Individual  flying  platforms. 

6.  Inexpensive  road-free  transportation— e.g.  “trains”  riding  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  off  their  tracks  on  a  cushion  of  air. 

III  Geographical  Innovations 

1.  More  reliable  and  longer  range  weather  forecasting— some  control  of 
weather. 

2.  Expansion  of  agriculture  and  forestry  (particularly  tropical)  by  use  of 
genetic  control. 

3.  Extensive  world  wide  use  of  high  altitude  cameras  for  mapping,  land 
use  and  geological  investigations. 

4.  New  techniques  for  preserving  or  improving  the  environment — e.^. 
re  pollution,  conservation. 

5.  Changes  in  or  experiments  with  the  overall  environment— e.g.  increas¬ 
ing  generation  of  C02  in  atmosphere. 

6.  Permanent  inhabited  undersea  installations  and  perhaps  even  colonies. 

7.  Artificial  moons  and  other  methods  for  lighting  large  areas  at  night. 

IV  Medical  Innovations 

1.  Major  reduction  in  hereditary  and  congenital  defects. 

2.  Extensive  use  of  cyborg  techniques  (mechanical  aids  or  substitutes  for 
human  organs,  senses,  limbs),  transplantation  of  human  organs. 

3.  Relatively  effective  appetite  and  weight  control,  and  new  techniques 
in  keeping  physically  fit. 

4.  Human  hibernation— for  hours  or  months. 

5.  Controlled  supereffective  relaxation  and  sleep,  making  it  possible  to 
only  “need”  two  hours’  sleep. 
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6.  Practical  use  of  direct  communication  with  and  stimulation  of  the 
brain. 

7.  Cheap,  convenient,  reliable  birth  control  methods  for  both  sexes. 

8.  New,  more  varied  and  more  reliable  drugs  for  control  of  fatigue, 
relaxation,  alertness,  mood,  personality  and  fantasies. 

9.  Capability  to  choose  the  sex  of  unborn  children,  or  at  least  predict 
ahead  of  time. 

10.  Improved  capability  to  “change”  sex. 

11.  General  increase  in  life  expectancy,  postponement  of  aging,  and 
limited  rejuvenation. 

12.  Generally  acceptable  and  competitive  synthetic  foods  and  beverages. 

13.  High  quality  medical  care  for  underdeveloped  areas—  e.g.  artificial 
blood  plasma. 

14.  Simple  techniques  for  cosmetological  changes— e.g.  complexion,  skin 
colour,  physique. 

15.  Chemical  methods  for  improved  memory  and  learning. 

V  Changes  Throughout  Society’s  Systems 

1.  New  educational  techniques: 

—teaching  machines  (adult). 

—home  education  via  video,  computerized  and  programmed 
learning. 

—conferences  by  closed  circuit  TV. 

2-  Centralization  of  current  and  past  personal  and  business  information 
in  high  speed  processors. 

3.  New  and  possibly  pervasive  techniques  for  surveillance,  and  control 
of  individuals  and  organizations. 

4.  New  educational  and  propaganda  techniques  for  affecting  human 
behavior. 

5.  Cheap,  widely  available  or  excessively  destructive  war  weapons  and 
systems;  also  space  defense  systems. 

6.  Effective  counterinsurgency  techniques  (and  perhaps  also  insurgency 
techniques). 

7.  Design  and  extensive  use  of  responsive  and  super-controlled  environ¬ 
ments  for  private  and  public  use  (for  pleasurable,  educational  and 
vocational  purposes). 

8.  Automated  grocery  and  department  stores. 

9.  Extensive  use  of  robots  and  machines  “slaved”  to  humans — e.g.  aids 
to  housekeeping. 

10.  Automated  universal  banking  and  credit  systems. 

11.  Possible  direct  referendums  by  use  of  computers. 

12.  Inexpensive  high-capacity  world-wide,  regional  and  local  communica¬ 
tion— e.g.  video  telephones,  televisions,  instantaneous  library  material. 

13.  Widespread  use  of  computers  for  intellectual  and  professional  assist¬ 
ance— e.g.  medical  diagnosis,  teaching,  translation. 

14.  Flexible  penology  without  necessarily  using  prisons  (by  use  of  modern 
methods  of  monitoring  and  surveillance). 
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3.  Twentieth  Century  Technology: 

The  Impact— The  Questions 

Angela  Pritchard 
Toronto 

This  article  deals  with  Technology  and  some  of  its  possible  effects  on 
society.  It  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  the  state  of  debate  on  the  subject. 
Answers  are  not  provided  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  relevant  questions  are 
asked. 

Areas  of  Essential  Agreement 
I  A  New  Era 

Writers  of  all  disciplines  tend  to  agree  that  we  are  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  a  new  era,  resulting  from  revolutionary  technological  break¬ 
throughs.  Various  titles  have  been  assigned  to  this  era— for  example,  the 
Developed  Era,  the  Post-Industrial  Era,  the  Age  of  Leisure,  the  Age  of 
Cybernetics,  the  Electronic  Age,  the  Age  of  Affluence,  the  Age  of  Human 
Rights  Revolution.  Though  there  are  differing  viewpoints  as  to  the  nature 
of  problems  evolving,  there  is  consensus  on  some  of  the  characteristics 
defining  this  new  age. 
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II  Characteristics  of  the  New  Era 

(a)  Technological  Environment: 

Increasingly  man  finds  himself  within  a  pervasive,  permanent,  tech¬ 
nological  environment,  rather  than  a  natural  (i.e.  not  man  made)  environ¬ 
ment.  The  most  notable  features  are  the  potential  production  of  unlimited 
energy,  manipulation  of  the  basic  building  blocks  of  nature  (e.g.  genetic 
manipulation)  and  a  communications  system  rendering  the  world  into  a 
global  village.  In  particular,  the  technique  of  automation,  and  its  exten¬ 
sion  cybernation  have  enabled  these  developments,  which  moved  Charles 
DeCarlo,  poet  and  computer  scientist  to  write: 

“The  rhythms  of  the  world  beat  to  the  cycle  of  machines  rather  than 
the  circling  of  the  sun.”1 

(b)  Educational  Revolution: 

Not  only  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  available  increasing  tremen¬ 
dously  but  also  the  number  of  people  being  educated  is  multiplying  at  a 
great  rate.  These  trends,  coupled  with  the  new  concept  of  life-long 
learning  and  new  techniques  in  learning  warrant  the  term,  educational 
revolution.  However,  at  present,  all  groups  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
for  such  education,  and  the  present  educational  system  may  actually  be 
reinforcing  social  rigidity. 

(c)  Weaponry  Revolution: 

“New  forms  of  weaponry  have  been  developed  which  cannot  win  wars 
but  which  can  obliterate  civilizations.  We  are  recognizing  only  now 
that  the  great  weapons  have  eliminated  war  as  a  method  of  resolving 
international  conflicts.  The  ever  present  threat  of  total  destruction  is 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  of  the  final  futility  of  war.  The  need  of 
a  ‘warless  world’  is  generally  recognized,  though  achieving  it  will  be 
a  long  and  frustrating  process.”2 

(d)  Domestic  Affluence  and  Global  Poverty: 

There  is  general  affluence  in  Western  societies  with  sizeable  pockets 
of  poverty.  There  is  also  an  increasing  gap  between  the  haves  which  com¬ 
prise  20%  of  the  world’s  population  and  the  have-nots  which  comprise 
80%.  Not  only  is  this  gap  increasing  but  this  fact  is  now  knorvn  by  the 
poor  due  to  increased  communication.  Knowledge  of  this  gap  is  seen  as 
the  basis  for  the  “Revolutions  of  Rising  Expectations.”3 

(e)  Change  and  Interdependence: 

The  reality  of  permanent  change  is  noted  explicitly  in  these  remarks: 

“The  security  of  one  day  becomes  the  insecurity  of  the  next; 
the  future  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be.” 

“What  will  eternal  verities  consist  of  in  a  -world  whose  most 
permanent  feature  is  rapid  change  and  novelty?”-1 

How  do  we  organize,  adjust  to  and  find  relief  from  change,  is  the 
subject  of  debate,  but  the  fact  of  continual  rapid  change  is  no  longer 
debated. 

Also,  it  is  agreed  that  change  in  one  area  of  human  existence  now 
affects  other  areas  because  all  are  interdependent  to  an  increasing  degree: 
for  example,  new  methods  of  packaging  have  heightened  garbage  disposal 
problems  which  are  in  turn  related  to  air  pollution,  conservation  and 
land  use. 
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Areas  of  Disagreement 

As  the  new  era  has  become  apparent  debate  on  a  host  of  questions 
has  arisen:  for  example,  its  effect  on  leisure,  distribution,  education,  the 
image  of  man,  and  his  role  in  this  new  era.  The  question  of  whether  our 
distribution  system  is  outmoded  will  be  discussed  in  articles  on  the  Guar¬ 
anteed  Annual  Income,  while  education  is  discussed  in  Mr.  T.  Reid’s 
article.  We  now  proceed  to  discuss  questions  involving  work,  leisure,  the 
image  of  man  and  his  role  in  society. 

I  Effect  on  Work 

What  is  Cybernation? 

Before  dealing  with  the  debate,  it  may  be  helpful  to  clarify  the  three 
major  aspects  of  cybernation,  as  follows:5 

1.  Transfer  machinery— 

—A  type  of  equipment  which,  when  combined  with  multipurpose 
machine  tools,  reduces  the  necessity  for  manpower  to  position 
materials,  or  to  manipulate  the  machines. 

2.  Feedback— (closed  loop  control) 

-self-regulating  machines  which  make  human  intervention 
unnecessary. 

—simple  example  is  the  household  thermostat. 

3.  Computers— 

—mechanisms  able  to  do  calculations  at  electronic  speeds  and  to 
store  and  reproduce  vast  quantities  of  information. 

Mr.  Timothy  Reid  has  summarized  automation  as  “largely  a  system  of 
production  based  on  machine  power  and  machine  skill.6 

But  Don  Michael  points  out  that  using  these  machines  does  not 
merely  involve  replacing  men  by  having  machines  do  tasks  that  men  did 
before.  It  is  a  way  of  “thinking  as  much  as  it  is  a  way  of  doing.  ...  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  individual  machines,  or  even 
in  terms  of  groups  of  machines;  instead,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  practical 
to  look  at  an  entire  production  or  information-handling  process  as  an 
integrated  system  and  not  as  a  series  of  individual  steps.”  For  example, 
if  the  building  trades  ivere  to  be  automated,  it  would  not  mean  invent¬ 
ing  machines  to  do  the  various  tasks  now  done  by  men;  rather,  buildings 
would  be  redesigned  so  that  they  could  be  built  by  machines.  One  might 
invent  an  automatic  bricklayer,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  housing  would 
be  designed  so  that  bricks  would  not  be  laid.  Automation  of  the  elec¬ 
tronics  industry  was  not  brought  about  through  the  invention  of  auto¬ 
matic  means  for  wiring  circuits  but  through  the  invention  of  essentially 
wireless— i.e.,  printed— circuits  (though  today  there  are  automatic  circuit 
wirers  as  well ).7 

The  combination  of  automated  production  with  machine  brain  power 
of  computers  is  called  cybernation.8 

The  Debate 
Optimists: 

Many  persons  view  cybernation  optimistically  for  several  reasons. 
Though  they  concede  that  short  term  unemployment  may  result,  they 
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predict  that  it  will  be  absorbed  through  work  within  new  industries,  an 
expanding  consumer  projection,  service  occupations,  vast  public  works 
projects  on  our  nations  needs,  e.g.  housing,  rapid  transit,  and  in  service 
within  the  developing  countries.  Where  job  displacement  does  occur  addi¬ 
tional  education  and  re-training  (perhaps  several  times  in  one’s  life),  will 
enable  the  worker  to  find  further  employment. 

Also  life  is  seen  as  having  an  improving  quality.  The  status  of  work 
will  be  upgraded  because  the  dirty  and  undignified  jobs  will  be  eliminated 
(i.e.  unskilled  and  semi-skilled).  The  professionals  will  be  free  from  the 
time-consuming  paper  work  (by  use  of  computers)  enabling  a  return  to 
their  “true  function”,  e.g.  actual  nursing  rather  than  report  writing.  An 
even  higher  material  standard  of  living  is  possible— as  witnessed  in  the 
previous  article  on  technological  forecasts.  Finally,  new  time-saving  devices 
and  systems,  plus  shorter  work  weeks  will  result  in  more  leisure  for  all 
groups. 

The  Pessimists: 

For  every  optimistic  viewpoint,  there  is  an  opposing  pessimistic  view¬ 
point— and  each  usually  has  the  statistics  to  “prove”  his  case! 

The  possibility  of  widespread  unemployment  is  raised  due  to  several 
doubts.  It  is  agreed  that  the  number  of  production  workers  (i.e.  human 
beings  as  power)  has  decreased,  while  production  output  has  increased. 
Some  workers  may  be  displaced  while  in  actual  employment;  in  other  cases, 
a  worker  who  leaves  or  retires  is  simply  not  replaced  by  another  worker 
entering  the  market— a  situation  known  as  “silent  firing”.  Thus,  those 
primarily  being  displaced  are  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled,  the  rural  poor, 
the  low-educated,  and  the  young  (not  highly  trained)  entering  the  job 
market.  The  problem  is  that  these  persons  often  have  less  inner  resources 
to  cope  with  change  and  to  readapt,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  several  times 
during  one’s  life.  As  a  result,  the  effectiveness  (even  the  possibility)  of 
retraining  is  subject  to  question;  this  raises  the  potential  of  “unemploy¬ 
ability”  on  a  wide  scale  forming  “a  human  scrap  heap”.  One  can  easily 
envisage  the  average  worker  commenting: 

“What  the  hell— 

Eat,  drink  and  be  merry. 

For  tomorrow  I’ll  be  obsolete.” 

The  position  of  the  white  collar  worker,  particularly  the  clerical  force 
is  unclear.  Some  writers  feel  there  is  a  general  increase  in  office  (adminis¬ 
trative)  positions,  while  others  feel  there  will  be  an  increasing  decline — 
even  to  the  point  where  computers  can  program  themselves. 

Although  there  are  opposing  viewpoints  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of 
cybernation  on  work,  there  does  seem  to  be  recognition  of  the  paradox 
that  may  exist  in  the  next  two  generations.  There  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  highly  skilled  and  non-machine  occupations  while  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  actual  production  jobs  available  requiring  very 
low  skill.  A  person’s  qualification  will  determine  hoiv  hard  or  easy  it  is 
to  find  a  job. 

Today’s  unemployment  figures  are  questioned  by  some  as  to  their 
accuracy  in  indicating  the  actual  situation.  For  example,  if  one  includes 
the  “invisible”  unemployed— those  who  no  longer  search  for  work  or  work 
part-time  because  it  is  the  only  kind  of  work  they  can  find— then  real 
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unemployment  is  estimated  at  9%  at  least  in  the  U.S Also,  the  Vietnam 
war  may  well  be  having  a  blanket  effect— as  James  Reston  noted: 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  not  produced  the  economic  boom,  but  it  has 
kept  it  going.  This  is  a  poor  man’s  war.  It  is  just  big  enough  to  catch 
the  high  school  drop-out.”  (either  in  industry  or  the  draft)  10 

Without  high  defense  production  and  space  programs,  many  question 
the  ability  of  the  economy  to  employ  all  comers  and  this  includes  the 
Canadian  scene.  If  not,  then  consumer  buying  decreases  under  the  present 
system  of  income  distribution,  which  in  turn  affects  production.  Even 
with  defense  spending  forming  10%  of  the  Gross  National  Product  of  U.S., 
it  is  still  questioned  if  society  can  consume  the  multiplicity  of  products 
being  produced,  on  which  continuing  employment  for  many  depends. 

The  idea  that  work  will  be  upgraded  is  also  debated.  It  is  possible 
that  monitoring  and  maintenance  work  may  ultimately  require  less  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  even  the  skilled  labour  force. 

There  is  also  recognition  that  the  institution  of  work  is  changing  in 
that  even  if  all  find  employment,  there  will  be  shorter  work  weeks  "and 
longer  vacations  and  probably  earlier  retirement.  The  pessimist  doubts 
if  our  society  is  capable  of  finding  increased  leisure  meaningful. 

II  Leisure  and  the  Work  Ethic 

At  present,  work  and  leisure  are  interdependent  in  the  following 
three  ways: 

1.  For  some  people,  work  and  leisure  are  inseparable,  in  that  they  are 
able  to  do  what  they  find  most  meaningful  in  their  occupation,  e.g. 
artist,  researcher.  If  given  the  guarantee  of  income,  irrespective  of 
their  work,  they  would  probably  continue  in  a  similar  manner  because 
therein  lies  their  reason  for  being. 

2.  For  others,  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  time  free  from  work,  i.e. 
from  an  activity  undertaken  possibly  out  of  interest,  but  definitely  for 
economic  livelihood. 

3.  For  still  others,  the  possibility  is  voiced  that  they  may  not  need  to  or 
be  able  to  work. 

Work  not  only  serves  an  economic  function  in  our  society,  but  also 
influences  (if  not  defines)  status,  use  of  time,  interpersonal  relationships, 
sources  of  challenge,  self-worth,  and  possibly  escape. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  the  problems  associated  with  the  debate  on 
Leisure  are  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  institution  of  work  is  changing  so  that  the  above  mentioned 
functions  are  no  longer  relevant,  is  it  desirable  and  possible  for  leisure 
to  serve  these  functions? 

2.  If  the  Protestant  Ethic,  which  views  the  activity  of  work  as  a  virtue— 
possibly  in  some  minds,  an  absolute  necessity— how  does  one  deal  with 
possible  guilt  or  confusion  over  the  fact  that  work  may  not  be  the 
focus  of  one’s  life. 

The  more  specific  problems  arising  out  of  increased  leisure  may  well  be: 

1.  There  may  be  an  increase  in  marital  tensions  if  work  can  no  longer 
be  a  source  of  escape  from  marital  difficulties. 

2.  Earlier  retirement  may  mean  loss  of  meaning  in  life  for  increasing 
numbers  since  many  older  persons  literally  need  toil. 
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3.  How  can  the  “rhythm  of  acting  and  reflecting,  giving  and  receiving  be 
infused  into  free  time,  so  that  it  is  not  just  active  franticity  or  passive 
boredom,  which  Big  Business  is  capitalizing  on.”11 

4.  What  role  does  Sunday  serve?  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  viewed  Sunday 
laws  as  creating  “an  atmosphere  of  entire  community  repose,”12  for 
health  purposes,  not  the  establishment  of  religion.  However,  with  shift 
work  and  longer  week-ends,  research  into  the  extent  of  the  day  of  rest 
should  be  undertaken.  The  Lord’s  Day  Alliance  has  commissioned  an 
initial  research  project  on  the  possible  effects  of  shift  work  on  church 
activities.  Also,  if  “a  change  is  as  good  as  a  rest”  and  mobility  enables 
rapid  change  of  scenery  and  associations,  how  much  is  Sunday  a  day  of 
change  rather  than  rest  and  how  does  the  church  relate  to  this?  Research 
is  also  necessary  on  the  church’s  role  during  summer.  One  study  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  United  States  revealed  one  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  change  was  to  family  activities  in  local  places,  so 
that  the  church’s  custom  of  closing  down  for  the  summer  or  just  having 
only  children’s  activities  wras  not  relevant.13 

5.  There  will  now  be  time  for  contemplation:  For,  we  are  now  in  an 
affluent  society,  as  defined  by  M.  Lamontagne: 

“A  society  becomes  affluent  when  the  average  citizen  prefers  to  work 
less  rather  than  to  earn  more,  when  he  is  protected  against  the  main 
economic  risks  of  life,  when  he  has  an  easy  access  to  education,  and  he 
devotes  a  declining  portion  of  his  income  to  basic  necessities.” 
Professor  Lee  points  out  that  the  condition  of  a  man’s  being  will  be 
brought  into  bold  relief— and  it  may  be  a  devastating  experience.14 

Possibly  the  overriding  question  is  “can  our  society  cope  with  leisure?” 
Those  who  view  leisure  as  part  of  a  totality  of  being  involving  discovery, 
creativity  and  service,  see  a  real  danger  that  our  society  is  threatened  by 
leisure.  Education  and  discipline  are  seen  as  necessary  for  true  leisure, 
rather  than  just  free  time.  And  herein  lies  the  dilemma.  In  previous 
leisure  societies,  those  with  time  for  leisure  pursuits,  also  had  the  educa¬ 
tion.  Robert  Theobald  has  noted  that  in  the  coming  era,  a  “Reverse 
Leisure  Society”  is  developing  wherein  those  persons  with  the  least  educa¬ 
tion  have  the  most  time  for  leisure. 

Also,  just  what  constitutes  meaningful  activity  is  the  subject  of  debate 
e.g.  the  hippies’  definition  of  discovery,  creativity  and  service  versus  the 
establishments  versus  the  average  man  on  the  street.  Most  sociologists  see 
the  biggest  problem  for  the  average  man  ivho  is  increasingly  “free”  from 
work;  but,  as  Professor  Farina  points  out,  freedom  implies  freedom  from 
and  freedom  to;  he  wonders  just  what  the  average  man  has  freedom  to. 

The  dilemma  of  a  society  dominated  by  economic  values  in  the 
present  and  facing  increased  leisure  in  the  future  is  captured  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks. 

“What  would  you  do  with  your  time  if  you  were  guaranteed  your 
present  real  income  for  life  and  could  not  accept  other  income  for 
whatever  you  chose  to  do  with  your  time?”15 

“(At  Present),  St.  Peter  is  assumed  to  ask  applicants  only  ivhat  they 
have  done  to  increase  the  Gross  National  Product”. 

(John  Galbraith) 
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III  Image  of  Man 

Some  of  the  problems  facing  us  such  as  air  pollution  have  been  with 
us  for  some  time  but  have  recently  commanded  our  attention  because  of 
their  quantitative  increase.  Issues  such  as  leisure,  the  work  ethic,  tech¬ 
nological  breakthroughs  such  as  genetic  manipulation  are  viewed  by  many 
as  qualitatively  different  problems  from  those  ever  faced  before. 

Underlying  all  these  changes,  one  senses  the  need  of  a  new  image  of 
man.  Not  only  the  ethics  of  work  and  leisure  are  subject  to  reevaluation, 
but  there  is  also  need  for  an  ethic  of  change,  of  responsible  affluence  and 
of  revolution.  Is  it  possible  that  the  very  goals  which  brought  about  this 
new  era  of  affluence  and  technology  will  be  those  goals  which  man  must 
discard  if  he  is  to  live  with  what  he  has  created?  Values  are  needed  to 
define  man’s  self-worth  in  other  than  economic  terms.  “Just  ivliat  consti¬ 
tutes  a  valid  life  pattern?”  —  this  question,  posed  by  Robert  Theobald, 
must  be  faced. 

Related  to  this  question  of  identity,  is  the  realization  that  humans 
are  no  longer  the  species  uniquely  capable  of  complex  manipulation  of 
the  environment— computers  also  have  this  ability.  Also  how  do  tradi¬ 
tional  concepts  of  death,  love,  nature,  creation  relate  to  questions  of  human 
hibernation,  genetic  manipulation,  etc. 

At  the  heart  of  the  issues  is  the  subject  of  man’s  basic  nature.  Is  man 
viewed  as  desiring  of  and  capable  of  responsible  behaviour,  whether  in¬ 
volved  in  earning  a  living  or  free  to  do  as  he  desires? 

In  discussing  the  above  questions,  a  caution  shoidd  be  noted— that  non- 
scientific  truths  are  on  the  rise;  the  age  of  reason  is  on  the  wane.  However, 
the  how  of  living  these  non-scientific  truths  is  far  from  consensus— especially 
between  the  younger  and  older. 

IV  Modes  of  Strategy 

“The  chaos  of  the  industrial  revolution  .  .  .  was  caused  by  an  almost 

complete  lack  of  thinking  about  human  values,  about  what  man's 

relationship  to  the  productive  and  distributive  process  should  be, 

about  what  man’s  relationship  to  his  fellowmen  should  be.”16 

Although  the  above  quote  applies  as  well  to  today,  at  least  some  think¬ 
ing  is  being  done  about  the  new  era.  In  general  it  is  taking  three  possible 
positions. 

1.  Cut  off  technological  growth.  The  threat  of  dehumanization  and  lack 
of  social  pluralism  and  spontaneity  is  too  great.  Jacque  Ellul,  author 
of  The  Technological  Society  is  the  proponent  of  this  viewpoint. 

2.  Improve  the  present  system  by  shoring  up  the  gaps,  e.g.,  increasing 
public  works,  jobs,  retraining,  income  supplements,  multiple  “leisure” 
activities. 

3.  Seek  to  create  a  vision  of  the  new  society  and  new  modes  of  behaviour 
to  move  towards  it,  e.g.  guaranteed  annual  income,  new  economic 
theory,  an  emphasis  on  man’s  relationship  to  man  rather  than  to 
things. 

In  both  of  the  latter  ideas,  the  problems  will  be  met  only  by  use  of 
the  very  tools  which  brought  them  about— computers  and  long-range 
planning. 

In  dealing  with  the  various  possible  strategies,  two  factors  underlie 
them:  power  and  time. 
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The  Question  of  Power 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  just  where  the  bases  of  power  will  be  is 
uncertain  in  the  new  era.  Will  it  be  with  the  massive  corporations  with 
worldwide  holdings  who  influence  the  economic  market  rather  than  vice 
versa?  Will  it  be  with  the  researchers  and  educators  who  have  the  tech¬ 
nical  know-how  which  industry  needs  or  are  they  too  financially  allied 
with  the  goals  of  the  industrial  state  (see  John  Galbraith’s  “The  New 
Industrial  State”)?  Will  it  be  under  persons  involved  in  the  massive 
communications  and  knowledge  complex  that  is  arising  (see  article  on 
invasion  of  privacy)? 

Within  all  these  possibilities,  lies  the  question  of  the  future  of 
democracy,  the  role  of  the  individual,  and  those  who  lack  power  but 
increasingly  are  demanding  power  and  social  dignity. 

The  Lack  of  Time 

“In  the  past,  through  progress,  mankind  felt  in  command.  We  are 
now  in  a  drift  where  forces  we  never  knew  existed,  or  chose  to  ignore, 
have  congregated  at  once,  insisting  to  be  dealt  with”. 

Here  is  the  biggest  difficulty  often  causing  one  to  suffer  from  “Informa¬ 
tion  Overload”.  One  is  increasingly  aware  of  the  variety  of  problems 
facing  the  world  today,  yet  not  aware  of  all  the  relevant  factors.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  present  situation,  let  alone  undertake  creative 
strategies  and  goals.  Where  the  observer  foresees  the  need  for  radical 
change,  he  also  inevitably  sees  lack  of  time  to  prepare  and  hence  direct 
that  change.  The  new  factor  is  the  speed  of  change. 

“Up  to  now,  because  our  evolution  was  slow,  we  could  let  the  past 
determine  the  present.  From  now  on,  we  will  have  to  look  to  the 
future  to  decide  the  present,  if  we  do  not  want  to  solve  problems 
which  have  already  disappeared.” 

—SENATOR  M.  LAMONTAGUE. 
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4.  Themes  in  a  Technological  Society  of 
Abundance  and  Poverty 

Rev.  Edgar  File 
Toronto 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  in  the  last  decade  on  the  questions 
of  affluence  and  poverty  that  we  have  become  somewhat  immunized  to  the 
implications  of  all  the  facts  and  figures  and  proposals  and  counter  pro¬ 
posals.  We  have  not  paused  to  ponder  the  significance  of  the  current 
themes  in  our  rapidly  changing  technological  society  except  to  react  with  a 
variety  of  responses. 

I  am  personally  indebted  to  my  involvement  with  the  urban  training 
movement  and  to  theologically  trained  social  scientists  like  Gibson  Winter 
for  many  insights  as  I  seek  to  make  sense  of  the  contemporary  scene  and 
to  implement  action  strategies. 

Of  what  does  the  observer  of  the  contemporary  North  American  scene 
begin  to  become  aware?  Let  us  just  list  some  of  these  things:  an  economy 
with  regular  ups  and  dowms  but  one  that  continues  booming:  rapid  in¬ 
creases  in  the  rate  of  technological  change— “cybernetics”  and  “automa¬ 
tion”;  high  wages  and  continued  growth  in  the  size  of  the  work  force; 
increased  leisure  time  activities  and  affluent  living;  many  unresolved  but 
apparently  solvable  problems  in  relation  to  air  and  water  pollution,  trans¬ 
portation,  housing,  chronic  poverty,  hardcore  unemployment  and  un¬ 
employables;  social  protest,  often  violent,  in  negro  ghettos,  in  urban 
redevelopment  areas,  in  student  affairs  and  in  international  affairs,  espe¬ 
cially  relating  to  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet  Nam. 

What  do  we  note  than  but  a  growing  swell  of  protest  accompanying 
a  groiving  economy  in  an  affluent  technological  society.  We  note  further 
that  the  most  insistent  protestors  are  to  be  found  among  a  student  genera¬ 
tion  that  has  never  before  had  such  opportunity  and  such  abundance  of 
material  possessions. 

It  is  in  this  context  of  such  discontent  amid  affluence  in  our  contem¬ 
porary  technological  society  that  we  seek  to  identify  the  themes  suggested 
in  the  title. 

Participation  and  Interdependence 

One  major  theme  is  participation.  The  civil  rights  struggle  has  been 
all  about  negro  participation  as  full  citizens  in  schools,  home  acquisition, 
job  opportunities,  voting,  etc.  Student  protest  began  with  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  broader  struggles  for  human  dignity  in  civil  rights  and  other 
national  and  international  issues.  Then,  it  came  back  to  the  campus  and 
schools  where  now  they  seek  to  press  their  rights  to  participate  in  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  processes  that  affect  their  lives  as  students.  In  commenting  on 
his  study  of  contemporary  student  movements  Richard  Flacks  “has  noted 
the  middle  class  background  of  most  of  those  engaged  in  the  protests  and 
has  underlined  the  fact  that  these  students  came  generally  from  democratic 
home  environment  and  are  impatient  with  institutions  which  deny  demo¬ 
cratic  rights  to  themselves  or  others.”  (Quoted  in  Gibson  Winter  “Man  & 
Freedom  In  a  Technological  Society”,  a  Detroit  Industrial  Mission  Occa¬ 
sional  Paper).  .  .  . 

Students  and  ex-students,  housewives,  clergy,  academics  and  varieties 
of  other  citizens  participate  today  in  acts  of  dissent  and  protest  as  one  way 
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of  expressing  their  desire  to  have  this  right  of  participation  extended  to 
the  poor  and  the  powerless,  the  alienated  and  the  disenfranchised  members 
of  our  communities. 

1  he  war  in  Viet  Nam  has  brought  this  theme  into  sharp  focus  for 
American  youth  and  into  some  focus  for  Canadians  who  must  deal  with 
questions  as  support  for  draft  resisters,  acquiescence  in  Canadian  profit 
from  sales  of  war  materials,  etc.  Here  we  have  U.S.  youth  on  the  one  hand 
seeking  to  participate  in  the  decision  making  processes  which  affect  their 
lives  yet  on  the  other  hand  being  compelled  to  fight  in  a  war  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  many  of  them  have  had  no  voice.  In  addition  they  see  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  with  no  voice  in  the  affair,  having  death  and 
destruction  heaped  upon  them  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  democracy 
by  the  U.S.  government  and  its  puppet  satellite  in  Saigon,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  armies. 

So  we  observe  growing  protest  amid  growing  affluence  and  we  note  a 
ground  sivell  toiuard  participation  paradoxically  accompanied  by  increas¬ 
ing  domination  of  individual  lives  by  government  and  by  other  agencies 
of  social  control  such  as  the  school  systems  which  now  have  more  and 
more  young  people  for  more  years  of  their  lives  than  ever  before. 

A  second  major  theme  which  follows  from  this  is  that  of  interde¬ 
pendence.  The  thrust  toward  greater  participation  takes  place  at  a  time 
when  we  are  becoming  aware  of  our  increasing  interdependence  in  society, 
nation  and  world.  Yet  the  values,  symbols  and  institutions  which  still 
dominate  our  lives  tend  to  be  racial,  ethnic,  nationalistic,  denominational 
rather  than  ecumenical,  international  and  interdependent.  With  com¬ 
munications  media  and  the  specialization  of  a  technological  society  we 
have  indeed  become  a  global  village  in  which  we  are  truly  interdependent 
members  one  of  another.  Yet  we  lack  the  forms  and  communal  institu¬ 
tions  to  express  this  interdependence  and  the  cultural  and  religious  sym¬ 
bols  to  shape  it,  to  humanize  it,  to  help  it  achieve  its  potential.  A  genera¬ 
tion  of  youth  reared  on  TV  acknoivledges  the  interdependence  of  the 
global  village  more  than  previous  generations.  Perhaps  more  so  than  their 
parents’  generation  these  youth  seek  ivith  great  tenacity  the  freedom  to 
develop  the  symbols,  the  new  patterns  of  moral  and  social  order,  the  new 
institutions  and  the  communal  sharing  demanded  to  actualize  this  sense 
of  interdependence. 

The  institutions,  symbols  and  values  of  an  earlier  industrial  era  accom¬ 
panied  us  into  this  era  where  advanced  technology  has  so  increased  our 
productivity  and  material  comforts.  I  his  technology  has  increased  our 
dependence  upon  technological  functions  and  indeed  in  transforming  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society.  This  transformation  comes  like  a  flood  tide, 
revolutionizing  with  the  rapidity  of  the  social  change  it  demands,  existing 
social  institutions,  bringing  totally  new  meanings  and  values  for  personal 
dignity  and  human  community  and  freedom.  Those  forms  which  may  have 
been  democratic  and  human  in  an  earlier  era  become  anti  democratic 
and  demonic  in  the  technological  society.  Youth  who  are  growing  up  in 
the  technological  era  seem  to  be  the  first  to  perceive  the  demonic  and 
anti  democratic  nature  of  many  of  our  traditional  values  and  institutional 
forms. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  this  essay  I  should  like  to  isolate  and  look 
mote  carefully  at  the  implications  ot  these  themes  for  persons  in  the  lower 
economic  levels  of  our  society.  From  this  focus  I  believe  that  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  all  of  society  will  be  more  clear  and  precise. 
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Implications  for  the  Poor 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  change  initiated  in  the  technological  society  has 
to  do  with  the  total  transformation  of  the  character  of  human  dignity  and 
our  understanding  of  it.  In  an  earlier  era  human  dignity  was  tied  up  with 
the  exercise  of  individual  initiative  and  enterprise.  Today  we  must  lay 
aside  all  the  “red  herrings”  about  the  welfare  state,  the  lack  of  motivation, 
etc.  and  acknowledge  that  human  dignity  in  the  technological  society  comes 
only  through  the  participation  of  each  individual,  as  a  right,  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  resources  of  that  society. 

If  technological  competence  is  thus  seen  as  a  birthright  for  each 
member  of  society  then  exclusion  from  the  resources  of  that  society  is 
seen  as  a  de7iial  of  that  birthright  and  an  indictment  on  that  society.  This 
is  the  neiv  ethical  and  sociological  reality  ivhich  must  be  faced  as  we 
address  any  “tear  on  poverty”  or  any  programs  such  as  a  guaranteed 
annual  income,  medicare,  housitig,  education,  etc.  Decent  housing  in  a 
stable  community  is  not  a  privilege  to  be  earned  but  a  necessity  that  goes 
with  membership  in  a  technological  society.  Availability  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  educational  and  vocational  opportunities  commensurate  with  one’s 
capabilities  can  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  a  market  system  but 
must  be  the  planned  goal  of  the  technological  society.  To  deny  a  person 
such  a  foundation  for  his  life  excludes  him  from  participation  in  society 
and  denies  him  his  personhood.  To  be  excluded  from  adequate  medical 
care  in  a  technologically  interdependent  society  means,  in  principle,  to  be 
excluded  from  the  basic  right  to  be  a  person  with  human  dignity  in  that 
society. 

As  the  excluded  and  the  alienated  begin  to  realize  that  they  are  losing 
their  birthright  to  human  dignity  and  to  membership  in  a  technological 
society,  their  discontent  and  protest  and  that  of  the  other  “participators” 
mentioned  earlier  will  surely  rise  far  above  the  urban  riots  of  previous 
summers  and  destroy  the  present  civilization  as  effectively  as  any  nuclear 
holocaust.  (We  may  soon  require  the  convocation  of  regional  “survival” 
conferences  to  address  this  crisis  as  has  been  proposed  elsewhere.) 

In  previous  eras  our  proverty-stricken  urban  masses  had  hopes  through 
diligent  effort  to  escape  their  ghettos.  Today  those  caught  up  in  the 
poverty  subculture,  whether  rural  or  urban,  are  coming  to  realize  that 
there  is  no  way  out,  that  unskilled  labour  is  the  first  victim  of  automation, 
that  welfare  recipients  are  trapped.  The  poverty  cycle  is  downward.  With¬ 
out  technological  competence,  the  poor  have  no  hope  of  fulfilling  expec¬ 
tations  of  membership  in  society  or  of  achieving  human  dignity.  Amid 
the  rising  affluence  of  society,  so  visibly  conspicuous,  grows  bitterness  and 
despair  and  social  dynamite  as  expectations  are  raised  and  technological 
resources  denied. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  growing  resistance  to  the  dependency  that 
the  welfare  system  fosters,  with  its  philosophy  of  charity  and  paternalism. 
There  is  no  place  for  this  philosophy  in  the  technological  society  as  it 
relates  to  persons  on  the  lower  economic  levels,  for  welfare  services  founded 
upon  it  perpetuate  dependency  and  guarantee  poverty.  The  dependent 
poor  come  to  realize  that  their  very  need  for  welfare  services  excludes  them 
from  full  membership  in  the  technological  society.  Until  they  are  supported 
by  the  full  technological  resources  of  society  as  a  right,  any  continued 
dependency  fostered  by  the  welfare  system  only  postpones  the  inevitable 
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confrontation  with  this  new  sociological  reality.  Hence  come  the  protests 
against  church  and  state,  public  and  private  welfare  bureaucracies  and 
hence  we  see  the  crucial  significance  of  emerging  local  neighbourhood 
organizations  which  seek  to  acknowledge  interdependence  and  demand 
both  power  and  participation  in  the  technological  society. 

A  final  word  about  the  political  conservatism  which  will  be  offended 
by  much  of  the  analysis  herein.  Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  some  pres¬ 
ently  cherished  personal  freedoms  will  be  lost  with  the  emergence  of  the 
interdependent  society  in  the  technological  era.  We  do  not  yet  have  the 
new  social  myths  and  ideological  resources  to  deal  creatively  with  this  new 
sociological  reality.  Some  will  seek  to  understand  the  new  within  an 
earlier  framework  of  myths  and  ideology  including  individualism,  free 
enterprise,  limited  governmental  powers,  puritan  work  ethic  and  moral 
values,  socialism,  etc.  For  such  as  do,  let  it  be  clear  to  them  that  restrict¬ 
ing  technological  resources  or  placing  them  on  some  basis  of  merit  as  in 
the  charitable  and  paternalistic  welfare  philosophy  of  yesterday  means 
simply  to  reject  the  new  sociological  reality.  To  talk  about  political  and 
economic  realities  and  the  “art  of  the  possible”  in  the  context  of  these 
earlier  myths  and  ideologies  is  also  to  reject  this  new  sociological  reality 
and  to  postpone  the  inevitable  confrontation.  Whether  this  confrontation 
comes  with  revolution  and  violence  or  through  evolutionary  processes, 
depends  upon  the  acknowledgment  by  all  of  our  interdependence  and  our 
participation  together  in  the  creation  of  a  society  where  human  dignity  is 
possible  for  each. 

5.  Decision-Making  in  a  Cybernated  Era 

Dr.  Robert  Theobald 
British  Socioeconomist,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(Address  to  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Board, 

Casa  Loma,  Toronto,  February  20,  1968) 

A  new  era  is  forcing  itself  in  on  us 
with  almost  overwhelming  suddenness.  Our 
values  and  attitudes  are  challenged  from 
all  sides.  We  are  coming  to  perceive  that 
we  must  deal  with  orders  and  magnitudes 
of  change  far  greater  than  those  we  have 
known  in  the  past.  We  are  also  coming 
to  suspect  that  the  methods  of  decision¬ 
making  that  we  have  used  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  will  not  be  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  problems  we  presently  confront.  I  shall 
examine  the  reasons  why  we  must  change 
our  decision-making  approaches  and  the 
effects  we  can  anticipate  as  we  do  so. 

“Skinner  Boxes” 

In  order  to  examine  this  topic  we  must 
return  and  face  the  fact  that  our  whole 
social  system  is  based  on  a  particular  view  of  man.  This  view  has  probably 
been  elaborated  most  fully  by  B.  F.  Skinner  who  has  carried  out  experi¬ 
ments  with  rats.  The  rats  are  placed  in  cages  in  which  they  have  limited 
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ranges  of  choice.  Typically,  there  might  be  an  electric  grid  at  one  end 
of  the  cage  and  a  mechanism  for  securing  food  at  the  other.  Skinner 
then  observes  that  the  rats  avoid  the  electric  grid  which  causes  shocks 
and  that  they  act  to  obtain  the  food.  He  concludes  that  rats  react  to 
positive  and  negative  sanctions  or,  more  colloquially  to  the  whip  and 
the  carrot.  He  then  generalizes  this  conclusion  to  apply  to  man. 

The  most  devastating  commentary  on  this  conclusion  which  is 
known  to  me  is  contained  in  a  science-fiction  story.  The  short  piece 
describes  the  plight  of  a  human.  “Skinner-box”  psychologist  who  was 
caught  by  an  alien  race  and  placed  in  an  alien  Skinner  box.  The  psy- 
cologist  knew  that  he  would  be  recognized  as  intelligent  and  creative 
if  he  could  find  a  way  to  act  outside  the  positive  and  negative  sanctions 
built  into  the  box.  He  discovered,  however,  that  the  box  did  not  permit 
this:  the  only  choices  in  the  box  were  between  obeying  the  positive 
and  negative  sanctions  or  destroying  oneself.  For  example,  one  could 
choose  to  starve  oneself  to  death  but  this  would  be  interpreted  by  the 
observer  not  as  the  mark  of  intelligence  but  rather  of  disorientation. 

The  Skinner  box  assumes  what  it  claims  to  prove.  In  effect,  all  that 
we  learn  from  Skinnerian  experiments  is  that  neither  rats  nor  men  are 
wilfully  stupid  unless  they  have  no  hope.  The  experiments  tell  us 
nothing  at  all  about  the  pattern  of  behavior  which  develops  when  man 
has  a  full  and  wide  range  of  options. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  theoretical  model  which  provides  us  with 
the  beginning  of  answers  to  this  far  more  important  question.  Abraham 
Maslow,  a  psychologist,  has  developed  a  theory  based  on  an  assumed 
hierarchy  of  needs.  He  argues  that  as  man’s  needs  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  security  are  met,  the  individual  can  move  upward  through 
his  need  for  recognition  into  a  position  of  full  self-actualization.  In 
other  words,  when  there  is  an  order  of  potential  abundance  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  use  the  whip  and  the  carrot:  rather  we  must  set  man  free 
for  he  will  then  develop  his  own  life  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of 
the  society. 

This  thesis  is  not  really  startling  except  for  people  who  have  inter¬ 
nalized  a  Skinnerian  view  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  shortest  statement 
of  the  theory  of  self-actualization  which  I  have  ever  heard  was  set  out 
by  a  welfare  client  who  stated  simply:  “When  you’re  hungry,  you  don’t 
have  too  much  time  to  think  about  the  long-run  future.” 

The  New  Situation  of  Abundance 

If  the  view  of  Maslow  is  correct,  therefore,  man  has  already  mutated 
in  a  very  real  sense.  The  coming  of  the  potential  abundance  in  the  years 
after  the  second  world  war  has  provided  most  young  Americans  with  new 
conditions  in  which  their  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  security  have  been 
guaranteed.  It  has  also  provided  all  young  people,  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  minority  of  privileged  people  have 
such  rights.  As  a  consecjuence,  profound  drives  have  been  created  which 
demand  the  freedom  to  develop  oneself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  one’s 
power.  These  drives  are  normally  expressed  in  such  terms  as  “student 
power,”  “black  power,”  “green  (money)  power.”  Although  the  expression 
of  these  terms  has  often  been  distorted  by  the  pressure  of  events,  they 
amount  to  demands  to  be  human,  as  opposed  to  pre-human,  along  one’s 
own  personal  lines. 

These  drives  are  potentially  profoundly  positive  in  their  effects.  Those 
people  who  have  understood  the  necessity  to  control  their  own  lives  can, 
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if  freed  from  present  constraints,  invent  neiv  and  better  futures.  Those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  human  beings  who  have 
understood  the  potential  of  this  new  style  know  that  it  is  indeed  true 
that  if  one  has  faith  one  can  move  mountains.  Unless  we  can  rediscover 
our  faith,  however,  we  will  continue  to  be  in  the  molehill-moving  business. 

Unfortunately,  most  people  do  not  perceive,  as  yet,  how  they  can 
have  power  over  their  own  lives.  They  feel  trapped  in  a  real-life  Skinner 
box  where  self-actualization  is  impossible.  The  resulting  feeling  of  power¬ 
lessness  which  meshes  so  badly  with  the  need  for  the  capacity  to  control 
their  own  lives  is  forcing  a  growing  number  of  people  into  anomie 
or  violence. 

This  can  be  easily  understood  on  the  basis  of  existing  psychological 
theorizing.  We  know  that  interruptions  of  any  profound  drive  leads  the 
individual  either  into  violence  or  eventually  forces  him  into  apathetic 
behavior.  We  have  not  perceived  up  to  this  point,  however,  that  the 
basic  drive  toward  self-actualization  is  becoming  more  central  to  people 
than  the  drives  created  by  the  need  for  material  resources,  security 
and  sex. 

What  then  must  be  done?  This  new  man  is  no  longer  willing  to 
be  ordered  or  administered,  rather  he  demands  the  rights  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  determine  his  own  course  and  that  of  the  community  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  How  then  can  human  beings  work  together  to  bring 
about  desirable  results  if  the  Administrator  is  no  longer  able  to  give 
orders? 

I  believe  that  the  answers  to  this  question  can  only  be  found  in 
terms  of  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  demand  for  power  being  put 
forward  by  the  best  individuals  throughout  the  society.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  not  yet  developed  the  language  easily  to  explain  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  stance:  I  shall  therefore  have  to  try  to  convey  as  much 
as  I  can  within  a  very  inadequate  symbol  and  semantic  structure.  (Much 
of  the  analysis  that  I  shall  use  in  the  next  few  minutes  derives  from 
work  carried  out  by  students  at  Northwestern  University  to  be  published 
in  April  1968  under  the  title  Dialogue  on  Violence  and  Non-Violence 
by  Bobbs-Merrill.) 

Respect  for  Personhood 

The  demand  for  power  over  one’s  own  life  can  be  translated  into  a 
statement  that  each  individual  is  entitled  to  respect  for  his  individual 
personhood.  Failure  to  respect  the  individual’s  personhood,  as  defined 
by  the  person  himself,  can  be  seen  as  a  “violent”  act.  In  effect,  we 
might  define  violence  as  “damage  done  to  the  notion  of  person,  either 
physically  or  mentally,  with  the  notion  or  person  being  culturally  and 
personally  defined.  Non-violence  then  becomes  a  willingness  to  avoid 
attacking  the  personhood  of  other  people  even  though  it  may  appear 
that  their  views  are  misguided  or  even  dangerously  wrong. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  few  of  those  who  have  been  advancing  the 
thesis  that  they  should  have  power  over  their  own  lives  have  been  willing 
to  follow  through  the  logic  of  their  position.  They  have  tended  to 
argue  that  only  the  “good”  people  are  entitled  to  power  over  their 
lives,  that  “they”  (i.e.,  those  in  power)  are  already  abusing  their  position 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  “good”  people  to  prevent  them  from 
destroying  the  world. 

This  stance  seems  to  me  neither  intellectually  responsible  nor  prac¬ 
tically  realistic.  If  we  believe  that  people  are  capable  of  living  honest, 
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intelligent  lives,  we  surely  cannot  limit  this  ability  to  certain  styles  of 
individuals  defined  by  us  as  “good.”  If  we  do  take  such  a  position  we 
simply  fall  into  a  crude  “we-they”  dichotomy  where  our  problems  would 
be  solved  if  only  we  had  the  power:  in  other  words,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  replace  the  evil  people  in  the  present,  power  structure  with  us 
“good”  people  and  the  total  problem  woidd  be  solved.  This  solution 
would  not  work  for  the  reasons  ably  advanced  by  Peanuts:  “We  have 
met  the  enemy  and  we  are  they.” 

Reality  does  not  conform  to  this  simplistic  view  of  the  world.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  people  from  all  interest  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  many  groups  in  Canada.  I 
have  failed  to  find  many  people  or  groups  who  adhere  at  this  point  in 
our  personal  and  social  development  to  a  crude  belief  that  they  are 
entitled  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  needs  of  the  total  society.  Rather 
they  are  seeking  for  ways  in  which  their  efforts  may  more  effectively 
mesh  with  the  needs  of  the  total  society.  Perhaps  our  most  urgent  task, 
therefore,  is  to  discover  just  how  people  from  the  various  groups  can 
communicate  their  willingness  to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes. 

The  thesis  that  1  would  like  to  advance  for  your  consideration  is  that 
only  a  complete  acceptance  of  the  personhood  of  each  individual  will 
enable  us  to  strive  together  to  create  a  human  future.  In  terms  of  the 
definition  developed  by  Northwestern,  I  am  arguing  that  we  must  become 
unwilling  to  violate  the  personhood  of  another  human  being  at  any 
time:  that  all  of  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  creative  activity  with 
other  human  beings  rather  than  destructive  activities  against  other  human 
beings. 

This  is  not,  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight,  a  plea  for  or  an  accept¬ 
ance  of— the  rate  of  change  which  people  now  in  power  are  presently 
capable  of  providing.  The  analysis  of  the  need  for  self-actualization, 
given  above,  shows  that  it  is  basically  impossible  for  a  self-actualizing 
person  to  prevent  himself  from  reacting  violently  to  a  violent  situation 
in  which  he  is  placed  against  his  will:  rather  the  commitment  of  each 
non-violent  person  is  to  the  maximum  feasible  creation  of  synergetic 
possibilities.  (Synergy  is  the  opposite  of  entropy.  Entropy  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  process  whereby  random  disorder  tends  to  develop  from  order: 
synergy  is  the  process  of  inventing  order  and  growth  from  disorder 
and  chaos.) 

Argument  for  Non-Violence 

Such  a  formulation  of  non-violence  removes  most  of  the  problems 
traditionally  associated  with  the  doctrine.  It  is  no  longer  necessary,  for 
example,  to  develop  a  tortured  response  to  the  question  of  what  would 
happen  if  your  wife  was  attacked  in  the  street:  you  would  hit  the 
attacker  as  hard  and  as  effectively  as  possible.  However,  you  would  do 
it  with  no  sense  of  achievement  or  pleasure  but  rather  in  the  recognition 
that  it  was  the  least-bad  of  all  the  possible  alternatives  once  a  situation 
of  violence  had  been  forced  upon  you.  Similarly,  if  an  individual  with 
whom  you  are  discussing  refuses  to  enter  into  open-ended,  growth- 
oriented  dialogue  but  instead  forces  confrontation  upon  you,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  you  respond  with  verbal  violence:  for  his  good,  your  good 
and  that  of  the  audience  if  there  should  be  one. 

In  addition,  this  approach  makes  it  possible  to  answer  the  continued 
question  as  to  whether  the  individual  in  the  ghetto  or  the  poor  country 
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should  adopt  violence:  we  come  to  understand  that  most  people  in  these 
situations  have  little  choice  for  the  situation  in  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves  is  violent. 

Neverthless,  it  is  essential  that  we  recognize  that  every  time  we  are 
forced  to  use  violence  we  have  failed  to  move  toward  the  necessary 
changes;  at  the  very  best  we  are  creating  the  crisis  conditions  in  which 
progress  becomes  feasible.  The  Chinese  word  for  crisis  contains  two 
characters:  one  for  danger  and  one  for  opportunity.  The  “danger”  aspect 
will  continue  to  dominate  as  long  as  we  try  to  solve  a  new  problem 
with  old  tools:  the  “opportunity”  aspect  will  predominate  as  soon  as 
we  have  developed  synergetic  thinking  which  will  permit  the  creation 
of  better  conditions  for  those  involved  in  the  crisis. 

This  point  is  difficult  to  grasp,  largely  because  I  have  not  yet 
developed  a  symbology  capable  of  conveying  it  effectively.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  change  is  not  possible  in  a  world  in  which  nobody  feels  that 
there  are  problems  which  need  solving.  One  might  argue  that  this  was 
perhaps  the  case  in  the  early  sixties  on  the  North  American  continent: 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  force  issues  upon  the  society  so  that  they 
could  discover  the  immorality  of  the  existing  system. 

Today,  however,  the  issues  have  been  defined.  We  have  discovered 
that  the  need  and  desires  of  the  powerless  clash  most  profoundly  with 
a  socioeconomic  system  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  some  individuals  have 
a  right  to  control  others.  The  crisis  which  has  been  created  will  continue 
to  develop:  whether  it  leads  to  disaster  or  a  better  situation  now  depends 
on  our  ability  to  develop  methods  by  which  we  can  lead  ourselves 
out  of  the  traps  in  which  we  are  so  clearly  caught. 

There  are  three  major  traps  and  innumerable  minor  ones,  which 
Presently  prevent  men  from  gaining  power  over  their  own  lives.  The 
first  trap  is  the  war  trap :  at  the  present  time  each  country  must  install — 
and  indeed  invent  any  possible  weapon  system  for  our  politico-economic 
system  does  not  contain  any  other  method  than  war  for  settling  inter¬ 
national  disputes.  The  second  trap  is  the  job  trap:  despite  the  fact  that 
our  abundance  could  make  it  possible  for  many  people  to  do  what 
they  personally  think  important,  our  system  still  demands  that  everybody 
without  a  private  income  still  hold  a  job.  The  third  trap  is  the  consump¬ 
tion  trap:  in  the  present  socioeconomic  system  we  must  consume  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  produced  or  else  a  collapse  will  develop  in  the  economic 
system. 

The  Church  Administrator 

What  then  can  be  the  role  of  the  Church  Administrator  in  the 
radically  different  condition  which  I  have  tried  to  describe  briefly?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Church  administrator— and  indeed  all  administrators 
—are  confronted  with  the  need  for  massive  changes  in  attitudes  and 
approaches.  Fortunately,  however,  these  changes  if  correctly  perceived 
do  accord  with  his  fundamental  beliefs:  although  many  church  leaders 
find  this  difficult  to  understand  or  accept. 

The  first  necessary  step  is  to  re-examine  the  doctrine  of  original  sin: 
to  recognize  that  while  we  all  have  our  fair  share  of  “ornery  cussedness” 
we  cannot  be  rid  of  it  by  authoritarian  pronouncements  on  the  need  to 
be  moral.  Rather  each  of  us  must  learn  to  develop  our  own  humanity 
and  help  others  to  do  as  much.  One  of  the  Beatles’  lines  which  has  great 
resonance  among  young  people  has  relevance  here:  “I’ll  get  by  with  a 
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little  help  from  my  friends.”  But  the  help  must  be  genuine,  not  a  thickly 
masked  authoritarianism. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  have  misread  one  of  the  key  texts  in  the 
Bible:  “Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself?”  Perhaps  we  are  meant  to  love 
ourselves  enough  to  be  aware  that  acts  destructive  of  personhood,  whether 
one’s  own  or  others,  become  increasingly  rare  as  an  individual  moves 
toward  self-actualization.  Perhaps  if  we  love  ourselves,  we  can  then  love 
our  neighbor.  Once  one  becomes  aware  of  this  reality,  one  is  willing 
to  accord  to  others  the  same  right  to  self-awareness  as  one  desires  for 
oneself  for  one  is  no  longer  afraid  of  the  other  person. 

An  understanding  of  the  potential  for  self-awareness  would  inevi¬ 
tably  mean  that  we  would  move  away  from  bureaucratically-controlled 
administration  to  synergetic  thinking  in  groups  concerned  about  specific 
problems.  All  those  involved  in  particular  projects  would  be  brought 
together  to  invent  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
Leadership  in  the  group  then  devolves  upon  the  person  who  is  most 
capable  of  helping  the  group  to  formulate  its  thinking  at  any  particular 
point:  leadership  is  a  flexible  phenomenon.  Perhaps  the  most  developed 
model  for  such  approaches  is  the  task-force  model  in  business:  the  most 
involved  people  from  the  enterprise  are  brought  together  to  deal  with  a 
problem.  Authority  is  forgotten:  the  group  works  together. 

This  means  in  effect  a  new  meshing  of  co-operation  and  competition. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  techniques  developed  within  the 
first  group  of  astronauts.  Each  of  the  astronauts  formed  a  member  of 
a  close-knit  team  and  their  survival  depended  upon  the  skills  of  each 
one  of  them:  this  required  co-operation.  In  addition,  however,  they 
were  aware  that  there  had  to  be  one  person  who  would  be  the  first 
person  to  move  into  space  and  they  competed  for  this  possibility. 

The  object  of  the  activity  of  such  groups  will  not  normally  be  to 
discover  how  to  reach  a  specific  goal:  indeed  our  precise  problem  at 
this  point  is  that  we  really  do  not  know  what  goals  we  should  strive 
to  achieve  except  in  the  most  general  sense.  Rather  the  group  should 
attempt  to  start  a  process  which  will  help  themselves  and  others  to 
discover  in  what  areas  they  can  most  effectively  be  self-actualizing. 

From  my  own  experience  with  church  bureaucracies  in  the  United 
States  and  from  my  limited  experience  in  Canada,  I  have  discovered 
that  they  have  moved  so  far  from  the  people  who  they  are  meant  to 
serve  that  their  planning  has  become  totally  isolated  from  local  church 
needs.  One  need  look  no  further  than  the  continued  three-  and  four- 
year  plans  to  recognize  that  there  is  still  little  place  to  deal  with  the 
rapidly  changing  problems  of  this  society.  There  are  hopeful  signs  of 
change  at  this  point  but  the  dominant  mode  is  still  unfavourable  to 
meeting  real,  immediate  needs. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago,  I  attended  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
meeting  on  “Church  and  Society.”  At  this  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
new  central  vision— that  of  the  “servant  church”— was  required.  I  would 
like  to  commend  this  view  to  you  again:  to  suggest  that  your  role  as 
church  administrators  must  be  to  facilitate  the  needs  and  desires  of 
those  who  you  serve. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  as  though  this  would  mean  a  loss  of 
power  to  affect  events  just  at  the  moment  when  most  change  is  needed. 
Administrators  would  apparently  lose  the  possibility  of  imposing  their 
will.  But  this  power  is  largely  illusionary  at  this  point:  announcements 
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and  orders  from  church  bodies  receive  little  attention  today  except 
possibly  from  those  who  would  use  them  to  disrupt  the  church. 

Power,  today,  emerges  from  the  ability  to  bring  people  together 
to  advance  significant  shared  purposes.  Each  of  you  has  the  ability  to 
create  the  sort  of  group  in  which  this  power  can  be  generated.  I 
personally  know  of  no  potential  which  is  more  exciting  or  more  likely 
to  deal  with  the  issues  which  so  urgently  confront  us. 

A  Call  to  Celebration 

Let  me  close  with  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  recent  document  entitled 
A  Call  to  Celebration.1  They  express  for  me  the  life  style  we  must  adopt 
as  we  move  forward  into  the  future: 

1,  and  many  others  known  and  unknown  to  me,  call  you: 

—  to  celebrate  our  joint  pozver  to  provide  all  human  beings  with  the 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  they  need  to  delight  in  living. 

—  to  discover,  together  with  us,  what  we  must  do  to  use  mankind’s 
unlimited  power  to  create  the  humanity,  the  dignity  and  the  joyfulness 
of  each  one  of  us. 

—  to  be  responsibly  aware  of  your  personal  ability  to  express  your 
true  feelings  and  to  gather  us  together  in  their  expression. 

We  can  only  live  these  changes:  we  cannot  think  our  way  to  humanity. 
Every  one  of  us,  and  every  group  zvith  which  we  live  and  work,  must 
become  the  model  of  the  era  which  we  desire  to  create.  The  many  models 
which  will  develop  should  give  each  one  of  us  an  environment  in  which 
we  can  discover  our  potential  and  discover  the  way  into  a  more  humane 
world. 

We  call  you  to  join  man’s  race  to  maturity;  to  work  zvith  us  in 
inventing  the  future.  We  believe  that  human  adventure  is  just  beginning: 
that  mankind  has  so  far  been  restricted  in  developing  its  innovative  and 
creative  pozvers  because  it  zvas  overzvhelmed  by  toil.  Now  zve  are  free  to 
be  as  human  as  we  wish. 

The  celebration  of  man’s  humanity  through  joining  together  in  the 
healing  expression  of  one’s  relationship  with  others  and  the  grozving 
acceptance  of  one’s  own  nature  and  needs  will  clearly  create  major  con¬ 
frontations  with  existing  values  and  needs.  The  expanding  dignity  of 
each  man  and  each  human  relationship  must  necessarily  challange  exist¬ 
ing  systems. 

The  call  is  to  live  the  future.  Let  us  join  together  joyfully  to  cele¬ 
brate  our  azvareness  that  we  can  make  our  life  today  the  shape  of 
tomorrow’s  future. 

^opies  of  this  document  are  available  from  Apartment  16D,  400  Central  Park  West, 
New  York  10025,  N.Y. 


6.  Dialogue  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Technician 

By  Roger  L.  Shinn 

Dean  of  Instruction,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
( Excerpts  from  “Ethical  Perspectives  on  the  Guaranteed  Annual  Income .” 
Social  Action,  Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  3,  Nov.  1967) 

Christian  ethics  requires  the  interaction  of  the  prophet-seer  and 
the  scientist-technician.  Such  interaction  has  had  some  currency  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  the  church,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  necessity  in  techno- 
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logical  society.  The  two  different  roles  are  usually  played  by  different 
people,  but  occasionally  the  same  person  can  play  both  roles.  In  any 
case,  they  must  interact. 

T  he  prophet-seer  sees  his  world  with  a  vividness  lacking  to  most 
people.  He  sees  its  possibilities  and  its  failures.  He  is  sensitive  to 
human  needs,  potentialities,  and  pains.  Often  he  reacts  with  a  moral 
fury.  At  this  point  he  must  take  care  not  to  be  a  frustrated  egotist, 
projecting  his  hostilities  on  society  and  denouncing  it.  The  true  prophet 
acts  with  compassion.  But  he  makes  judgments  with  a  kind  of  absolute 
quality.  In  the  Bible  he  often  introduces  his  remarks  with  a  “Thus 
saith  the  Lord.  To  talk  that  way  is  either  a  terrible  responsibility  or 
a  blasphemy.  Most  of  us  are  wiser  to  say,  “I  think”  or  “It  appears 
to  me.  But  the  prophet  is  bolder.  He  may  ask  for  more  than  society 
will  do,  because  he  asks  for  what  is  right.  Somebody  else  can  come  along 
and  negotiate  a  workable  plan— and  perhaps  negotiate  better  because 
the  prophet  was  so  bold.  The  prophet  need  not  be  the  negotiator. 
But  sooner  or  later  the  point  comes  where  the  prophet  must  listen  to 
the  technician. 

The  scientist-technician  is  a  master  of  factual  evidence  and  an 
analyst  of  social  processes.  He  makes  tentative  judgments,  subject  to 
revision.  Frequently  he  is  dispassionate:  “If  you  do  this,  this  will 
probably  happen;  if  you  do  that,  that  wall  probably  happen;  if  you 
do  this  other,  we  don’t  know  what  will  happen  because  we  don’t  have 
enough  evidence.”  All  this  is  very  different  from  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.” 

1  he  prophet  may  not  need  the  technician  to  denounce  a  wrong— 
though  even  here  the  technician  may  tell  the  prophet  his  data  are 
wrong,  and  the  prophet  must  pay  attention.  The  prophet  does  not  need 
the  technician  to  say  to  the  men  in  power,  “Do  something!”  But  at 
the  point  where  the  prophet  wants  to  say,  “Do  this,”  he"  needs  the 
scientist-technician. 

The  prophet,  I  have  suggested,  may  rightly  demand  more  than  a 
society  is  likely  to  do.  But  he  is  irresponsible  if  he  asks  for  something 
that  is  silly  and  self-defeating,  something  that  really  will  not  accomplish 
what  he  wants,  because  he  does  not  understand  the  social  process. 
He  is  irresponsible  if  he  doesn’t  recognize  the  nature  of  certain  options 
and  choices.  The  technician  may  have  to  tell  the  prophet,  “What  you 
advocate  will  have  effects  you  never  guessed.  It  may  hurt  those  you 
aim  to  help.” 

We  hear  much  misguided  prophecy  that  fails  to  pay  attention  to  the 
technician.  For  example,  the  morally  sensitive  person  may  advocate 
reduction  of  income  taxes  in  the  lower  brackets  to  help  the  poor— then 
fail  to  help  the  poor  at  all,  since  they  aren’t  using  up  the  exemptions 
they  already  have.  He  may  make  reforms  that  produce  inflation  that 
chews  up  gains  faster  than  he  accomplishes  them.  The  weakness  of 
some  church  crusading— even  though  we  do  not  live  for  the  most  part 
in  a  crusading  church— is  failure  to  consult  the  technician.  Foolish 
campaigns  discredit  the  church,  not  simply  among  those  who  are  looking 
for  an  excuse  to  discredit  it,  but  among  people  who  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world.  So  the  prophet  must  listen  to  the  scientist- 
technician. 

But  then  the  technician,  in  turn,  must  listen  to  the  prophet— in 
himself  or  outside  himself.  Otherwise  his  recognition  of  a  situation 
becomes  clouded  and  corrupted  by  ideology.  He  works,  almost  un- 
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consciously,  within  a  value  framework  of  his  society,  which  needs  pro¬ 
phetic  criticism. 

I  am  not  asking  that  the  church  settle  down  in  the  middle  ground 
between  the  prophet  and  the  technician.  I  am  saying  that  it  must 
go  further  with  both,  must  include  both,  must  be  both.  I  don’t  want 
the  prophet  tamed  by  the  scientist-technician,  and  I  don’t  want  the 
technician  to  compromise  his  skills  to  please  the  prophet-seer.  Both 
must  be  authentic  and  must  interact.  In  their  rather  uncomfortable 
interaction  the  prophet  must  disturb  the  technician,  and  the  technician 
must  make  some  kind  of  workable  programme  out  of  the  impulses  of  the 
prophet.  The  prophet’s  cry  of  agony  is  not  the  technician’s  skill  with 
data  and  models;  the  technician’s  proficiency  is  not  the  prophet’s  insight. 
The  church  needs  both. 

This  leads  to  the  answer  I  would  give  to  a  question  often  raised: 
To  whom  do  we  listen,  the  poor  or  the  expert?  I  should  think  the  answer 
is  both.  To  whom  do  nurses  in  a  hospital  listen,  the  patients  or  the 
doctors?  To  both.  If  they  shut  their  ears  to  cither,  they  are  irresponsible. 
I  understand  this  analogy  to  imply  that  our  society  is  sick  and  that  the 
poor  are  in  a  particular  situation  to  feel  some  of  the  sickness  and 
articulate  it.  Hence  we  listen  to  the  poor,  who  suffer  from  the  sickness 
of  us  all.  We  listen  also  to  the  doctors  and  technicians  who  study  the 
metabolism  of  the  society  and  tell  us  what  the  various  proposed  medicines 
will  do. 


DIALOGUE  VS.  MONOLOGUE 

Loren  E.  Halvorson 

(Quotation  from  ‘‘Pilgrim’s  Process ”,  Rev.  J.  Jud,  pp.  100-101 ) 

Monologue  is  the  language  of  the  one  who  claims  to  have  all  the 
answers. 

Dialogue  is  the  language  of  those  who  have  been  broken  open 
and  know  that  they  are  the  ones  being  questioned. 

Monologue  is  defensive,  for  it  sees  its  world  threatened  by 
questions. 

Dialogue  is  open  to  all  questions.  It  is  persuaded  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  know  the  truth. 

Monologue  is  closed,  fixed,  rigid,  dogmatic. 

Dialogue  is  open  to  the  knowledge  that  one  does  not  possess  or 
control  the  truth  but  is  possessed  by  it. 

Monologue  is  the  speech  of  autonomous  man  who  claims  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  universe. 

Dialogue  is  the  speech  of  one  who  knows  he  is  being  addressed  by 
another. 

Monologue  is  the  language  of  the  disenchanted,  bored,  and  dis¬ 
illusioned  who  no  longer  “listen”  to  anything. 

Dialogue  is  the  language  of  the  adventurer  confronting  the  new 
with  bated  breath. 

Monologue  is  the  mood  of  the  isolated  and  lonely  masses. 

Dialogue  expresses  the  lively  chatter  within  the  community  of 
the  reconciled. 
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I.  For  Further  Reading 

1.  Don  N.  Michael,  The.  Next  Generation,  New  York:  Vintage,  1963. 
(Very  readable,  dealing  with  prospects  ahead  for  youths  of  today  and 
tomorrow) . 

2.  Cameron  P.  Hall  (ed.)  .  Human  Values  and  Advancing  Technology— 
A  New  Agenda  for  the  Church  in  Mission.  New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
1967.  Good  resource  book  for  discussion  and  action  groups,  exploring 
the  issues  growing  from  advancing  technology,  and  the  kinds  of 
decisions  placed  before  us. 

3.  Gibson  Winter,  Man  and  Freedom  in  a  Technological  Society.  Detroit 
Industrial  Mission,  1967.  An  amplification  of  the  themes  raised  in  Dr. 
Ed.  File’s  above  article. 

4.  Moral  and  Technological  Implication  of  Peace,  on  Earth.  Magazine  For 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  May,  1965.  New  York:  Nyack  Box  271. 
Six  papers  and  reactions  by  such  persons  as  Baynard  Rustin,  Kenneth 
Boulding,  Robert  Theobald. 

5.  Daedalus.  Towards  the  Year  2000.  Summer,  1967. 

6.  Triple  Revolution  (Cybernation,  Weaponry,  Human  Rights)  .  Liber¬ 
ation,  April,  1964.  (Reprints  available.)  A  forthright  statement  by  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  concerned  specialists,  stating  their  views  on  the 
“revolutionary”  aspects  of  today  and  constructive  proposals  which 
should  be  undertaken. 

Films 

Therefore  Choose  Life,  CBC  Tom  Koch  Producer.  The  film  raises  the 
issues  of  today— the  negative  and  positive  potential— and  highlights 
them  by  excellent  interviews  with  world-renowned  figures  such  as  Lewis 
Mumford,  Brock  Chisholm,  Gunnar  Myrdal. 
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IV 

THE  CHOICES— THE  PROPOSALS  FOR 

COMMUNITY 

A.  For  the  Computerized  Community 


1 .  The  Computer:  Today  and  Tomorrow 

(from  “Computers  and  Humanism”  Graduate  Faculties  Newsletter, 
Columbia  University.) 

Dr.  Kenneth  King,  director  of  the  Computer  Centre  for  Columbia 
University,  outlined  the  computer’s  current  uses. 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  suggest  that  most  who  work  in  education 
and  the  arts— whether  as  secondary  school  teachers,  publishing  scholars,  or 
creative  artists— will  come  face  to  face  with  the  growing  presence  of  the 
electronic  digital  computer.  The  social  scientists  have  joined  the  pure 
scientists  as  major  users,  and  the  “others”  are  fast  catching  up.  Art  History 
and  Archeology,  English  and  Comparative  Literature,  Music,  and  Lin¬ 
guistics  are  but  a  few  of  the  departments  within  the  Laculty  of  Philosophy 
that  have  become  computer  clients.  Throughout  the  country  at  least  a 
hundred  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  developing  computer  related 
programs.  Lor  example,  a  student  examining  the  acceptance  of  Christian 
elements  in  the  native  religions  of  different  African  tribes  was  able  with 
the  help  of  a  computer  to  handle  about  200  tribes,  whereas  he  would 
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otherwise  have  been  able  to  treat  no  more  than  twenty  in  the  time 
allocated. 

Most  examples  of  computerized  art  have  shown  better  free  association 
than  selectivity.  If  free  association  must  depend  on  billions  of  impressions, 
attitudes,  words,  facts,  and  whatnot,  that  a  person  must  accumulate  in  a 
lifetime,  wouldn’t  a  computer  be  rather  limited  in  this  respect?  Dr.  King 
explained  that  a  person  has  a  storage  capacity  anywhere  from  ten-to-the- 
twelfth  to  about  ten-to-the-twentieth  units  of  binary  decision.  The  storage 
capacity  for  computers  has  been  increasing,  and  there  are  now  storage 
devices  with  capacities  of  ten-to-the-twelfth  bits.  By  combining  several 
computer  storages,  increased  capacities  can  be  realized. 

Speculating  on  the  literary  promise  of  computers,  Dr.  King  pointed 
to  an  example  of  computer  experiment  in  language  processing  in  which  a 
computer  “converses”  with  a  person.  The  example,  using  a  format  of 
psychiatric  therapy,  is  interesting  as  a  tour  cle  force  but  also  suggests  a 
computer  potential  for  making  at  least  a  rudimentary  contribution  to 
dialogue.  The  example,  as  reported  in  Communications  of  the  ACM, 
January  1966,  starts  in  this  way: 

Person:  Men  are  all  alike. 

Computer:  In  wdiat  way 

Person:  They’re  always  bugging  us  about  something  or  other. 

Computer:  Can  you  think  of  a  specific  example 
Person:  Well,  my  boyfriend  made  me  come  here. 

Computer:  Your  boyfriend  made  you  come  here 
Person:  He  says  I’m  depressed  much  of  the  time. 

Computer:  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  depressed 
Person:  It’s  true.  I  am  unhappy. 

Computer:  Do  you  think  coming  here  will  help  you  not  to  be  unhappy 
Person:  I  need  some  help;  that  much  seems  certain. 

Computer:  What  would  it  mean  to  you  if  you  got  some  help 
Person:  Perhaps  I  could  learn  to  get  along  with  my  mother. 

Computer:  Tell  me  more  about  your  family 
Person:  My  mother  takes  care  of  me. 

Computer:  Who  else  in  your  family  takes  care  of  you 
Person:  My  father. 

Computer:  Your  father 

At  present  there  are  no  good  correspondence  courses  in  computer 
methods;  if  one  were  developed,  Dr.  King  thinks  remote  terminal  units 
would  be  helpful  for  those  taking  it.  These  units  can  be  rented  for  some¬ 
thing  under  a  hundred  dollars  per  month  each  and  tie  in  with  a  com¬ 
puter  center  via  long  distance  phone— the  computer  and  phone  charges 
being  additional.  There  is  also  a  small  key  punch  “trainer”  that  can  be 
purchased  for  under  ten  dollars,  but  Dr.  King  does  not  set  much  store 
on  it.  He  feels  that  a  “road  show”  would  be  more  effective  than  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course.  A  term  of  instructors  with  remote  units  to  tie  in  with 
a  computer  center  could,  he  thought,  offer  useful  indoctrination  by  staying 
a  few  days  at  each  stop— the  principal  drawback  being  that  many  who 
would  want  the  instruction  would  be  unable  to  take  the  particular  time 
off  for  it. 
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In  speaking  of  computer  training  and  conditioning  for  the  new  gen¬ 
eration,  Dr.  King  thinks  that  some  of  the  better  secondary  schools  have 
some  computer  competence  on  their  faculties  and  have  included  very 
introductory  computer  subjects  and  practice  on  a  selective,  voluntary 
basis  in  their  curricular  offerings.  He  mentioned  that  many  primary  and 
secondary  schools  are  introducing  students  to  number  bases  other  than 
‘10’— ‘2,’  for  example— as  a  useful  preliminary  to  instruction  about  com¬ 
puters. 

Dr.  Frank  Beckman,  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Columbia,  discussed 
future  uses  of  computers. 

Proponents  of  both  communism  and  free  enterprise  claim  the  com¬ 
puter  as  future  assurance— communists  because  they  think  computers  are 
especially  responsive  to  needs  of  collectivistic  societies  and  con  be  exten¬ 
sively  applied  to  Marxist  goals  in  the  absence  of  profit  motives;  backers 
of  modified  free  enterprise  because  they  believe  the  computer  will  in¬ 
creasingly  provide  government  with  information  to  eliminate  boom  and 
depression  cycles  and  will  further  contribute  to  stability  by  providing 
instantaneous  controls  for  eliminating  inventory  backlogs  in  individual 
businesses. 

Looking  somewhat  further  into  the  future.  Professor  Beckman  foresees 
a  “checkless  society”.  A  person’s  finger  print  and  voice  might  conceivably 
become  his  signature.  To  settle  an  account  in  a  store  or  restaurant  he 
would  need  only  to  speak  and  pass  an  identification  card  and  finger  over 
an  electronic  recording  device  tied  in  with  complete  and  combined  data 
of  his  bank  accounts  and  credit  rating.  At  the  same  time  homes  might 
have  “information  and  entertainment  rooms”  with  consoles  ready  to  pro¬ 
vide  almost  any  recorded  information  or  instruction  in  a  variety  of  printed, 
graphic,  and  audible  forms,  and  an  almost  infinite  selection  from  the 
musical  and  performing  arts.  Doubtlessly  one  such  room  in  a  home  would 
be  insufficient  to  satisfy  simultaneous  preferences  for  a  Sanskrit  lesson, 
Bach,  and  Hoover’s  inaugural  address. 

The  extension  of  interlocking  computer  storages  and  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive  remote  connecting  units  could  eventually  place  much  of  civilized 
knowledge  and  the  complete  calculating  and  sorting  capabilities  of  com¬ 
puter  science  at  the  top  of  every  telephone  table.  The  most  complicated 
tavern  arguments  could  be  settled  almost  instantaneously  for  those  in¬ 
clined  at  the  time  to  credit  facts.  The  teacher  preparing  a  new  course 
and  the  scholar  researching  would  in  their  homes  have  most  of  the  world’s 
source  material  at  their  finger  tips,  and  in  many  cases  be  able  to  retrieve 
any  of  it  in  form  that  would  once  have  taken  them  extensive  time  and 
labour  to  organize  and  synthesize.  Conceivably,  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  it  will  be  practically  assumed  that  a  literate  person  is  familiar  with 
computer  methods.  All  this  is  not  Orwellian  fancy,  but  is  likely  to  be 
cost-feasible  and  technically  practicable  within  a  few  decades.  Even  with¬ 
out  centralized  effort  and  direction,  it  is  possible  within  a  century,  from 
commercial  momentum  already  established. 

However,  Professor  Beckman  stresses  that  early  technical  feasibility 
does  not  necessarily  mean  early  implementation.  Tremendous  problems 
lie  ahead  in  classification,  organizing,  and  programming  material  for  com¬ 
puter  digestion;  the  Library  of  Congress  alone  presents  a  conversion  task 
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°f  many  years.  One  of  the  big  bottlenecks  might  turn  out  to  be  shortage 
of  trained  programmers  to  move  us  from  technical  feasibility  to  general 
practice.  1  b 

1  he  law  firm  may  contemplate  the  roles  computer  systems  will  have 
in  its  legal  research  and  preparation  briefs.  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medi- 
,  Cfntelr  1S  even  now  participating  with  several  other  medical  centers  in 
t  te  development  of  a  computer  link  that  will  make  information  at  one 
centei  immediately  available  to  others  in  the  arrangement.  A  nationwide 
computing  system  for  medical  diagnosis  would  go  far  toward  bringing 
eveiy  doctor  within  immediate  reach  of  all  knowledge  that  might  pertain 
to  the  observed  symptoms  of  any  patient. 

Among  those  most  dedicated  to  unhampered  advancement  of  com- 
putei  science  for  the  service  of  mankind,  there  are  some  who  would  prefer 
to  moderate  public  speculation  on  the  future  effects  of  computer  systems 
on  individual  privacy.  Yet  it  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  alarm  to  discuss 
areas  in  which  the  boom  may  have  to  be  regulated  to  conform  to  values 
of  personal  immunity. 

The  protection  now  remaining  to  individual  privacy  is  partly  legal 
and  partly  customary,  and.  also  depends  on  the  partial  isolation  of  one’s 
personal  concerns  and  embarrassments.  Personal  data  recorded  in  one 
place  is  likely  to  be  unavailable  in  many  other  places.  If  a  national 
computer  network  were  to  eliminate  de  facto  isolation,  many  privately 
minded  persons  ivould  want  strengthened  constitutiomil  interpretations 
and  supporting  laws.  It  will  in  time  be  technically  feasible,  and  perhaps 
to  some  a  plausible  use  of  available  resources,  for  every  dossier  compiled 
on  a  person,  each  publication  to  which  he  has  ever  subscribed,  the  record 
of  where  he  has  spent  his  vacations,  his  history  of  sicknesses — everything 
about  him  that  has  ever  come  to  any  institutional  attention— to  be  com¬ 
puter-stored  and  centrally  circuited  for  immediate  retrieval  by  anyone  at 
almost  any  place.  T Vithout  clear  legal  restrictions  this  accessibility  of 
personal  data  would  be  subject  only  to  such  courtesies  and  moral  re¬ 
straints  as  a  shifting  national  mood  made  likely.  The  attention  and 
exposure  being  given  this  matter  by  study  councils  and  public  caucuses 
tell  a  growing  alertness. 

Possibly  in  a  later  perspective,  some  of  today’s  apprehensions  about 
the  computer  intrusion  ’  may  seem  very  like  the  Cassandra  cries  that 
attended  the  first  decades  of  the  telegraph  and  rapid  transit.  We  may 
come  to  look  back  on  the  advent  of  computer  systems  to  our  daily  lives 
as  the  early  sprinkle  before  the  eventual  downpour— but  agree  in  balance 
that  the  downpour  was  good,  even  for  those  no  longer  toting  to  fill  the 
cisterns. 


An  organization  bought  a  computer,  then  got  a  series  of  com¬ 
puters  and  then  got  a  master  computer.  One  evening  three  or  four 
technicians  were  sitting  around  and  they  had  some  time  when  the 
computers  were  not  being  used,  so  one  of  them  said:  “Let’s  think 
of  a  real  tough  question.”  So  they  programmed  into  the  computer 
“Is  there  a  God?”  You  could  almost  feel  the  question  being  fed  out 
to  the  smaller  computers  and  then  back  to  the  big  one.  At  length 
the  major  computer  hobbled,  lights  flashed  and  bells  rang.  Finally, 
a  card  dropped  out  and  said  “Now  there  is.” 
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2.  Changes  in  the  Nature  of  Work 

Peter  L.  Berger,  Ph.D. 

(Excerpts  from  “The  Christian  in  the  Structures  of  Modern  Society” 
presented  at  North  American  Conference  on  Missionary  Structure  of  the 
Congregation,  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.) 

Man  is  the  being  that  makes  tools  and  that  builds  a  world.  Man  is 
the  working  animal,  or  the  working  being.  Work,  then,  is  not  something 
that  man  also  does— in  other  words,  that  among  other  things  human  beings 
work.  Work  is  one  of  the  central  characteristics  of  man  and  of  the  human 
phenomenon.  It  is  a  peculiarly  modern  phenomenon,  that  work  should 
become  a  problem.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  violent  metamorphosis  of 
human  existence  that  was  brought  about  and  is  still  being  brought  about 
by  the  on-going  industrial  revolution,  whether  industrial  order  is  organized 
on  capitalist  lines  or  on  socialist  lines  or  in  any  other  form  of  social 
organization. 

Before  the  industrial  revolution,  it  seems  to  me  that  work  was  hardly 
a  problem  in  our  contemporary  sense.  Work  was  in  many  areas  of  the 
world  a  sacred  duty.  Let  me  only  mention  in  passing  what  I  am  sure  is 
known  to  most  of  you— that  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  word  for  work— 
avodah— means  both  work  and  worship— I  think  a  very  suggestive  little 
philological  fact.  But  also  outside  the  Hebrew-Near  Eastern  context  we 
find  the  same  thing,  if  you  think,  say,  of  traditional  India  where  work  is 
of  course  related  to  the  caste  system  and  one’s  caste  duty,  one’s  dharma. 
In  traditional  India  work  was  an  essential  act  of  obedience  to  the  gods, 
to  the  order  of  the  universe.  This  is  something  very  different  from  saying 
it  is  a  problem. 

In  addition,  of  course,  to  being  a  sacred  duty,  work  in  all  periods  of 
human  history  has  been  regarded  as  a  necessity  and  very  frequently,  at 
least  for  most  people,  as  a  painful  necessity.  In  other  words,  work  involved 
suffering.  The  English  word  “travail”,  which  in  French  and  Spanish  means 
work  in  general,  comes  from  a  medieval  Latin  word,  trepalium,  which  is 
an  instrument  of  torture.  This  expresses  this  aspect  very  well.  In  this 
sense  I  suppose  you  could  say  that  work  was  always  a  problem  because 
you  suffered  from  it.  But  what  is  new,  what  is  specifically  modern,  is  the 
question  of  the  meaning  of  work.  What  does  work  mean ?  And  I  think 
that  behind  this  lies  a  very  fundamental  transformation. 

1.  Greater  Division  of  Labour 

As  a  result  of  the  industrial  revolution  there  has  been  an  extreme 
intensification  of  the  division  of  labor.  A  division  of  labor  in  human 
history  of  course  is  nothing  new.  It  goes  back  all  the  way  to  the  stone  age; 
to  a  very  simple  division  of  labor,  say,  between  men  and  women,  or 
between  age  groups.  This  division  of  labor  becomes  more  complex  as  the 
technology  of  the  society  becomes  more  complex.  With  the  industrial 
revolution  this  age-old  historical  process  has  been  multiplied  astronomic¬ 
ally.  A  very  good  indication  of  this  would  be  gained  by  looking  at  the 
list  of  occupations  which  are  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  If 
you  ever  looked  at  such  a  list  for  the  New  York  Times  Want  Ads  and  you 
are  an  average  person  who  is  not  an  expert  in  this  field,  you  realize  that 
you  have  no  idea  what  most  of  these  things  are— except  a  tremendous 
intensification  of  the  division  of  labor.  This  means  that  there  is  a  devel- 
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opment  here  of  numerous  worlds  of  work  which  are  completely  disparate 
from  each  other  and  frequently  unintelligible  to  each  other. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  fragmentation  of  ivorlds  of  work  is 
the  loss  of  perception  of  society  as  a  human  enterprise  with  any  sort  of 
unity.  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  think  of  society  as  being 
people  who  together  build  a  world. 

2.  Fragmentation  of  Each  Work  Process 

Not  only  is  there  an  extreme  intensification  of  the  division  of  labor  if 
you  look  at  society  as  a  whole,  but  if  you  look  at  any  of  these  worlds  of 
work  you  have  an  extreme  fragmentation  of  every  specific  work  process.  I 
suppose  for  most  people,  the  great  symbol  of  this  fragmentation  is  the 
assembly  line — the  fellow  who  stands  at  some  place  in  an  industrial  process 
and  performs  some  kind  of  motion  all  day  long.  He  has  no  idea  how  this 
relates  to  what  the  guy  down  the  line  does  or  what  the  guy  up  the  line 
does  and  work  becomes  extremely  fragmented.  This  fragmentation  of 
work  is  not  due  to  some  kind  of  evil  or  some  kind  of  inhuman  idea  on 
the  part  of  people  who  manage  industry,  but  it  is  inherent  in  machine 
production.  If  you  are  going  to  use  machines  efficiently  and  economically, 
you  will  have  to  fragment  work. 

This  fragmentation  has  been  spreading  to  an  unbelievable  degree  to 
non-technological  and  non-industrial  types  of  work.  The  most  important 
example  is  the  office,  and  bureaucratic  organizations  of  all  sorts  whether 
political,  economic  or  private  which  are  also  really  assembly  lines,  except 
that  what  is  being  moved  is  not  machines  but  bits  of  paper;  but  the  way  in 
which  papers  are  being  moved  is  again  fragmented;  all  they  have  to  know  is 
a  number  of  simple  steps  by  which  papers  are  transferred  from  one  basket 
to  another.  Even  the  so-called  professions  have  become  invaded  by  the 
same  kind  of  work.  The  way  in  which  scientific  research  is  organized  in 
this  country  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  social  sciences  is  fragmented 
to  a  frightening  degree.  Or  take  another  illustration— law  firms,  the  large 
ones.  I  remember  the  terrible  shock  I  had  some  years  ago  when  a  friend 
of  mine  was  a  young  lawyer  in  New  York  and  I  visited  him  for  the  first 
time  in  his  place  of  work.  There  he  sat  with  fifty  others  in  a  sort  of 
factory-type  room  and  what  he  was  doing  was  industrial  type  of  work.  Of 
course  he  didn’t  do  the  important  legal  work  but  what  he  was  doing,  again, 
was  transferring  bits  of  paper  from  one  basket  to  another,  and  doing  a 
number  of  relatively  simple  things  to  the  papers  en  route. 

What  does  this  fragtnentation  of  work  mean  socially?  What  it  means 
is  that  there  is  a  loss  of  any  sense  of  unity  because  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  conceive  of  what  one  is  doing  as  a  meaningful  ivhole, 
whether  it  is  the  factory  tvorker  on  the  assembly -line.  Man  who  has  no 
notion  and  incidentally  no  interest  in  the  final  product  of  his  factory, 
or  whether  it  is  a  lawyer  who  deals  icith  a  hundred  briefs  a  day— this 
junior  type  of  lawyer,  and  he  again  doesn’t  care,  he  doesn’t  know— the 
whole  thing  loses  any  kind  of  meaning  for  the  people  who  are  involved 
in  the  work. 

Now  you  see,  I  think,  perhaps  a  little  more  clearly  why  I  say  that  this 
is  a  specifically  modern  problem.  Sure,  a  peasant  in  a  pre-industrial 
society  might  have  suffered  from  his  work,  he  might  have  hated  it  all  his 
life,  but  the  question  of  meaninglessness  did  not  appear  in  quite  this  way. 
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What  is  more,  not  only  is  work  extremely  fragmented  under  modern 
circumstances,  but  there  are  constant  changes  in  the  social  organization 
of  work,  because  technology  is  not  only  developing  rapidly  but  ever  more 
rapidly.  There  are  constant  transformations  in  the  ways  in  which  produc¬ 
tion  is  set  up  and  organized.  What  we  can  see  most  clearly  as  a  result  of 
this  is  that  new  occupational  groups  are  constantly  emerging,  and  old 
ones  disappearing. 

In  Connecticut,  since  I  have  been  here  in  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
most  of  the  issues  involved  in  strikes  and  labor  disputes  were  not  economic 
issues  in  the  sense  of  wages.  Sometimes  these  are  marginal  issues.  What 
are  the  important  issues?  Work  rules.  What  does  “work  rules”  really 
mean?  It  means  the  social  organization  of  a  particular  type  of  production, 
say,  aircraft  industry  or  running  a  railroad,  and  the  jobs  to  be  eliminated 
as  the  result  of  changes  in  work  rules.  New  occupations  appear  and  old 
occupations  disappear  with  increasing  rapidity.  Perhaps  all  this  is  especi¬ 
ally  clear  in  the  case  of  the  railroader  who  in  this  country  has  had  quite 
an  ethos— the  railroads,  the  conquerors  of  the  wilds  and  the  great  distances 
of  the  North  American  continent— the  firemen,  the  switchman  and  all 
these  people  who  are  obsolete,  and  know  it,  despite  what  their  unions  do. 
This  is  very  tragic  and  such  problems  occur  all  the  time. 

3.  Loss  of  Identity-Bestowing 

Much  of  work  in  our  society  is  losing  its  old  quality  of  identity- 
bestowing.  Let  me  explain  very  briefly  what  I  mean  by  this.  Most  people 
engaged  in  middle-class  occupations  look  alike  today  and  in  fact  if  I  look 
at  you,  and  if  I  didn’t  know  who  this  group  is,  it  may  just  as  well  be  any 
other  type  of  middle-class  occupation— rather  than  the  occupation  that 
most  of  you  actually  have.  I  could,  for  example,  be  addressing  a  socio¬ 
logical  meeting,  and  they  would  look  just  like  you  and  I  would  look  just 
as  I  look,  or  a  group  of  shoe  salesmen.  People,  except  for  very  broad 
differentiations  such  as  lower-class  and  upper-class,  most  people  in  the 
central  range  of  modern  society  look  alike,  and  unless  you  ask  somebody 
‘what  do  you  do?’  you  can’t  tell.  And  then  he  answers  ‘I  am  a  sociologist; 

I  am  a  computer  supervisor;  I  am  an  assistant  inspector’  or  something 
like  this,  but  you  can’t  tell.  In  pre-industrial  societies  identity— who  a 
person  was— was  crucially  bestowed  by  the  kind  of  work  he  was  doing.  The 
most  extreme  case,  I  suppose,  since  I  mentioned  the  example  earlier, 
would  be  India,  where  the  kind  of  work  you  did,  not  only  said  who  you 
were  at  the  time  but  who  you  were  several  millennia  before  and  what  you 
are  going  to  be  for  several  incarnations  to  come.  This  is  an  extreme  case 
but  even  in  pre-industrial  feudal  society  in  Europe,  you  were  what  you 
did.  But  for  most  in  our  society,  work  has  no  longer  a  principal  identity- 
bestowing  character.  Work  used  to  provide  people  with  stable  profiles. 
Someone  might  say  “I  am  a  peasant”  or  “I  am  a  smith”  or  “I  am  a 
merchant,”  and  this  would  say  who  he  was.  Mind  you,  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  he  liked  what  he  was— he  may  have  hated  being  a 
peasant— but  he  knew  what  we  was  because  he  was  a  peasant.  This  is 
no  longer  true.  Being  any  kind  of  blue-collar  or  white-collar  occupation 
below  the  professional  level  in  our  society  today  doesn’t  tell  people  who 
they  are.  “I  am  a  secretary  at  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company.”  What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  my  identity?  Or  “I  work  at 
United  Aircraft  as  a  skilled  laborer.”  “I  am  a  theologian”  or  “I  am  a 
sociologist.”  Maybe.  But  that  is  a  very  small  crust  of  people. 
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As  a  result  of  this  loss  of  identity  through  work,  one  hears  much  of 
roles  today.  It  means  that  most  people  today  in  America— I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  this— certainly  most  people  in  middle  class  occupations  think 
of  their  work  as  a  role.  In  other  words,  it  isn’t  really  them.  They  are 
only  playing  a  role.  A  typical  case  would  be— you  talk  to  the  fellow  who 
works  on  Madison  Avenue  in  an  advertising  company  and  he  says:  “You 
know  this  isn’t  really  me.  I’m  just  playing  a  role  here.  If  you  want  to 
really  find  out  who  I  am,  come  home  with  me  and  meet  the  family  and 
you  will  see  who  I  really  am.”  But  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  five 
in  the  afternoon  or  whatever  his  working  hours  are,  he  isn't  really  himself; 
he  is  only  playing  a  role.  This  is  a  decisive  psychological  change  with 
consequences  that  are  very  deep  and  very  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the 
social  psychology  of  modern  times. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  and  the  exceptions 
are  mainly  in  the  professional  world  and  in  the  upper  crust  of  manage¬ 
ment.  A  person  who  is  a  physician  or  a  minister  or  a  university  professor 
or  a  lawyer— not  this  junior-type  lawyer— really  wants  to  be  somebody  in 
terms  of  his  profession.  In  other  words,  if  you  wake  him  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  ask  him  “who  are  you?”,  he  says  “I  am  a  sociologist.”  In 
other  words,  there  are  still  some  occupations  which  are,  in  the  old  sense, 
identity-bestowing  or  profiling.  The  same  is  true  of  upper  management. 
A  person  who  is  a  junior  executive,  let  alone  a  senior  executive,  really  is 
what  he  does.  Most  people  are  not. 

4.  Private  vs.  Public  Sphere 

\\  e  can  ask  next,  where  do  people  get  their  identity  from  or  where 
do  they  look  for  their  identity  or  how  do  they  define  who  they  are?  I  have 
already  indicated  what  I  think  is  the  answer  in  my  illustration  about  the 
fellow  from  Madison  Avenue.  He  says  “Come  home.  Meet  the  family. 
Out  in  Darien  you  will  find  out  who  I  really  am.”  In  other  words,  identity 
is  sought,  one  defines  one’s  identity,  not  in  terms  of  one’s  work  in  most 
cases  but  in  terms  of  the  private”  sphere  of  life.  The  private  sphere  of 
life  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  family  but  the  family  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  institution  in  the  private  sphere  of  life.  But  it  is  not  only  the  family— 
the  friends,  neighborhood,  church,  they  are  important — and  various  other 
involvements  of  people.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  social  consequences  of 
the  industrial  revolution  has  been  the  segregation  of  work  from  the  private 
sphere.  Very  simply-if  you  have  a  shoe  store  and  you  make  shoes  and  you 
get  leather  and  you  work  and  in  the  end  you  sell  the  shoes,  it  is  quite  all 
right  to  have  this  thing  in  the  basement  of  your  house  where  you  live, 
and  your  wife  helps  you  and  the  kids  come  in.  But  if  you  have  a  shoe 
factory,  of  course  you  cannot  have  the  wife  and  children  and  people 
living  there.  This  is  impossible.  The  factory  must  be  segregated  from 
private  life— from  the  family,  etc.  From  the  industrial  area  proper,  the 
same  segregation  has  spread  to  almost  every  type  of  occupation.  It  is 
quite  interesting,  by  the  way,  that  the  ministry  is  one  of  the  very,  very 
few  occupations  where  this  is  not  yet  quite  true.  The  parsonage,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  sociology  of  occupations,  is  an  extremely  interesting 
phenomenon.  There  are  very  few  such  occupations  left.  The  farmer  is 
another  case.  But  in  urban  cultures  there  are  very,  very  few.  It  isn’t  only 
industry,  but  all  occupations  are  segregated  from  private  life. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  TRANSFORMATION  OF  WORK 

1.  Double  Morality 

First  of  all  there  are  moral  consequences  to  this.  Although  this  is  not 
quite  the  right  term,  there  is  a  double  morality  involved  in  this  segregation. 
This  double  morality  is  perhaps  most  clearly  expressed  in  the  bureaucratic 
ethic  of  competence.  “I  am  not  competent  for  this.”  It  is  very  easy  in  the 
twentieth  century  to  take  horrible  examples  of  this.  Take  Eichmann  who 
said  “I  was  not  competent  for  the  gas  chambers.  My  competence  was 
limited  to  transportation.  I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  I  was  concerned  with 
railroad  timetables.”  Which,  by  the  way,  was  perfectly  true.  It  does  not 
make  it  less  horrible  but  more  horrible.  These  are  terrible  examples. 
But  in  a  much  less  apocalyptic  dimension  people  are  competent  for  very 
limited  areas  and  they  disclaim  responsibility  for  anything  that  goes  beyond 
this  area. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  any  ethical  idea  which  implies  that 
people  are  responsible  for  their  actions  in  some  kind  of  broader  way  is 
extremely  weakened,  not  because  people  are  more  wicked  or  more  irre¬ 
sponsible,  but  because  the  circumstances  in  which  they  operate  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  be  responsible  in  this  wider  sense.  Again  there  is  a 
dichotomization  between,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  private  sphere,  the 
alleged  presence  of  the  “real  self,”  and  in  the  sphere  of  work,  the  world 
of  role-playing  where  one  does  things  one  must  do  which  are  not  “what 
one  really  is.”  Organized  religion  and  the  church  are  very  much  located 
in  this  dichotomization  of  existence,  namely,  religion  and  the  church 
belong  very  clearly  in  the  private  sphere  in  terms  of  what  is  really  mean¬ 
ingful  to  people’s  lives.  And  this  raises  obvious  problems  for  the  existence 
of  religion  in  modern  society.  Of  course,  people  don’t  say  this  very  much. 
They  say  that  religion  is  relevant  to  everything— politics,  business— but  1 
believe  that  it  is  mainly  a  rhetorical  meaning  ivhich  it  has  in  public  life. 
It  is  a  rhetorical  cover  over  what  happens  in  public  life,  but  the  real 
meaning— what  religion  really  means  to  people— I  think  is  primarily  in 
private  life. 

2.  Status  Struggle 

A  very  important  further  consequence  is  the  constant  status  struggle 
among  occupational  groups.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  how  this  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  People  have  to  sell  themselves  as  new  occupations  emerge;  old 
occupations  resist  change  or  want  to  find  a  new  way  of  existing  under 
changed  circumstances— a  sort  of  notion  of  one-upmanship.  Some  of  this 
is  very  funny,  in  the  way  in  which  certain  occupations  try  to  convince  the 
world  and  possibly  themselves  that  they  are  really  necessary.  You  can  see 
this  very  nicely  in  the  way  that  new  occupations— occupations  that  try  to 
newly  establish  status— develop  their  training  programs.  Let’s  mention 
undertakers,  because  that  is  a  safe  victim  these  days.  The  aim  (I  am  not 
talking  about  the  economics  of  this)  of  the  social  organization  is  to  have 
the  mortician  or  the  funeral  director  accepted  as  a  legitimate  member  of  a 
profession,  let  us  say  on  the  level  at  least  with  the  dentist.  You  do  this 
through  a  number  of  means.  The  most  important  thing  you  do  is  to  lobby 
politically,  so  that  no  one  can  touch  a  dead  body  except  you,  and  this 
of  course  has  been  done  through  much  of  the  United  States.  But  what 
you  also  do— you  establish  very  impressive  training  programs.  The  ten¬ 
dency  now  in  American  funeral  directing,  if  my  information  is  up-to-date, 
is  to  require  at  least  two  years  of  attendance  in  a  professional  morticians’ 
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schooL  The  obvious  problem  is,  what  do  you  do  for  two  years  in  a  mor¬ 
ticians  school?  There  isn’t  that  much  to  learn.  What  you  can  learn,  you 
can  probably  learn  in  a  few  weeks.  So  these  groups  have  a  big  problem. 
A  profession  has  been  traditionally  defined  as  an  occupation  group  with 
an  ancient  body  of  wisdom.  If  this  body  of  wisdom  does  not  exist,  these 
people  have  to  invent  it  and  that  requires  much  ingenuity. 

3.  Protestant  Ethic  Out  of  Date 

One  very  important  consequence  of  this  is  that  it  is  no  longer  possi¬ 
ble,  in  this  situation  of  tremendous  occupational  differentiation  and 
one-upmanship,  to  use  the  old  differentiations  between  noble  and  ignoble 
work.  Some  of  you  perhaps  have  read  Thorstein  Veblen,  the  early  Ameri¬ 
can  sociologist,  w'ho  spoke  about  the  fundamental  social  difference  between 
those  people  who  make  their  living  by  using  their  hands,  which  is  the 
ignoble  type,  and  those  who  make  their  living  by  using  their  mouth, 
which  is  the  noble  type.  This  difference  really  no  longer  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  Instead  you  have  a  number  of  different  levels  of  work  where  quite 
different  problems  appear.  Let  me  indicate  them.  I  would  say  there  are 
basically  three  levels  one  has  to  look  at:  The  third  level  is  a  level  of 
work  where  work  is  still  regarded  as  a  direct  oppression,  as  suffering,  as 
perhaps  even  an  assault  on  one’s  dignity.  The  next  level,  in  the  middle, 
is  where  work  is  not  particularly  suffering,  and  not  particularly  an 
oppression,  but  also  is  not  regarded  as  something  that  gives  great  meaning 
or  bestows  identity,  self-definition,  etc.  It’s  something  one  does  and  one’s 
important  life  occurs  elsewhere.  That  is  the  second  level  and  then  on  top 
of  this  hierarchy  are  those  types  of  work  where  it  is  still  possible— where 
work  is  something  one  can  still  find  real  self-fulfillment  in. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  speaks  about  any  ethical  questions  about 
work,  one  cannot  speak  about  these  three  levels  together.  The  human 
and  moral  problems  of  each  level  are  completely  different  and  I  think 
much  of  the  irrelevance  of  ethical  thought  about  the  ivorld  of  work  has 
come  from  putting  these  three  things  together,  usually  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  topmost,  zuhich  is  very  misleading.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
and  I  think  probably  for  better,  what  has  been  happening  in  modern 
society  is  that  the  middle  level  has  been  expanding  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  two.  Work  is  less  and  less  terrible  suffering.  Fezver  and  fewer 
people  in  our  society  zvork  under  terrible  conditions.  But  also  fezver  and 
fezver  people  have  the  kind  of  work  where  they  really  can  fulfill  them 
selves.  Most  people  are  increasingly  in  the  middle  and  this  raises  very 
interesting  problems.  For,  what  we  have  here  is  still  a  lingering  on  of 
ideas  about  work  which  have  very  little  chance  of  being  realized  where 
most  people  live.  More  specifically,  zee  have  lingering  on  a  demand  for 
meaning,  in  a  situation  where  work  is  mostly  meaningless  and  where 
actually  most  people  seek  personal  zneaning  elsewhere. 

Questions  for  the  Christian 

In  terms  of  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  thought,  there  are  a 
number  of  very  important  questions  here  which  you  may  wish  to  pursue. 

I  suppose  the  most  obvious  question,  and  in  some  ways  probably  the 
most  important,  is  the  question  of  a  relevant  ethic  of  work.  By  “relevant” 

I  simply  mean  one  that  speaks  to  the  situation,  one  that  does  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate,  for  example,  as  if  the  old  Protestant  notion  of  vocation 
is  still  applicable  to  what  most  people  do  in  our  society.  It  obviously 
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isn’t.  Another  question  which  I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  discuss,  though 
frankly  I  have  less  and  less  to  say  about  this,  is  the  place  of  the  Church 
as  an  institution  in  society  with  relation  to  the  world  of  work.  Finally, 
this  is  the  most  important  question  and  one  that  I  am  afraid  you  won’t 
want  to  discuss,  namely,  the  question  of  the  nature  of  identity  in  modern 
society.  For  an  understanding  of  modern  society,  and  also  for  Christian 
thinking  about  modern  society,  this  of  very  great  importance. 

3.  The  Admiration  of  Technique 

Edward  C.  McIrvine 

(©  Copyright  1966  Edward  C.  McIrvine,  abridged  from  Motive  Magazine, 

March-April  1 67) 

One  recent  Sunday  afternoon,  I  dozed  while  ivatching  a  golf  game  on 
my  television  set.  The  comments  of  the  sportscaster  merged  with  a  sub¬ 
conscious  concern  engendered  by  my  recent  research  in  computer  science. 
The  result  was  one  of  the  most  entertaining  dreams  of  the  season. 

In  the  dream,  my  viewing  of  the  television  golf  match  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  my  friend  Cy  Bernation,  who  dropped  in  unexpectedly.  When 
my  wife  ushered  him  in,  I  quieted  him  with  a  wave  of  my  arm  until 
Arnold  Palmer  had  chipped  from  the  edge  of  the  rough  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  seventeenth  pin. 

“Isn’t  that  remarkable?”  I  said  to  my  learned  friend.  Professor 
Bernation  sniffed  in  disgust. 

“An  operational  definition  of  a  game  of  golf  is  easily  formulated,” 
said  he.  “It  consists  of  conveying  a  ball  of  known  size  and  mass  sequen¬ 
tially  from  eighteen  tees  to  eighteen  holes,  all  thirty-six  locations  being 
definable  by  coordinates  in  three-dimensional  space.  Any  sensible 
mechanical  engineer  coidd  tell  you,  faced  with  that  problem,  that  the 
last  means  of  conveyance  that  would  occur  to  him  woidd  be  a  man  with 
a  club!” 

“And  you  propose?”  I  queried. 

“To  eliminate  the  human  operator,  of  course,”  said  Cy  Bernation. 
“Now  my  uncle,  Otto  Motion,  twenty  years  ago  developed  a  poiuer-driven 
golf  club,  with  telescopic  sights,  a  built-in  range  finder  and  anemometer, 
and  a  slide  ride  calibrated  for  windage  corrections.  In  1947  he  played  a 
round  at  Pebble  Beach  in  thirty-nine  strokes,  including  two  holes-in-one. 

“But  with  the  computer  capabilities  of  today,”  said  Professor 
Bernation,  warming  to  his  favorite  topic,  “we  need  no  longer  send  a 
man  onto  the  golf  course.  My  first  plan  was  to  build  a  series  of  pipes 
from  tee  to  hole,  and  to  convey  the  balls  with  air  pressure.  Just  think, 
eighteen  sure  holes-in-one.  But  the  owners  of  golf  courses  insist  upon 
compatibility  with  the  present  users,  so  1  have  had  to  fall  back  on  a 
more  mundane  plan.  Essentially  it  is  a  computer-controlled  version  of 
my  uncle’s  machine.  The  balls  have  radio  transmitters  for  easy  tracking. 
Further  transmitters  in  each  hole  and  at  each  tee  provide  guidance. 
Robot  fore-caddies,  equipped  with  surveying  instruments,  read  the  greens, 
and  report  to  the  central  controller. 

“The  first  few  times  around  a  given  course,  my  automatic  player 
may  do  no  better  than  Uncle  Otto,”  the  professor  said,  “but  the  residts 
of  its  actions  are  fed  back  into  the  central  memory.  After  a  few  practice 
rounds,  I  suspect  we  will  come  within  a  feiv  strokes  of  scoring  eighteen. 
And  we  certainly  will  speed  up  the  game.” 
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I  /i owned  at  the  thought  of  a  golf-playing  machine  broadcasting  a 
tape-recorded,  playing  through!”  as  it  tore  past  me  in  pursuit  of  its 
495-yard  drive.  I  picked  up  one  of  my  golf  clubs  for  psychological  support. 

“But  why  do  you  want  to  replace  men  on  the  golf  course  with 
machines?”  I  asked  desperately. 

“Because  men  play  the  game  badly,”  Cy  Bernation  replied. 

‘  you  are  a  sentimentalist,  Mclrvine.  People  like  you  admire  human 
performance  without  any  thought  of  the  relevance  of  that  performance 
to  the  operational  description  of  the  task.  You  are  the  sort  who  admires 
John  Henry  for  being  an  ambitious,  if  inefficient,  pile-driver. 

“Why  resist  progress?  Within  a  decade,”  predicted  Professor  Berna¬ 
tion  with  a  happy  smile,  “the  golfer  ivill  be  obsolete.” 

Swinging  my  mashie -niblick,  1  chased  him  from  my  dream. 

My  mythical  friend  was  disposed  of  easily  when  he  trod  on  my  per¬ 
sonal  sensibilities  and  threatened  my  concept  of  the  human  role  in  golf. 
But  his  actual  namesake,  cybernation,  will  not  be  eliminated  so  easily 
when  it  treads  on  our  collective  sensibilities  and  threatens  our  concept 
of  human  values  as  assumed  in  contemporary  society. 

Cybernation 

Revolutionary  changes  are  seldom  defined  before  they  occur.  In  this 
tradition,  cybernation  is  becoming  a  fact  of  our  existence  before  the  term 
itself  is  widely  understood.  Cybernation  is  an  invented  term  used  to 
designate  the  implementation  of  cybernetic  ideas,  the  development  of 
self-organizing  systems  and  self-regulating  machines  as  surrogates  for 
human  thought-processes.  Automation,  the  replacement  of  muscle  by 
machine,  is  succeeded  historically  by  cybernation,  the  replacement  of 
routine  brainwork  by  machine. 

We  are  rapidly  moving  toward  a  society  wherein  all  activities  amen¬ 
able  to  operational  definition  may  be  removed  from  the  realm  of  human 
activity.  After  a  public  lecture  on  computers  some  years  ago,  the  mathema¬ 
tician  John  von  Neumann  was  questioned  by  a  persistent  lady  who 
demanded  to  know  if  he  believed  that  machines  could  do  everything  that 
people  could  do.  Von  Neumann  is  reputed  to  have  replied,  “Madam,  if 
you  will  tell  me  exactly  what  it  is  that  you  do  not  think  a  machine  can 
do,  I  shall  design  a  machine  to  do  it.” 

Threat  and  Promise 

This  response  illustrates  both  the  threat  and  the  promise  of  cyberna¬ 
tion:  man’s  involvement  in  well-defined  operations  is  doomed,  but  he  is 
being  freed  to  find  his  role  in  the  creation  of  new  areas  of  definition.  For 
the  moment,  let  us  concentrate  on  the  former  phase,  the  inessential  nature 
of  human  involvement  in  any  activity  that  has  an  operational  definition. 
This  inessentiality  is  a  demonstrable  fact,  but  one  evokes  dramatically 
negative  feelings  from  a  large  segment  of  the  population. 

Clearly  the  response  to  the  professor’s  suggestion  of  a  golf-playing 
machine  is  this:  why  would  we  want  to  replace  men  on  golf  courses  with 
machines?  So  long  as  our  operational  definition  concentrates  on  the 
physical  process  of  moving  the  ball,  the  answer  is  simply  that  men  play 
an  inferior  game.  Only  if  the  game’s  definition  is  enlarged  to  include  tire 
human  values  of  our  personal  involvement,  is  there  any  logical  reason  to 
impede  the  cybernation  of  golf.  Fortunately,  the  decision  not  to  automate 
a  sport  rests  with  the  individual  players.  But  the  responsibility  to  cyber- 
nate  an  industry  does  not  rest  with  the  workers.  Industrial  cybernation 
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will  not  be  easily  stopped,  although  many  members  of  society  seem  to 
find  the  elimination  of  the  human  role  from  the  productive  process  of 
industry  just  as  outrageous  as  the  elimination  of  the  golfer  from  the  golf 
game. 

It  is  not  the  mission  of  this  article  to  deal  in  depth  with  the  nature 
of  the  cybernation  revolution.  Instead,  the  intent  is  to  examine  that 
element  within  us  which  rebels  at  the  introduction  of  this  advance  in 
productive  technique.  Why  do  we  resist  cybernation ? 

Man  has  often  resisted  the  movement  of  history  through  mere  inertia, 
but  there  is  a  psychological  element  in  his  reluctance  to  accept  indus¬ 
trialization,  then  automation,  and  note  cybernation,  that  is  not  merely 
conservatism.  It  is  the  fear  that  the  machines  ivill  take  over.  It  is  the 
anxiety  that  man  will  lose  his  identity  in  a  fully  cybernated  culture. 

I  do  not  mean  a  loss  of  individual  identity  within  humanity,  due  to 
the  increasing  interdependence  of  man  in  complex  society.  I  mean  a  loss 
of  identity  for  humanity  totally,  through  a  loss  of  meaning  of  the  human 
role.  If  Paul  Tillich  was  correct  identifying  the  anxiety  of  meaninglessness 
as  the  over-riding  anxiety  of  our  age,  and  I  believe  he  was  correct,  then 
cybernation  is  responsible  for  a  severe  heightening  of  this  major  anxiety. 

Loss  of  Meaning 

Until  the  advent  of  cybernation,  as  the  logical  extension  of  indus¬ 
trialization  and  automation,  man’s  life  had  a  widely  accepted  meaning: 
man’s  identity  was  that  of  the  productive  worker.  Economic  production 
requires  the  execution  of  certain  techniques:  man’s  role  wras  as  the  prac¬ 
titioner  of  these  techniques. 

Upon  meeting  a  stranger,  ask  a  third  party  “Who  is  he?”  and  the 
reply  is  likely  to  be  “He  is  an  attorney,”  or  “He  works  for  the  railroad”; 
seldom  are  you  told  “He  is  a  camper,”  or  “He  reads  poetry,”  although  the 
latter  activities  may  indicate  the  identity  of  the  man  more  closely,  and 
involve  more  of  his  conscious  thoughts  than  does  his  productive 
occupation. 

The  economic  system  relies  heavily  on  the  admiration  of  technique. 
The  classical  economists  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  man  to 
participate  in  productive  processes.  “A  man  must  always  live  by  his 
work,”  says  Adam  Smith  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Robert  Owen  postu¬ 
lates  that  “.  .  .  manual  labour,  properly  directed,  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth,  and  of  national  prosperity.”  Thomas  Carlyle  sees  an  inevitability 
in  the  system  of  wages-for-added-value:  “A  fair  day’s-wages  for  a  fair  day’s- 
work:  It  is  the  everlasting  right  of  man.  Indisputable  as  Gospels,  as 
arithmetical  multiplication  tables  .  .  .”  Carlyle  carries  his  argument 
even  further,  in  a  later  chapter  of  Past  and  Present,  when  he  states 
categorically  “All  True  Work  is  sacred;  in  all  true  Work,  were  it  but 
true  hard-labour,  there  is  something  of  divineness.”  The  Christian 
socialist  George  D.  Herron  (in  The  New  Redemption)  carries  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  technique  to  an  extreme  with  his  apotheosis:  “This  is  a  world 
of  work.  God  works  and  man  works.  Work  is  the  manifestation  of  life. 
Work  is  communion  with  God.  There  is  no  righteous  work  that  is  not 
sacred  and  divine.” 
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Puritan  Ethic— Outdated 

Out  economic  system,  built  to  lan  the  flames  of  productivity  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  continues  to  emphasize  productive  capacity 
despite  the  advent  of  affluence.  Recognizing  the  aburdity  of  a  continued 
pieoccupation  with  productivity  in  an  era  of  abundance,  John  Kenneth 
Gailbraith  in  The  Affluent,  Society  attacks  many  of  the  assumptions  of  the 
conventional  wisdom"  of  economics.  But  in  his  search  for  alternatives, 
he  tends  to  substitute  one  technique  for  another,  by  emphasizing  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  the  public  sector.  Since  public  works  are  as  easily  cybernated 
as  private  industry,  this  does  not  constitute  an  entire  solution.  The  anxiety 
of  the  loss  of  meaning  resulting  from  the  threat  of  cybernation  will  not 
be  resolved  by  any  change  which  preserves  the  admiration  of  technique. 

Industrial  unions  preserve  a  seniority  system  which  can  be  justified 
only  by  assuming  an  added  worth  to  a  worker  with  added  competence. 
An  inverse  seniority  system  (wherein  those  with  the  most  years  of  work 
would  be  the  first  to  be  laid  off)  would  be  the  swiftest  way  to  share  exist¬ 
ing  work  among  all  members  of  the  labour  force;  but  I  have  seen  staff 
members  of  a  potent  industrial  union  turn  pale  at  the  suggestion  of  any 
tampering  with  the  seniority  system.  The  industrial-union  movement  has 
its  conventional  wisdom  also,  and  seniority  is  part  of  it.  Another  part, 
much  publicized,  is  the  pursuit  of  full  employment. 

The  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Piogiess  joins  in  respecting  the  sanctity  of  work.  Recognizing  that  un¬ 
employment  will  increase  if  the  economy  is  left  to  its  own  devices,  the 
Commission  has  reached  the  astonishing  conclusion  that  the  cause  is  not 
too-rapid  technological  change,  but  too-slow  economic  growth.  By  in¬ 
creasing  the  economic  growth  rate  to  4.5%  per  year,  we  are  told,  we  can 
hold  unemployment  to  its  present  level.  For  an  economy  which  seldom 
has  exceeded  a  3.5%  growth  rate  in  the  past,  this  indeed  is  an  Alice- 
througli-the-looking-glass  solution:  “it  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do, 
to  keeji  in  the  same  place.”  The  objective  of  the  Commission,  as  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America,  Mr.  Galbraith  and  Mr. 
Carlyle,  remains  “full  employment.” 

Our  examples  of  the  admiration  of  technique  have  been  drawn 
primarily  from  economic  and  political  philosophy.  A  number  of  these 
examples  have  indicated  a  religious  basis  for  this  admiration.  In  this 
country,  commentators  usually  attribute  this  religious  connection  to  the 
Puritan  ethic.  Thrift  and  labour  were  moral  obligations  to  the  Puritan; 
the  idle  man  was  the  profligate.  Man's  religious  obligation  to  work  ante¬ 
dates  Puritanism,  however.  Medieval  monks  knew  very  well  that  Laborare 
est  Orare.  One  is  forced  to  conclude  from  religious  sources  that  God 
admires  technique. 

Nothing  I  have  said  is  intended  to  indicate  that  there  did  not  exist 
a  profound  need  for  the  human  performance  of  tasks  in  former  times,  or 
even  that  this  need  does  not  persist  today  to  a  significant  fraction  of  its 
former  degree.  To  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  indicate  that  the  need  of 
society  for  the  implementation  of  existing  knowledge  was  so  great  that 
human  participation  in  the  execution  of  technique  was  encouraged  by 
admiration.  The  technological  developments  of  the  past  century  carry 
us  to  the  threshold  of  a  society  which  does  not  need  to  emphasize  tech¬ 
nique;  yet  we  are  left  with  a  value  system  which  admires  technique. 

Our  error  has  been  in  constructing  so  much  social  superstructure  to 
encourage  productive  performance,  that  man  has  become  identified  by 
his  productive  function.  Cybernation  then  threatens  man’s  identity  by 
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offering  non  human  ways  of  executing  technique.  It  points  the  way  to  an 
economy  where  the  “productive”  work  is  not  dependent  upon  man,  to  a 
society  where  man’s  involvement  in  routing  operations  is  not  only  un¬ 
necessary,  but  perhaps  undesirable.  With  our  admiration  of  technique, 
we  then  sense  that  the  machine  is  somehow  superior  to  man. 


Man  as  Innovator 

The  admiration  of  technique,  originally  an  encouragement  for  a 
needed  performance,  has  led  us  to  consider  man  primarily  as  an  imple- 
menter  of  technique.  Unless  we  alter  this  concept  of  man,  we  allow 
cybernation  to  challenge  man’s  role  and  to  rob  his  identity.  If  we  do 
not  rise  to  the  philosophical  challenge  of  recent  technological  change, 
we  are  open  to  the  anxiety  of  the  loss  of  meaning  of  our  existence.  We 
must  recognize  that  man’s  essential  role  is  not  the  passive  performer,  but 
the  active  innovator. 

The  gift  of  humanity  is  not  the  ability  to  implement  a  well-defined 
program,  for  that  ability  is  shared  with  machines.  The  essentially  human 
activity  is  the  innovation  of  new  programs,  the  extension  of  knowledge 
into  areas  where  knoivledge  did  not  previously  exist. 

Man’s  activity  throughout  the  ages  can  be  divided  into  two  categories: 
innovation  and  implementation.  Implementation  consists  of  putting  into 
effect  well-defined  knowledge.  Innovation  consists  of  performing  un¬ 
defined  or  ill-defined  tasks.  Programs  of  implementation  possess  opera¬ 
tional  definitions,  and  in  principle  can  be  done  by  machines  as  well  as  by 
humans.  The  activity  of  innovation  is  a  uniquely  and  profoundly  human 
endeavour ,  for  it  consists  of  doing  what  you  do  not  know  how  to  do. 

Innovation  requires  active  participation;  implementation  requires 
only  passive  response.  Innovation  relies  upon  improvisation  and  inven¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  creation  of  new  areas  of 
definition.  Implementation  relies  upon  the  execution  or  application  of 
methods  and  techniques  based  on  existing  knoivledge.  Innovation  is 
what  Christian  writers  appear  to  mean  by  the  term  “spirit”,  while  imple¬ 
mentation  corresponds  to  their  term  “law”.  Innovation  is  the  posing  of 
an  unprompted  question,  and  involves  inductive  reasoning  and  intuitive 
thought-processes.  Implementation  is  the  answering  of  a  posed  question, 
and  involves  primarily  deductive  reasoning.  Innovation  is  an  action, 
implementation  a  reaction. 

The  decisions  of  our  political  and  economic  institutions  rely  upon 
our  underlying  view  of  humanity.  If  we  fail  to  recognize  the  unique 
character  of  man,  then  we  shall  fail  also  in  the  design  of  social  institu¬ 
tions.  It  has  become  an  axiom  of  our  times  that  we  face  simultaneously 
the  possibility  of  incredible  disaster  and  the  potentiality  of  remarkable 
fulfilment.  Let  us  not  err  through  a  misinterpretation  of  man’s  role. 
Let  us  not  preserve  an  unjustified  admiration  of  technique.  Let  us 
instead  recognize  the  distinction  betiveen  inessentially  human  implemen¬ 
tation  and  essentially  human  innovation.  Let  us  adopt  an  admiration  of 
innovation,  the  true  human  activity. 
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4.  When  Will  You  Ever,  Leisure? 

Dr.  Sebastian  de  Grazia 

Prominent  American  Political  Scientist,  Author  of  “Of  Time,  Work 

and  Leisure”  (1962) 

Never  before  have  so  many  people  had  so  much  time  to  call  their 
own.” 

“Now  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  age  that  will  bring  leisure  to 
all  of  us,  more  leisure  than  all  the  aristocracies  of  history,  all  the 
patrons  of  art,  all  the  captains  of  industry  and  kings  of  states  ever 
had  at  their  beck  and  call.” 

Aie  statements  like  these  true?  Are  they  part  of  a  modern  myth? 
Are  they  merely  exuberant  exaggerations,  or  perhaps  they  are  over¬ 
cautious  estimates? 

| he  first  of  these  two  statements,  “Never  before  have  so  many 
people,  etc.,  applies  to  today,  the  second  applies  to  tomorrow.  On  the 
face  of  things  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  them.  In  1850 
the  work  week  in  America  was  seventy  hours  long;  in  1950  it  was  less 
than  forty,  leaving  a  margin  there  of  thirty  new  hours.  Yet,  the  picture 
of  the  1850s  that  comes  down  to  us  is  one  of  a  life  with  a  far  more 
leisurely  tempo,  while  today  many  people  don’t  seem  to  be  enjoying  their 
weekly  lump  of  thirty  clean  crisp  new  hours.  They  seem  harried,  pulled 
and  pushed,  bounced  off  one  thing  onto  another.  Figures  don’t  lie,  we 
are  told,  and  the  figures  being  what  they  are,  we  should  be  wallowing  in 
leisure.  I  should  have  said  not  “leisure”  but  “free  time.”  They  are"  not 
the  same.  Both  are  important  but  tricky  terms  and  bear  careful  watching. 

Never  before  have  people  had  so  much  time  they  can  call  their  own/’ 
This  is  obviously  what  is  meant  by  free  time,  and  it  is  calculated  by 
counting  the  hours  left  over  from  the  job  and  from  sleep. 

N  ow  theie  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  time  that  has  to  be  put 
in  on  the  job  has  been  decreasing.  A  closer  look  at  the  figures,  though, 
ie\  eals  that  someone,  somewhere,  has  been  slipping  something  over  on  us. 
Fiist,  whoever  has  been  doing  the  adding  up  has  been  using  a  figure  that 
includes  part-time  wmrkers;  once  we  remove  this  kind  of  worker  we  are 
dealing  with  a  full-time  worker,  the  kind  of  worker  who  holds  down  the 
job  that  by  far  most  men  in  the  land  hold  down.  And  when  we  add  up 
their  hours  (regular  and  overtime)  they  come  not  to  39  hours  a  week 
but  to  46  or  47.  That  is,  the  worker  puts  in  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day 
six  days  a  week.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  American  worker,  on  the  average, 
works  four  houis  on  Saturday.  Many  persons,  concerned  over  the  soften¬ 
ing  of  pioneer  fibre,  may  be  heartened  to  learn  that  this  individual  puts 
in  nearly  48  hours  a  week. 

However,  we’ve  assumed  that  an  hour  of  work  today  is  like  an  hour 
of  work  in  any  decade  or  century  or  that  the  conditions  surrounding  that 
work  remain  the  same.  In  1850  on  this  continent  there  were  very  few 
cities,  a  greater  number  of  towns,  and  a  large  rural  area.  Usually  when 
a  man  finished  breakfast  he  could  be  at  work  in  five  minutes.  With  the 
uibanization  of  the  nation  the  journey  to  work  has  increased  for  almost 
all  classes  or  workers.  Also,  since  the  costs  of  labour  fluctuate,  homeowners 
must  do  their  own  maintenance  and  repair  work.  The  result  is  an 
enormous  increase  in  do-it-yourselves  activities— the  plumbing,  wirino-, 
carpentry,  painting,  landscaping  (to  put  it  euphemistically)  that  the  man 
of  the  house  assumes  heroically. 


Another  tiling  that  steals  away  time  is  the  greatly  increased  migra¬ 
tory  mobility  of  people.  The  population  on  the  average  changes  residence 
every  four  or  five  years.  The  reason  for  the  move  is  almost  always  a  new 
job.  The  American  follows  his  job  the  same  way  the  Indians  followed 
die  buffalo.  A  heavy  loss  of  time  goes  with  getting  settled  and  with 
husband  and  family  becoming  adapted  to  the  new  locale. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  mention  a  factor  of  even  greater  importance.  It 
can  also  serve  as  an  example  of  how  statistics  can  be  deceptive.  Assume 
that  a  man  works  a  48-hour  week  and  it  is  cut  down  to  40.  The  result  is 
chalked  up  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  a  gain  for  the  shorter 
work  week.  Suppose  now  that  his  wife,  like  one  out  of  every  three 
American  women,  decides  to  take  a  job  and  finds  one  which  keeps  her 
employed  35  hours  a  week.  That  change  also  appears  in  official  tallies 
as  a  gain  for  the  short  work  week.  Before  there  were  none,  now  there 
are  two  with  short  work  weeks  and  presumably  with  lots  of  free  time. 
IIow  is  this  situation  resolved?  Simply  enough  by  the  men  sharing  in 
the  housework. 

If  we  add  up  merely  some  of  these  factors  which  did  not  exist  in 
1850  but  do  exist  today— migration,  journey  to  work,  moonlighting  (that 
is,  working  on  a  second  or  third  job),  icomen  working— all  factors  that 
take  away  tune  while  off  the  job  and  yet  are  related  to  the  job— the  differ¬ 
ence  between  1850  and  1960  goes  down  to  a  few  hours. 

When  people  are  asked  what  they  would  do  if  they  had  a  few  hours, 
a  half  day,  a  day  more  of  free  time,  they  answer  typically  that  they  could 
then  get  the  shopping  done,  or  take  the  children  to  the  dentist,  or  replace 
that  worn-out  weather  stripping  on  the  back  door.  They  mention  such 
unfree  things  because  they  assume  “free”  means  “off-the-job.”  The  word 
leisure  has  turned  into  the  phrase  free  time,  and  free  time  has  become 
unfree. 

Why  should  this  confusion  in  terminology  exist?  The  confusion 
helps  us  to  think  of  our  life  as  the  best  of  all  possible  existing  worlds. 
Industralialization  gives  us  not  only  work  and  many  other  good  things; 
it  gives  us  the  gift  of  leisure,  that  is,  free  time,  more  free  time  than  ever 
this  hitherto  backward  old  world  has  seen. 

Yet,  as  indicated,  the  great  and  touted  gains  in  free  time  since  the 
1850s  are  largely  myth.  If,  instead  of  to  the  1850s,  we  go  farther  back 
into  the  Middle  Ages,  what  do  we  find?  They  had  a  calendar  of  holidays 
which  varied  from  place  to  place.  The  number  of  holidays  during  the 
year  seems  commonly  to  have  been  about  115,  to  which  the  inviolable  52 
Sundays  had  to  be  added,  making  a  total  of  167  days.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  days  a  year  amounts  to  over  three  days  a  week.  Converted  to 
a  week  with  work  days  12  hours  long,  longer  even  than  in  the  frontier  days 
of  1850,  the  hours  come  to  45-6  a  week-worked  at  a  tempo  closer  to  that 
of  the  1850s  than  to  the  present.  Not  bad  for  dark  mediaeval  times.  And 
we  are  talking  about  peasants,  not  just  about  nobles,  kings,  and  princes. 
And,  in  ancient  Rome  working  and  non-working  days  went  in  the  ratio 
of  about  two  to  one.  Much  depended  on  the  number  of  public  games. 

No,  I’m  afraid  comparisons  in  our  favour  are  delusive.  It  is  greater, 
yes,  when  compared  with  the  days  of  Manchesterism  or  of  the  sweatshops 
of  New  York  or  London.  Put  alongside  modern  rural  Greece  or  ancient 
Greece,  though,  or  mediaeval  Europe  and  ancient  Rome,  free  time  today 
suffers  by  comparison. 

In  the  future  even  more  than  in  the  past,  the  increased  productivity 
of  these  machines  will  be  deliberately  taken  and  enjoyed  as  additional 
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leisure.  I  here  will  be  more  holidays.  Vacations  will  be  longer.  Week¬ 
ends  too.  1  here  will  be  a  mid-week  as  well.  People  will  enter  the  labour 
force  later  and  exit  earlier,  and  in  the  middle  will  take  years  off  to 
improve  their  education. 

People  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  for  machines  to  exist  workers 
must  not  only  feed  them  but  also  eat  their  output.  Just  as  the  worker 
had  to  learn  horv  to  attend  machines,  he  had  to  learn  how  to  consume 
their  products.  So  with  the  rise  of  machinery  comes  the  rise  of  adver¬ 
tising,  marketing,  and  product  innovation.  Aided  by  other  factors  such 
as  the  iveakness  of  a  leisure  tradition  on  this  continent,  they  have  formed 
the  new  two-sided  inhabitant  of  the  modern  world— the  worker-consumer. 

Theoretically,  there  is  little  to  stop  a  man  from  cutting  down  on  his 
working  time,  but  he  goes  on  working.  He  hogs  overtime,  he  moonlights, 
he  lets  his  wife  go  to  work— because,  as  he  says,  they  “need  things.”  The 
ivorker’s  obverse  side,  I  said,  is  consumer.  The  things  he  noiv  wants  cost 
money,  money  costs  work,  work  costs  time.  To  get  money— legally — the 
worker  must  work.  If  he  works,  he  has  no  free  time— by  definition.  He 
prefers  to  exert  himself  so  he  can  buy  the  leisure  equipment,  facilities, 
items,  products,  commodities,  and  consumption  goods  he  and  his  family 
need— at  least  need  more  than  they  do  free  time. 

The  difficulty  is  that  North  Americans  have  yet  to  discover  what 
leisure  is.  They  may  know  what  free  time  is— even  though  they  have  less 
than  they  think— and  they  do  know  what  work  is.  But  the  ideal  of  leisure 
is  more  difficult  to  grasp.  Leisure,  for  the  Greeks,  was  a  state  of  freedom, 
freedom  from  necessity,  and  essentially  freedom  from  the  necessity  of 
labour.  From  the  ancients  up  to  the  edge  of  modern  times,  leisure  has 
retained  the  main  elements  of  the  old  ideal.  The  logic  was  simple:  the 
body  needs  food  and  shelter  and  to  get  them  requires  effort  or  work. 
But  work  is  neither  the  noblest  nor  most  distinguished  activity  of  man. 
All  animals  seek  food  and  shelter.  Man  alone  can  think,  reason,  and 
invent.  If  at  least  some  men  can  be  freed  from  mundane  occupations, 
they  may  soar  to  remarkable  heights,  and  at  the  same  time  lift  up  to  a 
higher  level  those  whose  workaday  life  keeps  them  pinned  to  the  ground, 
where  vision  is  limited.  Only  if  men  can  at  least  once  in  a  while  lift  their 
heads  from  work  and  appreciate  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  keep  their 
heads  up,  only  then  will  they  get  a  world  where  work  is  not  dominant, 
where  philosophy  and  fact  can  take  hold,  and  ideas  stand  out  in  bold 
relief.  All  this  is  vastly  different  from  merely  looking  upon  leisure  as 
time  off  the  job. 

The  nineteenth  ce7itury  reversed  things  and  saw  to  it  that  hi  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  everyone  must  work.  Now,  you  cannot  have  leisure 
if  you  build  a  society  around  work.  The  result  is  a  work  society.  The 
machine  was  to  be  the  slave  of  the  modern  icorld  and  to  free  men  for 
leisure  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Instead  it  caught  them  up  in  its 
gears.  At  best  it  can  give  men  free  time  but  not  leisure.  That  they  must 
create  themselves.  Leisure  is  a  state  of  being  free  of  everyday  necessities, 
and  the  activities  of  leisure  are  those  one  would  engage  in  for  their  own 
sake.  As  fact  or  an  ideal  it  is  rarely  approached  in  the  industrial  world. 

Leisure  applies  to  adults  not  children,  and  presumes  an  education 
that  we  for  the  most  part  have  neither  give7i  nor  received.  Education  is 
hi  a  key  position,  for  it  can  break  this  circle  of  ivanting  things  that  cost 
money  that  costs  -work  that  costs  time.  Education,  since  it  is  education 
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and  not  training,  need  not  have  an  insurmountable  relation  to  money. 
It  can  teach  how  to  live  with  fewer  commodities  if  it  believes  that  in  no 
other  way  will  the  good  life  be  enjoyed.  In  doing  so  in  the  present  day 
it  bucks  against  considerable  pressure  from  commerce,  advertising,  the 
weight  of  history,  and  existing  ideas  of  democracy,  and  most  of  all  against 
the  doubt  that  dedication  to  the  life  of  leisure— not  to  be  confused  with 
the  good  life  of  commodities  or  the  good  life  of  having  fun— will  ever 
really  appeal  to  most  people.  It  bucks  against  the  doubt  that  most  people 
will  ever  regard  leisure  as  the  most  valuable  thing  they  can  dream  of 
possessing. 


5.  Leisure— According  to  Whose  Definition? 

In  the  light  of  Dr.  de  Grazia’s  discussion  on  our  engrained  work 
ethic  and  need  for  a  truer  concept  of  leisure,  we  hate  selected  various 
viewpoints  on  the  concept  of  leisure. 

The  Professional  Recreationists 

The  leisure  leaders,  or  “leisurists,”  as  they  sometimes  call  themselves, 
have  sensed  the  changing  tide  and  they’re  beginning  to  swing  ashore  with 
a  zeal  that  might  strike  the  chronic  loafer  as  distasteful,  if  not  downright 
threatening.  Listen,  briefly,  to  the  voice  of  Jay  B.  Nash  in  the  “Youth 
Leaders  Digest.”  Hear  him  sing: 

“Hear  they  are,  young  and  old,  with  their  hobbies:  writing  poetry, 
building  a  cabin,  making  a  piece  of  pottery,  singing  a  song,  playing  a 
guitar,  exploring  the  countryside,  sailing  a  boat,  playing  tennis.  They 
are  taking  pictures,  calling  a  square  dance,  knitting  a  dress,  gardening, 
redoing  old  furniture,  binding  a  book,  writing  a  play.  They  fish,  hunt, 
bike,  experiment  in  science,  and  collect  anything  and  everything.  They 
go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see  canyons,  climb  mountains,  chase  the 
caribou,  catch  a  sailfish,  visit  cathedrals,  study  pictures,  visit  youth  clubs, 
follow  the  migratory  birds,  record  folk  songs,  or  dig  dinosaur  eggs  in  the 
Gobi  desert.  This  is  a  dream,  but  it  could  come  true.” 

Perhaps  it  could,  too.  But,  as  Norman  Lobsenz  points  out  in  his 
book  Is  Anybody  Happy?,  “The  valley  of  Shangri-La,  under  this  approach, 
would  need  an  ‘activities  leader.’  ”  It  won’t  be  a  happy  time  for  some¬ 
one  like  the  American  writer  Jean  Shepherd  who  says,  “I  kind  of  enjoy 
just  sitting  around  on  my  butt.”1 

Editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine 

Russell  Lynes,  the  managing  editor  of  Harper’s,  has  suggested  that 
what  North  America  really  needs  now  (and  may  soon  get)  is  not  more 
engineers  and  clergymen,  but  more  dilettantes.  It’s  an  odd  word  for  our 
time  but,  in  Lynes  terms,  a  dilettante  is  nothing  more  mysterious  than 
an  expert  consumer.  “He  is  a  man  who  takes  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
seriously,  not  frivolously,  and  he  works  at  it,”  Lynes  says.  “He  is  part 
sensualist,  part  intellectual,  and  part  enthusiast.  He  is  also  likely  to  be  a 
proselytizer  for  those  causes  in  which  his  interests  are  involved,  and  to 
be  rather  scornful  of  those  people  who  do  not  take  their  pleasures 
seriously  .  .  .  But  whatever  else  he  may  be  he  is  not  lazy.” 

The  important  thing  is  the  quality  of  the  devotion,  not  the  nature 
of  the  study.  Jazz  is  already  full  of  true  dilettantes .2 
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E.  E.  Cummings— Poet 

Poetry  brings  us  to  a  specific  comparison  that  sharpens  the  difference 
between  leisure  as  mere  recreation  and  leisure  as  a  mystical  experience. 

lere  is  the  poetry  of  Poetry  Night”  in  Hollywood,  Florida;  and  there  is 
t  re  poetiy  of  E.  E.  Cummings.  During  “Poetry  Night”  scores  of  youngsters 
and  adults  get  out  on  a  stage  before  scores  of  other  youngsters  and  adults 
and  then  they  act  out,  dance  to,  and  recite  verse  that  ranges  from  Mother 
Goose,  to  Shelley,  to  Vivian  Laramore  Rader  (“Recreation”  says  she’s 
Poet  laureate  of  Florida).  The  whole  company  says,  but  doesn’t  sing, 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  “Poetry  Night”  makes  the  private  experi¬ 
ence  of  poetry  a  triumph  of  public  togetherness. 

Then  there’s  Cummings. 

„  “So  far  as  1  am  concerned;’  he  says  in  his  book  I.:  “Six  Non-lectures,” 
poetry  and  every  other  art  was  and  is  and  forever  will  be  strictly  and 
distinctly  a  question  of  individuality.  ...  If  you  wish  to  follow,  even  at 
a  distance,  the  poet’s  calling  you’ve  got  to  come  out  of  the  measurable 
doing  universe  and  into  the  immeasurable  house  of  being.  .  .  .  If  you 
can  take  it,  take  it— and  be.  If  you  cant,  cheer  up  and.  go  about  other 
people’s  business;  and  do  (or  undo)  till  you  drop .”3 

Joseph  Pieper:  Catholic  Philosopher 

To  Joseph  Pieper  true  leisure  is  an  experience  of  “being,”  and  with¬ 
out  it  we  cannot  perceive  God.  “It  is  an  attitude,”  he  says,  “which  pre¬ 
supposes  silence,  a  contemplative  attention  to  things,  in  ichicJi  man  begins 
to  see  how  worthy  of  veneration  they  really  are  .  .  .  when  we  really  let 
our  minds  rest  contemplatively  on  a  rose  in  bud,  on  a  child  at  play,  on 
a  divine  mystery,  we  are  rested  and  quickened  as  though  by  a  dreamless 
sleep.” 

“In  leisure,”  he  says,  “man  oversteps  the  frontiers  of  the  everyday 
workaday  world,  not  in  external  effort  and  strain,  but  as  though  lifted 
above  it  in  ecstasy.  That  is  the  sense  of  the  visibility  of  the  sacrament 
(the  Incarnation);  that  man  is  ’carried  away’  by  it  .  .  .  We  therefore  hope 
that  this  true  sense  of  sacramental  visibility  may  become  so  manifest  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Christian  cultus  itself  that  in  the  performance  of 
it  man,  ‘who  is  born  to  work,’  may  truly  be  ‘transported’  out  of  the 
weariness  of  daily  labour  into  an  unending  holiday,  carried  away  out  of 
the  straitness  of  the  workaday  world  into  the  heart  of  the  universe.”4 

Hippies  From  San  Francisco  (CBC  Interview)5 

Gary  Snyder:  “A  vast  number  of  unemployed  people  in  a  society 

which  is  able  to  produce  enough  for  them  all  to  live.” 

Michael  Bowen:  “Unemployed  by  the  machine,  that  doesn’t  mean  they’re 
not  doing  anything.” 

Narrator:  “Okay.  I  hear  you  saying  that  the  problems  of  sur¬ 

vival  will  be  met  but  are  you  then  suggesting  we  will 
go  on  to  problems  of  awareness?” 

Gary:  “Yes,  exactly— that  the  future  of  the  human  race  is 

exploration  of  the  human  psychic  potential,  with  all 
of  the  attention  and  care  that  we’ve  given  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  development  over  the  last  two  centuries.  And  we’ve 
just  begun  on  that:  going  into  what  the  human  poten- 
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Michael: 


Albert  Seiji: 


Gary: 


Michael: 


Gary: 


tial  is  as  an  imaginative,  psychically  turned-on  being. 
Technology  can  provide  for  us,  and  leave  us  the  leisure 
to  make  our  own  arrow-heads  and  to  live  in  nature  like 
Indians,  if  we  want.” 

“And  to  consider  the  problem  of  how  human  life 
occurred  in  the  first  place,  of  how  one  ever  gets  inside 
the  human  body.  Although  we  know  we’re  born,  and  so 
on,  how  does  it  all  take  place?  It’s  a  magic  sort  of 
thing.” 

“/  think  the  really  significant  thing  about  this  is  that 
everyone  knoios  how  to  get  high  but  now  the  question 
is,  how  do  you  live  that  high?  And  I  think  everything 
that  we’ve  been  discussing  is  just  that:  how  do  we  apply 
this  high  to  our  daily  life? 

“What  people  have  been  talking  about,  all  along, 
through  all  of  the  traditional  religious  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  systems  from  the  beginning  of  history,  are  certain 
basic  attitudes  towards  each  other,  towards  nature, 
towards  oneself,  which  would  be  ethical  and  moral,  and 
religious,  and  human,  and  spiritual,  all  at  the  same 
time.  And  it  is  that  little  complex  of  attitudes  and  acts 
about  which,  throughout  history,  people  have  said, 
‘That’s  wonderful  but  it  isn’t  practical.’  This  is  one  of 
those  few  periods  in  history  where  people  are  actually 
saying  maybe  it  is  practical,  and  are  trying  to  put  it  in 
practice.” 

“Practical  to  live,  to  be  kind,  to  be  compassionate,  to  be 
empathetic,  to  drive  the  money  changers  from  the  tem¬ 
ple,  or  to  put  down  the  continual  burning  and 
slaughtering  of  children  in  Vietnam,  for  example,  with¬ 
out  fear.” 

‘'It’s  a  second  culture,  forming  within  the  present  main 
culture  of  the  zuest,  one  which  emerges  necessarily  into 
the  open  now,  because  it  believes  in  human  nature.  It 
doesn’t  believe  hi  original  sin.  And  it  actually  senses  its 
links  with  other  races  and  other  cultures  and  is  able  to 
move  freely  into  other  sounds  of  music  and  other  social 
organizations  and  take  them  into  itself.  It’s  evolution¬ 
ary  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  only  thing  in  Western 
culture  that  is  preparing  itself  to  be  truly  universal  and 
to  extend  the  concept  of  humanism  into  a  ivorld  human¬ 
ism  of  all  cultures.” 


Harvey  Cox 

Harvey  Cox  assures  us  that  we  should  not  “discard  the  goal  of  ‘full 
employment.’  ”  He  writes:  “On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  separated  from 
strictly  market  requirements,  full  employment  immediately  becomes  a 
rational  possibility.  It  means  the  application  of  the  human  desire  for 
self-expression,  achievement,  and  cooperation  to  the  vast  amount  of  work 
that  still  needs  to  be  done  in  education,  conservation,  social  work— the 
areas  we  call  the  ‘public  sector.’  But  now  this  can  be  done  by  matching 
types  of  interest  with  needful  projects,  by-passing  the  tyranny  of  the 
market  .  .  . 
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The  secularization  of  ivork  would  not  mean  the  end  of  the  quest  for 
full  employment;  it  would  mean  its  liberation  from  a  strictly  economic 
into  a  fully  human  problem.  .  .  . 

Employment  should  mean  making  it  possible  for  everyone  to  do 
something  he  considers  worthwhile  and  ivhich  contributes  to  the  society.”® 

Ludensian  (Latin  for  “play”)  School  of  Leisure 

(e.g.  Herbert  Marcuse,  Alan  Watts) 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  thinkers  of  Ludensian  School-and 
it  is  this  which  separates  them  from  members  of  the  other  schools  who 
have  certain  points  of  agreement  with  them— is  their  repudiation  of  the 
rationalization  of  life  that  looms  too  large  in  the  history  of  Western 
thought.  Since  man  s  participation  in  nature  is  stressed,  his  separateness 
irom  it  and  his  destiny  as  master  and  exploiter  of  nature  is  denied;  thus 
life  is  not  disenchanted,  and  man  is  under  no  pressure  to  sort  out  that 
which  is  “worthwhile”  from  that  which  is  merely  fascinating  or  enjoyable, 
nor  is  he  under  any  obligation  to  mobilize  all  of  his  resources  of  time 
and  energy  for  worthwhile,  “meaningful”  activities. 

Only  this  school  takes  realistically  into  account  the  fact  that  most 
people  may  not  have  much  of  an  urge  either  to  serve  or  to  contemplate. 
Only  this  school  offers  a  social  ethic  which  can  allow  people  like  this. 

And  even  though  it  is  possible  that  service  to  some  neighbors  will 
always  be  needed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  situations  in  which  a  rigid 
idea  that  one  ought  to  be  “useful”  or  of  service  can  produce  all  kinds  of 
pointless  irritations,  frustrations  and  conflicts-far  more  evil,  in  other 
words,  than  simple  relaxation  and  confidence  that  if  anyone  really  needs 
service,  he  will  call  for  it.  In  short,  it  may  be  that  in  an  age  of  abund¬ 
ance  we  can  best  do  our  duty  to  our  neighbors  by  not  continually  asking 
ourselves  if  we  ought  to  be  performing  dutiful  service  for  someone  instead 
of  enjoying  ourselves A 

Henry  Clarke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  and  Community 

Perhaps  further  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  God  as  love,  the  good¬ 
ness  of  his  creation  (“Behold,  it  zvas  very  good”-Gen.  1:  31),  and  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  alone  would  give  us  a  better  theology 
for  the  cybercultural  age.  So  long  as  ice  think  of  God  as  a  never  satisfied 
Maker,  a  continually  restless  Actor,  we  may  invest  the  notion  of  co- 
creatorship  with  an  element  of  activism  which  has  more  to  do  with  our 
culture  (indeed,  with  a  moment  in  the  history  of  our  culture)  than  with 
Christ  and  which  may  become  largely  obsolete  in  the  near  future.  Per¬ 
haps  we  zvould  do  zvell  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  notebook  of  Eastern 
philosophy,  in  which  the  universe  grows  instead  of  being  made  and  in 
which  man’s  highest  state  is  one  in  which  he  realizes  his  oneness  with 
creation,  not  one  in  zvhich  he  asserts  his  mastery  over  it.  Then  perhaps 
we  could  celebrate  joyously  enough  the  privilege  of  being  without  anxious 
thoughts  about  zchat  we  must  be  doing,  and  perhaps  we  could  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  grateful  for  the  grace  which  supports  us  and  redeems  us  and 
blesses  us  by  allowing  us  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever .° 

And,  to  conclude,  a  final  sobering  thought  from  James  Charlesworth, 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences: 

“If  people  are  trained  to  sit  and  watch  professionals  in  sport  .  .  .  they 
may  also  sit  and  watch  some  ambitious  busybodies  take  their  government 
away  from  them.”8 
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6.  Frame-Work-Principles  for  Education  and 
Leisure  Policies 

“New  Horizons  In  Education”  by  Timothy  E.  Reid,  M.P.P.  (Ontario) , 
Assistant  Prof.,  Dept,  of  Economics,  York  University  —  The  Journal  of 
Liberal  Thought— Winter,  1966-1967. 

“There  are  years  when,  for  better  or  worse,  another  record  is  put  on 
the  phonograph,  and  there  are  years  when  history  sticks  in  a  groove  and 
repeats  itself.  .  .  The  beginning  of  Canada’s  second  century  would  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  change  the  record. 

I  believe  that,  under  the  impact  of  the  new  permanent  scientific  and 
technological  revolution,  the  invisible  hand  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
Canadian  economy  (guided  by  the  impetus  of  the  profit  incentive)  will 
not  generate  jobs  for  all  who  want  them. 

This  would  mean  that  Canadians  will  either  have  to  receive  incomes 
from  jobs  created  by  the  government  sector  or  receive  their  incomes  as 
a  constitutional  right  unconnected  wTith  a  job,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  I 
suggest  that  by  1985  there  will  be  a  universal  system  of  guaranteed  min¬ 
imum  incomes  in  Canada  combined  with  a  large  expansion  of  employment 
in  the  government  sector.  While  the  labour  force  participation  rate  will 
be  lower,  it  will  not  be  substantially  lower  as  most  people  will  continue 
to  work  for  additional  income  on  a  regular  basis  but  put  in  fewer  hours 
on  the  job.  Most  people  will,  therefore,  have  more  desired  leisure-time. 

If  this  view  of  the  future  is  correct,  then  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
we  should  be  preparing  ourselves  for  it. 

1.  Poverty  and  Pre-Primary  School  Education 

The  children  who  will  be  in  their  early  twenties  in  1985  are  already 
born.  Today,  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  5  year-olds  in  Canada  are 
attending  school.  The  vast  majority  of  the  40  per  cent  who  are  not  attend¬ 
ing  school  are  from  poverty  and  low-income  families,  children  who  were 
born  behind  the  eight-ball  of  disadvantage,  children  who  need  prefer- 
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ential  pre-primary  school  education  if  they  are  to  have  a  meaningful 
chance  in  competition  in  school  against  the  children  from  more  affluent 
and  advantaged  homes.  In  the  world  of  1985,  it  is  doubtful  that  very 
many  of  these  children  will  feel  like  worth-while  citizens  and  independent 
members  of  society;  their  process  of  alienation  started  the  day  they  were 
born  and  little  is  being  done  to  help  them  lift  themselves  up. 

This  analysis  is  not  new.  In  the  U.S.,  it  is  a  cornerstone  of  policy- 
formation  in  the  war-on-poverty.  In  some  of  the  better  financed  and 
social  concerned  school  board  districts  in  Canada,  the  need  has  been 
identified  and  action  started.  For  example,  there  is  the  ENOC  Programme 
in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  which  is  designed  to  uplift  many  of  the  children 
in  the  older,  poorer  areas  of  the  city  who  are  greatly  handicapped  by 
circumstances.  The  ENOC  Programme  includes  a  kindergarten  for  4  year- 
olds  with  emphasis  on  remedial  reading,  teacher  visits  to  the  home  of 
each  child,  medical  and  dental  examination  for  each  child  (“children 
whose  teeth  hurt,  can’t  study”),  and  trips  and  excursions  in  order  to 
broaden  the  experience  of  the  children  and  to  increase  their  vocabularies. 

If,  for  reasons  of  national  unity,  we  cannot  have  a  federal  ministry 
of  education,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  have  a  federal  ministry  of  welfare 
and  anti-poverty  which  would  consider  pre-primary  school  training  for 
disadvantaged  children  as  having  some  significance  in  a  war-on-poverty. 
A  real  war-on-poverty  in  Canada  would  have  many  other  fronts  but  the 
pre-primary  school  front  would  be  the  major  one  and  would  have  the 
greatest  long-run  social  results. 

Quite  simply,  without  universal  opportunity  before  Grade  I,  uni¬ 
versal  accessibility  to  education  for  cdl  children  to  develop  the  gifts  with 
which  they  ivere  born,  is  impossible.  Since  the  federal  government  is 
responsible  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  Canadians  and  since  preferen¬ 
tial  education  for  the  children  of  the  poor  prior  to  Grade  I  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  poverty  experts  as  being  the  key  to  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty  (rather  than  being  another  bandage  exercise),  why  has  there  not 
been  a  major  federal  initiative  in  this  area ? 

2.  Education  for  Social  Purpose 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  education  for  the  next  century  must  be 
the  teaching  of  the  full  significance  of  the  world  civilization.  This 
emphasis  should  start  in  primary  school. 

Instead  of  a  state  of  mind  of  “What  can  I  get?”  many  more  people 
would  say  “What  can  I  contribute ?” 

Many  more  young  people  would  want  to  be  doctors,  teachers,  com¬ 
munity  development  workers,  volunteers  for  social  service,  volunteers  and 
professionals  in  a  world  wide  drive  to  eliminate  poverty.  By  1985  there 
would  be  no  shortage  of  dedicated  and  qualified  young  Canadians  apply¬ 
ing  for  the  vastly  expanded  full-time  positions  in  programmes  of  assistance 
to  the  economically  poor  nations.  The  new  technological  revolution  is 
making  possible  the  release  of  human  resources  in  Canada  for  alternative 
uses;  we  should  have  started  to  plan  yesterday  to  divert  these  resources  to 
solving  the  rich-poor  nation  crisis  rather  than  letting  the  challenge  slip  by. 

3.  Education  To  Communicate 

Another  basic  purpose  of  education,  particularly  at  the  primary 
school  level,  has  to  be  to  educate  Canadians  to  communicate  in  the  English 
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and  French  languages.  An  individual  cannot  be  judged  educated  unless 
he  has  acquired  skill  in  writing  and  speaking  clearly,  vigorously,  concisely 
and  elegantly. 

Canadian  children  would  be  educated  to  find  joy  in  the  use  and 
appreciation  of  the  English  and  French  languages.  Children  without 
words  are  alienated.  A  society  -whose  members  cannot  communicate  is  not 
a  civilization.  A  society  in  the  midst  of  a  permanent  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  is  doomed  if  its  scientists ,  politicians,  businessmen, 
philosophers  cannot  communicate. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  minimum  goal  of  at  least  being  able  to 
understand  what  others  are  thinking  and  saying  in  our  own  society 
perhaps  half  the  time  a  child  spent  in  primary  school  should  be  devoted 
to  learning  how  to  use  language  skillfully. 

In  high  school,  it  is  incredible  that  we  allow  English  teachers  to  work 
the  number  of  classroom  hours  they  do,  thus  encouraging  them  not  to  set 
essays  because  they  simply  do  not  have  the  time  to  correct  them.  We 
cannot,  in  short,  skimp  on  the  basic  skills  of  communication  if  we  want  a 
humanistic  society. 

4.  University  Education 

Most  of  the  world  is  in  the  midst  of  a  new  permanent  scientific 
technological  revolution.  This  has  a  number  of  direct  implications  for 
Canada.  One  is  that  if  we  are  to  occupy  a  place  at  the  frontier  of 
technological  discovery  and  innovation,  our  universities  must  educate  the 
best  scientists  in  the  world  and  our  industries,  governments,  and  the 
universities  themselves,  must  create  research  opportunities  for  these 
scientists  after  they  have  completed  their  formal  studies.  This  in  turn 
means  at  least  tripling  the  present  level  of  government  financing  of 
university  scientific  teaching  and  research  and  ensuring  that  private 
corporate  industry  in  Canada  allocates  more  funds  to  research  in  Canadian 
research  centres.  A  second  implication  is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
exploit  fully  the  production  and  productivity  possibilities  of  the  inven¬ 
tions  and  innovations  of  our  scientists  and  technologists,  without  a  highly 
educated  and  highly  knowledgeable  labour  force  which  reflects  the 
sophisticated  (but  not  necessarily  extensive)  manpower  requirements  of 
the  new  economy.  This  again  puts  a  burden  on  our  universities  (and 
government  financing  in  technological  fields  such  as  communications, 
engineering  and  management).  A  third  implication  is  that  the  social, 
political  and  economic  power  and  influence  of  the  specialized  scientists 
and  experts  in  technology  will  increase  tremendously  and  quickly  (another 
reason  why  they  should  be  Canadian  citizens) .  They  must  be  able  and 
willing  to  use  this  power  wisely.  Only  a  few  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  humanities  and  the  ideal  values  of  humanity.  Only  a  few  have 
combined  a  liberal  education  and  a  scientific  education.  While  it  is  not 
inevitable  that  we  will  be  faced  with  a  “tyranny  of  technology”  and  the 
tyranny  of  those  who  understand  the  new  technology,  the  least  we  can  do 
is  to  insist  that  our  education  system  develop  “humanity-oriented 
scientists”. 

The  scientist  can  no  longer  deny  the  impact  he  has  had  and  will  have 
on  the  future  of  mankind.  In  survival  terms,  we  must  allocate  more 
money  to  the  neglected  humanities  in  our  universities.  We  should  give 
them  more  emphasis  in  our  general  process  of  education ,  We  must  not 
let  the  scientists  forget  their  beginnings. 
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5.  Education  and  Training 

Under  the  impact  of  the  new  scientific  technological  revolution,  the 
dichotomy  of  adult  education  policy  as  solely  a  provincial  matter  and 
adult  training  policy  as  a  federal  matter  is  likely  to  become  increasingly 
unrelated  to  social  and  economic  reality. 

One  of  the  major  fears  is  that  the  dynamic  initiative  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  field  of  adult  training  and  retraining  for  the  world-of- 
work  will  so  dominate  the  scene,  that  adult  education  in  its  fullest  sense 
(primarily  education  not  tied  to  jobs-for-income  and  the  world-of-work) 
will  be  seriously  neglected. 

With  the  pending  revolutionary  development  of  “community  col¬ 
leges  ’  in  Canada,  the  basic  question  is  whether  they  will  have  a  balance 
between  adult  training  and  retraining  for  jobs  and  adult  continuing 
education  that  is  relevant  to  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

1  oday,  national  adult  training  and  retraining  programmes  for  the 
world-of-work  are  desperately  needed  to  compensate  for  the  large-scale 
failure  of  the  social,  educational  and  economic  policies  of  the  past. 
Because  we  have  only  just  got  around  to  considering  how  to  abolish 
material  poverty  in  an  affluent  nation,  many  members  of  the  labour  force 
today  were  condemned  to  dropping  out  of  education  before  reaching 
Grade  8.  If  today,  the  federal  government  mounted  a  serious  preventive 
war-on-poverty  including  a  national  programme  of  pre-primary  school 
training  for  the  children  of  Canada’s  disadvantaged,  and  if  our  primary 
and  secondary  schools  continued  to  improve,  the  requirement  for  govern¬ 
ment  adult  remedial  training  and  retraining  programmes  for  jobs  in  the 
1980s  and  1990s  would  be  dramatically  reduced.  What  would  be  required 
instead  would  be  continuing  education. 

6.  Education  and  Leisure 

The  new  age  of  technology  and  its  greater  material  affluence  will 
necessitate  fewer  man-hours  per  Canadian  to  produce  that  affluence.  There 
will,  that  is,  be  relatively  more  free  time  away  from  the  world-of-work  as 
we  know  it.  Two  questions  come  immediately  to  mind.  First,  “How  is 
this  leisure-time  to  be  distributed  among  people?”  Secondly,  “What  will 
more  people  do  with  more  leisure  time?” 

The  first  question  cannot  be  answered  completely.  The  institution 
of  the  guaranteed  minimum  income  within  the  next  twenty  years  will 
mean  that  some  people  will  choose  not  to  seek  income-generating  work 
at  all,  that  others  will  seek  only  a  10  hour  a  week  job,  others  20  hours, 
etc.  Many  scientists  and  technologists  and  others  who  happen  to  be  doing 
exactly  what  they  want  to  do  will  probably  continue  to  put  in  a  60  to  70 
hour  work-week;  they  will  be  quite  insensitive  to  the  fact  that  what  they 
enjoy  doing  happens  to  result  in  sizeable  bank  accounts. 

In  any  event,  there  will  be  relatively  more  Canadians  devoting  less 
time  to  working  for  a  living.  Whether  or  not  they  are  able  to  enjoy  the 
greater  leisure-time,  will  depend  very  much  on  the  kind  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  they  have  had.  If  an  individual’s  education  provided  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  discovered  and  developed  himself— “his  strengths  and 
his  weaknesses,  his  potentials  for  growth  and,  above  all,  the  interests  that 
are  a  true  expression  of  his  individual  identity”,  if  his  education  has 
provided  such  an  environment,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  knowing 
what  to  do  with  his  time.  Education  can  only  provide  such  a  creative 
environment  if  outmoded  concepts  as  examinations  and  their  resulting 
scholarships  are  done  away  with. 
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7.  A  Royal  Commission  on  Technology,  Leisure  and  Education 

In  November,  1966,  the  federal  Minister  Without  Portfolio,  John 
Turner,  outlined  his  government’s  interpretation  of  the  constitutional 
responsibility  for  education  under  the  British  North  America  Act.  He 
stated  that  the  word  “education”  means  the  “imparting  of  knowledge 
through  a  standard  curriculum  during  the  period  of  childhood,  adolescence 
and  youth”.  Given  this  definition,  he  added  that  the  provincial  authority 
over  education  does  not  preclude  the  federal  government  from  operating 
within  the  following  four  fields.  First:  training  and  re-training  related  to 
skills  and  employment  since  the  provision  of  full  opportunities  to  Can¬ 
adians  to  acquire  the  tools  and  skills  they  need  for  earning  a  living  is  a 
national  responsibility.  Second:  research,  or  the  pushing  back  of  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  since  research  priorities  are  national  in  their 
implications  and  scope  for  the  Canadian  economy,  the  so-called  brain- 
drain,  the  health  and  welfare  of  Canadians  and  for  the  ability  of  Canada 
to  compete  in  world  trade.  Third:  aid  to  individuals  as  distinct  from  aid 
to  institutions  since  the  welfare  of  individuals  is  a  federal  responsibility. 
Fourth:  culture  since  the  national  culture  is  a  federal  responsibility. 

The  basic  dilemma  that  emerges  is  that  Canada  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  have  both  its  present  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bility  for  education  under  the  British  North  America  Act  and  educational 
policies  that  will  meet  the  impending  human  needs  of  Canadians  and  the 
requirements  of  their  nation.  While  the  dilemma  can  be  buried  in  the 
1960’s  with  no  immediate  overt  consequences  in  eventual  re-emergence 
can  be  predicted. 

Therefore  the  federal  government  should,  in  full  co-operation  with 
the  provincial  governments,  appoint  a  joint  Royal  Commission  on  Tech¬ 
nology,  Leisure  and  Education.  The  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
pulling  together  what  research  material  exists  in  this  extremely  complex 
area,  and  with  stimulating  further  research.  The  Commission  would  report 
at  the  end  of  a  year  with  its  recommendations  on  how  to  prepare  for  the 
new  age  through  education.  If  this  Commission  received  the  publicity  and 
reception  that  the  Biculturalism  Royal  Commission  has  received,  it  would 
make  Canadians  aware  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  the  technol¬ 
ogical  revolution  and  the  need  for  a  national  policy  on  education. 


TREE  STUMP  CHEWER  TAKES  JOB  FROM  MEN 

Globe  and  Mail,  Jan.  25,  1967  — Metro  Parks  Department  is 
shifting  from  manpower  to  machine  power  to  do  many  of  the  day 
labor  jobs  once  assigned  to  temporary  civic  employees. 

The  department  plans  to  buy  an  automatic  litter  lift  that  will 
do  the  work  of  six  men  picking  up  waste  paper  in  parks. 

Men  with  rakes  who  cleaned  the  beaches  of  Toronto  Island  will 
be  replaced  by  a  machine  that  separates  the  litter  and  returns  the 
sand  to  the  beach. 

The  beach  cleaner  can  also  dig  under  the  surface  to  pick  up 
broken  glass  and  metal. 

Another  item,  a  tree  stumper,  chews  the  stump  into  sawdust 
and  chips  and  the  hole  is  covered  with  sod. 

Department  officials  estimate  the  equipment  would  replace  up 
to  20  men. 
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7.  Essential  Partners:  Health  and  Opportunity 

John  B.  Fotherincham 

(From  Transition-Policies  for  Social  Action ,  edited  by  John  B.  Fothering- 
ham,  McClelland  6-  Stewart  Ltd.,  Toronto / Montreal) 

A  substantial  percentage  of  Canada’s  population  faces  the  tremendous 
technological  and  social  changes  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  twentieth 
century  from  a  position  of  great  disadvantage. 

Disadvantaged  persons  can  be  divided  into  two  groups.  First  of  all 
there  are  those  who  have  a  chronic  or  long-lasting  health  condition  such 
as  the  aged,  cerebral  palsied,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
certain  forms  of  severe  mental  illness,  and  such  medical  conditions  as 
chronic  heart  failure. 

The  second  group  of  disadvantaged  persons  consists  of  those  whose 
condition  is  largely  the  result  of  a  variety  of  social  circumstances.  In 
Canada,  these  include  the  poverty  stricken,  the  minority  groups  such  as 
the  Canadian  Indians  and  Eskimos,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  mentally 
distui bed  and  maladjusted,  many  rural  residents,  most  of  the  physically 
fit  aged,  and  those  with  little  education.  Some  disadvantaged  persons  are 
handicapped  by  a  combination  of  health  and  social  factors. 

In  considering  these  two  broad  groups,  the  health  handicapped  and 
the  socially  handicapped,  it  is  noted  that  they  have  many  features  in 
common  but  also  many  differences.  I,  at  this  point,  would  like  to  discuss 
the  health  handicapped. 


The  Health  Handicapped 

/  woidd  conservatively  estimate  that  the  overall  group  involves  15 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  population,  if  one  includes  the  aged,  the  physically 
handicapped,  psychiatrically  ill  and  mentally  retarded. 

Society  over  the  years  has  developed  techniques  for  dealing  with  life’s 
problems:  how  to  get  enough  to  eat  and  wear;  how  to  obtain  adequate 
housing,  schooling,  and  recreation;  and  how  to  interact  with  one  another. 
These  techniques  are  geared  to  the  average  person  and  the  health 
handicapped  person  is  disadvantaged  because  life  is  organized  to  the 
advantage  of  others.  These  individuals  face  the  world  with  little  in  the 
way  of  marketable  skills  in  the  economic  and  social  fields.  Their  level  of 
interests  and  sophistication  often  does  not  coincide  with  those  of  the 
average  person.  Because  of  this  the  average  individual  often  does  not 
find  a  relationship  with  the  handicapped  rewarding  and  meaningful.  This 
tends  to  result  in  the  disabled  person  being  placed  outside  the  mainstream 
of  community  activities.  He  does  not  fit  at  school,  work,  or  play,  and 
often  not  even  with  his  own  family  members.  Prejudice,  meaning  irra¬ 
tional  ideas  and  fears  about  such  persons  on  the  part  of  others,  is  also  a 
factor  in  society’s  rejection  of  them  but  is  perhaps  of  secondary  importance. 

General  Needs 

In  general,  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  are  the  same  as  for  us  all; 
to  have  an  adequate  home,  food  and  clothing;  education  appropriate  to 
their  desires  and  capabilities;  pleasant  recreation  and  companionship; 
satisfying  and  rewarding  work;  to  feel  needed  and  useful;  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated  and  to  have  a  sense  of  belonging. 
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In  our  present  society  the  principal  caring  unit  of  the  individual  is 
his  family.  If  the  handicapped  person  is  without  a  family  or  unable  to 
stay  with  them,  it  is  most  difficult  to  manufacture  a  “caring”  unit  for  him. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  usually  best  that  the  handicapped  stay  with  their 
families.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then  a  caring  setting  needs  to  be  found 
and  the  person  kept  in  as  close  a  contact  as  possible  with  his  natural 
family. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  accept  this,  then  it  is  necessary  to  accept  that 
the  family  of  the  handicapped  should  receive  needed  assistance  in  order 
to  care  for  this  person  and  that  if  he  is  to  be  outside  their  care,  we  must 
supply  the  caring  unit.  Also,  the  chronically  handicapped  need  to  have 
some  place  where  they  and  their  families  can  return  for  assessment, 
advice,  and  assistance  in  co-ordinating  the  use  of  such  services  as  educa¬ 
tion,  recreation,  zuork  and  treatment  facilities.  The  aim  is  to  help  the 
handicapped  individual  become  as  capable  and  independent  as  possible. 

Present  thinking  is  to  try  to  fit  the  person  into  a  regular  program 
where  possible,  and  attempt  to  integrate  him  with  the  average  person. 
Where  this  is  not  possible,  extra  help  within  the  regular  programs  of 
education,  work  and  recreation  is  attempted.  For  the  more  severely 
handicapped  it  may  be  necessary  to  develop  special  classes  or  schools, 
residences,  special  recreation  programs  and  supervised  or  sheltered  work. 

Everyone  has  someone  within  his  family  who  is  seriously  handicapped 
—blind,  deaf,  mentally  retarded,  mentally  ill— or  he  or  someone  close  to 
him  may  become  handicapped  in  the  future.  No  one  should  look  on 
assistance  to  the  disabled  as  a  charity,  a  luxury,  as  someone  else’s  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  is  everyone’s  responsibility. 

The  handicapped  person  should  be  a  part  of  the  community  at  large. 
We  should  meet  the  disabled  in  our  everyday  living.  In  this  way  we  would 
more  likely  learn  of  their  needs  and  problems  and  profit  ourselves  from 
the  experience.  The  community  suffers  if  it  deals  with  its  problems  by 
segregating  them.  By  doing  this  it  becomes  less  than  a  whole  society.  In 
this  regard  all  we  need  do  is  think  of  the  absence  of  elderly  folk  in  the 
modern  suburb  and  its  effects  on  the  children  who  grow  up  there. 


Specific  Recommendations 

Existing  services  must  be  more  effectively  utilized.  The  idea  of 
regional  administrative  units  is  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  The  handicapped  often  need  specialized  services  which  the 
small  municipality  can  ill  afford  or  one  finds  two  municipalities  dupli¬ 
cating  services  unnecessarily.  The  rural,  sparsely  populated  areas  tend  to 
be  lacking  specialized  facilities  and  face  transportation  difficulties  in 
utilizing  existing  services.  A  larger  geographic  region  which  includes 
some  cities  and  towns  could  better  afford  these  services. 

The  responsibility  of  fostering  the  co-ordinated  use  of  the  services 
within  each  manageable  area  could  be  delegated  to  a  central  council  for 
the  handicapped,  which  would  need  to  be  created.  Each  service,  govern¬ 
mental  and  private,  which  has  relevance  to  the  handicapped  would  be 
encouraged  to  be  a  member  of  the  council.  The  handicapped  and  his 
family  could  use  the  council  and  its  branches  as  a  source  of  information 
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on  available  facilities.  1  lie  principal  findings  and  recommendations  of 
each  agency  which  gave  services  to  a  particular  disabled  person  would  be 
stored  with  the  council,  with  the  permission  of  the  client.  This  would 
eliminate  much  duplication  of  service.  The  council  would  also  act  as  a 
source  of  public  and  professional  education,  a  focal  point  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  volunteer  and  home  care  worker  programs.  Through  the  research, 
the  council  would  suggest  a  priority  of  needs  and  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  further  services.  As  it  would  represent  all  handicaps,  it  could 
assist  in  the  most  effective  coordination  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  all 
handicaps. 

For  example,  sheltered  workshops  could  he  set  up  which  include 
various  types  of  handicapped  persons  within  one  workshop,  each  per¬ 
forming  different  or  similar  phases  of  the  ivork,  or  at  least  the  contracts 
could  be  obtained  centrally  and  farmed,  out  to  the  different  workshops. 

Great  efforts  must  be  expended  to  overcome  the  desperate  lack  of 
personnel  and  its  variable  quality. 

Firstly,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  a  greater  percentage  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  receives  higher  education  and  training.  Greater  investment  in  this 
area  is  required.  Financial  barriers  should  be  reduced  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion  made  essentially  “free”  to  all  by  removing  tuition  fees  or  by  making 
scholarship  and  bursaries  available  to  all  capable  students.  The  use  of 
community  colleges  is  important.  They  might  be  increasingly  utilized 
for  the  training  of  health  care  workers  and  home  care  personnel. 

Secondly,  within  the  health  cai'e  professions  much  of  the  professional’s 
time  is  taken  up  wdth  tasks  other  than  that  for  which  he  was  trained— 
mostly  paper  work.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some  nurses  spend  40  per 
cent  of  their  time  doing  tasks  other  than  nursing.  Increasingly,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  computers  is  being  recognized  as  a  means  of  decreasing  the 
amount  of  time  professionals  spend  on  non-professional  tasks.  Some 
hospitals  use  computers  to  keep  track  of  information  on  patients,  prepare 
diets,  analyze  laboratory  and  other  test  results,  give  diagnoses,  keep  track 
of  medications  and  more.  Because  of  the  most  serious  lack  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  personnel,  we  must  utilize  such  techniques  to  their  fullest. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  general  misuse  of  many  professionals.  For 
instance,  many  of  the  tasks  at  present  being  performed  by  overworked 
physicians  could  as  “well  be  carried  out  by  a  competent  nurse  with  a  bit 
of  extra  training  and  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  physician, 
for  example  routine  physical  examinations.  Most  routine  psychological 
examinations  coidd  be  performed  by  well  supervised  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  instead  of  individuals  with  an  M.A.  or  a  Ph.D.  Using  professionals 
more  adequately  and  incorporating  others  with  less  extensive  training  to 
do  many  of  their  present  duties  would  free  highly  trained  personnel  for 
the  more  appropriate  tasks  of  coordination,  supervision  and  the  perform¬ 
ing  of  more  extensive  and  detailed  investigations  requiring  advanced 
knowledge  and  experience. 

The  most  pressing  disorders  at  present,  and  they  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  so,  are  the  chronic  disabling  conditions.  Today  many  of  the  disabled 
who  previously  would  have  died  are  kept  alive  by  modern  health  tech¬ 
niques  and  medication.  The  professional  schools  and  associations  will 
increasingly  have  to  devote  more  time,  energy  and  research  to  the  chronic 
disabilities. 
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The  usefulness  of  non-professionals  and  volunteers  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  and  the  use  of  their  services  should  be  extended, 
i.e.,  more  home  care  workers,  who  could  relieve  over-burdened  mothers 
for  a  vacation. 

The  disgraceful  situation  of  so  many  of  our  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  and  nursing  homes  must  cease.  More  adequate  provincial  licens¬ 
ing  and  supervision  of  nursing  homes  is  required.  The  present  long-term 
chronic  care  institutions  fulfil  various  functions  including  nursing  and 
medical  care,  education,  vocational  training  and  rehabilitation,  and  as  a 
home.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  need  to  build  further  such  complex 
multi-purpose  institutions.  The  separate  functions  could  each  be  set  up 
as  independent  units.  Institutions  should,  in  most  instances,  be  near 
population  centres  and  as  small  as  is  reasonable.  This  would  assist  in 
obtaining  professional  staff,  promoting  research,  encouraging  visiting,  and 
making  the  institution  an  integral  part  of  the  community. 

Sheltered  work  and  occupation  is  going  to  assume  ever  increasing 
importance  particularly  as  automation  and  our  complex  industrial  urban¬ 
ized  society  make  more  persons  effectively  handicapped.  This,  in  part, 
depends  on  whether  we  remain  a  work-oriented  society. 

The  general  entitlement  programs  mentioned  such  as  a  national 
comprehensive  health  care  scheme,  guaranteed  annual  income,  and 
extensive  low  rental  housing  would  assist  in  this  matter  of  aiding  the 
handicapped. 

In  each  of  these  suggestions,  the  role  of  the  federal  government,  the 
provincial  government,  will  have  to  be  examined  and  the  necessary 
involvement  pressed  for. 

In  the  past,  poverty,  disease,  ignorance  and  suffering  could  be 
tolerated  as  society  was  without  the  knowledge  and  tools  to  be  otherwise. 
Today  in  Canada  this  is  largely  not  true.  We  must  see  that  everyone  has 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  to  the  maximum  of  his  desires  and  capabilities 
and  receives  his  share  of  our  nation’s  increasing  wealth. 


8.  Is  the  Canadian  Government  Shortchanging 
Canadian  Handicapped  People? 

John  Kellerman 
Dashwood ,  Ontario 


I  am  writing  this  article  because  I  feel  that  most  Canadians  do  not 
know  the  true  facts  behind  the  Canadian  Disabled  Pension  distributed  bv 
the  provinces.  It  is  your  right  as  a  Canadian  citizen  to  know  where  your 
hard-earned  tax-dollars  go  to  help  Canadian  handicapped  persons  finan- 

t  .  1  the  nsk  of  losing  my  own  Pension  by  writing  this  article  but 
I  don  t  mind  if  my  article  will  help  rectify  the  great  financial  injustice 
being  levied  by  the  Canadian  government  on  handicapped  adults. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  amount  of  “Disabled  Pension”  is  $75  00  per 
month  in  all  provinces  or  not,  but  this  is  what  some  Ontario  handicapped 
persons  get:  others  get  up  to  $105  per  month  in  Ontario.  (I  would  welcome 

people  who  live  outside  Ontario  to  write  me  and  tell  me  what  thev  tret  per 
month) .  7  b  1 
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1  am  one  of  the  unlucky  ones  that  only  get  $75  per  month,  because  1 
have  over  $1,500  in  bonds  etc.  Up  until  April  1,  1967,  the  maximum 
amount  per  month  was  $75,  and  a  disabled  person  coidd  earn  a  grand 
total  of  $360  per  year,  thus  giving  a  handicapped  person  of  Ontario  a 
grand  total  of  $1,260  per  year.  Now  let’s  see  what  lie  does  with  this  $900 
or  $1,260  per  year. 

If  he  lives  in  an  institution  or  Old  People’s  Home,  the  Home  takes 
about  80-85%  of  the  pension  for  board  and  upkeep  of  him.  They  return 
to  the  person  anywhere  from  $5-$15  per  month  which  gives  him  $60-$180 
annually  to  call  his  own.  Now  I  have  heard  some  people  say,  “Well,  every¬ 
thing  they  need  in  life  they  get  at  the  home.  What  more  do  they  need?” 
To  those  who  say  this,  I  suggest:  Put  yourself  in  their  place.  Would  you 
like  to  exist  or  to  live?  Because  all  of  these  people  are  just  existing  on  this 
pension. 

Now  some  handicapped  people  are  lucky  to  live  at  home  where  board 
can  be  cheaper,  say  $25-$35  per  month,  but  what  else  is  this  money  used 
lor,-'  Some  will  use  $50-$  100  worth  of  drugs  per  month.  Clothes,  food, 
insurance,  sundries,  all  must  come  out  of  this  $75  per  month,  leaving 
the  disabled  pensioner  with  from  nil  to  $15  per  month. 

No,  OMSIP  does  not  pay  drugs,  just  doctor  office  calls,  in  case  you 
are  asking  yourself. 

Is  the  Canadian  Government  shortchanging  Canadian  handicapped 
persons?  Is  this  Canadian  financial  justice?  Is  this  land  called,  ‘the  land 
of  opportunity’  just  for  the  non-handicapped  person?  Suppose  you  tell 
me. 

Now,  I  mentioned  the  history  of  the  time  before  April  1,  1967.  What 
about  after  April  1,  1967?  After  April  1,  1967  the  Canadian  Pension  Plan 
came  into  effect.  Great  changes  were  expected  for  the  Canadian  handi¬ 
capped  people.  Some  people  did  get  a  raise  in  pension.  Who  are  they? 
1  hey  are  the  ones  that  have  under  $1,000  in  funds  banked.  If  you  have 
under  $1,000  you  will  get  paid  up  to  $105  per  month.  In  addition  you  can 
earn  an  extra  of  $24  per  month  (double  this  for  man-and-wife  team) . 

Now  what  does  this  $105  plus  $24  optional  income  add  up  to?  It 
gives  us  $129  per  month,  which  is  $1,548  annually.  Now  to  some,  this 
amount  of  money  is  not  a  bad  yearly  income.  Or  is  it?  Some  may  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  it,  but  when  you  compare  it  with  a  common  labourer  earning  up 
to  $200,  or  more  per  week  is  does  not  sound  like  much. 

The  “boiling  point  of  the  matter”  is  that  if  you  earn  over  $24  per 
month,  then  they  take  80%  of  what  you  earn  over  this  said  amount.  They 
call  this  “rehabilitation.”  I  ask  you  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  rehabilitating 
system  like  this  before?  It  is  a  new  kind  to  me  too. 

I  want  to  quote  the  below  sentence  from  the  very  bottom  of  page  65 
of  the  “Health  and  Welfare  Services  In  Canada  Report  For  The  Canada 
Year  Book  1967”  prepared  by  the  “Research  and  Statistics  Dept,  of  Can. 
Nat.  Health  and  Welfare  Dept.,  of  August  1966.” 

Quote:  “The  Canada  Assistance  Plan  is  .  .  .  an  extension  of  welfare  ser¬ 
vices  to  prevent  and  to  remove  causes  of  poverty  and  to  assist  persons 
receiving  assistance  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  self-support.” 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  already  told  you,  and  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you,  I  ask  you,  “Do  you  consider  that  the  governments  are  helping 
handicapped  people  ‘to  achieve  .  .  .’,  to  the  best  of  their  ability?”  I  call 
this  a  disgrace,  and  a  camouflage  for  Canada,  because  she  is  deceiving 
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ihc  world  by  nor  taking  care  of  her  disabled  properly  and  as  equally  as 
normal  working  Canadians. 

Another  point  that  I  want  to  stress  here  is  the  fact  that  I’ve 
asked  private  individuals  for  a  loan  of  $2,500  to  get  my  business  started; 
they  look  at  me  as  though  I  was  loaded  with  money.  They  pass  the  buck, 
by  telling  you  go  to  the  bank,  or  to  some  one  else.  They  tell  you,  “Well, 
I  hope  you  find  someone  who  will  help  you.  Good  luck  to  you,  but  please 
don  t  involve  me  in  your  schemes.”  They  want  you  to  get  a  business  going, 
but  I  sincerely  believe  that  they  expect  you  to  run  your  business  on  air, 
rather  than  money.  They  murmur  among  themselves,  but  no  one  does 
anything  about  it.  I  hey  just  talk,  talk.  A  handicapped  person  cannot  get 
a  business  going,  or  get  ahead  without  borrowing  money  to  get  started, 
and  why  the  hell  shouldn’t  handicapped  people  be  able  to  get  loans  as  a 
normal  person  can? 

What  will  you  do?  Some  of  you  will  read  this  and  do  nothing.  Some 
will  try  to  help,  but  will  become  discouraged  and  give  in,  some  will  succeed 
in  achieving  this  great  goal  among  Canadian  handicapped  people. 

Maybe  we  can  learn  from  the  Jews.  You  know  if  one  Jew  goes  bank¬ 
rupt,  the  other  Jews  will  help  him  get  on  his  feet  again.  He  can  go  bank¬ 
rupt  three  times,  but  on  the  third  bankrupt  time,  lie  goes  out  on  his  ear, 
no  more  help,  i  his  is  the  sort  of  stick-togetherness  needed  between  Cana¬ 
dian  businessmen  and  Canadian  handicapped  people. 

You  know  too,  handicapped  and  unemployed  people  are  “A  drain  on 
the  country’s  economy.”  If  you  help  handicapped  people  get  into  their 
own  business,  your  taxes  might  go  down. 

I’d  appreciate  your  comments  on  this  article.  Please  write  Mr.  John 
Kellerman,  P.O.  Box  13,  Dashwood,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Thank  you  for  reading  my  article. 


For  Further  Reading  (Work,  Leisure,  Education) 
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2.  Donald  N.  Michael,  Cybernation,  the  Silent  Conquest.  Centre  for  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  Box  4068,  Santa  Barbara,  California.  A 
short  but  comprehensive  report  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
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control. 
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B.  The  Residential  Community 


1.  Super-Planners? 

( The  “Globe  and  Mail”,  Friday ,  October  13,  1967) 

Super-planner  is  on  his  way  to  save  cities  from  ugliness  and  create 
harmony  and  a  sense  of  everyday  adventure. 

He  does  not  exist  yet,  but  social  thinkers  are  inventing  him. 

His  picture  is  slowly  taking  shape  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
powerful  social  forces,  galloping  automation,  the  crowding  of  millions 
of  persons  into  virtually  unplanned  cities,  the  back-and-forth  drift  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  to  new  and  distant  places,  the  growing 
discontent  of  many  city  dwellers  with  the  ugliness  and  spiritual  emptiness 
of  their  lives. 

Super-planner’s  field  of  vision  will  be  community-wide;  sometimes 
worlcl-w’ide.  It  will  include  everything  from  the  planning  of  buildings, 
towns  and  transit  system  for  beauty  and  easy  movement,  to  the  organizing 
of  team  games  and  conservation  of  wild  areas  of  limited  access  where 
people  can  wander  at  random. 

Today  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  lead  cramped  lives,  barren  of 
enjoyment:  because  they  don’t  know  what  is  available;  because  they 
can’t  afford  transit  tickets;  or  because  illness,  age  or  the  need  to  look 
after  small  children  keeps  them  at  home  or  nearby. 

Social  workers  may  indeed  seek  out  the  lonely  people  of  the  cities 
and  offer  them  friendship;  but  they  will  use  the  soft  sell.  The  planners’ 


chief  aim  will  be  lo  give  the  people  their  choice  of  pleasures  in  a 
supermarket  of  recreation. 

I  he  new  kind  of  super-planner  will  press  for  the  opening  up  of 
padlocked  church  and  school  halls  and  playgrounds  denied  to  the  public 
by  red  tape  and  lack  of  organization  in  areas  where  such  facilities  are 
scarce. 

Recreation  leaders,  Mr.  Kumove  says,  would  give  some  thought  to 
unorthodox  much  needed  projects  like  providing  teen-aged  boys  space 
in  a  public  park  in  which  to  tinker  with  old  cars— and  perhaps  a  technical 
counsellor  to  advise  them.  On  their  home  streets  they  often  get  in 
trouble  with  neighbors  who  say  old  cars  are  an  eye-sore. 

Persons  cannot  make  an  informed  choice  from  the  cafeteria  of 
recreations  until  they  have  seen  the  wares.  For  many  Canadians,  the 
idea  of  having  fun  in  a  public  building  is  absurd;  public  buildings  are 
gray,  square  and  forbidding.  They  don’t  belong  to  the  people.  They 
belong  to  the  bureaucracy. 

But  Scarboro  Centennial  Recreation  Centre  is  a  different  kind  of 
public  building.  It  fits  like  an  abstract  sculpture  into  grassy  and  flowery 
man-made  hills  in  a  21-acre  park;  its  pool,  rink,  multi-purpose  hall  and 
dressing  rooms  glow  with  bright  reds,  blues  and  yellows.  Painter  Graham 
Doughtry  treated  the  centre  as  a  three-dimensional  painting. 

People  walk  around  the  place  as  though  they  owned  it— and  they 
do.  Having  seen  it  all,  the  people  like  it. 

John  Peterson,  co-ordinator  of  special  studies,  Department  of  Muni¬ 
cipal  Affairs,  says  cities  eventually  will  have  the  feeling  of  openness  and 
excitement  characteristic  of  Expo  and  Toronto’s  City  Hall. 

North  Americans  are  notoriously  unwilling  to  walk;  yet  they  walk 
cheerfully  at  Expo,  at  Toronto’s  City  Hall  and  at  shopping  centres, 
where  attractive  stores  and— sometimes— music— invites  movement. 

But  we  will  have  to  wait  for  old  inhibitions  to  fade  out.  “Thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  in  big  cities  originate  in  the  suburbs,  the  small 
towns  or  the  countryside.  In  a  generation  or  so,  eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  city  people  will  be  urban-born  and  urban-rooted. 

Then  we  11  get  the  kind  of  cities  the  science  fiction  people  are 
predicting.” 

Along  with  the  new-style  city  goes  the  new  kind  of  total  art-form 
which  gives  humans  a  God’s-eye  view  of  the  universe,  by  means  of  wrap¬ 
around  multi-screen  movies,  sound,  music,  smell,  touch  and  motion. 
The  opening  portion  of  the  British  pavillion  at  Expo  was  a  sample.  By 
means  of  running  water,  musty  churchyard  odors,  sounds  of  clashing 
swords,  and  images  of  armored  knights  flashing  in  the  dark,  it  conveyed 
more  vividly,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  feeling  of  thousands  of  years  past 
than  a  stack  of  books  could  have  done. 

People  apparently  are  ready  for  this  kind  of  experience.  Their 
enthusiasm  for  it  at  Expo  proved  their  readiness. 
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2.  Urban  Growth  Policies  Urgently  Needed: 
Economic  Council 

{ The  “ Globe  and  Mail”,  Monday,  September  18,  1967) 

By  1980  about  81  per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian  population  will  be 
ut  ban  and  one  of  every  three  Canadians  will  live  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Vancouver. 

Besides  the  three  largest  cities  of  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Vancouver, 
there  will  be  a  second  group  of  six  in  the  500,000-1,000,000  range: 
Winnipeg,  Ottawa,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Hamilton  and  Quebec  City. 

There  also  will  be  about  20  cities  in  the  100,000  to  500,000  range 
with  a  combined  population  of  about  3.5  million,  almost  half  of  them 
located  along  or  close  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  lower  Great 
Lakes. 

The  number  of  cars  and  trucks  in  Canada  could  grow  60  per  cent 
to  almost  11  million  by  1980,  or  one  for  every  2-3  persons  based  on  a 
population  of  25.1  million. 

With  20  per  cent  of  families  owning  at  least  two  cars,  large  public 
investments  will  be  needed  to  prevent  traffic  congestion.  Investment  in 
urban  expressways,  arterial  thoroughfares,  collectors  and  rapid  transit 
systems  between  the  present  and  1980  might  exceed  $4  billion  for  centres 
of  100,000  and  over. 

The  largest  cities  in  the  next  15  years  will  have  to  add  the  capacity 
to  supply  another  1.5  billion  gallons  of  water  daily.  In  the  same  period, 
existing  municipal  water  and  sanitary  facilities  will  have  to  be  about 
doubled  at  a  cost  of  $130  million  annually. 

To  tackle  urban  growth  problems  the  council’s  report  outlined  a 
five-point  approach: 

—  Forthright  provincial  leadership,  a  comprehensive  philosophy  about 
urban  development,  and  an  inter-municipality  co-operation  to  handle 
the  interdependent  demands  for  housing,  urban  renewal,  traffic  and 
transport  systems,  water  and  sewer  facilities,  pollution  control  and 
land  use. 

—  Modernization  of  local  government  structures  and  administration 
so  that  local  government’s  area  of  authority  is  large  enough  to  deal  with 
urban  problems  as  a  whole.  In  many  cases  this  would  involve  wider  area 
boundaries. 

—  A  strengthening  of  the  educational  and  training  base  for  technical, 
professional  and  administrative  manpower  so  that  municipalities  will  have 
the  skilled  personnel  to  handle  complex  problems. 

—  Either  shift  some  local  responsibilities  to  higher  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  develop  and  support  local  revenue  systems  so  they  can  meet 
their  cost  burdens. 

—  More  co-ordinated  study  and  research  about  the  social,  political 
and  economic  problems  involved  in  urban  growth. 

The  council  also  said  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  update  attitudes 
and  approaches  to  over-all  urban  development  and  to  strengthen  com¬ 
mitments  to  resolving  the  complex  problems. 
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It  is  understandable  that  traditions  of  deeply  rooted  attachment  to 
the  land  and  natural  resources  that  have  shaped  our  national  identity 
should  persist  strongly  in  our  national  consciousness,”  the  report  said. 

But  without  attempting  to  decry  these  values  in  any  way,  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  hardly  adequate  today. 

In  the  second  century  of  confederation,  it  is  essential  to  recognize 
and  accept  the  predominantly  urban  character  of  Canadian  society,  and 
to  adopt  policy  approaches  capable  of  dealing  ivith  its  many  new,  pressing 
and  difficult  challenges.” 

I  he  report  is  also  critical  of  government’s  policies  toward  rural  areas 
in  which  population  has  declined. 

Education,  training,  mobility  and  other  manpower  capabilities  are 
not  adequate  to  serve  persons  living  some  distance  from  urban  centres,  it 
says.  Young  men  in  rural  areas  are  continuing  to  receive  less  formal 
education. 

There  has  not  been  enough  planning  to  facilitate  rural  adjustments 
to  urbanization,  the  report  adds,  calling  for  better  federal-provincial 
consulation  in  this  field. 


3.  Community  Social  Service 

Wm.  R.  Delagran 
Seneca  College ,  Willow  dale,  Ont. 

Some  social  workers  realize  that  meeting  the  need  of  low  income 
families,  whether  it  is  dispensed  through  government  or  voluntary 
agencies,  is  a  thinly  disguised  charity  and  like  most  charities  offers  no 
enduring  improvement  in  their  way  of  life.  Many  of  the  social  services 
these  people  receive,  from  direct  economic  aid  to  sophisticated  counselling, 
are  calculated  to  maintain  a  precarious  balance  at  a  subsistence  level  or 
simply  restore  them  to  this  marginal  life  when  crisis  strikes. 

The  concepts  employed  by  municipal  welfare  agencies  today  were 
shaped  by  the  uncomplicated  needs  of  an  economic  depression.  They 
weie  not  designed  for  a  credit  buying  system  which  mortgages  incomes  in 
the  expectation  of  continuous  work  for  the  next  two,  three  or  five  years. 

When  this  expectation  is  not  realized  and  welfare  assistance  is 
required,  the  recipient  acquires  a  certain  ‘‘uneasy”  immunity  because 
there  is  no  provision  for  discharging  the  bills  of  importuning  creditors. 
There  are  many,  however,  whose  income  is  not  much  larger  than  the 
welfare  rate,  but  who  do  not  qualify  for  this  protection  and  face  the 
spectre  of  a  wage  assignment  or  garnishee  when  income  can  no  longer 
satisfy  commitments.  ° 

Both  welfare  and  low  income  families  are  living  a  fortuitous  existence 
with  a  built-in  crisis;  i.e.  there  are  expenses  incurred  which  income 
cannot  cover;  major  appliances  break  down;  seasonal  change  and  school 
starting  brings  additional  clothing  costs;  illness  or  death  in  the  family 
can  be  chaotic  for  budgets  of  any  size.  These  are  the  “extras”  for  which 
marginal  incomes  make  no  allowance,  yet  they  must  be  obtained,  so 
hydro,  water,  gas  or  rent  go  unpaid  and  the  crisis  is  upon  them  Perhaps 
the  only  difference  between  these  two  families  in  an  emergency  is  the 
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former  has  somewhere  to  go,  the  latter  doesn’t.  Certainly  many  of  them 
turn  up  at  a  welfare  office  but  present  legislation  makes  ihe  outcome  of 
the  visit  unpredictable  for  there  is  no  provision  to  subsidize  wages.1 

All  social  agencies  working  with  low  income  families  have  their  treat¬ 
ment  programmes  drastically  altered  by  these  stark  economic  facts.  A  few 
recognize  they  can  do  nothing  and  refuse  to  become  involved;  others 
may  engage  in  irrelevant  budgeting  exercises  or  attempt  a  psychological 
accommodation  to  a  serious  environmental  infection,  but  most  of  the 
clients  do  not  maintain  the  counselling  programme  for  very  long.  From  I  hr 
agency  viewpoint ,  the  client  cannot  use  the  service— from,  ihe  client  view¬ 
point,  the  agency  cannot  solve  their  problem.  Certainly  there  are  many 
who  arrive  at  a  social  agency  with  each  frequently  recurring  crisis  but 
this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  continuous  counselling.  Many  of  these 
services  are  committed  to  the  feverish  and  time-consuming  pursuit  of 
blessing  a  favoured  and  sometimes  clever  few  with  the  limited  resources  at 
their  disposal— a  discriminating  and  wasteful  practice. 

As  long  as  this  economic  imbalance  remains  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  solutions  to  the  problems  that  attend  low  income.  People  need  a 
certain  standard  of  food  and  shelter  if  their  full  potential  is  to  be  realized. 
Provision  for  good  health  care,  recreation,  quality  education,  including 
day-care  and  nursery  facilities  are  also  part  of  this  concept  and  until  they 
are  obtained  we  can  expect  something  far  less  than  their  best  performance. 
A  person’s  health  problem  doesn’t  vanish  simply  because  he  can’t  afford 
to  be  sick;  the  need  for  education  is  not  related  to  an  ability  to  pay  and 
recreation  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  child  with  money  in  his  pocket. 

If  we  accept  these  as  necessary  conditions  for  effective  and  satisfying 
living,  they  apply  to  everyone,  not  just  the  middle  and  upper  income. 
These  are  very  real  personal  problems  and  require  sweeping  changes 
if  they  are  to  be  corrected  but  with  the  welfare  regulations  of  the  30’s 
still  operative  in  the  60’s,  it  is  difficult  to  be  optimistic  about  equalizing 
opportunities  for  low  income  families.2 

In  addition,  it  is  realized  that  simply  having  a  service  on  the  door¬ 
step  is  not  the  complete  solution  for  many  people.  The  needs  of  the  low 
income  frequently  go  unmet  irrespective  of  location  because  of  institu¬ 
tional  barriers.  In  this  setting,  waiting  is  a  legacy  of  the  poor— a  clinical 
impersonal  approach  is  something  most  people  receive  and  the  middle 
income  expect  but  those  below  this  frequently  need  a  more  personalized 
and  flexible  service.  The  understanding  druggist,  milkman  and  bread- 
man  can  do  only  so  much  listening  to  peoples  troubles— they  sometimes 
play  important  social  roles,  as  do  other  merchants  and  specialists— but  this 
attitude  should  extend  into  the  official  services.  For  example,  hospitals 
need  to  exhibit  more  concern  for  the  social  environment— this  would 
help  the  institution  to  improve  its  image  so  it  would  not  simply  be  a  place 
for  a  person  to  go  when  he  is  sick.  It  would  help  to  establish  the  positive 
attitudes  so  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  the  preventive  area.  Clinics 
are  Social  agencies  need  to  be  less  preoccupied  with  individual  maladies 
and  more  concerned  with  activities  and  relationships  for  building  and 
maintaining  healthy  people.  Of  course  many  of  the  problems  have  no 

1Curious  as  this  may  seem,  many  of 'these  low  income  wage  earners  are  the  severest 
critics  of  welfare  recipients  who  frequently  enjoy  more  security  and  health  benefits  than 
themselves;  but  instead  of  attacking  the  authorities  for  not  implementing  an  adequate 
health  and  welfare  programme  for  all,  they  choose  to  make  ineffective  thrusts  at  welfare 
officials  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  “undeserving  poor”. 

2The  Canada  Assistance  Act  offers  the  greatest  promise  for  bringing  legislation  in 
line  with  current  needs. 
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solution  readily  available,  but  even  dramatizing  or  satirizing  the  familiar 
can  bring  some  humorous  relief  into  their  lives.  Normal  kids  who  have 
crazy  mixed  up  parents  can  be  good  theatrical  stuff  or  vice  versa. 

This  does  not  mean  that  services  and  institutions  should  exchange  a 
clinical  for  a  community  model  but  the  tune  would  seem  opportune  to 
weigh  policy  and  procedure  in  this  direction.  This  viewpoint  obtained 
some  support  from  Professor  Titmuss,  University  of  London  (Eng.)  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Social  Welfare.  In  this 
paper,  he  indicates  the  time  is  past  for  establishing  social  services  on  a 
biological  basis  (e.g.  handicapped  or  retarded)  or  social  criterion  like  the 
family,  or  with  a  specific  problem  orientation  such  as  delinquency.  “In¬ 
stead.  reorganization  should  proceed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  need  for 
services  at  the  community  level,  irrespective  of  age,  family  background 
or  behaviour  patterns.  This  would  mean  establishing  departments  of 
social  service  at  the  local  level  .  .  .”  and  through  developing  and  co¬ 
ordmating  services  that  are  intimately  related  to  their  needs .s 


4.  A  New  Concept  of  Social  Justice 

Trefann  Court,  Toronto 

The  Toronto  Community  Union  Project  involves  four  young  people 
who  work  in  two  downtown  urban  renewal  areas  of  Toronto.  Three 
members  of  the  project,  Sarah  Spinks,  Wolf  Erlishmann,  and  John 
Sewell  have  been  based  in  the  Trefann  Court  area  for  the  past  18  months. 

The  plan  for  the  five-block  area  is  fairly  simple.  The  area  is  to  be 
demolished  by  the  City.  Public  housing  and  industry  would  be  built  on 
the  cleared  land.  Though  no  one  denied  that  the  area  had  to  be  fixed  up, 
this  particular  solution  did  not  particularly  appeal  to  the  people  living  in 
Trefann. 

There  were,  and  continue  to  be,  several  objections  to  the  Urban 
Renewal  Plan,  apart  from  the  plan.  The  money  paid  for  homes  expro¬ 
priated  in  urban  renewal  areas  is  not  adequate  to  buy  a  comparable  home. 
The  residents  are  asking  that  they  receive  replacement  value  for  their 
homes.  Also  they  object  to  the  fact  that  they  were  never  consulted  about 
a  plan  that  called  for  the  total  demolition  of  their  area.  New  concepts 
of  planning,  including  the  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  the  involvement 
of  people  in  the  planning,  must  be  put  into  practice  if  Urban  Renewal 
is  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  society  as  a  whole,  especially  to  those  people 
living  in  a  renewal  area. 

It  is  because  of  the  numerous  briefs,  speeches  and  demonstrations 
presented  by  the  Trefann  Court  Residents’  Association,  that  people  in  this 
city  now  know  of  the  grave  injustices  in  the  present  expropriation  pro¬ 
cedure.  Both  City  Council  and  the  Provincial  Government  have  ordered 
studies  into  the  problem,  but  little  has  been  done.  It  is  also  largely  because 
of  the  Association  that  there  are  motions  before  the  Board  of  Control  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  participation  of  residents  in  Urban  Renewal  Plans. 

During  the  year,  work  has  been  done  on  other  issues.  The  area  has 
been  blacklisted  by  insurance  companies  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Association,  more  people  now  have  insurance.  Also  an  architect  has 
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attended  several  meetings  to  advise  the  residents  on  developing  a  plan  of 
their  own.  The  mothers  on  one  street  turned  an  unused  lot  into  a  park 
and  supervised  it  during  the  summer.  There  is  now  a  sense  in  the 
community  that  there  is  strength  in  working  as  a  group— that  there  is  a 
forum  where  you  can  bring  your  problems. 

The  function  of  an  organizer  in  an  area  like  this  is  to  organize  groups 
by  getting  together  people  who  have  similar  problems.  The  job  involves 
talking  and  listening  to  people,  pointing  out  various  alternatives  in  a 
situation  and  ferreting  out  information  from  both  political  sources  and 
experts.  It  is  essentially  an  effort  to  offset  the  lack  of  power,  finances 
and  information  by  creating  a  democratic  organization  which  can  utilize 
community  resources  and  outside  help. 

T-CUP  feels  that  it  has  helped  the  residents  to  put  forward  their 
problems  and  ask  for  reasonable  solutions  from  the  powers  that  lie. 
1  -CUP  hopes  that  the  seldom-heard  voice  of  many  members  of  this  society 
will  be  heard  more  and  more  frequently  in  the  demand  for  basic  justice. 


(1)  THE  HOME 

1 .  Impact:  Automation  -  Family  -  Church 

Rev.  Robert  Wright 
Welland,  Ontario 


The  psychedelic  screech 

the  grantic  gyrations  of  the  coloured  lights 

the  frenzied  drums  controting  dancers 

the  squealing  singers 

the  nerve-frazzling  pace  of  the  information  deluge  .  .  . 
symbols:  the  speed-up  of  life’s  pace  in  our  automated,  technological, 
electronic  wTorld 

symbols:  of  tension— interally— and  tension  in  human  relationships, 
especially  within  family  structures  as  the  total  sense-bombardment  of  the 
in-group  leaves  the  out-group  (parents,  teachers,  clergy,  social-workers) 
baffled,  dazzled,  bewildered,  hung  up  .  .  . 

(If  the  new  math  bugs  you,  Dad,  just  realize  it  represents  only  one 
very  minor  gap  between  the  generations  today.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
many  chasms  cutting  off  the  new  sophisticated  adulthood  of  youth  from 
the  naive  childishness  of  adults.) 

###### 

When  man  left  the  rural,  Agrarian  Era  and  entered  the  machine  age 
life  became  fragmented.  Togetherness  is  the  mark  of  family  life  in  rural, 
tribal  society.  Work,  play,  worship,  education  are  essentially  home  and 
family  activities. 

With  scientific  precision,  the  machine  age  sliced  man  up  into  neat 
units:  here  is  working  man;  here  is  man  seeking  education,  here  is 
playing  man;  there  is  worshipping  man— and  off  in  a  corner;  hidden 
away  in  embarrassment  in  the  suburbs  is  family  man. 

Family  life  in  the  machine  age  is  only  one  facet  of  life,  and  a  most 
minor  facet  at  that.  It  doesn’t  really  fit  into  the  machine  age,  because 
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ihe  intensity  of  relationships  there,  even  more  than  in  any  other  segment 
of  life,  threatens  to  spill  over  the  line  of  respectable  rationality  which 
is  the  mark  of  the  machine  age.  It  seems  that  a  man  has  to  have  wife 
and  children,  but  it  would  be  so  much  nicer— so  much  more  rational!— 
so  much  more  consistent  with  the  broad  rules  of  productivity  if  family  life 
could  be  replaced  by  something  else! 

Automation 

But  now  we  are  leaving  the  machine  age,  and  entering  the  electronic 
age.  The  shock  which  is  now  jolting  our  whole  existence  is  the  realization 
that  things  which  have  been  taken  apart  must  be  put  back  together  again. 

In  the  electronic  age,  all  the  efficient  little  units  into  which  man 
had  been  divided  are  no  longer  functional.  They  do  not  represent  reality. 

Of  course,  they  never  really  were  functional.  They  had  never  really 
worked,  simply  because  there  is  so  much  more  to  life  than  can  be  put  into 
compartments.  But  now  it  is  impossible  even  to  fool  ourselves  that  it 
should  be  that  way.  The  compartmentalized  approach  to  life  must  go. 
We  must  once  again  concern  ourselves  with  relationships;  thus  we  are 
shaken  up  by  the  jarring  shock  of  involvement  and  reintegration. 

The  new  electronic  age  deals  with  totalities,  the  bombardment  of  the 
whole  person  with  the  incalculable  intensity  of  multitudinous  stimuli— 
to  be  absorbed ,  experienced,  ‘got-with’,  rather  than  to  be  understood, 
analysed,  fragmented,  “got-at’. 

This  whole  person,  no  longer  neatly  divisible  into  nice  compartments, 
is  not  only  integrated.  His  boundaries  are  fuzzy.  You  can’t  tell  inhere 
he  ends.  In  his  wholeness  he  is  involved,  integrated,  not  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  whole  of  mankind.  All  of  a  sudden  it  is  true  that 
no  man  is  an  island,  but  that  all  are  part  of  a  continent!  All  of  a  sudden, 
if  one  suffers,  all  suffer  together;  if  one  rejoices,  all  rejoice  together! 

(Stand  at  the  end  of  an  assembly  line  and  watch  the  finished  product 
come  off.  Then  go  to  the  place  where  a  woman  is  giving  birth  to  a  child. 
The  total  contrast  between  the  machine  age,  which  we  are  now  leaving, 
and  the  electronic  age  which  we  are  entering.) 

The  Family 

The  impact  of  this  new  electronic  age  on  family  is  almost  indescribable. 
The  almost  overwhelming  tension  of  present-day  family  life  comes  from 
total  involvement,  which  is  the  mark  of  human  relationships  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  age.  Nowhere  else  do  all  suffer  so  profoundly  if  one  suffers. 

.  .  .  The  family  suffers  as  father  suffers  the  degradation  of  the  threat  of 
obsolescence. 

In  the  machine  age,  we  evaluated  people  by  the  standard  of  produc¬ 
tivity.  If  you  aren’t  making  something,  you  aren’t  worth  anything.  You 
are  not  really  worthy  of  the  name  human.  You  haven’t  earned  it! 

The  electronic  age  has  changed  society’s  structures,  but  there  is  a  lag 
in  the  change  of  human  value  systems. 

The  computers  move  into  the  area  previously  occupied  by  the 
assembly  line  and  the  assembly  line  worker.  Working  on  the  line  has 
been  degrading,  demoralizing  and  boring,  but  the  line  has  been  haven 
as  well  as  hound.  It  gave  a  man  his  role  as  a  productive  unit.  It  gave 
him  worth— and  a  man  and  his  machine  at  least  were  partners  (an  uneasy 
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and  unequal  partnership,  admittedly,  but  no  less  a  partnership).  Now  that 
uneasy  partnership  is  dissolved.  The  computer  moves  in.  It  is  tied  in 
with  the  assembly  line,  and  the  worker  discovers  himself  to  have  been 
made  obsolete.  Worn-out,  unloved,  worthless,  by  the  value  system  of  the 
machine  age,  he  feels  a  sense  of  dejection  and  rejection  analogous  to  that 
of  the  older  man  who,  tired  out,  comes  home  to  rest,  only  to  find  his 
place  in  bed  taken  by  a  younger,  more  vigorous  and  competent  lover. 

Automation  wields  its  club  not  only  in  the  shop.  In  the  office  the 
impact  has  been  felt  also. 

I  he  computer  has  marched  in,  seated  itself  at  the  desk,  and  told  the 
lowly  office  worker  to  go  home. 

I  his  all  started  in  the  outer  office,  but  will  it  end  there?  The  com¬ 
puter  moves  firmly  and  resolutely  along  the  lines  of  management  until 
even  the  president  begins  to  feel  the  jitters,  and  considers  ways  of 
barricading  his  broadloom  haven  from  this  relentless  march.  The  familiar, 
but  now  redundant,  man-handled  equipment  in  the  office  is  shoved  onto 
the  sidelines,  and  with  it  goes  the  white  collar  worker. 

So  father  is  thrown  back  with  shocking  impact  on  his  other  relation¬ 
ships,  and  the  blow  is  felt  especially  by  the  family.  As  this  happens,  the 
family  moves  out  of  its  obscure  corner  on  the  fringe  of  human  relation¬ 
ships,  and  again  comes  into  a  position  of  accepting  an  all-encompassing 
role  within  society. 

.  .  .  But  what  has  been  happening  at  home? 

Father  has  been  suffering  at  the  plant,  so  all  suffer.  Not  so  at  home. 
1  here  mother  has  been  rejoicing,  so  all  rejoice  together. 

Automation,  the  electronic  age,  has  become  the  instrument  for  the 
emancipation  of  women. 

No  suffragette  leader  has  done  for  women  what  the  electronic  age 
has  done.  Women  are  better  qualified  by  temperament,  at  least  in  our 
culture,  to  deal  with  automation  and  cybernation. 

Woman’s  logic’,  which  has  amused  and  confounded  men  in  the 
machine  age  is  the  mark  of  the  electronic  age.  She  thinks  in  totalities, 
not  in  fragmented  fashion;  and  she  lives  more  comfortably  in  totalities 
than  in  fragmented  situations.  Woman  wants  everything  together  in  one 
place— the  family  all  together  under  one  roof,  and  society  all  together 
under  one  involvement. 

Home  life  has  changed  radically,  and  woman’s  life  in  the  home. 
Whether  or  not  labour-saving  devices  have  decreased  work— some  women 
say  they  actually  increase  it!— it  is  certainly  true  that  automation  has  not 
threatened  woman’s  place  the  way  the  introduction  of  automation  into 
the  factory  has  threatened  man!  The  computerized  kitchen  is  a  major 
factor  in  woman’s  emancipation,  but  the  computer  has  not  replaced  her. 
Woman’s  work  still  is  never  done!  In  fact,  automation  has  made  woman’s 
role  even  more  secure.  The  electronic  invasion  seeping  in  through  the 
picture  tube  has  freed  woman  from  the  grim  isolation  of  a  previous  era. 

The  revolutionary  action  for  woman  was  the  placing  of  the  TV 
set  in  the  home.  The  woman  now  has  access  to  any  major  event  taking 
place  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  home,  which  was  a  remote,  isolated 
area,  cut  off  from  the  world,  now  suddenly  is  discovered  at  the  heart  of  a 
vast  communications  network. 

When  father  comes  home  in  the  evening  of  a  day  when  the  world 
has  been  held  together  tense  in  a  crisis  situation,  hypnotized,  he  is  not 
with  it.  He  has  to  be  turned  on  and  brought  up  to  date  by  mother  and 
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other  members  of  the  family  who  may  have  been  glued  together  at  the 
TV  throughout  most  of  the  day.  At  home  now,  relaxed  in  his  easy  chair, 
he  is  plugged  in.  He  is  with  it,  at  last— but  not  quite,  because  he  has 
missed  out  on  so  much  of  the  programming. 

And  now  education  is  no  longer  something  which  ends  for  a  woman 
when  she  marries.  Interspersed  among  the  emotion— releasing  soap  operas 
are  public  affairs  programmes,  interviews,  quiz  shows  and  countless  other 
stimuli  to  the  broadening  of  woman’s  viewpoint.  This  is  so  even  though 
family  responsibilities,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  marriage,  may  pre¬ 
vent  her  taking  evening  courses.  The  whole  family  is  involved  in  the 
information  bombardment,  but  the  woman  is  closest  to  the  focus  of  that 
bombardment. 

Therefore,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  woman  to  go  out  and  get  a 
job,  she  is  well-programmed.  Also,  she  discovers  that  jobs  in  the  auto¬ 
mated,  electronic  world  are  more  consistent  with  her  temperament.  She 
fits  in,  where  the  man  is  slightly  ajar.  The  woman  never  really  moved 
out  of  the  tribal  age,  with  its  cohesiveness,  its  integration.  She  has  always 
been  ill  at  ease  in  the  machine  age.  Now,  in  the  electronic  age,  with  its 
new  tribalism,  she  is  much  more  at  home. 

And  all  these  factors  are  bolstered  by  The  Pill,  which  has  had  its 
own  revolutionary  share  in  the  emancipation  of  women.  Now  woman  is 
free  to  enjoy  sex  without  fear  of  pregnancy  on  one  hand,  or  all  the  awk¬ 
ward,  mechanistic  preparations  required  by  the  old  methods  of  birth 
control.  She  can  show  her  love  spontaneously,  without  the  old  fears,  and 
she  can  distribute  her  love  more  widely.  (A  man  has  an  affair  in  order 
to  free  himself  from  the  overburdening  intensity  of  family  involvement. 
He  needs  another  world  to  which  he  can  escape  from  the  burden  of 
intimacy.  But  he  doesn’t  escape.  The  same  ties  begin  to  grow  in  the  new 
relationship,  and  he  is  doubly  involved,  with  double  the  old  burdens.  A 
woman  becomes  involved  in  an  affair  simply  in  recognition  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  or  relationships  in  the  electronic  age.  Love  is  for  her  to  be  dis¬ 
seminated,  not  restricted.) 

...  The  entire  family  is  bound  together  in  greater  depth  in  the  age 
of  automation. 

TV  has  brought  the  younger  generation  up  to  date  on  current 
events;  modern  teaching  techniques  are  moving  them  ahead  of  adults 
intellectually;  and  the  go-go  age  has  matured  them  beyond  their  elders. 

Individuality  has  disappeared,  merging  in  the  All.  The  younger 
generation  is  immersed  in  the  totality  of  existence. 

The  teen/adult’s  transistor  radio  tunes  him/her  in  on  what  is 
happening.  She/he  is  plugged  in. 

On  the  dance  floor  the  formations  are  fluid,  easy-going,  groupy, 
intense  but  good  natured.  The  frantic  regimentation  of  jitter-bugging  is 
long  gone.  ‘Casual’  is  the  word  used,  but  that  doesn’t  explain  the  intense, 
total  involvement.  He/she  no  longer  exists  alone,  but  has  become  part 
of  the  totality,  the  All,  boundless. 

Sexual  barriers  have  gone.  Similar  hair  styles  and  clothes  add  a  new 
dimension  of  confusion  to  the  old  game  of  boy  meets  girl.  Now  person 
meets  person.  The  continuing  presence  of  teen-age  pregnancy  indicates 
that  there  still  are  ways  of  detecting  the  difference,  but  there  is  a  total 
involvement  of  persons  which  takes  priority  over  sexual  barriers,  resulting 
in  an  intimacy  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the  early  Christians  when 
they  discovered  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female. 
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Iht  boundaries  ol  the  home,  dance  dub,  beach  party,  school,  have 
disappeared.  All  are  part  of  the  great  totality.  Age  is  no  longer  the 
bairier.  It  is  simply  that  so  often  parents  just  aren’t  with  it.  There  isn’t 
any  hostility  about  that.  The  parent  is  part  of  the  totality,  but  one 
r\ho  is  hung  up  on  the  mind-set,  culture-set,  life-set  of  a  previous  era. 
llie  parent  tries  to  analyse,  to  understand,  rather  than  just  letting  go. 
I  he  parent  is  m  it,  but  not  with  it!  J  b  o 

i  in'  '•  1  !amily  is  beinS  reintegrated,  in  the  electronic  age,  in  a 
bewildering  fashion.  A  new  level  of  intensity  of  human  relationships  is 
focused  there.  The  age  barrier  is  down,  the  sex  barrier  is  down,  and  the 
boundaries  between  home  and  world  are  much  more  blurred.  The  home 
is  much  more  the  focus  of  life. 

it  ,^e,t  c°nvent*onal  wisdom  tells  us  that  family  life  is  disintegrating 
Undoubtedly  it  appears  that  there  is  a  breakdown  in  family,  but  what  is 
actually  happening  is  that  new  roles  are  emerging  for  the  family. 

‘  :  ’  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  in  our  society  the  poor  are  specially 
blessed.  It  is  the  low  income  family  which  is  best  qualified  to  cope  with 
the  electronic  world.  r 


The  middle  01  upper  class  family  is  much  more  in  tune  and  com- 
rnuted  to  the  machine  age  we  are  leaving.  It  is  organized  in  assembly-line 
style.  I  he  cultural  set  and  the  vested  interests  of  the  middle  class  family 
cause  a  serious  adjustment  lag,  but  the  low  income  family  is  largely  with 
it.  Like  the  middle  class  family  the  low  income  family  is  excluded  from 
the  decision-making  process  of  our  elitist  society,  but  the  low  income 
family  knows  its  powerlessness,  and  moves  with  the  tide.  The  middle 
class  family  still  live  under  the  illusion  that  they  participate  in  society’s 
decisions.  Any  change,  but  especially  one  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on 
human  relationships,  will  be  welcome  by  those  on  low  or  no  incomes. 

The  intensity  of  involvement  with  other  people  is  much  greater  in  the 
low  income  situation.  The  barriers  are  down  between  people  and 
families.  The  boundaries  have  already  been  broken,  if  they  ever  did  exist, 
partly  simply  because  of  crowded  housing  conditions  in  the  ghetto, 
which  throw  people  into  each  others  homes;  but  also  because  of  that 
common  bond  which  grows  up  when  we  are  all  ‘in  it  together’.  Tribalism 
lias  not  been  eroded  in  the  low-income  community,  as  it  has  been  among 
the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

Even  the  welfare  system  helps.  It  breaks  down  any  lingering  remnant 
c*f  middle-class  siitues  like  pride.  It  has  also  evoked  deep  cynicism  about 
the  virtue  of  hard  work,  touchstone  of  the  Protestant  ethic  and  middle 
class  moral  standards.  Endless  hours  of  drudgery  have  not  resulted  in  the 
promised  upward  mobility.  At  the  same  time  the  idleness  of  the  wealthy 
has  ^become  more  conspicuous,  and  Horatio  Alger  once  again  given 

The  low-income  groups  have  a  head-start  in  adaptation  to  the  elec¬ 
tronic  age  in  which  work  will  be  done  only  in  order  to  help  us  to  live 
more  fully.  We  will  no  longer  work  just  to  live-or  to  establish  a  sense 
of  worth  or  human  dignity.  The  poor  might  well  start  headstart  programs 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to  share  the  benefits  of  their  advanced 
culture.  The  cultuially  deprived  rich  ought  not  to  be  denied  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  among  the  poor.  More  likely,  however,  the  law 
of  the  jungle  will  continue  to  operate  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  survival 
of  the  fittest  in  the  electronic  age  will  either  mean  the  world  is  taken  over 
by  the  technocrats,  or  it  will  result  in  the  greatest  social  and  political 
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revolution  ever,  as  the  world  is  turned  upside  down  and  the  poor  take 
power. 

The  Church 

In  dialogue  with  the  Church— as  part  of  the  Church— MEMBERS  OF 
FAMILIES  MAY  BE  HELPED  TO  COPE  WITH  THEIR  CHANGING 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  COLLECTIVE  ROLES  in  relationship  with  one 
another,  and  in  their  movement  into  the  world. 

Perhaps  nowhere  will  there  be  greater  opportunity  for  clear  witness 
to  Christian  values  than  in  the  family,  which  might  then  throw  a  broad 
beam  of  enlightenment  into  society. 

Dad  will  be  aware  of  unconditional  love.  You  are  of  supreme  worth, 
of  value,  because  of  yourself,  not  because  of  ivhat  you  produce.  Becoming 
‘obsolete’  in  the  work  world  may  indeed  give  you  greater  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  function  for  which  you  exist:  relationships  with  other  people 
hi  a  context  of  self-fulfilment. 

For  mother  the  actual  possibility  of  emancipation  is  note  finally  in 
sight.  In  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female— but  the  Christian 
community  where  this  is  actual  fact  instead  of  pious  wish  has  been  a 
long  time  coming. 

For  children,  and  for  the  whole  family,  the  interrelatedness  of  the 
electronic  world  provides  a  point  of  contact  for  the  understanding  and 
living  out  of  such  statements  as  “I  am  my  brother’s  keeper”,  “Bear  one 
another’s  burdens”,  “If  one  suffers,  all  suffer  together,  if  one  rejoices, 
all  rejoice  together.” 

As  members  of  the  family,  the  Church,  and  the  world,  it  may  be 
possible  to  help  provide  the  environment  for  the  evolution  of  a  new, 
functional,  situational— and  basically  more  Christian— value  system  and 
total  way  of  life. 


2.  The  Conflicts  of  Women  Today 

Adele  Lauzon 

(Reprinted  from  “The  Star  Weekly”,  Toronto,  Jan.  6/68) 

Although  she  has  more  legal  rights,  more  economic  and  social  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  the  possibility  of  choosing  the  number  of  her  children,  1  do 
not  believe  that  the  “emancipated”  woman  of  1967  is  happier  than  was 
her  mother  or  her  grandmother. 

One  reason  is,  of  course,  that  she  has  not  enough  advantages  yet  to 
achieve  full  equality  with  men!  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  the  main  reason. 

Using  here  the  word  happiness,  I  refer  to  a  concept  of  some  peacefid, 
satsified,  quiet,  contented  state  of  mind  that  even  in  misfortune  makes  it 
possible  to  avoid  .  .  .  not  sadness  or  pain,  but  anguish,  anxiety,  uncer¬ 
tainty.  This  kind  of  happiness  is  possible  in  a  stable  society  or  collectively. 
Whenever  a  group  is  moving  fast,  transforming  itself  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  1  am  convinced  that  this  kind  of  happiness  is  less  and  less  possible. 
And  the  more  the  individuals  who  form  that  group  are  aware  of  the 
change  and  are  participating  in  it,  the  less  chance  they  have  to  be  happy. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  lives  are  bound  to  be  more  exciting  and  worth¬ 
while. 
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But  new  advantages  don't  go  without  the  hardship  of  conflicts,  the 
anxiety  of  change. 

Women  who  sense  these  transformations  as  threatening  for  them  are 
sticking  to  their  old  form  of  happiness  with  some  kind  of  despair.  For 
instance,  if  a  woman  had  always  been  well  looked  after  by  rich  parents 
and  a  rich  husband,  or  even  by  protective  parents  and  a  protective  hus¬ 
band,  she  could  enjoy  this  situation  of  dependence  very  much  and  have 
no  aspirations  at  all  to  personal  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  she  could  wish 
with  all  her  heart  to  remain  dependent  and  comfortable,  to  avoid  at  all 
cost  what  comes  with  freedom— responsibility. 

Also,  women  are  especially  exposed  to  guilt  or  feelings  of  frustration 
which  may  emerge,  for  opposite  reasons,  in  a  phase  where  it  is  admitted 
(but  not  completely  accepted)  that  women  work  outside  their  home. 

If  the  money  is  needed  to  supplement  the  husband’s  salary,  the  wife 
may  be  afraid  to  start  a  life  where  she  has  to  divide  herself  in  three — 
child  educator,  housewife,  and  office  worker.  If  she  does  get  involved  in 
such  a  life,  she  may  feel  some  resentment,  because  very  few  men  do  their 
share  of  the  housework  in  compensation  for  the  money  brought  in  by  the 
wife. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  refuses  to  go  and  work  outside  the 
house  she  feels  guilty. 

There  is  also  the  woman  who  wants  to  have  non-domestic  activities, 
for  her  own  satisfaction,  when  the  family  does  not  need  the  money.  Some¬ 
times  the  feeling  of  guilt  will  be  strong  enough  to  make  her  renounce  her 
ambition;  she  may  also  try  to  repress  the  guilt  by  a  rationalization  that  will 
tell  her  she  is  not  working  primarily  for  her  satisfaction  but,  in  the  long 
run,  to  give  some  advantage  to  her  husband  and  children  (she  will  be 
more  interesting  to  them,  etc.) .  It  is  extremely  hard  for  a  married  woman, 
or  simply  for  a  woman  in  love,  to  dare  accept  that  she  can  be  something 
else  than  a  sacrificing  and  devoted  creature. 

Another  difficulty,  resulting  from  the  others,  is  that  in  a  changing 
situation,  people  have  to  struggle  in  order  to  eliminate  the  old  values  and 
prejudices.  To  fight  has  always  been  considered  a  normal  activity  for 
men,  but  not  for  women.  So  when  a  woman  starts  to  fight  (unless  it  is 
for  the  well-being  of  her  child  or  her  husband) ,  she  often  feels  she  is 
doing  something  that  does  not  agree  with  her — that  she  is  fighting  more 
against  her  femininity  and  herself  than  for  the  achievement  of  her  goal. 
Thus,  she  loses  a  great  part  of  her  energies. 

Speaking  as  a  Quebecker,  I  would  say  that  here  the  situation  of 
women,  as  far  as  “happiness”  is  concerned,  is  worse  than  anywhere  else 
in  Canada,  because,  whatever  opinion  you  may  hold  about  Quebec  and 
its  future,  one  fact  cannot  be  denied:  Our  collectivity  has  been  under¬ 
going  rapid,  deep  changes  in  all  walks  of  life. 

So  the  woman  of  Quebec  is  caught  in  the  difficulties  of  her  own 
changing  world  and  also  in  the  uncomfortable  chaotic  situation  of  the 
entire  collectivity. 

This  may  seem  insane,  but  I  am  quite  positive  that  not  more  than  a 
generation  ago,  mothers  who  were  very  poor  and  had  huge  families  were 
probably  happier  than  the  majority  of  mothers  today.  In  those  times,  a 
woman  could  work  hard  in  a  very  bad  material  condition,  but  she  had 
more  psychological  security.  She  could  not  imagine  as  possible  any  other 
kind  of  life.  And  the  world  around  her  was  full  of  good  souls— from  the 
parents  to  the  priests,  the  husbands  and  the  politicians— to  make  her  love 
her  misery.  Now,  things  have  changed;  they  are  changing  even  more  and 
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iaster  now.  So  ilie  woman  feels  frustrated,  but  she  does  not  know  exactly 
what  she  wants  and  how  to  attain  a  sense  of  fulfilment. 

Even  when  a  woman  does  know  what  she  wants  to  do  and,  by  good 
fortune,  the  career  she  desires  is  not  one  in  which  being  a  woman  is  a 
handicap,  she  is  not  truly  free.  The  relative  freedom  you  have  just  by 
chance  can  be  very  much  like  the  absence  of  freedom.  In  fact,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  women  (like  many  others)  is  related  to  the  fundamental  question 
of  individual  freedom.  There  is  no  lasting  freedom  for  any  group,  unless 
there  are  individuals— who  have  completely  liberated  themselves— to  pro¬ 
mote  and  maintain  it. 

For  any  man  to  free  himself  from  the  prejudices,  the  old  values  of 
society,  as  well  as  from  his  own  weaknesses,  is  a  task  so  difficult  it  is 
seldom  realized,  especially  in  a  society  centred  on  conformity  and  con¬ 
sumption.  For  a  woman  it  is  even  more  difficult.  She  has  more  tradition 
to  get  rid  of;  she  is  in  constant  conflict  with  the  strong  habit  to  yield  to 
many  forms  of  slavery;  she  finds  more  obstacles  outside  and  inside  herself. 

Included  among  these  inner  difficulties  are  the  changes  that  happen 
in  a  woman  when  she  is  pregnant  or  has  young  children;  also  the  remark¬ 
able  fear  of  taking  risks,  which  affects  women  really  in  love,  even  those 
women  who  pretend  to  be  “free”  and  “emancipated”. 

A  girl  may  be  a  daring,  courageous,  socially-minded  person.  When  she 
has  a  child,  she  starts  to  be  afraid  of  anything  that  can  be  a  threat— real  or 
even  imaginary— to  her  child  and  herself  as  the  protector  of  that  child.  A 
woman  in  love  is  greatly  tempted  to  sacrifice  any  other  interesting  thing 
in  her  life,  if  she  feels  there  is  the  slightest  danger  or  possibility  that  love 
will  disappear  while  she  is  too  much  involved  in  another  activity. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  But  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
feelings  of  the  mother  and  the  woman  in  love  are  always  very  real,  how¬ 
ever  emancipated  she  looks.  Are  they  part  of  her  nature,  or  only  a  very 
strong  aspect  of  this  seconde  nature  so  strongly  created  by  centuries  of 
history  and  tradition?  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  questions  about  this 
peculiar  creature  commonly  known  as  woman. 


3.  What  the  New  Woman  Needs  Is  the  New  Man 

Olive  Johnson 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

(Reprinted  from.  “The  Star  Weekly”,  Toronto,  Jan.  6/68) 

Alarmed  by  the  new  militancy  that  has  infected  North  American 
womanhood,  the  politicians,  sociologists,  psychiatrists  and  marriage- 
counsellors  are  once  again  trotting  out  their  respective  expertise  concern¬ 
ing  woman  s  identity  ,  her  proper  role”  and  her  “function  in  society”. 

I  suspect,  though,  that  this  time  their  cliche-ridden  solutions  are  going 
to  fail  on  deaf  ears,  because  the  New  Woman  is  prepared  to  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  genuine  equality-the  same  thing  other  second-class  peo¬ 
ples  everywhere  are  agitating  for  these  days. 

I  he  fact  is  that  today  s  woman  needs  equality  as  never  before  because, 
through  no  fault  of  her  own,  the  pattern  of  her  life  is  radically  changed 
from  that  of  her  grandmother,  or  even  her  mother.  With  a  longer  life 
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expectancy,  the  higher  standard  and  cost  of  living,  and  the  amenities  of 
modern  housekeeping,  girls  nowadays  can  expect  to  spend  far  more  of 
their  adult  years  working  outside  the  home  than  inside  it.  And,  armed 
with  I  he  Pill,  it’s  conceivable  that  many  of  them  may  decide  to  opt  out  of 
the  housekeeping  and  child-rearing  bit  entirely. 

Yet  our  attitudes  toward  the  education  and  employment  of  women, 
and  our  laws  governing  birth-control,  abortion  and  divorce,  still  operate 
under  the  traditional  assumption  that  the  only  places  where  women  can 
really  function  meaningfully  are  the  kitchen,  the  boudoir  and  the  nurs¬ 
ery.  Though  female  forays  are  permitted  beyond  these  preserves,  they  are 
simply  not  taken  seriously. 

And  that,  precisely,  is  what  the  New  Woman  is  all  about:  She’s  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  old  double  standards  on  the  job,  in  the  schools,  and — 
perhaps  most  important  of  all-in  the  realm  of  sexual  conduct,  have  got  to 
g°- 

Anyone  who  still  clings  to  the  notion  that  women  are  already  equals 
should  take  a  look  at  our  discriminatory  employment  policies.  Sure,  we’re 
prepared  to  see  women  work— but  only  so  long  as  they  remain,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  low-income,  low-status  jobs.  Women  now  make  up  almost 
one-third  of  the  Canadian  labor  force,  but  their  average  earnings  are  little 
better  than  half  the  average  earnings  of  their  male  counterparts,  whether 
in  full-time,  part-time,  seasonal  or  occasional  jobs.  What’s  more,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  in  professional,  as  compared  with  other,  occupations  is 
lower  today  than  it  wras  in  1931,  and  very  little  higher  than  it  was  in  1901. 

Besides  relegating  women  to  the  bottom  end  of  the  totem  pole,  we 
make  it  as  tough  as  possible  for  them  to  combine  a  job  with  marriage 
(though  almost  half  the  female  labor  force  is  noiv  made  up  of  married 
ivomen).  While  a  businessman  is  allowed  to  claim  his  car,  his  secretary 
and  his  other  employees  as  “deductible  expenses”,  the  working  woman  is 
not  allowed  to  deduct  the  costs  of  household  help  or  baby-sitter,  though 
these  are  surely  every  bit  as  genuine  an  expense  of  her  job  as  her 
husband's  secretary  is  of  his. 

Equal  Educational  Opportunities 

One  of  the  reasons  women  are  clustered  round  the  bottom  end  of  the 
job  scale,  of  course,  is  the  lack  of  equal  educational  opportunities.  We’re 
still  suffering  from  the  notion  that  girls  need  only  be  equipped  well 
enough  to  take  “nothing”  jobs  for  a  few  years. 

If  we  develop  new  patterns  of  training,  as  the  Americans  are  now 
beginning  to  do— spread  courses  out  over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  offer 
them  during  hours  when  women  are  free  to  take  them—  and  create  more 
job  flexibility  to  enable  women  to  pursue  their  careers  on  a  part-time  basis, 
there’s  no  earthly  reason  why  women  couldn’t  combine  higher  education 
or  a  job  with  child-rearing  (especially  if  we  borrow  a  leaf  from  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  and  establish  decent  day  nurseries  and  child-care  centres)  . 
And  for  older  women  who  have  chosen  to  devote  themselves  full-time  to 
their  families  during  the  child-rearing  years,  we  should  provide  more 
opportunities  for  educational  upgrading,  so  that  they  can  re-enter  the 
work  force  equipped  to  do  something  more  exciting  than  selling  under¬ 
wear  in  Woolworth’s. 

I’m  not  really  optimistic  about  ending  discrimination  in  employment 
and  education,  however,  until  we  abolish  our  old  double  standards  in 
sexual  conduct.  Can  anyone  seriously  suggest  that  women  will  ever  be 
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free  so  long  as  we  continue  to  support  punitive  birth-control,  abortion  and 
divorce  laws  which  date  back  to  the  time  when  women  and  children  were 
chattels? 

Young  men,  of  course,  have  always  been  expected  to  sow  their  wild 
oats,  but  the  morality  of  making  birth-control  pills  freely  available  to 
unmarried  women  is  still  seriously  debated.  While  male  politicians  have 
the  effrontery  to  sit  in  Ottawa  discussing  how  far  we  women  shall  be 
allowed  to  have  control  over  our  own  reproductive  processes,  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  desperate  women  every  year,  are  forced  to  end  their  unwanted 
pregnancies  by  dangerous  backroom  abortions. 

It’s  true  that  our  law-makers  have  finally  agreed  to  take  another  look 
at  the  situation,  but  the  discussion  on  birth  control  and  abortion  is  framed 
almost  entirely  in  medical,  legal  or  religious  terms,  with  little,  if  any,  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  woman’s  own  wishes:  The  fact  that  it  is  she  who  must 
bear  the  child,  and  spend  the  next  20  years  of  her  life  caring  for  it,  is 
almost  totally  ignored. 

The  Christian  church,  since  its  inception,  has  operated  under  the 
philosophy  that  woman  is  a  “misbegotten  male”,  and— consciously  or 
unconsciously— women  themselves  have  tended  to  accept  that  view.  How 
else  could  we  women  have  tolerated  the  recent  spectacle  of  some  2,500 
celibate  bishops  and  cardinals  sitting  in  Rome  discussing  family  planning, 
1  he  Pill  and  abortion,  without  a  woman  present  to  give  her  point  of  view? 

And  the  philosophy  of  the  women’s  magazines  is  little  better  than 
that  of  the  church.  I  seriously  question  whether  we  even  need  such  things 
as  women’s  magazines”  or  the  “women’s”  section  in  newspapers,  which 
foster  the  view  that  the  only  subjects  on  which  women  can  speak  with 
authority  are  those  directly  related  to  sex,  home,  husband  and  children. 
When  occasionally  they  do  venture  into  the  wider  realms  of  politics  or 
world  affairs,  it’s  invariably  to  give  “a  woman’s  view”  of  them,  as  though 
women  couldn’t  be  expected  to  cope  with  the  same  intellectual  fare  as 
men! 

True  Equality 

A  great  many  women,  of  course,  are  concerned  about  Viet  Nam,  the 
Bomb,  pollution,  education  and  politics,  but  the  notion  persists  that  some¬ 
how  their  involvement  smacks  more  of  meddling  than  of  informed  intel¬ 
lectual  conviction. 

If  we  do  succeed  in  ridding  ourselves  of  the  old  images  and  the 
stereotyped  notions  of  what  “roles”  are  correct  for  men  and  women,  how¬ 
ever,  I,  personally  can  see  nothing  but  good  coming  from  it.  Removing  the 
“male”  or  “female”  labels  from  various  occupations  will  free  both  women 
and  men  to  choose  according  to  their  real  interests. 

/  think  it’s  nonsense  to  say  that  the  male  ego  will  suffer  if  women 
are  freer  to  he  themselves.  Men  will  be  freer,  too-in  fact,  there  will  be 
a  N ezv  Man— once  ive  stop  identifying  masculinity  with  a  man’s  ability 
to  earn  money.  And  I  think  a  mature  man  wants  a  relationship  with  a 
woman  that’s  based  on  equality  rather  than  subservience— he  knows  his 
wife  chooses  to  live  with  him,  which  is  surely  much  better  than  knowing 
she’s  forced  to  stay  with  him  because  of  economic  dependency. 

True  equality,  of  course,  is  going  to  necessitate  some  changes  on  the 
part  of  us  women  too.  For  one  thing,  we  must  stop  exploiting  our  sex  and 
give  up  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  a  man,  on  marriage,  dooms  himself 
to  the  burden  of  our  lifelong  support. 
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Am!  if  we  re  10  continue  availing  ourselves  of  higher  education,  we 
must  be  prepared  10  use  it:  Women  with  university  degrees  have  got  to 
stop  wasting  dteir  time  mopping  floors  and  ironing  shirts;  they  must  get 
used  to  paying  for  these  kinds  of  services.  Far  from  making  a  women  less 
of  a  wife  and  mother,  it  would  free  her  to  be  more  of  both,  and  also  to 
assume  her  responsibilities  out  in  the  wider  world. 


4.  Design  for  Living~A  Proposal 

M  rs.  Lena  Cooke 
Toronto 


1  he  situation  concerning  housing  for  families  which  has  been  at  the 
crisis  level  for  some  time  now,  has  greatly  concerned  many  citizens,  and 
it  is  essential  that  some  organization  should  assume  leadership  in  demon¬ 
strating  through  a  practical  method  the  opportunity  to  provide  additional 
accommodation  for  downtown  families  either  for  purchase  or  rent,  within 
the  realm  of  their  means.  No  better  organization  than  the  Church  could 
be  found,  because  this  concept  fulfils  the  Christian  ideal  and  provides  for 
a  living  demonstration  of  the  Church  in  the  Community.  With  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind,  a  few  broad  principles  have  been  documented,  as  a  begin¬ 
ning  attempt  to  work  towards  a  detailed  proposal  for  a  new  “Design  for 
Living.” 

Statistics  show  a  growth  of  urban  population  in  many  localities  often 
far  faster  than  anticipated  and  a  projection  that  this  growth  will  continue. 
More  and  more  will  urban  overcrowding  be  a  problem  for  all  civic  con¬ 
scious  people  to  be  concerned  about.  Adequate  housing  must  be  considered 
as  the  number  one  social  need,  and  the  essential  ingredient  to  build  and 
strengthen  the  family  in  the  community.  People  will  continue  to  crowd 
cities  and  more  and  more  families  will  suffer  unless  new  and  different 
answers  can  be  found  to  this  high  density  living. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  of  Public  Housing  there  must  be  other 
methods  of  providing  housing  for  families  in  the  community.  The  down¬ 
town  area  is  particularly  bad;  rents  have  often  rocketed  to  beyond  the 
means  of  low  income  families  and  children  are  being  separated  and  placed 
in  the  care  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  because  parents  are  unable  to 
locate  or  relocate  themselves.  This  is  a  denial  of  the  very  structure  of  the 
“Family”  as  seen  by  the  Christian  Church.  Private  development  plays 
some  part  in  providing  accommodation,  but  does  not  usually  provide 
family  accommodation  at  reasonable  rent.  Legislation  has  recently  been 
instituted  under  the  “Condominium  Act”  which  provides  the  framework 
for  group  buildings  with  more  realistic  economic  prospects.  This  will 
encourage  co-operatives  and  groups  to  avail  themselves  of  this  type  of 
development,  such  as  Churches  to  use  this  legislation  for  initiating  pro¬ 
jects  of  community-based  housing. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  United  Church  use  a  site  in  the  downtown 
area  of  approximately  five  acres  to  develop  this  proposal  of  a  new  design 
for  living.  If  the  land  is  provided  by  the  Church,  the  money  for  the 
building  could  be  pursued  through  C.M.H.C.  The  project  by  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  community  should  provide  a  mix  of  accommodation,  both 
owner-occupied  and  rental,  and  for  all  ages;  the  small  single  and  one  bed¬ 
room  for  the  unmarried  and  young  marrieds,  the  family  accommodation 
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and  the  senior  citizen  accommodation.  The  desired  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  family  life  throught  a  living  experience  would  be  the  goal. 

The  Church  would  be  the  focal  point  of  the  complex  and  provide 
both  the  leadership  and  initiative  for  the  scheme.  The  Church  would  also 
be  the  responsible  administrator  and  land  owner. 

lire  proposal  incorporating  the  desired  goals  would  be  put  out  for 
competition  and  the  winning  entry  would  be  adopted  as  the  blueprint  for 
the  proposal.  A  Working  Committee  of  a  representative  of  the  Church, 
an  architect,  a  planner,  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  a  Social  Worker,  a  sociol¬ 
ogist  and  a  member  of  the  community  could  be  formed  to  draw  up  the 
rules  and  outline  the  competition.  The  United  Church  Board  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  leadership  and  financing  to  make  the  detailed  proposal  possible. 

Thus ,  the  potential  quality  of  the  community  proposed  is  important, 
not  the  quantity  of  housing  units. 


5.  The  Third  Force  in  Housing 

James  MacDonald 

Executive  Secretary ,  National  Labour-Co-operation  Committee ,  Ottawa 

lhe  “third  force’’  in  Housing  is  an  imaginative  term  coined  by  some 
pet  son  who  recognized  the  sponsorship  potential  of  people’s  organizations 
in  making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  solution  of  Canada’s  housing 
problem.  ° 

It  simply  means  that  such  organiaztions  can  come  together  locally, 
provincially  and  nationally  to  form  “co-operative  housing  associations’’ 
to  sponsor  co-op  and  other  forms  of  non-profit  housing. 

The  First  Force 

Why  is  it  needed?  It  should  be  obvious  to  even  the  most  ardent  pro¬ 
ponent  of  the  piofit  system  that  private  enterprise  is  clearly  unable  to 
meet  Canada’s  housing  needs.  However,  it  is,  and  will  likely  remain,  the 
first  force  in  housing. 

The  Second  Force 

The  second  force,  public  housing,  has  been  held  back  from  making 
the  contribution  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  reasons  include  the  following: 

a)  Governments  which  are  reluctant  to  provide  competition  in  the 
housing  market  for  private  enterprise. 

b)  Municipalities  which  fail— or  are  financially  unable— to  take  the 
required  initiatives. 

h  Jurisdictional  confusion  between  three  levels  of  government. 
Unfavourable  public  attitudes  toward  public  housing. 

Labour  must  intensify  its  efforts  to  overcome  these  roadblocks,  as 
public  housing  is  clearly  the  main  answer  for  the  many  thousands  of 
families  in  the  $5,000  and  under  annual  income  level. 

However,  for  the  increasingly  large  number  of  families  with  an  annual 
income  of  $5,000  and  upwards  (and  indeed,  even  in  the  $8,000-$10  000 
range,  in  several  centres)  the  cost  of  housing  on  the  open  market  is  a 
crushing  burden  for  them.  Public  housing,  where  obtainable  for  this 
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income  group,  is  geared  to  income”  and  this  feature  alone  has  made 
public  housing  unattractive  to  many  families. 

For  many  years  now  a  little-used  section  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
provided  a  means  by  which  relatively  low-cost  housing  could  have  been 
made  available  to  many  thousands  of  families  in  the  $3,500  to  $5,000 
annual  wage-bracket.  Known  as  “limited  dividend”  housing,  it  featured 
income  limits  for  occupancy  for  low-income  earners  and  senior  citizens. 
Federal  money  at  a  favoured  rate  was  available  for  such  projects  in  the 
amount  ot  90y^  ol  the  cost,  and  the  provisions  lor  the  senior  citizens’  pro¬ 
jects  were  even  more  favourable. 

Initiation  of  such  projects  was  dependent  on  sponsoring  organizations 
(a  third  force),  which  had  to  supply  a  mere  10%  of  the  cost;  and  while 
several  local  service  clubs  did  sponsor  a  number  of  such  projects  (mainly 
for  senior  citizens— and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  goodwill),  few  other 
organizations  such  as  trade  unions,  churches,  credit  unions  and  other  co  ¬ 
ops,  took  advantage  of  limited  dividend  housing.  It  is  anticipated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  federal  government  plans  to  improve  this  Section  16,  or  the 
N.A.A,.  make  it  more  attractive,  and  more  actively  promote  its  use. 

Limited  dividend  housing  is  definitely  one  of  the  answers  to  our 
housing  need.  It,  and  the  subject  of  the  following  paragraph,  co-op 
housing,  should  be  the  object  of  the  promotion  of  the  third  force  in 
housing. 

The  Third  Force 

Co-op  housing  can  take  several  forms.  One,  which  was  pioneered 
and  is  still  used  in  Nova  Scotia  and  adopted  in  other  parts  of  eastern 
Canada,  is  often  referred  to  as  the  ‘‘sweat  equity”  type.  By  this  method 
10  to  12  people  form  a  group  to  build  their  own  single  detached  houses, 
largely  by  their  own  labour.  This  had  produced  several  thousand  units 
of  low-cost  good  quality  housing,  mainly  in  eastern  Canada  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  industrial  area  of  Cape  Breton  where  the  programme  is  still 
being  vigorously  pursued  by  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  Extension 
Department  there— a  pioneering  “third  force.” 

However,  the  realities  of  urban  living  in  larger  centres  effectively 
rules  out  the  use  of  the  “do-it-yourself”  approach  to  co-op  housing. 

Another  type  of  co-op  housing  is  to  be  found  in  New  York  city,  where 
several  unions,  notably  the  garment  trades,  have  impressive  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  their  credit  in  24  huge  housing  co-ops  there. 

In  1951  the  existing  housing  co-ops  established  the  United  Housing 
Foundation  to  more  effectively  provide  assistance  to  new  groups  of  people 
who  wished  to  organize  co-op  housing  projects.  Since  1955  over  15,000 
dwelling  units  have  been  completed  and  15,500  are  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  one  massive  project  known  as  Co-op  City. 

Several  international  unions,  local  unions,  area  councils,  the  New 
York  City  Labour  Council,  co-op  centrals  and  other  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions  members  of  the  UHF.  This  constitutes  a  powerful  and  effective 
“third  force’  ’in  housing  in  that  great  metropolis. 

Experience  suggests,  however,  that  until  Canadians  are  forced  by  the 
pressures  of  population  density  such  as  exists  in  New  York,  they  are  un¬ 
likely  to  favour  living  in  massive  high-rise  apartments,  however  necessary 
that  type  of  co-op  housing  may  be  in  very  large  cities. 

This  then  brings  us  to  the  form  of  co-op  housing  pioneered  in  Canada 
by  the  Co-op  Housing  Association  of  Manitoba  and  its  Willow  Park  pro¬ 
ject  of  200  units  of  a  town  house  design. 
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CHAM  as  it  is  called,  was  formed  several  years  ago.  Its  founding 
members  include:  Winnipeg  Labour  Council,  Co-operative  Union  of 
Manitoba,  Co-operative  Insurance  Services,  Federated  Co-operatives  Lim¬ 
ited,  Co-op  Credit  Society  of  Manitoba,  and  Manitoba  Pool  Elevators. 

Following  its  incorporation  in  Manitoba,  CHAM  encountered,  and 
eventually  surmounted  many  problems  in  launching  its  first  project,  the 
200  unit  Willow  Park  Co-op— now  an  autonomous  co-op,  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  resident  owners,  and  itself  now  a  member  organization  of 
CHAM. 

The  down  payment  on  a  three-bedroom  unit  in  Willow  Park  is 
$800.00  (which  includes  a  fridge,  stove  and  dryer),  and  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  are  $127.00  (for  principal,  interest,  taxes,  heat,  light,  water,  insur¬ 
ance,  maintenance,  management,  TV  antenna— in  fact,  everything  but  the 
telephone). 

The  town  house  design,  grouped  around  six  central  landscaped  court¬ 
yards,  was  built  on  almost  12  acres  of  leased  land.  This  greater  utilization 
of  scarce  and  increasingly  expensive  urban  land  has  a  density  of  approxi¬ 
mately  16  dwelling  units  per  acre,  in  contrast  to  a  density  of  only  four 
dwelling  units  per  acre  in  the  single  detached  home  arrangement.  And 
yet,  each  dwelling  unit  contains  its  own  basement,  main  floor  and  upstairs, 
along  with  carport  and  storage  area,  and  a  private  patio,  while  the  large 
courtyards  provide  safe  and  spacious  play  areas  for  children  as  well  as 
adults.  Such  efficient  use  of  land,  combined  with  its  lease  rather  than 
purchase,  is  one  of  the  many  economies  achieved  with  this  type  of  co-op 
housing. 

The  lengthening  waiting  list  of  Winnipegers  who  want  to  become 

members  of  Willow  Park  testifies  as  to  its  popularity,  and  reports  are  that 
CHAM  is  considering  another  such  project— clear  evidence  that  this  type 
of  multiple  housing  is  acceptable. 

This,  then,  is  a  working  example  of  a  highly  satisfactory  type  of  co-op 
housing,  suited  to  the  needs  of  large  urban  centres— and  to  the  pocket- 
books  of  those  in  need  of  good  quality  low-cost  housing.  It  is  also  an 
example  of  what  the  “third  force”  in  housing  can  accomplish  when 
people’s  organizations  come  together  in  pursuit  of  a  common  goal— to 
provide  housing  for  people  by  becoming  the  sponsors  of  the  promotional 
agency. 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  Executive  Secretary, 

National  Labour-Co-operation  Committee,  Ottawa. 
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(2)  THE  POLLUTED  SURROUNDINGS 

1 .  Do  You  Know 

Alfred  P.  Bernhart 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 

Environmental  Pollution  Central  Division,  University  of  Toronto 

Do  You  Know 

A.  About  Air  Pollution  That— 

1.  It  costs  Canadians  one  billion  dollars  each  year  in  damages  from  air 
pollution.  I  Iris  equals  $65  per  person  per  year  for  costs  for  launder¬ 
ing,  painting,  cleaning  of  buildings,  filtering  of  air  in  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  (e.g.  fine  photographic  development),  doctors’  bills. 

2.  With  proper  air  pollution  control  equipment,  a  community  such  as 
Toronto  could  be  “in  the  clear”  in  10  years— both  air-wise  and  finance- 
wise. 

3.  Even  with  the  best  control  devices,  Carbon  Dioxide  accumulates  in  the 
atmosphere  and  may  change  die  climate;  therefore,  we  need  plans  in 
order  to  assimilate  the  Carbon  Dioxide  and  produce  Oxygen.  For 
example,  19  acres  planted  with  trees  (as  a  park)  are  required  to  balance 
1,000  people. 

4.  In  Canada,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north-west.  Thus  if  you 
want  to  live  “on  the  right  side  of  the  tracks,  live  north-west  of  the 
industries. 

5.  Cars  contribute  44-47%  of  the  air  pollution.  Of  that,  75%  can  be 
eliminated  by  control  devices,  costing  $30-$50  for  each  new  car  and 
$100-$150  for  each  used  car. 

6.  A  city  dweller  is  nine  times  more  likely  to  get  cancer  than  a  country 
dweller,  if  he  is  a  non-smoker.  If  he  is  a  smoker,  the  difference  is 
eliminated. 

B.  About  Soil  Pollution  That— 

1.  Garbage  can  be  made  into  sanitary  land  fills  used  in  landscaping  and 
recreation. 

2.  Accumulation  of  pesticides  now  results  in  dangerous  residuals  (e.g. 
roses  are  killed  by  overspraying) . 

3.  Septic  tanks  may  be  improved  by  blowing  in  air,  for  an  almost  perfect 
water  unit,  which  would  then  require  a  tile  field. 

C.  About  Water  Pollution  That— 

1.  New  methods  of  wTaste  water  treatment  called  “contact  stabilization” 
reduce  cost  of  treatment  to  one  half. 

2.  Phosphates  from  waste  water  must  be  removed,  for  these  are  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  substance  for  algae,  too  much  of  which  has  a  negative  effect. 

3.  Salt  water  can  now  be  converted  into  fresh  water,  opening  up  unin¬ 
habitable  areas  such  as  Kuwait,  southern  Arizona. 

4.  We  must  make  more  use  of  ground  water  resources  for  our  water 
supply. 
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SOME  ENGLISH  WORDS  ARE  EXPOSED  TO  POLLUTION 

Terrance  Wills 
(Globe  ir  Mail,  Toronto ) 

Here  is  a  dictionary  of  some  terms  used  at  the  Ontario  Pollution 
Control  Conference  to  help  readers  translate  the  future  utterances 
of  the  experts: 

Abnormally  high  level  of  pollution— noun.  Killer  smog,  as  there 
was  an  abnormally  high  level  of  pollution  in  London,  England,  in 
December,  1952.  (Nearly  4,000  died.) 

Accelerated  deterioration— noun.  More  pollution,  as  in  there 
has  been  accelerated  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  our  natural 
waters. 

Aerated  lagoon— noun.  Sewer  pond. 

Circumstantial  evidence— noun.  Permitting  of  procrastination. 
Example:  If  a  person  were  to  hold  his  nose  and  put  his  mouth  over 
the  exhaust  pipe  of  an  idling  car,  the  conclusion  that  he  ceased  to 
be  directly  because  of  what  he  sucked  into  his  lungs  would  be  based 
on  circumstantial  evidence;  it  would  lack  medical  proof.  (Origin- 
industry.) 

Doubtless  considerable  hazard— noun.  Sure  death. 

Acceptable  level— adjective.  When  there  is  only  enough  pollu¬ 
tion  to  bother  those  with  respiratory  diseases. 

Effluent  polishing— noun.  Waste  treatment. 

Interdepartmental  liaison-noun.  Red  tape,  as  in,  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  any  government  program  is  interdepart¬ 
mental  liaison. 

Low  tolerance— adjective.  Near  death,  as  in  he  has  a  low  toler¬ 
ance  for  pollution. 

Odor  nuisance  problem— noun.  Smell,  as  in  unfortunately  for 
agriculture,  the  one  problem  that  still  arises — at  least  with  present 
manure  systems— is  an  odor  nuisance  problem. 

Possibly  injurious— adjective.  Crippling,  but  not  necessarily 
lethal. 

Preferential  magnification  of  the  pesticide  concentration— noun. 
Buildup. 

Settleable— adjective.  Heavy,  as  in  the  settleable  solids  go  to 
the  bottom. 

Stop-gap  measure-noun.  Solution  to  be  used  until  public 
pressure  becomes  unbearable.  (Origin— government.) 

Theortically  possible— adjective.  Expensive,  as  in  the  solution 
is  only  theoretically  possible.  (Origin-industry.) 

Translocate  verb.  Eo  spread,  as  in  air  pollution  has  a  tendency 
to  translocate. 
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2.  Pollution  Is  a  People  Problem 

Arnold  Edinborough 
Editor,  Saturday  Night,  Toronto 
(A  Summary  Address,  given  at  the  Conference  of  Experts 
on  Pollution,  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Government) 

The  task  of  summarizing  the  Ontario  Pollution  Control  Conference 
is  like  putting  toothpaste  back  into  a  tube— it  is  not  impossible,  just  diffi¬ 
cult.  I  must  also  say  that  I’m  not  an  expert  on  pollution— but  as  a  person 
whose  office  is  in  downtown  Toronto  near  the  waterfront,  not  far  from 
the  Pearl  Street  Hydro  plant,  I  am  a  consumer  of  it. 

A.  Human  Factor 

Underlying  the  many  reports  given,  what  are  the  main  ideas?  First,  as 
Mr.  Stockman  said,  “Pollution  is  a  people  problem.”  This  fundamental 
observation  has  been  expended  in  several  ways. 

(a)  People  by  and  large  are  natural  polluters.  Reacting  against  their 
already  messy  environment  in  the  cities,  they  stream  into  the  unspoiled 
countryside  and,  as  Professor  Norman  Pearson  said,  proceed  to  mess 
that  up  by  putting  septic  tanks  on  non-absorbent  granite  (soil  pollu- 
lion),  burning  the  garbage  or  just  dumping  it  (air  pollution),  and 
zooming  between  the  two  areas  in  a  power-boat  (water  pollution)  . 

(b)  Even  if  they  are  not  overt  polluters,  they  are  the  cause  of  waste 
which  may  become  a  pollutant.  As  several  speakers  have  indicated, 
human  sewage  has  polluted  the  Great  Lakes  system  just  as  much  (or 
more)  than  industry  and  agriculture  combined. 

Solid  waste  is  a  problem  which  is  taxing  the  brains  of  the  most  dedi¬ 
cated  scientists.  And  solid  waste  is  solely  the  result  of  our  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  As  Mr.  F.  May,  Chairman  of  the  American  Can  Co. 
has  remarked:  “Pollution  Control  consultants  are  quite  direct  about 
cans,  glass  bottles,  plastic  bottles,  metal  and  plastic  caps  and  crotvns 
and  paperboard  packaging.  They  state  unequivocally  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  waste  disposal  are  these  used  containers  and 
packages.  Convenience  packaging,  is  rapidly  becoming  problem  pack¬ 
aging,  and  we  all  are  caught  right  in  the  middle.” 

(c)  And,  thirdly,  the  problem  is  made  intensely  difficult  because 
people  will  congregate  in  cities,  will  drive  their  own  cars  (one  person 
per  car) ,  and  will  elect  people  who  promise  to  keep  their  taxes  down, 
thus  making  it  difficult  to  keep  services  up  to  any  reasonable  standard. 

B.  Industrial  Pollution 

Quite  apart  from  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  there  are  two  other 
major  factors:  industry  and  agriculture.  Let  me  speak  of  industry  first, 
since  by  its  very  diversity  it  has  enormous  differences  in  waste  disposal 
techniques  and  requirements.  Despite  what  the  president  of  the  CMA  said, 
the  record  is  not  good.  One  out  of  six  manufacturing  plants  under  sur¬ 
veillance  by  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  (OWRC)  is  an 
active  polluter  of  water  in  this  province;  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  the 
steel  industry,  the  nickel  industry  and  the  food  processing  industry  are  the 
major  culprits. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  expenditure  of  dollars— dollars  in  very 
large  amounts.  Mr.  Wills,  in  his  defensive  speech  about  manufacturers, 
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said  that  “individual  companies  have  taken  giant  strides  to  mend  their 
own  pollution  fences,”  reminding  us  that  “one  company  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  air  cleaning  devices.”  Who  pays  for 
that?  Not  the  company,  of  course,  but  the  consumer,  and  so  even  industry 
is  a  people  problem  too. 

C.  Agriculture 

Generally  speaking,  the  amount  of  soil  pollution  is  at  the  moment 
negligible— the  real  problems  for  farmers  are,  as  they  are  for  others,  air  and 
water  pollution.  The  latter  is  also  a  somewhat  private  problem  within  the 
industry:  concentrations  of  animals,  especially  in  the  poultry  and  hog  busi¬ 
ness,  have  changed  the  methods  of  farming  to  such  a  degree  that  what  used 
to  be  fertilizer  and  spread  lovingly  over  the  land  is  now  flushed  into 
streams  and  carried  down  to  the  cities  at  their  mouths,  thus  increasing  the 
already  difficult  situation  there— and,  of  course,  causing  a  good  deal  of  grief 
to  farms  on  the  way. 

Out  of  all  this,  there  come,  I  think,  a  few  basic  considerations. 

Control  by  sanction  and  law 

1.  People  being  polluters,  they  have  to  be  controlled.  Such  controls— 
under  pressure  from  certain  groups— have  now  been  legislated  for.  The 
new  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  new  water  quality  objectives  are 
about  to  be  promulgated  and,  one  hopes,  enforced.  This  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  OWRC  has  done  and  can  do  in  dealing  with  both  indus¬ 
trial,  agricultural  and  municipal  delinquents,  indicates  that  the 
government  sees  its  way  clear  and  will  proceed  to  act. 

Control  by  persuasion 

1.  But  action  will  only  come  if  the  citizens  of  each  province  can  be 
persuaded  to  take  it  and  face  the  cost  of  it.  Governments  are  in  a  tricky 
situation  here.  The  great  industrial  companies  give  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  democratic  election  process.  Cut  them  off  and  you  can’t  mount  a  cam¬ 
paign.  On  the  other  hand,  let  industry  run  rough-shod  and  the  people 
won  t  elect  you  even  though  you  do  run  the  campaign. 

2.  Therefore  it  is  essential  to  persuade  people-all  people-that  ivhat 
is  at  stake  here  is  not  the  quality  of  air,  nor  the  quality  of  water,  but  the 
quality  of  life. 

Government  information  services,  the  press,  the  radio,  the  TV— these 
are  the  great  hopes  in  the  battle  against  pollution.  Technical  skill  is  essen¬ 
tial—  but  the  Conference  papers  have  shown  that  that  is  not  lacking.  What 
is  lacking  is  the  will. 

The  situation  was  best  summed  up  by  Mr.  C.  H.  D.  Clarke  when  he 

said: 

“Let  me  suggest  to  you  again  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  simpler 
measure  of  a  good  environment  than  whether  fish  and  wildlife  can  thrive 
in  it.  llieie  are  societies  older  than  ours  in  years  that  have  every  right  to 
claim  that  they  are  younger  and  healthier  because  they  have  been  able  to 
preserve  some  of  the  freshness  of  youth.  This  happened  because  people  had 
tne  will  to  do  it.  In  the  fish  and  wildlife  business  we  know  only  too  well 
that  man  was  given  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  we  are  constantly  reminded  that  he  was  not  given  dominion 
over  himself.  That  is  something  he  has  to  achieve.” 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  help  in  that  achievement  by  every  means. 
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3.  What's  Under  the  Lid? 

Betty  Lee 

(Excerpts  from  The  Globe  Magazine,  November  1, 1961) 

The  Extent  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  might  never  have  raised  its  unpleasant  head  if  most  of 
us  had  not  heeded  the  call  of  the  metropolis.  Or  if  population  statistics 
had  not  climbed  into  orbit.  Or  if  technology  had  been  too  dumb  to  come 
up  with  a  cornucopia  of  new  materials  and  industrial  processes.  Or  if 
nobody  could  afford  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses.  Or  redecorate  the  pad. 
Or  discard  last  year’s  threads.  Or  load  the  supermarket  buggy  with  the 
most  extravagantly  packaged  selection  of  goodies  in  history. 

The  problem?  Garbage.  Or,  more  specifically,  refuse.  Solid  waste. 
Waste  paper.  Cardboard.  Aluminum  foil.  Plastics.  Household  waste. 
Unwanted  furniture  and  appliances.  The  corpses  of  automobiles.  Rags. 
Street  litter.  Cans.  Bottles.  Tired  tires.  Sewage  sludge.  Ash.  Garden 
rubbish.  Wood.  Industrial  and  construction  wastes.  All  the  leavings  from 
the  table  of  a  concentrated,  throw-away  society  geared  to  the  philosophy 
of  obsolescence.  Lift  the  lid  and  shudder.  Canadians  now  generate  4i/2 
pounds  each  of  municipal  and  industrial  solid  wastes  a  day.  This  adds  up 
to  a  staggering  16  million  tons  a  year  in  this  country,  about  twice  Canada’s 
production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings. 

And  as  if  current  refuse  totals  weren’t  grim  enough,  growth  predic¬ 
tions  tend  to  nudge  at  the  borders  of  nightmare. 

There  will  be  more  of  us  around  by  1987,  of  course,  but  a  significant 
wrinkle  in  the  refuse  is  that  we  will  also  be  discarding  more  and  the 
waste  content  will  be  bulkier.  A  half  century  ago,  most  of  the  weight  was 
made  up  of  compact  food  refuse  and  ash,  with  some  metal,  glass,  rags, 
and  paper  thrown  in.  Now  the  big  throw-away  (if  you  exclude  major 
discards  such  as  automobiles,  furniture,  refrigerators  and  so  on)  is  space- 
hungry  paper  and  paper  products— at  an  average  of  50  per  cent— with 
plastics  beginning  to  displace  glass,  wood  and  rags. 

The  writing  seems  to  be  on  the  wall.  Barring  economic  or  political 
disaster  or,  perhaps,  a  switch  in  social  and  business  attitudes,  affluence  will 
continue  to  breed  wastefulness.  Individuals  will  throw  away  more  because 
it  will  seem  to  be  the  most  convenient  means  to  an  end.  Almost  every¬ 
one  will  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  non-thrift.  Industry— while  wasting 
more  itself— will  continue  to  lure  the  public  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
euphoric  pastures  of  Disposal  Land. 

North  American  garbage  collectors  have  yet  to  cope  seriously  with  tons 
of  disposable  cardboard  furniture,  but  the  time  is  coming.  Throw-away 
clothes  are  gaining  acceptance.  Makers  of  the  one-day,  throw-away  shirt 
say  they  will  soon  be  competing  with  laundries— which  already  garnish 
laundered  garments  with  throw-away  cardboard  and  polyethylene  film. 
Throw-away  sheets  and  towels  are  just  around  the  corner.  Expensively 
designed,  throw-away  plastic  dishes,  complete  with  frozen  gourmet  dinners 
inside,  are  now  poised  to  hit  the  market.  Throw-away  paper  carpeting  is 
becoming  all  the  rage.  Complete  industry  conversion  to  the  one-trip  metal, 
glass  or  plastic  container  is  almost  inevitable.  Then  there  will  be  elaborate 
packaging  to  wrap  all  of  these  delectable  packages,  and  this  will  nudge 
consumers  into  buying,  toting,  storing  and,  eventually,  tossing  the  lot  into 
the  trash  can. 
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The  throw  away,  buy-a-newmodel,  chuck-out-the-surplus  revolution 
could  not  have  happened  at  a  worse  time.  The  shocking  truth  is  that  the 
solid  waste  problem  has  been  shoved  out  of  sight  and  mind  so  consistently 
in  countries  preoccupied  with  the  more  glamorous  aspects  of  development 
that  most  major  cities  of  the  world  now  find  themselves  at  crisis  point. 

Collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  already  costs  the  United  States  a 
whopping  $3-billion  a  year  (it  is  now  the  nation’s  fifth  largest  service 
activity),  and  such  highly  concentrated  areas  as  San  Francisco,  Washington, 
D.C.,  New  York  and  Chicago  have  lately  found  to  their  horror  that  unless 
they  can  find  new  places  to  dump  waste— or  new  ways  of  disposing  of  it— 
the  stuff  will  soon  pile  up  faster  than  they  can  get  rid  of  it. 

Despite  the  spending  of  $23.6  million  per  year  on  collection  and  dis¬ 
posal,  the  Toronto  area’s  seven  existing  incinerators  fight  a  losing  battle 
with  the  choking  load,  Metro  breaks  its  own  air  pollution  bylaws  by  burn¬ 
ing  tons  of  mattresses,  discarded  furniture  and  other  bulky  items,  and 
disposal  sites  within  reasonable  trucking  distance  are  becoming  tougher  to 
find  than  parking  spots  downtown.  Dumps  (or  landfills,  as  civic  officials 
prefer  to  call  them)  within  Metro  boundaries  seem  to  fill  up  at  breakneck 
speed. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  open  dumps  throughout  the 
countryside  still  breed  disease-carrying  flies,  mosquitoes  and  rats.  Streams 
and  rivers  still  collect  their  loads  of  unwanted  farm  manure  (chemical 
fertilizers  are  now  more  popular) ,  abandoned  automobiles  (the  steel 
industry  needs  less  scrap  metal  as  it  turns  to  basic  oxygen  furnaces) ,  bed 
springs  and  industrial  waste. 

The  Unknowns 

Notice  the  familiar  terminology:  dumping,  burning,  burying.  It  has 
been  traditional  to  dispose  of  refuse  in  these  ways.  But  what  do  we  really 
know  about  these  taken-for-granted  techniques?  Has  mankind  failed  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  changing  times? 

How  long  does  it  take  for  matter— alf  kinds  of  matter,  including  newly 
invented  materials— to  decompose?  How  long  does  it  take  for  pollutants 
to  travel  through  various  types  of  soils?  What  effect  do  gases  generated  in 
buried  garbage— carbon  dioxide  and  methane— have  on  ground  waters?  Do 
new  types  of  industrial  wastes  pollute  the  earth  more  than  we  imagine? 
How  are  we  going  to  deal  with  the  compacting  problem  as  more,  and  more 
rigid,  plastics  hit  the  throw-away  market?  What  about  the  increasing  load 
of  undecomposable  aluminum  and  plastic  in  garbage  content  today?  How 
much  does  the  burning  of  refuse— private  and  industrial— contribute  to  the 
already  serious  air  pollution  problem?  As  the  WHO  report  warns,  nobody 
knows  for  sure. 

Possible  Alternatives 

Theories  being  kicked  around  by  the  few  thinkers  and  researchers 
interested  in  solid  waste  disposal  range  from  the  advantages  of  garbage 
satellites  (they’ll  burn  on  re-entry)  to  ocean-going  incinerators.  Some  ideas 
are  being  tried  out;  some  are  on  the  drawing  boards;  most  seem  to  be 
theoretical. 

General  Electric  has  hinted  it  has  a  laser  beam  plant  up  its  sleeve  that 
will  disintegrate  everything  man  wants  to  throw  away.  Llyod  A.  Dove, 
assistant  director  of  the  American  Public  Works  Association,  feels  that 
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huge  40-ton  capacity  helicopters  should  fly  city  garbage  to  isolated  dump 
sites,  then  haul  agricultural  produce  on  the  way  back. 

A  Japanese  firm,  Tezuka  Kozan,  which  developed  a  “barbecue  plant” 
to  compress  old  autos  into  small  packages,  has  turned  out  a  companion 
tefuse  compactor.  The  machine  squashes  waste  into  75-pound,  one-cubic- 
foot  packages  completely  wrapped  in  wire-mesh  vinyl  film  to  eliminate 
odors.  The  bales  will  sink,  even  in  sea  water,  or  can  be  stacked  to  provide 
luxury-grade  landfill.  A  plant  to  service  a  community  of  200,000  persons 
would  cost  a  whopping  $  1.4-million. 

Experimental  installations  in  California  can  shred  a  scrapped  auto 
in  seconds  and  separate  metal,  rubber  and  glass.  Some  in  Sweden  can  con- 
'ert  ordinary  refuse  into  baled  paper,  charcoal  briquettes,  bundles  of  iron 
scrap  and  brick  tile.  Both  Sweden  and  Britain  are  experimenting  with 
pneumatic  duct  systems  to  pipe  garbage  from  apartment  complexes  right 
to  the  fiery  maw  of  a  central  incinerator.  There  are  few  municipal  garbage 
grinders  in  North  America  (they  are  more  popular  in  private  homes) , 
even  though  they  have  been  around  since  the  Nineteen  Thirties.  The 
main  official  criticism  seems  to  be  that  they  can  dispose  of  only  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  refuse  load. 

Some  cities  in  the  ETnited  States  turn  their  domestic  refuse  into  salable 
compost,  but  many  plants  opened  during  the  past  decade  have  now  closed 
because  of  unenthusiastic  market  response.  Canadian  composting  efforts 
have  been  practically  nil. 

Full-scale  composting  of  organic  garbage,  of  course,  is  the  dream  of 
every  conservationist,  both  from  the  landfill  space-saving  and  salvage 
points  of  view.  Dr.  A.  E.  Berry,  President  of  the  Conservation  Council  of 
Ontario,  agrees  that  U.S.  experiments  have  been  economically  disappoint- 
ing,  partly  because  of  the  expensive  time  factor— between  three  and  four 
days—  in  preparing  the  soil  conditioner. 

Soil  scientists  agree,  incidentally,  that  heavily  farmed  land  should 
have  some  sort  of  organic  humus  added  periodically.  In  countries  with 
plenty  of  land,  this  is  usually  supplied  by  letting  fields  lie  fallow  for  a  year, 
then  plowing  in  a  cover  crop.  But.  as  conservationists  remind  us,  fallow 
land  will  become  more  and  more  of  a  luxury  as  the  population  expands; 
natural  compost  might  be  desperately  needed,  and  perhaps  some  place 
should  be  found  where  decomposed  leaves  could  be  saved  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Berry  also  agrees  with  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus-chairman  of  the 
U.S.  National  Academy  of  Science’s  brand  new  committee  on  waste  man¬ 
agement— that  unwanted  waste  metal  should  be  banked  in  landscaped, 
dirt-covered  hills  that  could  be  mined  when  some  future  shortage  of  high- 
yield  ores  might  make  scrap  iron  more  valuable. 

The  general  reaction  of  public  garbage  disposal  brass  to  such  schemes, 
though,  seems  to  be  one  of  extreme— even  cynical— caution.  As  a  World 
Health  Organization  team  recently  discovered,  the  majority  of  communi¬ 
ties  around  the  world  still  tend  to  settle  on  the  cheapest  disposal  method. 

Yet,  according  to  the  WHO  researchers,  few  local  or  regional  govern¬ 
ments  they  questioned  had  tried  to  compare  long-term  costs  of  various 
disposal  techniques. 

Sanitary  landfill,  for  example,  might  look  inexpensive  today,  but  it 
might  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  build  an  incinerator  than  to  commit 
a  community  to  fatter  and  fatter  haulage  bills  as  sites  grow  more  distant 
from  the  city. 
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Some  university  thinkers  in  the  United  States  go  even  further  than 
the  WHO  and  urge  society  to  throw  out  all  of  the  old  concepts  of  costs 
versus  predictable  results  and  plump  for  the  idea— Japanese  packaging, 
composting,  grinding,  helicopter  cartage,  even  satellites— which  simply 
seems  best  for  the  health  of  citizens. 

Theories  and  all,  however,  it  looks  as  though  the  majority  of  North 
American  communities  getting  around  to  pulling  themselves  out  of  the 
Open  Dump  Age  still  choose  one  of  two  traditional  methods:  burning  or 
burying. 

Incineration— which  costs  five  to  six  times  as  much  as  landfill— has  lost 
a  lot  of  fans  since  air  pollution  prophets  started  muttering  about  asphyxi¬ 
ation  of  the  human  race  by  the  year  2000.  But  big  municipal  burners  are 
still  being  built  and  Canada  is  no  slouch  in  this  direction  as  far  as  capital 
spending  is  concerned.  The  theory  is  that  by  using  new  anti-pollution 
gadgets  such  as  gas  scrubbers  and  electrostatic  precipitators  (which  will 
be  fitted  to  Toronto’s  burner  at  a  cost  of  $l-million)  air  pollution  will  be 
nil.  Maybe  so,  agrees  the  trickle  of  thoughtful  writing  that  is  just  emerg¬ 
ing  on  the  subject.  But  municipal  spenders  should  keep  in  mind  that 
incinerator  ash  must  still  be  dumped  and,  besides,  no  one  really  knows 
what  we  will  be  called  on  to  burn  in  the  future. 

The  supporters  of  landfill  (who  readily  agree  that,  even  in  carefully 
engineered  fills,  no  one  really  knows  what  goes  on  under  the  ground)  rely 
heavily  on  cost  and  conservation  arguments.  Landfill  sites— if  the  com¬ 
munity  can  beg  or  steal  them  within  hauling  distance— mean  relatively 
inexpensive  garbage  disposal. 

Just  about  every  agency  with  an  interest  in  waste  disposal  believes 
that  future  disposal  thinking  must  be  on  a  regional  basis  with  groups  of 
communities,  even  states  or  provinces,  planning  together.  Los  Angeles 
County,  for  example,  now  co-ordinates  waste  disposal  for  70  separate 
municipalities  including  Los  Angeles  itself,  each  of  which  pools  man¬ 
power  and  resources.. 

The  theoretical  thinkers  have  other  recommendations  for  disposal 
planners  to  chew  on,  though.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  believes 
man  hasn’t  a  hope  of  getting  on  top  of  his  refuse  heap  unless  he  makes 
some  effort  either  to  whittle  it  down  or  to  stop  it  from  growing.  Recycling 
of  waste  is  often  mentioned  (though  the  WHO  warns  this  is  merely  a 
postponement  of  the  disposal  problem).  Another  suggestion  is  that 
industry  should  strive  to  be  less  wasteful.  And  opinions  are  beginning  to 
fly  in  the  offices  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Department  in  Washington 
that  it  might  be  about  time  for  the  Great  Packaging  Revolution  to  reverse 
itself.  Neither  the  WHO  nor  the  National  Academy — nor  even  university 
theorists— have  mentioned  the  moon  as  a  possible  disposal  site  for  future 
generations.  But  it  has  been  seriously  ivritten  about  in  U.S.  refuse  industry 
journals. 

The  fact  emerging  from  all  theories  is  that  just  about  every  con¬ 
cerned  organization  in  the  world  calls  for  more  research  into  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  solid  waste  disposal,  plus  the  urgent  development  of  trained 
manpower.  “Considering  the  size  of  the  public  and  private  investments 
that  are  daily  being  made  in  ivastes  management  and  the  capital  that  will 
be  required  in  the  future,”  complains  the  WHO,  “the  present  research 
effort  is  indeed  miniscule.” 
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4.  Citizens'  Action  Committee  Fights  Air  Pollution 

Angela  Pritchard,  Toronto 

As  the  problem  of  air  pollution  increases,  groups  of  citizens  are 
gathering  to  press  for  control  and  correction. 

How  does  such  a  group  get  started?  Mrs.  Hazel  Henderson,  Vice- 
President  of  “Citizens  For  Clean  Air”— New  York  City— gives  the  following 
proposals  (particularly  to  mothers): 

1.  Find  out  the  air  pollution  control  program  and  laws  in  your 
community— e.g.  what  constitutes  a  violation,  what  are  the  penalties, 
what  is  the  pollution  situation  in  your  locale. 

2.  By  informal  contact  (friends,  church,  associates,  social  clubs, 
P.T.A.,  curling,  etc.)  gather  a  nucleus  of  interested  persons  for  a  meeting 
and  perhaps  invite  one  or  two  experts  in  the  field  of  air  pollution  or 
community  health  to  speak  to  the  group.  When  you  have  enough  workers, 
form  subcommittees  such  as: 

(a)  Education  ( Publicity )  Committee :■ 

Use  posters,  bumper  stickers,  pamphlets  throughout  the  community 
and  enlist  aid  of  radio,  T.V.  and  press  to  publicize  the  problem. 

(b)  Research  Committee: 

(i)  Seek  information  or  press  for  research  into  the  nature  of  pollu¬ 
tion  in  your  locale,  e.g.  is  the  land  formation  a  factor  such  as  surrounding 
hills  trapping  the  air.  (ii)  The  sources  of  pollution,  e.g.  automobile 
exhausts,  industrial  burning,  public  utilities  burning,  airplane  exhaust, 
(iii)  Technology  available  to  correct  such  problems,  e.g.  California  has 
over  60  devices  patented  for  fitting  on  car  mufflers— at  cost  from  $40-, $140. 

(c)  Finance  Committee: 

Seek  to  enlist  financial  backing  for  your  work  from  various  groups— 
such  as  local  medical  associations,  church  social  service  committees. 

(d)  Action  Committee: 

Action  (other  than  education)  may  possibly  take  three  forms: 

1.  Personal— each  member  should  check  his  own  backyard  (burning 
leaves)  or  engine  (excess  fumes)  or  furnace  (sulphur-burning  cheap  oil) . 

2.  Government— briefs  to  the  government  underlying  need  for  more 
stronger  controls  or  stronger  enforcement. 

3.  Specific  "pollutors”,  e.g.  a  manufacturer’s  plant— possible  steps: 

(a)  Clarify  first  what  the  company  has  done  and  is  doing  about 
pollution— through  annual  report  to  stockholders; 

(b)  contact  manager  directly  for  discussion,  e.g.  raise  possibility  of 
waste  being  a  source  of  income,  as  in  New  York  where  Con-Edison  is 
now  selling  blocks  of  consolidated  fiyash  to  local  builders; 

(c)  women  can  contact  the  executives’  wives— as  individual  mothers 
and  grandmothers.  Send  them  literature  and  involve  them  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  campaign— their  influence  on  their  husbands  may  have  effect; 

(d)  if  all  else  fails,  you  may  possibly  buy  a  stock  in  the  company, 
so  a  representative  can  raise  the  issue  at  the  annual  meeting; 

(e)  call  for  a  boycott.  One  refining  company  was  barraged  with 
thousands  of  returned  credit  cards  from  irate  customers  who  wanted 
clean  air  more  than  that  gasoline; 

(f)  seek  other  solutions  related  to  your  individual  situation. 
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A  Caution 

Not  only  do  industry  and  public  utilities  share  the  responsibility, 
so  does  the  public.  Only  education  will  overcome  their  reluctance  to 
create  pressure— reluctance  due  to  apathy,  lack  of  knowledge,  costs,  e.g. 
increased  taxes  by  liabilities  or  costs  of  devices  on  mufflers,  or  possible 
fear  that  pressure  on  a  company  may  threaten  their  jobs,  e.g.  in  a  one- 
industry  town. 

An  Example:  GASP— Toronto 

Recently,  in  Toronto,  a  group  of  citizens  informally  came  together  to 
discuss  the  problem— particularly  after  seeing  the  C.B.C.  production  “Air 
of  Death.”  On  their  own  initiative,  they  financed,  organized  and  publi¬ 
cized  an  open  meeting  for  the  general  public.  The  mass  media  supported 
their  initiative  —  probably  caught  by  their  simple  yet  effective  name  — 
G.A.S.P.— Group  Action  To  Stop  Pollution.  Some  100  people  turned  out 
—an  encouraging  sign — following  the  panel  discussions,  nominations  from 
the  floor  led  to  the  formation  of  a  16  member  working  committee.  This 
large  committee  has  in  turn  subdivided  into  several  smaller  groups  as  out¬ 
lined  above.  They  are  now  concentrating  on  educating  themselves  and 
the  public  about  air  pollution,  relevant  laws  and  technology,  etc.  Future 
action  tnay  evolve,  briefs  to  government,  articles  to  or  meetings  with 
crucial  persons,  such  as  magistrates  who  must  realize  the  degree  of  the 
problem  before  they  will  fully  enforce  the  law.  The  members  are  also 
considering  fitting  their  own  cars  ivith  exhaust  devices,  and  carrying  out 
before  and  after  tests  — the  residts  ivill  be  useful  in  their  educational 
campaign. 

As  one  member  said,  “Canadians  have  been  deluded  as  to  the  nature 
of  true  wealth.  All  we  want  is  hard  goods  —  new  cars,  new  motorboats, 
different  foodstuffs,  neiu  synthetic  materials.  What  we  don’t  realize  is  that 
this  material  value  is  laying  waste  the  true  zvealth  of  Canada— her  land, 
water  and  air.” 


(3)  THE  THREAT  OF  MANIPULATION 

1.  Control  in  New  Apartment  Complex 

Rev.  John  Metson,  Toronto 

Presently  under  construction  in  A  oronto  is  a  housing  complex  which 
when  completed  will  have  cost  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  house  over 
16,000  people  in  an  area  that  two  years  ago  housed  6,500  people.  In 
this  complex  the  resident  will  have  park  land,  a  shopping  plaza  with 
laundry  and  dry-cleaning  services,  a  putting  green,  Olympic  swimming 
pools  (indoor  and  outdoor) ,  sauna  baths,  squash  courts,  tennis  courts, 
a  gymnasium,  and  perhaps  even  his  own  theatre.  To  help  the  tenant 
to  find  a  happy  secure  life,  and  to  enable  him  to  utilize  these  many 
facilities,  the  developer  provides  a  program  and  recreation  director.  This 
is  the  utopia  of  the  future. 

The  government  developments  for  the  lower  income  group  (under 
$6,000  per  year)  are  not  so  well  equipped,  but  coupled  with  the  parks  and 
recreation  facilities  and  the  provision  of  social  services,  there  is  an 
ease  to  living  that  sounds  idyllic. 
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1  he  startling  truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that  the  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  and  communication  among  apartment  dwellers  is  being  wiped 
out  by  an  almost  Orwellian  control.  The  developer,  public  or  private, 
as  he  stacks  layer  after  layer  of  families  one  on  top  of  the  other,  imposes 
more  and  more  rules  upon  them  to  ensure  the  satisfaction  of  all  tenants, 
and  protection  of  his  property. 

I  he  tenants  find  that  the  leases  they  sign  say  nothing  of  tenants’ 
privileges  but  quite  a  bit  about  landlords’  rights.  The  landlord  very 
often  claims  two  months  rent  in  advance  so  that  the  tenant  has  to  provide 
for  the  landlord  up  to  four  and  five  hundred  dollars  without  interest 
and  sometimes  a  security  deposit  as  well.  His  chances  of  getting  the 
total  amount  of  his  security  back  are  practically  nil  since  the  landlord 
is  the  sole  determiner  of  damage  to  the  apartment. 

I  he  tenant  finds  in  the  small  print  that  he  is  restricted  as  to  number 
of  guests  he  may  have  in  his  apartment  and  the  hours  during  which 
they  are  permitted.  He  may  rent  a  party  room  downstairs  if  he  wishes 
a  party.  He  must  use  the  cleaning  services  provided  since  no  other 
deliveries  are  permitted.  His  guests  very  often  are  not  permitted  to 
use  the  recreational  facilities;  nor  is  he  during  hours  other  than  those 
specified.  In  one  complex,  the  tenants’  newsletters  must  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  developer  before  being  released  to  the  tenants.  In  one 
apartment  building  the  pick  up  of  parcels  is  restricted  by  a  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  participation  in  or  formation  of  tenants’  associations  can  lead 
to  a  quick  termination  of  the  lease.  The  lease  signed  by  tenants  in 
one  complex  states  that  with  his  signature  the  tenant  agrees  to  forego 
the  benefit  of  parts  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act. 

The  alienation  from  community  imposed  upon  residents  of  the 
steel  and  concrete  cities  is  imposed  as  well  as  chosen  in  the  interests 
of  privacy,  anonymity,  and  security.  One  developer  of  a  high-rise  com¬ 
munity  of  16,000  recently  stated,  “.  .  .we  are  concerned  that  we  have 
happy  and  satisfied  tenants,  so  we  don’t  allow  any  discussion  of  sex, 
politics,  or  religion  in  the  development.”  We  may  be  confident  that 
a  landlord  cannot  keep  the  former  out  of  his  buildings,  but  we  should 
be  somewhat  unnerved  by  the  possibilities  incumbent  in  such  control 
of  the  mind  and  speech  of  the  apartment  dweller:  presently  this  policy 
means  that  no  politician  may  have  free  access  to  the  dwellings  of  those 
who  are  the  electors;  it  also  means  that  the  Church  is  virtually  locked 
out  of  whole  apartment  complexes,  some  of  which  have  the  population 
of  a  small  city. 

This  kind  of  control,  held  by  a  landlord  over  the  accommodation, 
recreation,  political,  social  and  religious  life,  is  dangerously  close  to 
the  absolute  control  suggested  by  Orwell  in  1984.  (There  is  little  need 
for  electronic  eavesdropping  equipment  since  the  shoddy  construction 
and  paper-thin  walls  in  so  many  of  the  buildings  enable  others  to  hear 
even  your  most  intimate  conversations.) 

The  Church  must  take  a  long  and  searching  look  into  its  responsi¬ 
bility  toward  apartment  dwellers.  It  seems  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
invite  apartment  dwellers  into  the  existing  parish  and  institutional 
structure,  nor  does  it  suffice  to  place  a  man  in  an  apartment  ministry 
with  the  hope  of  getting  people  to  "come  out”. 

We  have  talked  of  church  union  for  many  years  in  an  attempt  to 
discover  mutually  acceptable  doctrines,  liturgies,  and  polity.  The 
answers  for  church  union  will  come  when  we  begin  participating  ecu- 
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menically  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  problems  posed  by  the  rapidly 
changing  communities  in  which  we  live. 

I  here  is  need  for  strong  leadership  and  support  for  legislation  that 
will  protect  the  tenants’  rights.  There  are  opportunities  for  denomina¬ 
tions  to  come  together  to  establish  experimental  ministries  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  community.  I  here  are  tremendous  opportunities  to  use  the  wealth 
of  the  churches,  on  an  equitably  sound  basis,  to  build  some  housing 
that  will  help  develop  a  new  design  for  living. 

We  must  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  discover  the  form  the  Church 
must  evolve  to  meet  the  society  of  the  1970’s  and  the  1980’s. 


2.  The  Coming  Problems  of  Privacy 

Harry  Kalvin  Jr. 

Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

(Repi inted  with  permission  of  DAEDALUS,  Journal  of  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston,  Mass. 

Summer  196/,  Toward  the  Year  2000:  Work  in  Progress.”  J 

When  speculating  about  the  shape  of  things  to  come,  it  appears 
that  changes  in  the  sphere  of  privacy  may  come  from  changes  in  tech- 
nology,  in  social  institutions,  or  in  norms. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  prospect,  one  that  is  already  receiving 
alarmed  attention,  arises  out  of  what  might  be  called  improvements  in 
the  technology  of  eavesdropping.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  possible  to 
™vade  privacy  without  trespassing-that  is,  to  invade  it  by  remote  control. 
Man  can  now  photograph  from  afar,  conceal  microphones  in  tiepins, 
observe  by  closed-circuit  television,  tap  telephone  lines,  pick  up  conversa¬ 
tions  in  another  room  by  use  of  electronic  devices,  and  determine  the 
contents  of  mail  without  opening  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
year  2000  it  will  be  possible  to  place  a  man  under  constant  surveillance 
without  lus  ever  becoming  aiuare  of  it.  Moreover,  since  the  culture  will 
become  cognizant  of  this  advance,  men  will  live  ivith  the  constant  possi¬ 
bility  that  they  are  under  surveillance  ivithout  ever  being  able  to  be  sure 
ivhether  this  is  so. 

.  °ne.  can  onIY  wonder  which  is  the  greater  evil  here:  having  one’s 
privacy  intruded  upon  without  being  aware  of  it  so  that  reliance  on 
piivacy  has  been  upset;  knowing  that  there  is  no  escape  from  surveillance; 
or,  finally,  never  being  able  to  resolve  the  doubts  about  whether  any 
given  moment  is  private.  7 

The  intrusions  will  not  be  limited  to  government  measures  in  aid 
of  law  enforcement  or  national  security.  The  technology  may  become 
a  commonplace  in  the  hands  of  private  parties-employers  interested 
m  the  off-hours  activities  of  employees,  competitors  interested  in  one 
another  s  integrity  and  trade  secrets,  estranged  spouses  interested  in 
perfecting  grounds  for  divorce,  insurance  companies  interested  in  the 
subsequent  health  of  personal-injury  claimants  they  have  paid,  and 
the  idly  curious  who  are  just  interested.  Thus,  by  2000,  man’s  technical 
inventiveness  may,  in  terms  of  privacy,  have  turned  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  into  the  equivalent  of  an  army  barracks. 
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Recipients  of  the  government’s  ever  expanding  welfare  benefits 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  resist  government  claims  to  a  wide  amount  of 
information  about  their  character,  personality,  and  living  habits.  With 
ever  increased  emphasis  on  consumer  credit,  people  will  be  induced  to 
disclose  all  sorts  of  information  about  personal  tastes,  income,  and  habits 
in  handling  money.  Indeed,  privacy  about  one’s  financial  situation  and 
personal  budget,  once  so  deeply  entrenched  in  middle-class  mores,  will 
become  a  forgotten  value.  Increase  in  insurance  coverages,  pension  plans, 
and  government  medical  services  will  bring  increased  medical  scrutiny 
lessening  any  privacy  in  one’s  health,  weight,  digestion,  and  so  forth. 

When  the  increasing  technological  efficiency  in  record-keeping  couples 
ivith  the  government’s  ever  increasing  demands  for  special  information, 
the  prospect  is  one  of  a  formidable  dossier  on  every  member  of  the  society. 
Information  may  initially  be  collected  for  relatively  innocuous  purposes 
such  as  income  tax,  social  security,  special  aid  programs,  and  special 
support  for  education.  One  can  also  anticipate  increased  interest  in  test¬ 
ing  competence ,  aptitude,  and  personality.  All  this  information  coidd  be 
combined  with  the  government  fdes  so  as  to  produce  a  devastatingly 
detailed  and  accurate  profile  of  each  member  of  the  society.  The  disturb¬ 
ing  residt  could  be  that  everyone  will  live  burdened  by  an  unerasable 
record  of  his  past  and  his  limitations.  In  a  way,  the  threat  is  that  because 
of  its  record-keeping  the  society  zvill  have  lost  its  benign  capacity  to  forget. 

Various  other  norms  about  privacy  may  also  change.  With  so  much 
technological  eavesdropping  going  on,  the  informer— if  he  does  not 
become  a  victim  of  technological  unemployment— may  find  his  image 
improved.  He  may  be  seen  as  doing  what  is,  after  all,  rather  useful 
work.  Further,  the  traditional  confidentiality  of  the  confessional,  of 
lawyer-client,  doctor-patient,  and  husband-wife  relationships,  and  even  of 
the  voting  booth  may  come  to  be  re-examined  critically. 

As  population  pressures  increase,  one  can  foresee  that  birth  control 
may  become  a  patriotic  duty;  this  could  lead  to  an  expression  of  govern¬ 
ment  interest  in  the  sex  habits  of  its  married  citizens— laws  that  might 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  bedroom. 

The  threats  to  privacy  may  come  from  still  another  quarter.  Commit¬ 
ment  to  social-science  research  may  call  for  methods  of  inquiry  that  infringe 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  subjects  of  study.  To  a  considerable  degree  the 
dangers  here  may  be  moderated  by  the  integrity  of  the  scientific  purpose, 
the  provision  for  consent,  and  the  handling  of  the  data  in  a  way  that 
preserves  the  anonymity  of  the  individual  participants.  Sometimes,  as  with 
the  Kinsey  studies  or  those  for  the  recent  Masters’  volume  Human  Sexual 
Response,  the  inquiry  itself  will  cause  a  shift  in  the  conventions  as  to 
what  is  private,  even  though  the  parties  involved  have  given  consent.  More 
often,  the  inquiry  may  depend  on  the  subject  or  institution  being  unaware 
or  not  realizing  the  size  of  his  audience  or  how  much  of  himself  he  is 
revealing  in  answering  apparently  neutral  questions,  if  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  or  hypnosis,  etc.  By  the  year  2000  the  imperialism  of  the  social 
sciences  may  well  have  claimed  a  large  part  of  the  private  domain. 

Another  threat— is  the  problem  of  being  constantly  exposed  to  com¬ 
munications  one  does  not  wish  to  receive,  whether  by  billboard,  sound 
truck,  mass  protest,  second-class  mail,  unsolicited  telephone  calls,  etc.  The 
threat  here  is  that  the  society  may,  from  one  quarter  or  another,  largely 
become  a  captive  audience. 
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I  hree  changes  in  national  culture  that  are  already  visible  may  bring 
as  by-products  dramatic  changes  in  privacy:  the  decline  of  the  family,  the 
decline  of  religion,  and  the  decline  in  the  habit  of  reading.  Arguably  the 
family  has  been  the  citadel  of  privacy;  it  has  provided  an  institution 
within  which  private  things  were  shared  and  has  set  a  boundary  point 
beyond  which  things  were  no  one  else’s  business.  Family-centred  life  was 
deeply  supportive  of  the  values  of  privacy;  as  it  declines  in  importance, 
there  may  be  a  concomitant  loss  in  our  appreciation  of  privacy  as  a  value. 
1  he  decline  in  religious  observances  may  mean  that  man,  never  alone  with 
God,  will  find  that  he  has  lost  one  of  his  recurring  opportunities  to  be 
alone.  Similarly,  with  the  decline  of  reading,  men  lose  the  intellectual 
privacy  afforded  by  being  immersed  in  a  book.  This  is  one  difference, 
among  so  many,  between  reading  a  book  and  watching  television. 


Counter-measures  To  Invasion  of  Privacy 

Clearly,  society  today  is,  at  worst,  ambivalent  about  privacy;  thus, 
some  growth  in  counter-trends  and  measures,  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
threats,  can  be  expected.  Very  loosely,  the  following  general  lines  of  attack 
emerge  and  sug-gest  questions  for  discussion. 

Can  a  public  opinion  more  sensitive  to  values  of  privacy  be  generated? 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and  one  might  even 
contemplate  a  programme  of  education  for  privacy. 

Can  psychological  and  psychiatric  studies  be  made  that  would  add 
anything  to  our  current  knowledge  about  the  importance  of  privacy  to 
the  mental  health  of  the  individual? 

Can  changes  in  living  habits  be  developed  to  counteract  some  current 
habits  that  seem  to  endanger  privacy?  Can  we  develop  habit  substitutes 
tor  religion,  reading,  walking  in  the  woods,  and  so  forth? 

What  can  be  done  by  legal  means  to  reduce  invasions  of  privacy? 
Traditionally  the  law  has  protected  privacy  under  varying  circumstances, 
and  it  would  be  a  fruitful  exercise  to  collect  and  collate  all  the  relevant 
provisions,  and  to  press  for  further  safeguards,  in  view  of  the  developing 
surveillance  ana  data-collecting  technology.  “  6 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  locating  certain  citadels  of  citizen 
privacy  that  could  be  made  inviolate,  like  voting  booth  or  the  confessional 

1  he  most  interesting  possibility  is  that  we  might  see  the  development 
of  new  institutions  designed  to  insure  some  private  moments  in  otherwise 
unprivate  lives.  I  have  only  the  dimmest  sense  of  what  shape  these  might 
take.  Possibly  some  analogue  to  the  religious  retreat  might  be  developed 
Such  a  secular  retreat  might  be  provided  by  public  funds-or  conceivably 
it  might  even  be  provided  commercially.  It  may  be  a  final  ironic  com¬ 
mentary  on  how  bad  things  have  become  by  2000  when  someone  will  make 
a  fortune  merely  by  providing,  on  a  monthly,  weekly,  daily,  or  even 
hourly  basis,  a  room  of  one  s  own. 


For  Further  Reading: 
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,(I. hc  National  Data  Centre  and  Personal  Privacy”  by  Arthur  R  Miller 
The  Atlantic,  Nov.  1967,  pg.  53.  }  '  1  lle 

A  lawyer’s  proposals  for  safeguards  against  invasion  of  privacy. 

•  i  iie  Day  the  Computers  Got  Waldon  Ashenfeller”,  B  Elliot  and  R 
Goulding.  The  Atlantic,  Nov.  1967,  pg.  58.  d  R' 

Satirical  play  on  the  National  Data  Bank. 
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3.  What  Happens  If  We  Start  Creating  Life? 

Patrick  Watson 

(Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  United  Church  Observer ,  January  5,  1967) 

Suppose  you  were  offered  the  opportunity  to  determine,  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  your  next  child  would  be  male,  blond,  6'  2"  tall  at  maturity, 
ha\e  an  IQ  of  150,  a  capacity  for  music,  an  immunity  to  cancer,  or  indeed 
any  other  combination  of  hereditary  characteristics  you  wished  to  dictate. 

If  ould  you  accept  the  offer?  Is  there  a  moral  problem  involved? 

The  question  cannot  be  dismissed  as  frivolous  or  fanciful.  It  is  one 
that  our  grandchildren  may  very  well  face.  Scientists  believe  the  gift  is 
almost  theirs  to  offer  now.  And  the  moral  dilemmas  that  accompany  the 
issue  may  be  more  exquisite  and  perplexing  than  they  at  first  appear. 

Let’s  examine  one.  Suppose  the  federal  government  asks,  in  a 
referendum,  public  support  to  counteract  the  pill-induced  birthrate  slump 
with  a  government  corporation  operating  a  factory  to  produce  babies 
in-vit)  o,  without  benefit  of  mothers:  test-tube  babies.  The  government 
guarantees  that  all  products  of  the  factory  will  have  top  intellectual 
capacity,  perfect  physical  health,  excellent  emotional  stability,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

How  would  you  vote?  What  should  the  Christian  think,  say,  do? 

Like  the  babies-to-orcler  proposition,  the  people-factory  is  neither 
preposterous  nor  safely  ignorable.  Both  ideas  are  perfectly  logical  extra¬ 
polations  from  scientific  work  that  has  already  been  done.  They  are  not 
my  own  extrapolations.  They  are  the  sober  predictions  of  responsible 
scientists  who  have  themselves  done  the  underlying  work. 

This  has  been  an  age  of  explosions— first  the  atomic,  then  the  elec¬ 
tronic  boom.  But  compared  to  the  biological  explosion  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  now  live,  and  reproduce  and  die,  the  bomb  and  the  computer 
dwindle  in  their  import,  in  their  power  to  transform,  in  their  confronta¬ 
tion  of  the  conscience,  wisdom  and  values  of  men  and  of  mankind.  This 
is  why  it  is  such  a  critical  moment  to  be  a  Christian.  Having  found  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  code  of  life,  man  stands  ready  to  transform  that 
ultimate  environment,  his  body.  Although  the  practical  realization  of  the 
people-factory  and  of  babies-to-order  still  lies  some  distance  in  the  future, 
a  review  of  discoveries  that  have  already  been  made,  and  the  accelerating 
rate  of  discovery,  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  too  early  to  ask  ourselves 
questions  of  purpose:  to  what  end  do  we  wish  to  transform  our  body- 
environment?  Why ?  What  for? 

In  1960  I  filmed  a  conversation  with  Hermann  }.  Muller,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nobel  Prize  winner  whose  work  with  the  chromosomes  of  fruitflies  was 
an  early  genetic  breakthrough.  Muller  at  that  time  was  proposing  a  scheme 
to  improve  the  human  race  by  establishing  massive  banks  of  frozen  human 
sperm  taken  from  donors.  The  donors’  physical  and  mental  characteristics 
could  be  watched  carefully  during  their  lifetime,  and  assessed  with  the  most 
intensive  scrutiny  after  their  death.  The  most  outstanding  would  be 
selected  with  the  purpose  of  their  siring  (posthumously,  by  artificial 
insemination  in  natural  mothers),  whole  generations  of  brilliant  and 
healthy  posterity.  Even  greater  control,  Muller  thought,  could  be  achieved 
by  fertilizing  ova  from  eugenically  desirable  mothers,  for  subsequent 
implantation  and  gestation  in  any  woman  who  desired  to  bear  such  a  child. 
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There  were  those  who  considered  Muller  heretical  or  at  least  fanciful. 
Yet  now,  his  thought  is  called  classical  by  the  younger  biologists,  whose 
laboratory  accomplishments  of  the  last  few  years  have  made  it  almost 
obsolete.  When  Muller  began  to  develop  his  ideas,  human  ova  had  to  be 
retrieved  from  the  genital  tract  one  at  a  time,  one-per-woman-per-month. 

Since  then,  relatively  simple  techniques  have  been  found  for  retrieving 
thousands  of  ova  surgically,  keeping  them  alive  in-vitro  (that  is,  in  arti¬ 
ficial  surroundings)  and  maturing  them  to  readiness  for  fertilization.  Sperm 
can  now  be  capacitated,  and  the  American,  Howard  Jones,  has  successfully 
achieved  fertilization  in-vitro.  He  has  not  yet  been  able  to  maintain  life 
in  the  fertilized  egg  until  it  begins  to  divide  and  multiply  and  start  the 
fantastic  and  still  mysterious  process  of  specialization  into  the  heart  cells, 
and  spleen  cells,  and  brain  and  skin  and  bone  and  blood  that  will  become 
a  human  child. 

But  in  Italy,  in  1961,  Daniel  Petrucci  claimed  success  in  developing 
a  human  embryo  to  the  fourth  week  in  an  artificial  womb.  Petrucci’s 
work  was  stopped;  he  was  never  able  to  convince  fellow  scientists  of  the 
truth  of  his  claims.  But  no  one  declares  his  achievement  impossible.  And 
rumour  in  the  biological  community  is  that  the  Prussians  picked  up  where 
Petrucci  left  off,  and  that  they  will  this  year  bring  a  baby  to  term. 

Fantastic? 

Perhaps,  but  the  work  of  Jones  and  Petrucci  (and  the  Russians  if 
they  are  really  at  it)  still  involves  basically  natural  processes  in  an  artificial 
environment.  Compared  to  the  possibilities  that  seem  to  lie  in  the  work 
being  done  on  the  basic  molecules  of  life  itself,  the  idea  of  the  test-tube 
baby  already  seems  crude,  its  techniques  seem  gross,  its  possibilities  cir¬ 
cumscribed. 

A  More  Fateful  Substance 

By  the  mid-century  mark,  scientists  were  reasonably  certain  that  a 
molecule  called  deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA) ,  complex  in  structure  but 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  identifiable  substances,  is  a  substance  more 
fateful  than  uranium.  The  genes,  those  tiny  instructions  written  in  every 
living  cell  to  tell  the  organism  what  it  is  and  what  it  must  become,  are 
nothing  more  than  single  molecules  of  DNA. 

We  knew  what  DNA  was  made  of.  And  it  was  thought  that  if  we  could 
discover  its  structure,  we  might  find  out  how  it  worked,  how  it  conveyed  its 
myriad  instructions,  how  it  was  possible  that  a  few  simple  substances 
could  combine  to  produce  the  seemingly  endless  variety  of  life. 

That  thought  proved  correct. 

In  1953  James  Watson,  an  American,  and  Francis  Crick,  an  English¬ 
man,  conceived  a  model  of  DNA,  since  verified  by  many  scientists.  It 
showed  the  molecule  to  be  a  long  spiral  chain  of  four  basic  nitrogen 
compounds  that  act  as  code  components,  or  letters.  The  arrangement0  of 
these  letters  on  the  spiral  determines  the  characteristic  the  gene  will 
produce.  Combinations  of  letters,  called  words,  encode  specific  instructions. 
There  is  even  punctuation,  in  the  form  of  nonsense  groupings  of  letters 
that  apparently  tell  the  molecule  when  to  stop  reproducing  itself. 

“La  creation,”  said  L’Express  of  Paris,  “n’est  qu’un  immense  alpha¬ 
bet.”  Life  is  nothing  but  a  huge  alphabet.  So  close  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  work  of  the  nucleic  acids  and  the  function  of  the  language 
that  a  messenger  molecule  has  been  identified  that  takes  instructions 
encoded  in  the  DNA  and  introduces  them  into  the  replicating  process. 
This  communications  basis  of  biology  was  recognized  at  York  University, 
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Toronto,  last  winter  in  an  experimental  communications  seminar  that 
included  in  its  staff  a  biologist  specializing  in  the  DNA  code.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  out  of  place  among  the  linguists  and  the  media  men. 

Fortune  magazine  reporting  genetic  developments  as  late  as  1960  felt 
constrained  to  put  quotation  marks  around  words  like  letter  and  messen¬ 
ger.  The  quotation  marks  have  vanished  now.  We  know,  as  certainly  as 
science  can  know  anything,  that  life  has  its  language,  composed  of  letters 
and  words,  and  sentences  even;  and  we  are  starting  to  learn  how  to  read 
the  language. 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  test-tube  babies? 

Well,  a  baby  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  language  of 
DNA.  Conceivably,  should  we  ever  thoroughly  understand,  and  become 
fluent  in  that  language,  the  need  for  mothers  and  fathers  might  disappear. 
All  the  inherent  characteristics  of  an  individual  are  recorded  in  the  DNA 
iii  each  of  his  body  cells.  Given  one  cell  from  the  body  of,  say,  Albert 
Einstein,  if  we  could  read  the  language  of  the  cell,  could  we  replicate 
the  person? 

Last  April,  a  California  zoologist,  Olaf  Carlson,  declared  that  we  will 
certainly  be  able  to  reconstruct  an  exact  physical  living  copy  of  King 
Tutankhamen,  using  the  codified  protein  materials  in  his  mummified  body. 

"For  example,  once  the  genetic  code  of  a  great  genius  is  determined, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  duplicates  can  be  created  for  the  world’s 
benefit,”  Dr.  Carlson  said,  as  reported  by  Associated  Press.  These  people 
would  have  all  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  original, 
though  of  course  none  of  his  memories  or  experience.  They  would  be 
grown  from  a  single  cell. 

Do  you  believe  it?  It  may  be  important  to  try. 

A  few  more  events  should  be  noted,  as  components  of  our  exploding 
biosphere.  The  nucleic  acids  not  only  direct  heredity  and  growth,  they 
are  present  and  active  in  learning,  in  mental  disease,  in  emotional  changes, 
probably  in  all  significant  aspects  of  behaviour.  Already  experiments  are 
in  progress  to  determine  whether  the  nucleic  acids  from  a  simple  animal 
that  has  learned  to  run  a  maze  can,  if  transferred  to  an  untrained  animal, 
speed  up  his  learning  rate.  The  early  indications  are  positive. 

A  learning  pill? 

A  sanity  pill? 

And  perhaps,  for  the  man  whose  view  of  life  is  determined  by  faith 
in  his  Creator,  the  most  significant  achievement  of  all  has  been  made  by 
Sol  Spiegelman  of  Illinois.  Professor  Spiegelman  was  able  to  announce 
about  one  year  ago  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  successfully  synthesized 
living  virus  from  non-living  material. 

True,  a  virus  is  a  simple  form  of  life;  little  more  than  a  single 
molecule  of  acid  with  a  protein  coat.  True,  Professor  Spiegelman  used,  as 
one  essential  ingredient,  a  ribonucleic  acid  (RNA)  primer  that  was  of 
biological  origin. 

The  fact  remains  that  new  life  was  produced  from  non-living  material. 
It  was  created  in  the  laboratory  from  non-living  matter,  yet  it  could 
recreate  itself. 

Essential  Mystery 

I  have  to  confess  that  my  personal  theology  is  not  likely  to  be  upset 
by  Sol  Spiegelman,  even  if  he  succeeds  in  making  life  from  dead  scratch. 
I  have  never  found  my  sense  of  the  reality  or  unreality  of  God  strength¬ 
ened  or  weakened  by  considerations  of  his  role  as  creator  of  good  men  or 
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bad,  nor  by  notions  of  the  exact  point  at  which  he  takes  a  hand  in 
creation.  Like  many  of  my  contemporaries,  I  am  not  sure  how  I  see  God, 
indeed  unsure  that  I  see  him  at  all.  But  life  seems  no  less  miraculous  for 
me  when  I  contemplate  the  wonder  of  scientific  discovery.  Behind  the  dis¬ 
covery  will  always  lie  essential  mystery.  Although  the  scientist  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  committed  to  de-mystifying  life,  he  never  can.  He  solves  puzzles; 
behind  the  grandest  puzzle  he  can  ever  solve  still  will  lie  mystery.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spiegelman’s  discovery  to  me  signals  not  the  occasion  for  despair, 
but  for  rejoicing,  rejoicing  in  the  participation  of  all  of  us  in  the  act  of 
discovery  and  the  richness  of  knowing. 

I  would  agree  that  it  is  important  to  examine  the  significance  of 
“Our  father  who  art  in  Heaven”  to  a  child  who  is  spawned  in  a  bottle,  but 
I  think  it  is  far  more  important  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  biological 
explosion  on  our  ability  to  love  one  another. 

If  the  task  of  the  Christian  is  to  help  make  a  community  wherein 
every  person  can  realize  his  gifts  to  the  maximum  (and  I  think  many  con¬ 
temporary  Christians  so  interpret  the  act  of  giving  glory  to  God),  then 
he  must  earnestly  and  prayerfully  consider  lioiv  to  proceed  ivhen  he  is 
offered  the  power  to  control  not  only  the  nature  of  the  environment  but 
the  nature  of  the  inhabitant. 

Should  we  refuse  the  power?  Should  we  consider  the  use  of  it 
tampering— playing  God— and  shun  it? 

Do  we  shun  medicine?  Do  we  want  to  tolerate  the  continuance  of 
schizophrenia,  cancer,  mongolism,  limb  deformities,  idiocy  and  any  other 
hereditary  defect,  if  we  can  use  any  tool  at  all  to  eliminate  them?' 

But  are  we  wise  enough?  We  don’t  manage  particularly  well  the 
controls  we  have  developed  over  our  external  environment.  We  use 
power  to  kill  and  wealth  to  pollute.  Can  we  guarantee  ourselves  we 
will  not  use  eugenic  power  to  corrupt,  to  manipulate,  to  subject  human 
beings? 

Who  will  love  the  test-tube  baby? 

How  can  we  pretend  that,  having  manipulated  a— person— from  the 
time  he  was  a  single  cell,  or  even  from  the  time  he  was  a  set  of  molecular 
codes  in  a  computer,  that  we  will  ever  be  prepared  to  stop  manipulating 
him,  and  let  him  live  an  autonomous  life? 

And  who,  if  we  are  to  breed  generations  of  genius,  shall  deem 
himself  wise  enough  to  choose  the  model  or  dictate  the  description? 
Shall  we  do  it  by  referendum,  democratically,  like  writing  a  poem  by 
committee? 

Or  leave  it  to  the  computer? 

That  seems  inhuman,  doesn’t  it? 

But  if  you  are  prepared  to  let  a  computer  save  your  life,  in  aircraft 
guidance  systems,  or  medical  diagnosis,  why  should  you  refuse  to  use 
it  to  help  design  a  human  person  whose  body  and  mind  and  capacities 
we  all  would  aspire  to  for  our  children? 

Is  the  use  of  human  invention  to  bring  about  human  life  essentially 
inhuman?  Is  it  necessarily  God  less  if  its  result  is  in  the  image  of  man 
who  is  in  the  image  of  God? 

Clearly  the  answers  are  not  simple,  unless  we  wish  to  be  absolute 
and  unrealistic.  The  explosion  is  on  us.  It  might  be  wise  to  start 
preparing  for  the  day— just  in  case  it  ever  comes— when  we  learn  that 
DNA  encodes  the  instructions,  not  only  for  life,  but  for  death,  and 
that  these  rules,  too,  can  be  changed. 
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4.  Ours  Is  the  Addicted  Society 

Leslie  H.  Farber,  M.D. 

Dr.  Farber  is  a  psychoanalyst  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Existential  Psychology  and  Psychiatry.  This  article  originally 
appeared  in  ' The  New  York  Times  Magazine ,”  December  11,  1966  Copy¬ 
right,  1966,  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

Much  as  I  dislike  this  game  of  labels,  my  preference  is  to  call  this 
the  Age  of  the  Disordered  Will.  It  takes  only  a  glance  to  see  a  few 
of  the  myriad  varieties  of  willing  what  cannot  be  willed  that  enslave  us: 
we  will  to  sleep,  will  to  read  fast,  will  to  have  simultaneous  orgasm, 
^vill  to  be  creative  and  spontaneous,  will  to  enjoy  our  old  age,  and, 
most  urgently,  will  to  will. 

If  anxiety  is  more  prominent  in  our  time,  such  anxiety  is  the 
product  of  our  particular  modern  disability  of  will.  To  this  disability, 
rather  than  to  anxiety,  1  would  attribute  the  ever-increasing  dependence 
on  drugs  affecting  all  levels  of  our  society.  While  drugs  do  offer  relief 
from  anxiety,  the  resulting  feeling  of  wholeness  may  not  be  a  responsible 
one,  but  at  least  within  that  wholeness — no  matter  how  perverse  the 
drugged  state  may  appear  to  an  outsider— there  seems  to  be,  briefly 
and  subjectively,  a  responsible  and  vigorous  will.  This  is  the  reason, 
I  believe,  why  the  addictive  possibilities  of  our  age  are  so  enormous. 

Addicted  to  Addiction 

Increasingly,  I  believe,  we  are  addicted  to  addiction.  This  is  to  say 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  we  subscribe  to  the  premise-whether  implicit 
or  explicit-that  this  life  cannot  be  lived  without  drugs.  And  those  who 
would  repudiate  this  unpleasant  premise  by  living  without  drugs  are  still 
more  or  less  captive  to  it,  in  that  so  much  of  their  consciousness  must  be 
given  over  to  withstanding  the  chemical  temptations  that  beset  them.  1 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  choose  one  course  or  the  other,  but  rather 
that  both  the  premise  and  its  negative  variation  exist  in  all  of  us.  Even 
the  most  debilitated  heroin  addict  retains  his  pride  in  the  few  items  to 
which  he  has  not  become  addicted. 

Our  appropriation  of  the  drug  user’s  vocabulary  for  our  own  pur¬ 
poses  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  problem  of  addiction  has  invaded 
our  daily  existence.  When  our  absorption  with  not  only  a  chemical 
but  a  person,  an  activity,  a  distraction,  an  ideology  seems  to  have  more 
weight  than  is  warranted,  we  say  we  are  “hooked,”  meaning  either  that 
we  wish  we  could  be  cured  of  our  vice  or  else  that  we  value  the  passion 
contained  in  our  infatuation. 

If  someone  or  something  excites  us  pleasurably,  we  say  he  or  it 
“turns  us  on,”  but  if  our  response  is  indifference  or  boredom,  we  are 
“turned  off.”  Our  extension  of  these  terms  for  our  own  purposes  is, 
to  some  degree,  a  fashionable  reaction  to  the  notoriety  drugs  have 
earned  in  the  mass  media.  However,  my  own  belief  is  that  we  resort  to 
the  junkie  vocabulary  because  it  expresses  a  metaphysical  or  addictive 
shift  in  our  existence  that  the  older  vocabulary  did  not  quite  account 
for— at  least  in  ordinary  usage. 

Even  if  we  try  to  restrict  ourselves  to  drug-taking,  statistics  about 
the  extent  and  degree  of  addiction  are  hard  to  come  by.  Certainly  we 
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are  no  longer  surprised  to  learn  of  the  growing  proportion  of  college 
students  who  resort  to  such  drugs  as  marihuana,  amphetamines,  bar¬ 
biturates,  LSD,  tranquillizers. 

And  from  industry,  where  access  to  drugs  is  sufficiently  relaxed,  I 
offer  this  item: 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  9  (Los  Angeles  Times)— Use  of  illegal  drugs  in 
industry,  especially  among  production-line  workers,  is  so  common  that 
to  arrest  everybody  who  sold  or  used  them  would  mean  some  plants 
would  have  to  hire  whole  new  shifts  of  employees,  according  to  a  police 
narcotics  specialist.  The  drugs  most  commonly  used  are  amphetamine 
sulfate  compounds  and  barbiturate  derivatives,  which  keep  workers  awake, 
or  put  them  to  sleep.  .  .  . 

Since  it  is  forbidden  to  peddle  or  “push”  most  drugs,  including 
whisky,  on  television,  Madison  Avenue  has  responded  to  the  double 
dilemma  of  addiction  by  advertising  aspirin  as  though  it  were  the  drug 
for  every  tribulation  we  must  undergo.  On  television  we  are  shown 
scenes  in  which  mothers  snap  at  their  children,  employers  lose  their 
tempers  with  employees.  With  only  an  awkward  swipe  at  the  question¬ 
able  ethics  of  permitting  this  poor  old  headache  remedy  to  carry  such 
a  heavy  burden,  advertisers  show  these  embattled  and  suffering  creatures 
putting  one  hand  to  their  heads  while  a  kindly  neighbour  advises  them 
that  this  new  aspirin  combination  is  the  perfect  cure  for  "tension.”  As 
he  holds  his  bottle  of  pills  to  the  audience,  he  seems  to  say  life  is 
really  impossible  without  these  pills.  But  we  know,  and  he  knows, 
that  aspirin  is  not  enough;  for  the  vast  restitution  he  demands  of  life, 
more  powerful  drugs  are  needed. 

Should  he  seek  them,  he  will  not  have  to  resort  to  any  illicit  drug 
traffic.  He  will  have  no  trouble  finding  a  physician  who  will  prescribe 
amphetamines  or  pyschic  energizers  to  brighten  his  mood.  And  if  the 
phone  refuses  to  ring,  one  or  several  of  the  many  tranquillizers  can 
be  prescribed  so  that  he  can  endure  the  waiting.  Whatever  insomnia 
may  have  originally  been  his  lot  will  now  be  painfully  exacerbated  by 
his  drug-taking,  so  that  other  sedatives— fortified  often  by  alcohol— will 
insure  his  sleeping.  As  he  moves  from  one  drug  to  another,  mixing 
and  testing  the  chemicals  he  believes  his  state  requires  and  countering 
their  disagreeable  effects  with  still  other  chemicals,  from  time  to  time 
the  sheer  immodest  scope  of  his  undertaking  will  strike  him:  he  has 
become  a  deranged  chemist,  his  only  laboratory  his  own  poor  body. 

No  matter  how  haggard  that  body  becomes,  he  must  unfortunately 
depend  on  it  for  fresh  chemical  inspiration.  And,  if  everything  else 
fails,  there  is  LSD  for  instant  revelation— if  not  wisdom— about  the  pre¬ 
tentious  games  that  have  brought  him  to  this  impasse,  allowing  him 
the  death  and  re-birth  that  are  now  accepted  pieties  of  the  LSD  mistique. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  medical  profession  and  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  together  are  the  largest  and  most  powerful  group  of  pushers 
for  the  new  drugs,  I  see  no  conspiracy  on  their  part  to  make  addicts 
of  us  all.  It  has  long  been  common  knowledge  that  physicians  are  the 
most  devoted  users  of  the  drugs  they  prescribe,  unlike  the  more  dis¬ 
reputable  pushers  whose  livelihood  depends  on  abstaining  from  the 
drugs  they  peddle.  The  men  who  devise  and  merchandise  these  pills 
and  the  physicians  who  dispense  them  are,  by  and  large,  decent  human 
beings  who  share  the  same  disability  of  will  that  afflicts  everyone. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  we  should  be  able  to  will  ourselves  to 
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be  calm,  cheerful,  thin,  industrious,  creative— and,  moreover  to  have  a 
good  night’s  sleep— they  simply  provide  the  products  to  collaborate  in 
such  willing.  If  the  satisfactions  turn  out  to  be  short-lived  and  spurious, 
and  if  their  cost  in  terms  of  emotion,  intellect  and  physical  health  is 
disagreeable,  these  scientists  are  ready  to  concoct  new  drugs  to  counter 
this  discomfort.  In  other  words,  they  offer  us  always  new  chances— 
vntually  to  the  point  of  extinction— to  will  away  the  unhappiness  that 
comes  from  willing  ourselves  to  be  happy. 

If  willing  what  cannot  be  willed  has  led  us  to  being  addicted  to 
addiction,  it  would  seem  that  our  addictive  appetite  will  always  be 
more  than  a  match  for  the  ever-mounting  number  of  chemicals  that 
are  fashioned  to  gratify  that  appetite.  And  even  if  we  eliminate  actual 
drugs  from  our  consideration,  the  addictive  possibilities  are  endless: 
cigaiettes,  chocolate,  detective  and  spy  stories,  football  on  television, 
psychoanalysis— to  mention  only  a  few  of  my  own  excesses,  which  I  would 
unhesitatingly  characterize  as  addictive.  Everyone,  I  am  convinced,  has 
his  own  list,  as  well  as  another  more  prideful  list  of  those  objects  and 
activities  whose  addictive  claims  he  has  successfully  withstood. 

Distinctions  Between  Addictions 

If  the  term  is  not  to  be  altogether  meaningless,  some  distinction 
must  now  be  made  between  one  addiction  and  another.  Concretely, 
wrhen  it  comes  to  putting  myself  to  sleep,  how  shall  I  distinguish  between 
detective  stories  and  sleeping  pills?  Or  between  watching  football  on 
TV,  and  enduring  my  Sunday  with  tranquillizers? 

T  he  first  generalization  I  would  make  about  these  sets  of  alterna¬ 
tives  is  that  in  an  immediate  sense  drugs  are  clearly  more  effective. 
Detective  stories,  for  me  at  least,  are  not  entirely  reliable  as  sedatives. 
If  the  story  is  so  poor  as  to  outrage  or  challenge  my  diminishing  sensi¬ 
bilities,  I  am  in  trouble,  whereas  I  can  always  take  another  sleeping  pill. 

However,  if  I  have  a  group  of  evaluations  of  phychoanalytic  candi¬ 
dates  to  write,  I  am  inclined  to  put  it  off  for  various  reasons. 

With  a  dose  of  amphetamine,  however,  my  self-concern,  with  its 
associated  fatigue  and  hesitations  and  doubts,  will  vanish,  so  that  in  a 
single-minded  way  I  shall  vigorously  engage  my  task.  Within  a  few 
hours  all  the  evaluations  will  be  completed. 

Reading  over  my  reports  after  I  have  recovered  from  the  drug, 

I  may  be  chagrined  to  note  a  breathless,  assertive  and  yet  self-indulgent 
quality  to  my  writing  that  did  not  trouble  me  at  the  time.  But  I  can 
counter  my  dissatisfaction  by  assuring  myself  these  deficiencies  matter 
very  little,  since  I  have  done  all  that  was  asked  of  me.  It  was  my  own  sin 
of  pride  that  initially  led  me  to  regard  my  task  as  such  an  intricate 
and  demanding  responsibility.  Besides,  I  will  tell  myself,  wasn’t  it  a 
choice  between  doing  nothing  and  doing  something,  however  imperfectly? 

Thus  will  my  mood  of  accomplishment  prevail,  helping  me  to 
disown  my  self-criticism  and  perhaps  persuading  me  that  I  had  indeed 
been  discriminating  in  preparing  them.  And  my  earlier  doubts  as  to 
whether  these  evaluations  should  have  been  written  at  all  can  be  post¬ 
poned  for  another  time. 

The  sensation  of  being  a  going,  if  unquestioning,  member  of  society 
should  not  be  slighted,  because  it  is  hard  to  come  by  these  days.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  must  concede  that  while  the  drugs  in  these  sets  of  alternatives 
may  be  more  effective,  their  effectiveness  is  largely  dependent  on  the 


chemical  deadening  of  important  imaginative  and  critical  capacities, 
whose  privileges  are  admittedly  problematic.  Practically  every  drug 
invented,  from  opium  to  LSD,  has  had  its  champions  in  both  science 
and  the  arts,  who  insisted  that  their  particular  brew  was  actually  height¬ 
ening  human  potentiality. 

The  objective  evidence  for  their  claims,  however,  has  always  been 
depressing  and  of  the  same  order  as  my  own  reports,  whether  it  be 
the  music  played  under  marihuana  or  heroin,  the  pictures  painted 
and  the  poetry  composed  under  LSD,  the  deadlines  met  by  means  of 
amphetamines,  or  even— perhaps  especially— the  perceptions  and  insights 
granted  by  drugs. 

At  this  point,  the  question  must  be  raised:  aren’t  other  addictions 
—non-drug  addictions— also  reductive?  The  answer  has  to  be  a  qualified 
affirmative.  The  friend  watching  me  glued  for  hours  to  the  television 
set,  isolated  from  all  intelligible  life,  impervious  to  the  claims  of  my 
children  who  have  waited  all  week  to  have  a  few  moments  with  me, 
has  to  find  my  human  condition  bizarre,  to  say  the  least. 

Far  more  seriously  incapacitating,  of  course,  are  those  non-drug 
addictions  that  involve  ideas  and  habits  of  thought.  Those  who  over 
the  years  develop  an  addiction  to  shopworn  ideologies— religious,  scien¬ 
tific,  political,  aesthetic,  psychological— in  a  sense  forfeit,  in  wilful 
dedication,  the  very  capacities  of  spirit  and  intellect  that  might  set 
them  free. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  difference  between  drugs  and  no  drugs. 
While  disdain  and  denial  of  these  capacities  will  cause  them  to  shrivel 
and  grow  ever  more  paralyzed  as  years  go  by,  there  remains  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  response,  however  minimal  at  first,  to  some  human  claim. 
Chemical  deadening,  on  the  other  hand,  if  pursued,  will  by  its  very 
nature,  render  such  capacities  eventually  heedless  to  any  call. 

But  to  return  to  my  evaluations  of  those  psychoanalytic  candidates: 
my  will,  with  the  help  of  amphetamine,  has  had  its  undiscriminating  way 
in  my  reports,  without  the  reflective  give-and-take  between  me  and  my 
writing  that  could  be  called  dialogic,  causing  this  enterprise  to  resemble 
other  headstrong  monologic  sprees  in  which  the  speaker  is  deaf  and  blind 
to  those  about  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  convinced  of  a  singular 
openness  and  freedom  and  mutuality  to  the  exchange. 

The  non-user  has  a  dispiriting  effect  on  groups  enthusiastically  con¬ 
solidated  by  such  convictions,  so  that  they  would  prefer  him  to  find  his 
own  sober  companions.  And  his  response  to  them  will  be  marked  by  his 
discouraged  observation  that,  despite  the  cries  of  mutual  congratulations, 
all  he  can  hear  are  colliding  monologues,  breathlessly  composed  so  that 
each  participant  gives  in  to  his  oivn  worst  headstrong  and  literal-minded 
inclinations. 

The  Lonely  Death 

Let  me  quickly  add  that  all  the  drugs  I  have  mentioned  may  be 
taken  in  non-addictive  ways  for  reasons  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
effects  of  the  particular  drug.  This  is  to  say,  there  are  times  when 
prolonged  sleeplessness  can  and  should  be  interrupted  by  sedatives,  just 
as  there  are  painful  occasions  when  morphine  is  the  only  answer. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  alcohol  and  marihuana  are  two  drugs 
whose  object  is  explicitly  pleasure,  and  which  may  be  used  non-addictively. 
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However, 'too  much  has  been  made  recently  by  the  younger  generation 
oi  the  non-addictive  properties  of  marihuana  simply  because  its  physical 
effects  are  less  dramatic  than  those  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs.  More 
tramatic  is  its  effect  upon  relation:  the  pleasures  of  monologue  experi- 
cnced  as  dialogue  under  the  drug  persist  as  a  habit  of  tolerance  for 
•such  illusion— which  in  a  sense  is  the  very  issue  of  addiction. 

A  ietzsche,  I  believe  was  not  as  interested  in  theological  argument 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  divine  will  in  our  lives  as  he  was  in  the 
consequences  of  its  disappearance.  Today,  the  evidence  is  in.  Out  of 
disbelief  we  have  impudently  assumed  that  all  of  life  is  now  subject  to 
our  oivn  will.  And  the  disasters  that  have  come  from  willing  what  can¬ 
not  be  willed  have  not  brought  us  to  any  modesty  about  our  presump¬ 
tions.  Instead  we  have  turned  to  chemicals,  which  seem  to  enhance  our 
wilful  strivings.  It  teas  only  a  question  of  time  before  man  in  his  despera¬ 
tion  would  locate  divinity  in  drugs,  and  on  that  artificial  rock  build  his 


5.  Drugs  and  the  Law 

John  Maddox,  editor  of  Nature 
(Extracts  i epr inted  from  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly, 
England,  November  2,  1967.) 

This  is  not  a  particularly  permissive  society  where  the  use  of  drugs 
is  concerned.  It  may  be  the  case  that  public  standards  of  sexual  be¬ 
haviour  are  now  much  more  relaxed  than  twenty  years  ago  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  that  the  proportion  of  young  people  who  have  adopted 
relatnely  free  standards  of  behaviour  is  growing  over  the  years.  But, 
for  all  the  publicity  which  drugs  have  received  through  events  such  as 
the  prosecution  of  the  Rolling  Stones,  pharmacology  seems  to  play  only 
a  secondary  part  in  whatever  social  revolution  may  be  under  way.  And 
e\en  though  society  as  a  whole  may  be  becoming  more  tolerant  of 
sexual  freedom,  it  is  if  anything  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  on 
drugs. 

It  also  seems  to  be  the  case  that  young  people  are  less  mven  to  the 
use  of  alcohol  than  they  would  have  been  two  decades  ago.  If  the 
teenagers  did  their  public  relations  properly  they  would  probably  be 
able  to  dig  out  from  the  statistics  figures  to  show  how  few  of  them  are 
now  had  up  for  insobriety.  If  there  is  a  revolution  in  social  behaviour, 
it  seems  to  be  a  comparatively  non-alcoholic  revolution.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  way  in  which  a  friend  who  teaches  at  Stanford  University  in 
California,  brought  up  as  he  says  to  be  an  honest-to-goodness  hard- 
drinking  American,  finds  himself  at  a  loss  when  confronted  by  a  mass 
of  teetotal  students.  According  to  him,  the  students  take  LSD  instead. 

How  true  is  this  canard?  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Britain,  nobody  can  know.  The  statistics  of  pot 
smoking  are  necessarily  as  uncertain  as  the  statistics  of  undetected  murders. 
The  experience  of  having  smoked  pot  is  probably  quite  common  among 
students,  for  example,  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  many  students  can 
be  regular  smokers.  The  sheer  cost  of  heavy  indulgence  would  be  too 
great  for  most  undergraduates. 
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It  dues,  however,  seem  quite  plain  that  students  and  most  other 
distinguishable  groups  of  young  people  have  been  able  to  establish  a 
clear  distinction  between  drugs  like  pot  and  the  hard  drugs  such  as  heroin. 
They  talk  a  great  deal  about  pot,  and  even  smoke  it  noiv  and  again,  but 
nowhere  in  the  permissiveness  of  the  past  few  years  has  there  been  any 
sign  of  a  welcome  for  heroin  addiction.  The  most  outspoken  libertarians 
among  the  pot  pedlars  are  far  too  canny  for  that. 

So  may  it  not  be  sensible  to  distinguish  in  law  between  drugs  which 
are  hard  and  drugs  which  are  soft?  This  is  the  question  which  embraces 
the  particular  demand,  found  from  time  to  time  in  advertisements  in  the 
“Times”,  that  the  smoking  of  pot  should  no  longer  be  illegal.  And  it  is 
true  there  is  no  reason  why  the  legislation  on  dangerous  drugs  should  not 
single  out  the  hard  addictive  drugs  like  those  related  to  morphine  and 
cocaine  from  those  as  marihuana,  the  effects  of  which  are  much  less 
serious. 

There  is,  in  my  view,  a  case  for  such  a  distinction,  which  is  not  the 
same  as  saying  that  pot  should  be  legalised.  For  it  does  appear,  by 
crude  tests  of  rough  and  ill-documented  experience,  that  there  is  a 
pharmacological  distinction  between  pot  and  the  hard  drugs.  It  seems 
as  if  a  flirtation  or  two  with  pot  is  not  by  itself  irrevocably  harmful. 
By  contrast,  morphine  or  heroin  can  hook  a  person  quite  quickly. 
Cocaine  is  probably  very  much  the  same  for  most  people.  It  is  therefore 
in  the  long-term  interest  of  society  as  a  whole  that  the  full  ferocity  of 
the  law  should  be  levelled  at  the  trade  in  hard  drugs.  So  long  as  every¬ 
thing  is  lumped  together,  as  at  the  trial  of  the  Rolling  Stones,  there  is 
a  serious  danger  that  the  law  as  a  whole  will  be  brought  into  contempt. 
But  even  with  heroin,  the  law  by  itself  is  not  enough.  Although  there 
might  be  a  case  which  the  pot  smokers  might  even  support,  for  stiffer 
penalties  for  pushing  hard  drugs,  there  is  an  urgent  need  of  better 
facilities,  and  of  more  facilities,  for  the  treatment  of  addicts. 

Legalising  pot  is  another  matter.  Although  there  are  some  who 
claim  that  smoking  pot  can  cause  no  harm,  this  is  bound  to  be  a  state¬ 
ment  of  faith  and  not  assertion  of  fact.  Nobody  can  tell  what  would 
happen  to  the  condition  of  society  if  pot  could  be  bought  over  the 
tobacconists’  counters.  The  sporadic  and  illicit  smoking  of  pot  which 
goes  on  at  present  is  bound  to  be  the  most  uncertain  guide  to  that 
state  of  affairs.  The  fear  that  unrestricted  pot  smoking  would  stimulate 
experiments  with  the  hard  drugs  seems  to  me  less  real  than  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  great  numbers  of  people  would  turn  out  to  be  addicted 
to  pot  itself.  And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  unrestricted  pot  on 
society’s  productivity?  Would  Mrs.  Castle  have  to  invent  a  potmeter 
as  well  as  a  breathalyser? 

It  would  be  folly  to  make  pot  legal  until  these  questions  had  been 
answered.  I  suspect  that  the  answers  would  be  discouraging.  In  any  case, 
it  is  hardly  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  social  needs  to  find  some  means 
of  introducing  yet  another  pharmacological  and  psychological  hazard. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  LSD  and  the  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs.  A  part  of  the  trouble  is  tht  LSD  is  known  to  be  unpredictable 
in  its  effects,  and  exceedingly  disturbing  to  some  people.  Another 
more  recently  recognised  threat  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  shown 
(in  experiments  with  rats)  to  produce  deformation  of  young  embryos. 
But  the  real  difficulty  is  that  LSD  is  only  one  of  several  synthetic 
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chemicals  which  can  in  principle  be  used  for  filling  people’s  heads  with 
visions,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  effects  of  some  of  these  materials 
are  virtually  permanent.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  risk  that  a  good 
many  trips  will  turn  out  to  be  one-way  trips,  with  some  form  of  psychosis 
as  the  end  result. 

In  circumstances  like  these,  it  is  unlikely  that  society  could  allow 
itself  to  be  permissive.  Indeed,  there  is  bound  in  the  years  ahead  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  concern  about  means  of  controlling  the  manufacture 
and  supply  of  hallucinogenic  drugs  of  various  kinds.  Probably,  when 
it  comes  down  to  it,  the  beneficiaries  of  permissiveness  will  be  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  control,  if  only  because  they  will  not  wrant  the 
drugs  they  consider  to  be  harmless  adulterated  with  real  shockers. 
Underneath  their  brave  appearance  they  may  not  mind  too  much  if 
even  pot  remains  on  the.  proscribed  list,  for  its  illicit  tang  is  also  some¬ 
thing  to  savor. 

All  this  sounds  exceedingly  smug,  but  it  is  hard  to  think  that  drugs 
have  been  an  important  part  of  the  permissive  movement,  either  as  a 
means  to  an  end  or  as  an  end  in  themselves.  To  the  extent  that  the 
permissiveness  is  concerned  with  closer  and  more  intimate  relationships 
between  people,  drugs  may  even  be  an  impediment,  for  they  are  isolating 
devices.  It  is  understandable,  of  course,  that  young  people  have  been 
keen  to  make  experiments  with  drugs,  but  they  seem  to  have  done  so 
cautiously.  What  they  have  won  so  far  from  taking  drugs  is  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  which  is  richly  filled  out  with  words  the  meanings  of  which  chime 
in  well  with  the  language  of  the  pop  groups.  To  take  a  trip  is  not 
always  to  have  a  brush  with  pharmacology.  It  will  probably  remain 
like  that. 


6.  Criminal  Responsibility 

Rev.  J.  T.  L.  James 

(The  author,  an  Anglican  priest  and  criminologist  is 
Provincial  Chaplain  for  Correctional  Institutions, 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General,  Province  of  Manitoba.) 

In  criminological  circles,  the  debate  rages  over  the  degree  to 
which  a  person  can  be  held  responsible  for  committing  acts  which  society 
defines  as  criminal.  For  over  a  century  the  M’Naghten  Rule,  decided 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1843,  has  held  sway.  It  says  that  a  man  is 
responsible  unless  “labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  as  not  to 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing;  or  if  he  did 
know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  wrong’’. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  question  the  criminal’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  society,  but  just  the  reverse— to  consider  whether  society  is 
acting  responsibly  towards  him,  or  whether  we,  to  paraphrase  the  rule, 
are  labouring  tinder  such  a  defect  of  reason  that  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  doing,  or  if  we  do  know,  think  that  we  are  doing  right.  Because 
we  hold  the  offender  responsible,  are  we  thereby  relieved  of  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  act  responsibly  toiuards  him ?  If  we  expect  him  to  conform  to 
standards,  let  alone  accept  them  as  his  own,  then  they  must  commend 
themselves  by  their  logic,  and  we  must  prove  our  conviction  of  their 
worth  by  the  consistency  with  which  we  apply  them. 
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Innocent  Until  Proven  Guilty? 

The  first  of  our  cherished  principles  which  the  offender  may  suspect 
we  honour  on  paper  but  not  in  practice  is  that  “a  man  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty”.  This  is  theoretically  upheld  in  all  countries 
espousing  British  justice.  It  is  true  that  in  Canada  if  not  in  all  countries 
a  person  cannot  be  held  by  the  police  on  grounds  of  suspicion  alone, 
but  must  be  formally  charged  with  a  crime  or  discharged.  It  is  also 
true  that  it  is  far  more  common  for  guilty  persons  to  be  let  go  for 
lack  of  sufficient  evidence  than  for  innocent  persons  to  be  improperly 
charged.  To  be  charged,  even  when  the  accused  admits  his  guilt  or 
the  police  have  a  clear  case,  is  not  however  to  be  proven  legally  guilty. 
Yet  our  treatment  of  the  accused  from  the  moment  of  arrest  onward 
scarcely  exemplifies  our  technical  presumption  of  his  innocence  prior 
to  proof  of  guilt  in  court. 

Once  he  has  been  formally  charged  by  the  police,  the  accused  is 
normally  allowed  to  make  one  telephone  call.  This  often  does  not 
suffice  to  accomplish  all  he  would  like— notify  his  family,  employer, 
lawyer,  etc.  One  hears  of  instances  in  which  the  call  is  answered  by  a 
small  child  who  does  not  get  the  full  message,  and  of  police  departments 
which  refuse  a  lawyer  permission  to  see  a  client  if  the  lawyer  has  been 
engaged  by  someone  other  than  the  accused  personally. 

To  ensure  that  the  accused  appear  before  the  magistrate  to  answer 
the  charge  laid  against  him,  he  may  be  held  in  custody,  released  on 
bail,  or  released  on  his  own  recognizance.  The  “respectable”  person 
is  seldom  held  or  required  to  post  bail;  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 
The  discriminatory  character  of  the  bail  system  has  often  been  publicly 
discussed  and  in  a  few  communities  boldly  tackled  by  concerned  citizen 
groups.  The  poor  man,  especially  if  he  is  innocent  in  more  than  the 
legal  sense,  cannot  or  does  not  know  how  to  raise  bail.  The  experienced 
offender  however  has  little  trouble.  While  bail  bondsmen  are  not  recog¬ 
nized  in  law,  in  fact  they  exist  in  every  community.  They  demand  10 
per  cent  cash  in  advance  as  commission  on  the  bail  amount  to  be  posted 
—not  a  bad  return  on  an  investment  of  a  few  days  duration  that  is 
rarely  forfeited  by  the  accused  “jumping  bail”.  Some  “good”  criminals 
are  not  even  required  by  bondsmen  to  make  the  fee  down  payment;  the 
bondsman  can  be  sure  that  they  will  “earn”  the  commission  amount 
by  some  diligent  “work”  while  they  are  out  on  bail. 

If  the  accused  is  detained  in  custody,  our  treatment  of  him  there 
certainly  belies  our  protestations  of  his  innocence.  Facilities  in  police 
lock-ups  and  remand  wings  of  jails  frequently  are  of  much  lower  standard 
than  the  institutions  where  the  guilty  are  confined.  On  remand  he 
may  be  forced  to  sleep  on  a  steel  or  concrete  “bed”,  often  in  a  crowded 
and  smelly  dormitory  with  a  toilet  conveniently  placed  for  all  to 
use  publicly.  He  will  eat  with  a  spoon  only;  knives  or  forks  can  be 
dangerous  weapons.  There  is  little  indication  of  the  presumption  of 
innocence  here.  The  effect  of  such  treatment  on  a  person  held  for 
days ,  weeks,  oi  even  months  awaiting  trial  is  the  real  and  crushing 
proof  of  our  hypocrisy  in  calling  him  "innocent”.  What  does  impress 
him  favourably  however  is  his  acceptance  by  his  fellow  detainees.  It  is 
little  wonder  if  he  decides  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  these  “rounders” 
against  us  “squares”  who  appear  to  reject  him.  He  may  hold  to  this 
decision  even  if  his  innocence  is  vindicated  by  a  "not  guilty”  verdict 
in  court,  and  when  he  is  next  arrested  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will 
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be  guilty  and  unashamed  to  be  treated  as  such.  Can  we  hold  him  solely 
responsible? 

An  iionic  collateral  effect  of  our  principle  of  innocence  pending 
proof  of  guilt  is  that  some  offenders  are  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  legal  and  moral  guilt.  Thus  for  them  to  be  guilty  is  to  be 
not  merely  caught  but  convicted.  A  not  atypical  example  is  a  youth 
who  on  being  found  guilty  '  of  “break  and  entry”  by  reason  of  finger¬ 
print  evidence,  but  found  “not  guilty”  of  “theft”  because  the  loot  was 
not  recovered,  was  convinced  that  he  now  had  every  right  to  it  because 
lie  was  found  innocent  of  theft.  However  mistaken  he  may  have  been, 
we  ate  the  ones  who  suffer  ultimately  for  our  failure  to  communicate 
to  him  the  true  meaning  of  our  ambiguous  words  and  concepts. 

A  Correctional  System? 

1  he  true  criminal  is  a  person  who  lias  adopted  a  set  of  values  con- 
tiaiy  to  those  accepted  and  enforced  by  society,  or  who  has  chosen 
illegal  means  to  achieve  goals  we  consider  legitimate.  He  has  come  to 
accept  the  designation  “criminal”  zuhicli  we  likely  first  applied  to  him 
at  a  time  when  he  would  only  accept  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  But  when  he  acknowledges  that  lie  is  a  “criminal”,  we  are  faced 
with  the  exceedingly  difficult  and  complex  problem  of  changing  his  very 
self-concept.  This  is  the  responsibility  we  take  on  when  we  commit 
him  to  our  correctional  system.  How  do  we  go  about  it?  Do  we  merely 
give  him  a  vacation  from  temptation  and  the  opportunity  to  offend 
and  consequently  spare  ourselves  from  his  depredations  for  a  time?  Do 
we  frighten  him  with  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  incarceration  and  so 
caution  him  to  be  more  careful  and  skilful  in  his  future  criminal  activi¬ 
ties?  Or  do  we  really  get  through  to  him  and  convince  him  that  our 
values  are  good,  right,  and  achievable,  and  will  guarantee  him  a  more 
satisfying  life?  If  we  fail  to  alter  his  self-image,  we  fail  to  correct  him, 
and  we  ultimately  pay  the  price  in  crime  and  imprisonment  costs. 

If  we  accept  that  the  offender  has  acted  irresponsibly  in  breaking  the 
law  but  hold  him  responsible  for  so  doing,  then  the  responsible  procedure 
on  our  part  would  seem  to  be  to  teach  him  to  live  responsibly  within  the 
frameivork  of  society.  T o  learn  this,  he  must  be  permitted— nay  persuaded 
—to  make  responsible  decisions  in  his  daily  life.  We  may  have  to  provide 
considerable  guidance  and  assistance  to  him  if  he  is  to  overcome  his 
former  inadequacies.  This  process  can  only  take  place  in  the  context  of 
the  environment  in  which  his  failures  occurred  and  in  which  he  is  going 
to  be  expected  to  live  responsibly  in  the  future.  Manifestly,  this  is  not  in 
the  artificial  ivorld  of  the  prison. 

But  ive  cannot  ignore  the  notion  that  the  convicted  criminal  deserves 
to  be  punished,  a  belief  still  strong  in  the  minds  of  many.  Punishment 
is  a  perfectly  respectable  concept  provided  the  principle  is  kept  ever  in 
mind  that  punishment  has  as  its  sole  valid  objective  the  reformation  of 
the  person  punished.  If  a  particular  form  only  cows  him,  or  worse, 
increases  his  hostility,  it  defeats  its  purpose.  Even  if  the  victim  of  the 
crime  is  “satisfied”  by  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  is  the  victim’s  or 
society’s  interests  bettered  if  the  criminal  goes  away  more  anti  social  than 
before ?  More  significant  than  determining  a  satisfactory  technique  of 
punishment  is  the  question  of  the  context  in  ivhich  it  is  administered.  To 
be  therapeutic,  punishment  must  be  meted  out  in  the  context  of  a 
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relationship  of  love  such  as  properly  permeates  the  family.  Here  ultimate 
care,  concern,  and  love  are  known  to  exist  despite  the  momentary  anger 
and  anguish  caused  by  the  misdeed  and  the  resultant  punishment,  so  the 
punished  child  is  corrected.  Do  we  manage— or  even  try— to  communicate 
our  loving  concern  to  the  criminals  we  punish ?  Who  is  responsible  if  the 
convict  comes  out  of  prison  more  hostile  and  vindictive  than  he  ivent  in, 
as  a  result  of  the  “ punishment ”  we  have  administered ? 

Prison  is  a  desert  island  as  far  removed  from  the  realities  of  life 
as  is  possible  in  our  society.  It  is  a  vacuum  in  which  not  only  privileges 
but  responsibilities  are  withdrawn  by  us  in  the  fond  expectation  that 
we  are  thereby  going  to  make  the  inmate  more  responsible  in  future. 
We  take  over  responsibility  for  the  inmate’s  every  material  need— food, 
clothing,  shelter,  recreation,  etc.,  and  probably  have  to  provide  for 
his  wife  and  family  as  well.  Whose  interest  does  this  serve?  Are  we 
acting  responsibly  if  we  rupture  a  marriage  even  temporarily?  Do  we 
really  expect  the  inmate  to  maintain  an  adequate  relationship  with 
his  wife  and  children  by  writing  one  letter  a  week  or  by  a  one-hour  weekly 
visit  at  a  table  in  a  public  room,  or  on  a  bench  in  a  crowded  jail  hall¬ 
way?  Does  the  damage  we  cause  the  family  contribute  to  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  offender?  To  suggest  that  wives  be  brought  into  prisons 
for  conjugal  weekends  is  both  to  admit  the  irresponsibility  of  our  present 
practice,  and  to  propose  an  inverted  solution. 

As  well  as  the  suspension  if  not  dissolution  of  family  life,  most 
prisoners  lose  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  productive  work.  A 
lull  institutional  work  day  is  seldom  more  than  five  hours,  with  two 
hours  off  at  noon  for  lunch  and  a  nap!  Some  push  a  mop  for  only 
minutes  daily.  Others  are  confined  to  their  tiny  cells  most  of  the  day. 
None  are  paid  more  than  a  token  few  cents  daily  and  the  rate  is  not 
related  to  the  degree  of  industriousness  of  the  worker.  If  he  was  irre¬ 
sponsible  in  his  handling  of  money,  or  in  holding  a  job,  while  in  the 
community,  is  he  made  more  responsible  by  being  subjected  to  this  poor 
counterfeit  of  real  life?  r 

What  prison  life  does  supply  as  nowhere  else  in  our  society  is 
security.  Security  is  the  goal  of  all  our  strivings  in  life  and  we  achieve 
and  maintain  a  precarious  level  only  by  much  effort.  The  inmate  is 
provided  with  infinite  security  in  material  things.  He  achieves  psycho¬ 
logical  security  in  a  retreatist  way.  He  can  and  often  does  blank  out 
of  his  mind  all  the  interests  and  concerns  that  he  has  been  denied 
contact  with,  in  the  outside  world,  and  most  of  life  around  him  in  the 
institution,  by  going  into  a  fog”  and  “doing  his  own  time”.  He  shuts 
out  the  world  which  has  shut  him  in.  But  he  “serves  his  time,  pays  his 
debt  to  society”  and  then  is  precipitated  out  into  that  society,  less 
adequate  to  face  its  demands  than  ever,  and  perhaps  as  a  result  more 
of  a  danger  to  our  security  than  he  was  before. 

Prison  also  provides  a  saturation  learning  environment,  more  intens¬ 
ive  than  any  in  our  sophisticated  educational  systems.  Twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  for  months  or  years,  like-minded  people  are 
shut  up  together.  The  most  significant  learning  that  takes  place,  and  the 
most  dangerous  from  our  point  of  view,  is  not  the  skills  of  crime,  but 
the  attitudes  of  the  criminal  mind.  Any  treatment  personnel  are  by 
definition  outside  the  inmate  sub-culture  and  in  the  limited  time  spent 
with  any  individual  they  are  hard  put  to  modify  the  attitudes  inculcated 
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by  the  majority  peer  group  to  which  the  inmate  belongs.  To  identity 
with  staff  members  or  their  values  is  tantamount  to  suicide  for  the  inmate. 
Can  we  blame  him  for  his  state  of  affairs? 

Some  of  our  eleven  separate  correctional  systems  in  Canada  are 
attempting  to  introduce  constructive  treatment  and  training  to  offset 
the  intrinsic  negative  influences  of  incarceration.  But  no  education, 
psychological,  vocational,  recreational,  religious  or  other  program  will 
ever  entirely  erase  the  deep-rooted  conviction  in  the  inmate  that  he 
has  been  rejected  by  the  society  against  which  he  offended  and  which 
hypocritically  now  claims  to  be  reforming  him.  He  knows  that  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  will  be  marked  by  his  record  which  he  must  reveal 
like  the  leper  of  old  crying  “unclean”.  That  we  are  afraid  of  his  infec¬ 
tious  disease  and  fear  contamination  is  apparent  at  least  to  him  in 
the  way  we  behave  towards  him.  We  refuse  to  bond  him,  hesitate 
to  house  him,  prefer  not  to  hire  him,  expect  him  to  prove  himself  in 
some  unspecified  way  before  we  will  trust  him,  and  either  exclude  him 
from  our  company  or  conversely  embarrass  him  by  bending  over  back¬ 
wards  to  put  him  back  on  the  feet  we  have  knocked  him  off  so  self- 
riglueously  in  the  name  of  correction. 

Persons  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  have  the  greatest  guilt  to 
bear  if  we  allow  bars  and  walls  and  guards  to  symbolize  the  way  we 
exercise  our  responsibility  as  our  brother’s  keeper.  Christians  may  well 
prefer  to  forget  one  who  chose  to  consort  with  the  social  outcasts  of  his 
day,  calling  them  his  friends  at  the  risk  of  sharing  their  ostracism  from 
respectable"  society.  We  know  but  ignore  the  implications  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  prepared  to  identify  himself  with  them  even  in  death, 
promising  paradise  to  one  who  was  reformed  by  his  example.  If  we  are 
not  on  a  cross  with  him,  we  must  be  in  the  crowd  standing  by.  If  we 
recognize  ourselves  there  we  may  accept  a  broader  definition  of  criminal 
responsibility  and  act  with  true  responsibility  once  we  hear  him  say 
of  us:  “Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 
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C.  The  Majority  Community 


1.  The  Cultural  Gap  Between  Two  Generations 

Professor  H.  Winthrop,  Professor,  Dept,  of  Interdisciplinary  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  South  Florida. 

(Reprinted  from  “Youth  Today  and  Tomorrow”  in  The  Churchman, 

August,  1967) 

“All  across  the  nation,  such  a 
Strange  vibration, 

People  in  motion. 

There’s  a  whole  generation 
With  a  new  explanation. 

People  in  motion,  people  in 
motion.” 
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San  Francisco 

Written  by  John  Phillips 
Sung  by  Scott  McKenzie 


I  he  conflict  between  generations  today  is  really  a  conllict  between 
two  such  groups  of  opposed  ideas.  The  first  group  consists  of  a  fabric  of 
ideas  which  was  relevant  to  a  world  now  rapidly  growing  obsolescent. 
I  he  second  group  consists  of  a  set  of  ideas  appropriate  to  a  new  world  now 
being  born  under  conditions  of  severe  labor  pains.  The  world,  as  it  is 
pictured  by  that  segment  of  the  older  generation  which  today  believes  that 
the  younger  generation  has  lost  contact  with  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  and  traditional  values,  is  a  bygone  world— one  which  is  alien  to  the 
experiences  of  the  younger  generation,  whether  avant-garde  or  teen-age, 
hipster  01  the  New  Left,  Beat  or  middle-of  the-road.  The  bygone  world  is 
a  world  of  economic  scarcity  and  resource  limitations,  of  cultural  pro¬ 
vincialism-national  style,  and  of  economic  uncertainties  beyond  federal 
control.  It  is  a  world  in  which  the  Protestant  Ethic  and  a  strict  sexual 
morality  are  still  held  to  be  relevant. 

But  the  actual  world  of  the  younger  generation  is  a  world  of  almost 
unlimited  plenty  as  new  science  and  technology  are  available  for  in¬ 
creasing  productivity,  as  new  resources  are  discovered  and  the  frontiers 
of  economic  oceanography  are  expected  to  open  up.  It  is  a  world  in 
which  widening  communications  and  the  contact  of  cultures  have  made 
cosmopolitanism  a  necessity  rather  than  an  international  slumming 
operation.  The  new  world-a-coming  appears  to  be  moving  towards  an 
industrial  and  economic  affluence  offering  an  ever-increasing  standard 
of  living  and  giving  rise  more  and  more  to  a  serious  concern  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  leisure  as  matters  central  to  our  lives. 

1  he  more  thoughtful  and  more  sensitive  members  of  the  younger 
generation  feel  that  in  such  a  world  the  Protestant  Ethic  will  not  be 
viable,  that  is,  an  emphasis  on  work  in  the  sense  of  the  need  to  labor 
at  the  bench,  in  the  field  or  on  the  farm,  in  the  office  or  in  the  home, 
becomes  both  unnecessary  and  increasingly  less  meaningful.  The  Social 
Ethic— togetherness— is  supposed  to  be  replacing  the  Protestant  Ethic  but 
even  the  Social  Ethic,  itself,  is  gradually  giving  way  to  an  Ethic  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Culture  and  Leisure.  The  old  outlooks,  which  standardized 
courtship  patterns  between  the  sexes,  is  being  displaced  by  a  wider 
spectrum  of  expectations  and  allowable  patterns  of  meaningful  relation¬ 
ship — within  conventional  boundaries  to  be  sure.  The  younger  generation 
no  longer  is  willing  to  be  stamped  “Made  Anywhere.”  A  good  many 
of  its  members  now  search  feverishly  for  a  sense  of  personal  identity 
and  many  feel  that  it  is  important  to  become  emotionally  involved 
with  the  social  issues  of  their  time,  d  hey  welcome  novel  experiences 
and  an  experimental  approach  to  life. 

It  is  the  contrast  between  these  two  philosophies  of  life— that  of 
the  older  generation  and  that  of  the  younger  generation— which  we 
are  witnessing  today.  Because  these  tw'o  philosophies  are  intensely  in 
conflict  at  the  present  time,  we  make  the  usual  mistake  of  explaining 
the  conflict  as  a  typical  generation  gap.  But  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is 
a  culture  gap,  a  Zeitgeist  gap  to  borrow  a  German  word,  a  gap  that 
is  really  the  expression  of  a  time  of  troubles,  but  a  fascinating  period, 
nonetheless.  It  is  a  gap  between  two  worlds.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
of  the  older  generation.  It  possesses  a  vision  of  man  which  stresses 
original  sin.  It  is  a  generation  moved  by  the  conviction  that,  if  the 
individual  possesses  the  proper  moral  fibre,  the  tendency  towards  original 
sin  can  be  curtailed.  To  make  such  curtailing  effective,  it  relies  on  all 
(he  old  recommendations  inherent  in  the  Protestant  Ethic  and  it  stresses 
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all  the  traditional  virtues.  That  generation  identifies  the  marginal 
hipsters  and  beats  with  the  entire  younger  generation.  It  notes  that  the 
agenda  of  the  more  morally  nihilistic  portion  of  the  avant-garde  of  the 
younger  generation,  encourages  techniques  of  being  “besides  oneself”— 
whether  with  “pot”  or  discotheques.  It  also  notes  that  the  leisure-time 
habits  of  this  avant-garde  encourage  methods  of  self-forgetfulness  through 
the  cultivation  of  a  variety  of  activities  which  are  without  social  purpose 
but  which  are  pursued  in  the  name  of  the  quest  of  personal  identity. 
After  they  have  been  made  painfully  aware  over  the  course  of  time  of  the 
activities  of  this  pleasure-seeking  avant-garde,  many  members  of  the 
older  generation  have  become  convinced  that  we  are  facing  the  prospect 
or  moral  degradation  on  a  national  scale.  These  excited  individuals 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  elements  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion— socially  serious  and  morally  committed  to  improving  the  society 
of  our  time— who  are  also  vocal,  although  few  in  number,  and  who 
reject  the  marginal  ways  of  life  of  hipsters,  beats  and  motorcycle  hoods. 

The  world  of  this  socially  and  morally  committed  sector  of  the 
younger  generation  is  the  second  ivorld  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is 
also  a  vision —but  one  in  which  the  notion  of  original  sin  is  not  central. 
Rather  it  is  a  vision  of  what  life  can  be  like  under  the  impetus  of  the 
rich  possibilities  of  science  and  technology.  It  is  as  Professor  John  Seeley 
says,  “a  vision  that  rejects  the  various  forms  of  extended  selves— my  family, 
my  city,  my  class,  my  race,  and  my  nation — in  favour  of  something  more 
than  tolerance:  a  desire  that  many  floivers  should  bloom  because  there  is 
goodness  in  many,  and  various  bloomings.” 

It  is  a  vision  of  how  greatly  the  extent  of  social  suffering  could  be 
reduced,  if  most  of  us  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  benefits  of  an 
honest  morality  and  to  the  expression  of  a  personal  integrity,  in  seeking 
to  bring  about  social  change.  It  sees  no  percentage  in  a  life  which  is  a 
series  of  power  plays  whose  objective  is  either  to  answer  the  question  of 
who  shall  have  our  present  abundance  or  ivho  shall  control  its  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  both.  This  committed  sector  of  the  younger  generation,  which 
has  a  vivid  awareness  of  how  much  we,  ourselves,  contribute  socially  to 
the  tragic  sense  of  life,  is  sincerely  seeking  a  morality  for  abundance,  an 
apt  phrase  coined  by  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Malcolm,  Presbyterian  university 
pastor  at  Columbia  University.  The  socially  sincere  and  socially  moved 
sector  of  the  younger  generation  stresses  the  conviction  that  human  beings 
are  essentially  decent  and  that  what  we  need  is  a  new  social  environment 
which  encourages  that  decency  instead  of  aborting  it  or  smothering  it  with 
bureaucratic  procedures  which  eventually  lose  sight  of  the  humane  objec¬ 
tives  they  zvere  originally  meant  to  serve. 

The  year  2000  is  expected  to  be  a  dividing  line  between  an  essen¬ 
tially  industrial  society  and  a  post-industrial  world.  The  West-and 
particularly  the  U.S.— is  expected  to  achieve  a  state  in  which  economically 
we  shall  have  it  made.  It  is  widely  believed  that  by  the  year  2000,  there 
will  be  plenty  for  all,  made  possible  by  automation,  computers  and  other 
major  technological  advances  which  are  now  foreseen.  Then,  it  is  expected 
we  shall  all  be  concerned  with  “post-industrial”  problems  and  activities. 
The  phrase,  post-industrial  activities,”  refers  to  such  matters  as  leisure, 
education,  culture,  the  widening  of  the  horizons  of  consciousness  and 
the  quest  for  deep  emotional  and  religious  experiences.  It  also  includes 
devotion  to,  and  pursuit  of,  the  arts,  a  widespread  interest  and  activity 
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in  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  the  cultivation  of  new  forms  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  community,  experiments  with  new  forms  of  recreation  and 
a  more  experimental  attitude  towards  new  social  institutions 

But  just  when  the  post-industrial  society  will  need  the  most  loving 
care,  there  will  most  likely  occur  the  most  intense  generation  gap 
men  have  ever  known.  It  will  be  a  conflict,  some  imagine,  between  the 
Industrial  Generation  (the  older  generation)  and  the  Post-Industrial 
Generation  (the  younger  generation) .  This  is  a  generation  gap  modern 
educators  have  to  foresee,  plan  lor,  and  deal  with  by  new  curricula  and 
new  methods.  \\  ill  the  older  generation,  at  that  time,  then  rise  to  the 
occasion?  Or  will  it  insist  that  its  attitudes,  forged  by  industrial  society, 
are  good  for  all  time  and  that  the  members  of  the  Post-Industrial 
Generation  are  just  a  bunch  of  impractical,  immature  idealists?  If,  at 
the  time,  the  older  generation  wins  this  one,  hands  down,  we  shall  have 
added  a  fifth  horseman  to  the  apocalypse. 


YOUTHFUL  CANADA  PROSPECT  IN  RAPID  POPULATION 

RISE 

(The  Globe  arid  Mail,  Toronto,  September  IS,  1967.) 

OTTAWA  —  Toward  the  end  of  this  decade  half  of  Canada’s 
population  will  be  under  the  age  of  25,  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada  says. 

Canada  has  one  of  the  youngest  populations  in  the  world 
and  it  estimates  that  the  number  of  people  in  the  20  to  24  age 
group  will  grow  by  an  average  of  90,000  a  year  in  the  period  from 
1965  to  70  —  twice  as  fast  as  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade. 

Thus,  by  1970  there  will  be  1,826,800  persons  between  ages 
20-24.  This  age  group  will  comprise  8.7  %  of  Canada’s  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  21,294,000. 

(from  Staff  Study  #19  Economic  Council  pg  40,  table  2-7.  Popu¬ 
lation  projections  to  1980  based  on  medium  immigration  and 
fertility.) 


2.  The  Uncommitted  Majority 

James  S.  Cunningham,  Chaplain,  Hart  House,  Toronto 
( The  Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto,  October  27,  1967.) 

That  so  few  university  students  bothered  to  transfer  their  voting 
rights  to  the  campus  in  the  recent  provincial  election  was  no  surprise 
to  those  who  work  in  the  academic  community  as  teachers,  chaplains 
and  administrators. 

Persons  who  expressed  shock  at  the  minimal  number  of  students  that 
turned  out  to  vote  are  ignorant  of  the  mind  and  mood  of  this  particular 
student  generation.  They  shoidd  know  that  even  at  the  best  of  times  only 
a  fraction  of  any  student  body  can  be  described  as  truly  radical;  the 
majority  is  complacent  and  indifferent  and  regards  a  university  degree  as 
a  passport  to  material  success. 
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Today’s  radicals  are  exceptional  in  that  they  are  more  dedicated 
and  articulate  than  their  predecessors,  but  the  remainder  of  their  fellows 
run  true  to  form.  It  is  the  radicals  who,  alone,  fight  for  lower  tuition 
fees  and  better  residences  and  who  battle  the  university  administration 
for  a  student  voice  in  curriculum  planning.  Proof  of  this  is  evident 
in  the  widespread  student  ignorance  and  apathy  regarding  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Macpherson  Commission  at  the  University  of  Toronto; 
this  commission  was  formed  mainly  in  response  to  the  intelligent  criticism 
of  student  radicals. 

So  let  no  one  despair  of  this  or  any  other  student  generation  as 
long  as  there  is  present  a  dynamic  handful  of  radicals.  Without  them 
the  university  would  become  a  more  smoothly  functioning  sausage 
machine  than  it  already  is.  The  real  problem  now,  as  always,  is  with 
the  mass  of  students  who  are  indifferent  to  everything  except  that  which 
satisfies  their  own  self-interest.  If  there  is  a  typical  student,  he  belongs 
in  this  category. 

What  sets  this  generation  apart  from  its  forerunners ,  however,  is  the 
increasing  number  of  those  committed,  to  non-commitment.  This  cons¬ 
cious  opting  for  detachment  from  vital  issues  is  the  real  basis  for  shock 
and  surprise,  even  among  those  who  appreciate  what  is  happening  on 
campuses.  Once  it  was  possible  to  shame  a  student  out  of  complacency; 
today,  he  will  assert  that  he  could  not  care  less  and  defend  himself 
on  the  ground  of  complete  moral  relativism. 

University  teachers  and  chaplains  have  been  criticized  in  the  past 
for  endeavoring  to  free  students  from  the  stifling  influence  of  their 
upbringing  by  inviting  them  to  examine  the  assumptions  upon  which 
their  lives  had  heretofore  been  based.  Quite  often  a  distressed  parent 
or  clergyman  would  call  up  to  say  that  Johnnie  had  lost  his  faith.  Today, 
Johnnie  has  no  faith  to  lose.  This  church,  school,  home  and  government 
have  all  failed  to  prepare  him  for  adulthood. 

Nowhere  has  he  been  encouraged  to  reflect  critically  upon  all  of 
those  sweet-sounding  generalities  which  everyone  has  insisted  he  really 
ought  to  believe  and  accept.  He  is  ignorant,  therefore,  of  his  religion 
because  he  has  never  been  trusted  to  think  about  it;  his  education  has 
reinforced  his  ignorance  by  denying  him  the  opportunity  to  examine 
his  society  and  the  values  upon  which  it  is  based;  his  home  has  been 
relatively  ineffectual  because  his  parents  are  themselves  products  of  the 
system;  his  government  has  merely  invited  blind  allegiance  by  avoiding 
any  in-depth  study  of  the  different  political  parties  and  what  supporting 
such  a  party  could  mean  in  terms  of  a  vital  democracy. 

Why  should  these  young  people  vote?  To  keep  what  they  have,  or 
to  struggle  for  what  they  lack?  These,  after  all,  are  the  crude  alternatives 
offered  to  them  by  the  parties  of  the  right  and  of  the  left.  The  typical 
student  of  this  generation  may  be  complacent,  but  he  is  not  stupid.  He 
realizes  that  he  has  been  cheated  by  the  society  which  has  nurtured  him j 
a  society  which  has  utterly  failed  to  trust  him  to  use  his  critical  faculties'; 
a  society  in  which  education  has  been  virtually  synonymous  xuith  in¬ 
doctrination. 

The  present  condition  of  the  student  body  is  best  described  by  the 
teinr  alienation,  hut  only  the  radicals  have  an  intellectual  appreciation 
of  what  this  alienation  implies,  and  they  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
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it.  1  he  majority  only  feel  alienated  and  they  react  in  two  quite  different 
ways.  Some  drop  out  and  become  hippies;  others— the  majority— drop 
out  by  turning  their  backs  on  their  social  responsibilities  and  settling 
for  a  life  of  material  comfort. 

Of  these  tivo  elements,  it  is  those  who  form  the  majority  zvho  pose  a 
real  threat  to  society,  for  here  a  deep-seated  hostility  manifests  itself  in 
fierce  resistance  to  social  change  or  to  anything  that  threatens  the  quest 
for  pleasure.  The  hippies  are  fezv  in  number  and  more  idealistic;  their 
childlike  naivete  even  engenders  sympathy  from  many  thoughtful  and 
otherwise  staid  people.  The  hippie  attempt  to  be  honest  is  more  admir¬ 
able  than  the  cynicism  of  their  well-fed  counterparts  in  the  ranks  of  the 
alienated. 

In  this  student  generation,  the  presence  of  the  radicals— and  of  the 
hippies— is  a  ray  of  hope  in  a  forbidding  landscape.  The  growing  percen¬ 
tage  of  students  zvho  are  drifting  into  a  mode  of  existence  comprised  of 
a  pecziliar  combination  of  hedonism  and  cynicism  is  cause  for  alarm.  It 
makes  one  wonder  if  the  great  modern  experiment  in  universal  education 
has  been  a  colossal  failure. 


3.  Summer  of  Service  —  Conceived ,  Directed , 
Realized  by  Youth 

( Excerpts  from  1967  Summer  Service  Report  by  Harvey  Shepherd.) 

“Do  not  think  that  I  have  come  to  bring  peace  on  earth;  J  have 
not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  have  come  to  set  a  man 
against  his  father,  and  a  daughter  against  her  motherland  a  daughter-in- 
law  against  her  mother-in-law;  and  a  man’s  foes  will  be  those  of  his  own 
household.  He  who  loves  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me;  and  he  who  loves  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of 
me;  and  he  who  does  not  take  his  cross  and  follow  me  is  not  worthy  of 
me.  He  who  finds  his  life  will  lose  it,  and  he  who  loses  his  life  for  my 
sake  will  find  it.’’  (Matthew  10:  35-39) 

In  1963,  some  denominational  groups,  through  the  Committee  of 
Young  People’s  Work  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  began 
to  plan  an  ecumenical  assembly  for  the  Centennial  Year.  As  thinking 
developed,  plans  were  drastically  revised  to  focus  on  Christian  Service, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  plan  for  a  “Summer  of  Service”  in  1967,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  assembly  which  would  evaluate  the  summer  and  would 
also  be  built  around  the  concept  of  service  in  the  world.  It  finally  came 
off.  After  four  years  of  argument,  confusion,  analysis,  politicking  and 
hard  work,  Summer  of  Service  ’67  fielded  102  young  volunteers  in  21  proj¬ 
ects,  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  Vancouver  Island. 
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What  does  the  summer’s  experience  add  up  to?  What  does  it  mean? 
What  are  tire  implications  for  the  future?  This  report  does  not  attempt 
to  give  definitive  answers  to  these  questions;  discussion  of  them  has 
already  been  under  way  since  last  summer.  But  perhaps  this  report 
can  help  inform  some  of  the  people  for  whom  these  questions  are 
important. 


Nature  of  the  Projects 

Briefly,  the  projects  were  as  follows: 

—  Three  working  largely  with  adults— surveys,  housing; 

—  two  in  Indian  communities— community  activities; 

—  eight  working  largely  with  teenagers— drop-ins  centre  surveys; 

—  eight  working  largely  with  children— tutoring  recreation. 

The  volunteers  ranged  from  ages  16  to  25  with  48%  of  those  selected 
in  the  younger  age  groups  (16-17  years).  They  formed  teams  of  4-6  in 
number,  lived  co-operatively  or  in  billets,  and  worked  with  a  support 
group  of  community  persons,  set  up  before  they  arrived. 

Social  Unconsciousness  of  Volunteers 

SOS  exists  at  a  time  of  increasing  awareness  that  the  structures  of 
power  in  Canada  and  the  world  are  frequently  not  rational,  democratic 
or  Christian,  and  that  useful  social  action  must  come  to  grips  with  this 
situation.  It  is  scarcely  useful  simply  to  “help”  people  in  a  paternalistic 
way.  The  poor,  minorities,  and  youth,  have  the  potential  to  exercise 
power;  only  through  their  actually  doing  so  can  lasting  improvement  in 
their  situation  be  brought  about. 

SOS  s  own  commitment  to  the  theory  of  community  development,  a 
commitment  maintained  despite  the  obvious  inconvenience  of  trying  to 
apply  it  to  a  summer  program,  is  based  on  this  kind  of  orientation  to 
poiver  and  to  the  dispossessed.  “Do-gooder”  is  rightly  a  term  of  abuse  in 
the  SOS  vocabulary.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  volunteer  simply  to  want 
to  help  the  wretched  of  the  earth;  he  must,  to  some  extent,  identify  with 
their  struggle. 


SOS  volunteers  come  mainly  from  the  relatively  well-to-do  sections  of 
society.  But  they  share  some  elements  of  the  SOS  “philosophy”  when  they 
become  SOS  volunteers,  or  they  would  not  apply.  Ideals  and  slogans  are 
not  enough,  however.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  tested  and  strength- 

crfc  iln  practlcf '  and  obviously  one  of  the  more  important  contributions 
SOS  has  to  make  is  to  attempt  to  strengthen  the  Christian  and  socially 
aware  principles  of  the  volunteers  through  an  interaction  of  principles 
and  concrete  service.  However,  sometimes  the  effect  may  be  quite  the 
opposite.  Close  contact  with  unfortunate  Negroes  has  not  made  the 

United  States  or  the  Rhodesian  white  a  great  pioneer  in  the 
e  d  of  race  relations.  Some  analysis  of  the  situation  in  question  is  often 
necessary  if  ns  emotional  effect  on  the  person  put  into  the  situation  is 
to  be  appropriate  and  useful  rather  than  the  reverse. 
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What  is  also  important  is  where  the  person— in  the  present  case,  the 
volunteer— sees  his  own  interests  to  lie,  with  what  groups  he  tends  to  iden¬ 
tify.  It  would  seem  likely,  for  instance,  that  as  youth,  who  know  in  their 
own  lives  what  it  is  to  be  restricted  by  authority  and  belong  to  a  subculture 
with  some  different  values  than  that  of  the  dominant  culture,  SOS  volun¬ 
teers  are  likely  to  be  the  more  able  to  appreciate  the  positive  values  of  a 
youth  or  minority  groups  among  which  they  may  be  working. 

To  what  extent  are  the  inadequacies  of  the  unfortunate  caused  by 
inadequacies  of  the  society  in  which  they  exist?  To  what  extent,  indeed, 
are  characteristics  of  various  groups  seen  as  failings  only  because  the 
viewer’s  perception  is  distorted  by  society?  Not  all  volunteers  moved 
beyond  sympathy  for  those  among  whom  they  worked  to  consider  such 
questions  as  these.  But  certainly  the  summer’s  experience  did  help  some 
to  take  a  new  look  at  their  society  and  have  their  understanding  of  it 
expanded  and  some  of  their  illusions  about  it  dispelled. 

Clearly  the  high-water  mark  of  social  awareness  among  the  projects 
is  the  thorough,  sophisticated  and  devastating  report  prepared  by  the 
North  Vancouver  team  as  a  result  of  its  survey  of  youth  needs  in  the  area. 
Preparation  of  that  report,  to  a  community  committee,  was  the  focus  of 
the  project;  the  report  is  thirty  pages  long  and  it  woidd  be  impossible  to 
demonstrate  its  mei  it  by  quotation  or  summary  here.  The  success  of  this 
project,  incidentally,  also  suggests  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for 
teams  to  ivork  in  areas  of  material  poverty,  especially  if  their  constituency 
is  youth. 

Nearly  as  impressive— as  sophisticated  and  as  caustic  in  places,  although 
not  as  thorough— is  the  report  prepared  by  the  Emergency  Housing  project 
on  that  situation  in  Toronto.  Here  again,  quotation  can  not  do  it  justice, 
although  a  brief  passage  may  help: 

Politically  the  hostel  seems  to  be  a  centre  of  controversy.  The  hostel 
is  a  sore  thumb  to  most  political  figures’  pride.  There  is  a  willingness 
to  keep  it  hidden  in  a  .  .  .  political  maze.  The  emergency  setup  is  an 
answer— not  a  good  one  or  a  pleasing  one  but  one  which  will  have  to 
do  until  someone  has  the  courage  and  takes  the  initiative  to  set  up 
something  better.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  such  a  change  will  come 
from  political  forces,  but  if  in  any  way  successful  the  new  setup  will 
come  to  political  acclaim.  While  it  is  true,  criticism  is  useless  unless 
constructive,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  forget  about  the  hostel 
and  ignore  criticism  unless  a  better  alternative  is  suggested.  (Emer¬ 
gency  Housing) 

Members  of  other  projects  learned  things  too.  The  Orillia  volun¬ 
teers,  while  praising  many  aspects  of  the  hospital  in  which  they  had  been 
working,  also  criticized  its  large  size  and  certain  other  aspects  of  its 
operation.  There  was  considerable  education  involved  when  volunteers 
at  the  Bathurst  Street  project  found  that,  around  the  time  of  the  Detroit 
riots,  their  young  Negro  coffee  house  patrons  began  to  carry  knives  and, 
in  mild  altercations  with  the  volunteers,  to  tell  them,  largely  in  jest,  that 
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they  d  get  their  pals  from  Detroit  up  to  Lake  care  of  the  matter.  And 
members  of  several  projects  found  out  what  the  dispossessed  are  actually 
like. 

We  were  told  that  we  would  be  working  with  unintelligent  nine- 
to- twelve-year-olds  with  mentalities  of  Grades  Two  or  Three.  Some¬ 
body  got  their  wires  crossed!  No  matter  what  the  volunteers  sug¬ 
gested,  these  kids  came  up  with  better  methods  and  more  creative 
ideas  than  we  would  ever  dream  up.  (Lower-town) 

I  d°  not  want  to  make  statements  on  the  Indian  situation  that  have 
political  implications.  However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  believe 
Indians  could  have  a  real  contribution  to  make  to  society  if  they 
were  given  a  chance.  I  am  all  for  preservation  of  the  reservation 
and  retaining  their  Indian  culture  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  the  Indian  himself 
must  be  allowed  to  control  his  destiny.  Whether  his  race  dies  or 
lives  on,  that  should  be  left  up  to  him.  Besides,  what  makes  white 
society  so  damn  good  that  tire  Indian  should  be  forced  to  live  in  it 
and  accept  it?  (Kehiwin,  individual) 

Each  one  of  our  original  thoughts  about  this  project  prior  to 
training  was  “Finally  I’ll  be  able  to  help  people  and  their  prob¬ 
lems.  If  this  is  your  main  purpose  in  considering  this  project,  forget 
it.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  people  who  live  in  low  income  areas 
are  not  all  “slobs,  degenerates  or  misfits”.  These  people  are  human 
beings,  not  numbers;  they  are  not  hopeless.  If  you  carry  this  attitude 
of  a  “do-gooder”  you  haven’t  got  a  chance.  Go  with  an  open  mind, 
reject  your  stereotypes  and  you  can  be  successful.  (St.  Stephen’s) 


Personality  Develojiment  of  Volunteers 

Many  of  the  experiences  of  SOS  volunteers  last  summer  were  ex¬ 
tremely  harrowing  and  frustrating.  Depression,  conflict,  self-questioning 
were  frequent.  However,  volunteers  seem  to  be  virtually  unanimous  in 
the  view  that  the  experience,  despite  all  its  sorrows,  and'probablv  partly 
because  of  them,  was  a  valuable  one.  They  tend  to  lay  especial  stress  on 
development  of  flexibility,  responsibility,  freedom  and  openness.  Thev 
frequently  believe  that  they  have  learned  from  the  communities  in  which 
they  found  themselves. 


We  are  not  the  exact  same  people  that  trained  in  Toronto  two 
months  ago.  We  had  eyes  that  saw.  We  had  ears  that  heard  and  we 
feit  with  the  heart.  We  know  a  little  now,  just  a  little,  a  very,  very 
little.  (Crow  s  Nest)  1  ! 

There  was  so  much  knotted  up  inside  me  that  I  couldn’t  write  this 
report  until  now.  Finally  the  realization  came-I  am  entirely  human- 
1  can  fail— but  I  can  also  expenence-and  learn.  (Bamfield,  individual) 

The  greatest  challenge  for  me  was  in  learning  how  to  discover  and 
adjust  to  new  standards  and  ideals  .  .  .  When  you  enter  a  new 

ide!d  y’  Sh°U1  n°u  be  exPected  to  compromise  or  change  your 
ideals  and  principles  but  rather  to  just  discover  and  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  new  standards  that  you  encounter.  (Kehiwin,  individual) 

™  f1  ?'9°  a™”.  °ne  week  after  our  ^ival  here  in  the 
North  End.  We  had  just  finished  a  session  with  a  fourteen-year-old 
who  was  running  away  from  home  and  from  the  cops: 
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What  have  we  learned?  Why  are  we  here? 
oh  Christ! 

We  can’t  even  cope  with  ourselves 
but  we  muddle  through 
a  lot  of  tears  here  more  there 

some  selfish  some  real 

tears  for  them  tears  for  us 

tears  for  man 

Why  can’t  things  come  off?  What’s  the  matter? 
these  kids  drop  out  at  15,  sniff  glue  at  13, 
make  out  at  12 

Fathers  alcoholics  or  not,  their 
mothers  who  don’t  love 
LOVE— what’s  “love” 

what  do  you  feel  for  your  girl?— nothin’ 
what  do  you  feel  for  your  friends?— nothin’ 
what  do  you  feel  for  us?— I  don’  know, 

politeness - too  polite  to  say  nothin’ 

his  father  was  a  carpenter— sound  familiar 
he  wants  to  go  to  Toronto 
he  doesn’t  love,  therefore  nobody  else  can 
he  thinks  he’s  tough 
no— he  knows  he  is 
where’s  the  reality?  is  all  this  real 

or  are  we  all  just  acting  out? 

I  don’t  know  anymore 

POLICE  BRUTALITY 
HICKIES  ON  12  YEAR  OLDS 
What’s  it  all  about  Georgie???? 

living  and  partly  living 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  thing 
just  where  is  Seymour’s  Fat  Lady? 
that’s  life  for  them  it’s  life  for  us 

but  there’s  oh  so  large  a  dichotomy 
THIS  ISN’T  THE  INNER  CITY  IT’S  INNER  SPACE 
everythin’s  blurred  until  you 
run  into  it  with  a 
CRASH 

—from  an  item  in  the  SOS  newsletter  by 
the  Robertson  House  project,  Winnipeg 

The  Future 

In  many  ways  it  takes  3  years  to  fully  launch  a  new  programme  of 
the  nature  of  Summer  of  Service.  The  first  year  is  a  small  experimental 
pilot  programme.  You  develop  concepts  and  test.  The  second  year  is  a 
full  blown  programme— with  all  the  attendant  errors  that  a  full  new 
programme  brings.  The  third  year  allows  you  to  run  a  developed  pro¬ 
gramme  on  a  firm  basis  with  many  of  the  bugs  worked  out.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  we  now  stand. 

For  more  information  write  to: 

Summer  of  Service, 

Suite  300, 

1139  Bay  Street, 

TORONTO  5,  Ontario. 
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4.  Doing  Something  About  Schools 

Nancy  HaNnum 

Canadian  Urban  Training  Project,  Toronto 

The  Canadian  Urban  Training  Project  with  the  support  of  the 
Board  of  E.  8c  S.S.  and  the  Canadian  Friends  Service  Committee  held  a 
one  year  project  for  study  and  experimentation  in  the  area  of  social 
education  for  urban  young  people.  It  emphasized  an  integrated  educa¬ 
tional  process  which  involves  a  personal  kind  of  learning  about  “who  I 
am  ,  linked  with  a  social  education  that  involves  our  perceptions  of 
society,  its  issues,  its  structures. 

The  project  was  initiated  in  Toronto  as  a  part  of  the  C.U.T.  vear- 
l°ng  training  course.  The  project  included  three  tasks: 

Action  Research 

—to  explore  with  young  persons  the  educational  needs  they  feel; 

to  understand  how  schools  and  social  conditions  presently  affect 
young  persons. 

Experimentation 

—this  might  be  described  as  the  action  end  of  research; 

—while  some  of  the  activities  to  be  described  were  initiated  by  this 
project,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
was  devoted  to  supporting  and  participating  in  activities  that  had 
been  started  by  small  groups  of  students. 

Study  and  Training 

—these  were  short  term  intensive  training  sessions  with  young  people 
who  were  interested  in  studying  social  issues  and  structures; 

the  specific  format  of  each  session  was  worked  out  by  the  project 
in  co-operation  with  each  group. 

Action  Research 

This  style  of  research  is  not  meant  to  be  academic  but  rather  to 
uncover  the  reality  in  which  we  are  living,  to  discover  channels  of  action 
and  to  test  assumptions.  A  statement  by  Edgar  Friedenburg  from  his 
book  Corning  of  Age  in  America  gives  one  of  the  main  assumptions  of 
the  study:  that  one  of  the  key  aspects  of  citizenship  education  is 

“to  help  adolescents  examine  the  sources  of  their  pain  and  conflict, 
think  its  meaning  through,  using  their  continuing  experiences  of 
life  to  help  them  build  better  social  arrangements  in  their  turn.” 

What  are  these  pains  and  conflicts  in  North  America?  What  are  the 
public  issues  that  affect  and  in  part  determine  the  “personal  troubles” 
of  individuals?  How  can  young  people  prepare  for  or  begin  to  build 
“better  social  arrangements”? 

Since  the  school  system  touches  young  people  more  closely  than  most 
other  social  institutions  outside  the  family,  the  research  began  with  some 
questions  of  the  role  of  public  education  in  our  society.  This  was  done 
by  talking  with  students,  attending  student  conferences,  reading  student 
newspapers,  visiting  schools  and  talking  with  school  personnel. 
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The  Situation  In  Our  Schools 

Many  students  talk  quite  freely  and  angrily  about  what  they  think 
is  wrong  with  schools.  These  young  people  see  school  as  one  of  the  “key 
sources  of  their  pain  and  conflicts.  Their  discussion  varies  from  the 
traditional  gripes  to  much  deeper  criticisms  of  the  goals,  values  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  our  educational  system.  Many  students  feel  they  have  reason 
to  be  doubly  concerned  because  not  only  do  they  find  schools  irrelevant 
and  prison-like,  but  most  important,  this  is  happening  to  them  at  a  time 
when  they  want  to  begin  making  sense  out  of  life  and  the  world,  to  begin 
making  serious  choices  on  the  basis  of  what  they  understand.  The  stream¬ 
ing  system  is  forcing  long-range  choices  upon  them  at  a  younger  and 
younger  age.  This  same  system,  by  its  dependence  on  “experts”  to  make 
these  choices,  is  hampering  the  growth  of  students’  decision-making  pro- 
cesses  (i.e.  choices  are  made  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  tests) .  Worse  than 
irrelevant,  schools  are  often  oppressive  by  denying  students  the  kind  of 
experience  they  need  to  make  serious  choices. 

The  lack  of  mutual  respect  between  faculty  and  students  is  one  of 
the  most  discussed  student  concerns.  It  is  a  teacher’s  duty  to  train  and 
contiol  the  students.  Only  a  rare  teacher  can  break  through  the  pre¬ 
planned  class  room  situation  to  become  a  real  person  to  the  students. 

Students  want  to  learn  from  People;  they  want  to  share  someone’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  mathematics  or  literature,  and  to  talk  about  mutual  interests. 

They  do  not  want  an  administrator  of  “knowledge.”  Many  teachers  are 
concerned,  but  too  often  they  give  in  to  administrative  and  curriculum 
requirements. 

The  absence  of  mutual  respect,  a  requisite  for  learning  between 
people  is  seen  at  all  levels  of  the  school  system — from  teacher  training 
schools,  to  public  schools,  to  graduate  courses  in  education.  Even  high 
school  principals  who  leave  the  “ master ”  role  to  take  graduate  courses 
seem  to  fall  easily  back  into  being  docile  parrot-like  students.  At  a  recent 
conference  of  students  from  Teachers  and  Education  Colleges,  it  was  felt 
that  good  learning  conditions  were  undermined  i?i  their  own  Training 
Colleges  by  this  lack  of  mutual  respect  between  people. 

Disrespect  for  students  is  reflected  in  the  applications  of  school 
discipline.  Schools  are  often  prison-like.  One  must  dress  and  act  in 
prescribed  ways,  and  ask  permission  to  go  to  the  bathroom  (at  age  16) . 
Silly  punishments  are  administered  for  such  non-crimes  as  being  5  minutes 
late.  The  recent  co-operation  between  school  administrators  and  police 
officials  over  the  use  of  drugs  raises  interesting  questions  about  student 
civil  rights.  Rigid  obedience  to  rule-book  authority  prepares  students  to 
conform  to  existing  conditions  rather  than  preparing  them  to  handle 
change  and  to  “create  better  conditions  in  their  turn.”  As  it  is  now 
students  who  act  critically,  who  question  assumptions  are  accused  of 
rebelliousness.  The  psychiatrist  has  replaced  the  strap. 

One  of  the  current  proposals  to  handle  student  dissatisfaction  and 
keep  them  from  dropping  out  is  to  increase  the  auxiliary  services— social 
workers,  psychiatrists,  counsellors.  But  the  basic  assumption  of  these 
services  is  “child  adjustment.”  This  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Frieden- 
burg  s  concern  to  help  students  build  better  social  arrangements  in  their 
turn.  In  most  cases  “help”  is  compulsory  for  students.  Psychiatrists  are 
paid  to  be  trouble  shooters  for  the  school  and  to  be  the  “experts”  who 
channel  students  into  the  courses  “best  suited  to  them.”  A  particularly 
sad  example  of  how  guidance  counsellors  have  “helped”  one  Toronto 
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girl  was  shown  in  her  statement,  “I’m  afraid  to  say  anything  critical  about 
school  because  now  I  understand  what  is  wrong  with  me  and  why  I  am 
so  rebellious.”  Quite  often  students  are  suspicious  of  this  kind  of  “help” 
but  many  students  have  no  choice  but  to  rely  on  the  “expert’s  help” 
and  acquiesce. 

The  Aim  Is  Conformity 

Students’  most  vocal  criticism  of  schools  concern  these  processes. 
Often  students  don’t  criticize  the  actual  curriculum  but  rather  describe 
their  elaborate  methods  for  ignoring  it  and  beating  exams.  Student 
discussion  of  curriculum  often  starts  with  such  comments  as:  “the  curricu¬ 
lum  is  O.K.  but  not  the  way  it  is  taught.”  Other  students  feel  the 
curriculum  itself  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  what  it  leaves  out.  “The 
content  of  education  doesn’t  help  us  to  make  sense  of  the  world.” 
Students  are  trained  to  understand  how  parliamentary  democracy  works 
on  paper  but  are  left  uneducated  and  unimaginative  about  how  to 
understand  and  perceive  its  realities  in  contemporary  society.  Witness 
the  fact  that  students  have  no  opportunity  to  participate  in  or  criticize, 
in  a  constructive  manner,  the  structure  and  content  of  the  educational 
system  at  any  level.  We  need  to  bring  the  world  close  enough  and  render 
it  real  enough  so  that  we  understand  it  as  ours.  This  means  in  part  that 
learning  needs  to  be  a  living  experience  in  the  world. 

Students  are  not  even  allowed  to  discuss  many  major  social  issues,  let 
alone  study  them  in  the  curricidum.  In  one  of  Toronto  area’s  vanguard 
experimental  high  schools,  teachers  still  have  to  handle  questions  related 
to  sex  very  quietly  and  gingerly;  they  could  not  even  hand  out  govern¬ 
ment  printed  material  about  VD.  In  other  schools  students  have  been 
threatened  with  suspension  for  working  with  anti-ivar  groups,  political 
clubs  and  even  for  distributing  handbills  about  a  high  school  student 
union.  In  one  assembly  program,  supposedly  student  run,  students  were 
prohibited  from  planning  a  discussion  of  drugs.  If  our  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  forbid  us  to  examine  some  of  the  closest  and  most  troublesome 
issues,  public  and  personal,  then  we  are  being  taught  not  to  question,  to 
avoid  issues,  and  to  become  even  more  divorced  from  reality. 

The  response  of  school  officials  and  educators  to  student  critics 
ranges  between  put-downs  and  verbal  agreements.  Often  officials  will 
belittle  criticism  as  being  “youthful  rebellion”  or  even  accuse  students 
of  lying  (a  recent  CBC  live  interview  between  a  student  and  a  School 
Board  official.)  Concerned  educators  who  talk  about  change  and  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  school  system  voice  many  of  the  same  criticisms  as  the 
students.  They  suggest  that  students  are  legitimately  concerned  but 
they  go  on  to  suggest  that  the  real  problems  lie  with  out-dated  practices 
of  class  discipline  and  inadequate  teacher  training.  “These  things  will 
be  changed.” 

Parallels  can  be  drawn  between  student  criticisms  of  the  universities 
and  unrest  in  high  schools.  In  an  article  called  “The  Berkley  issue  in 
time  and  place,”  Canadian  sociologist,  John  Seeley  suggests  that  those 
students  who  thought  they  were  tackling  a  local  institutional  battle  found 
themselves  setting  in  motion  a  train  of  thought  and  resolution  that 
addressed  itself  to  the  core  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Olin  Co.  (makers 
of  chemicals,  guns,  ammunition)  has  recently  placed  an  interesting  two 
page  ad  in  such  magazines  as  Time  and  Newsweek  with  the  headlines: 
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Unfortunately,  college  kids  don  t  even  dislike  American  business.  .  .  . 
they  just  ignore  it.”  Statistics  are  proving  this  correct. 

In  high  education  circles,  at  the  level  of  ministers  and  policy  makers 
plans  are  being  laid  to  “bring  education  into  the  20th  century.”  This 
is  m  1968!  Looking  towards  the  future,  a  nation-wide  group  of  business¬ 
men  and  educators  are  concerned  that  the  school  system  is  quite  out  of 
touch  with  society’s  needs.  They  are  planning  to  introduce  radical 
changes  within  the  educational  system  through  the  introduction  and 
application  of  the  latest  techniques  in  management  and  technology.  The 
now  well  known  “Pussycats”  (so  called  because  they  wish  to  “operate 
quietly,  preferably  secretly,  padding  around  behind  the  scenes”)  even¬ 
tually  wish  to  establish  an  inter-provincial  Canadian  Office  of  Education 
that  would  be  a  network  linking  all  aspects  of  education  with  the 
economic  community.  (See  Globe  and  Mail,  Sept.  20,  1966) 

Although  students  share  the  Pussycats’  desire  to  update  schooling  they 
may  have  quite  different  goals.  Critics  have  pin-pointed  the  reality  behind 
1  ussy  cat  language — more  polished  methods  of  training  technocrats.  (See 
especially  Robert  Davis’  article  “A  Grease  Called  Freedom,  Trends  in 
Ontario  Education,”  This  Magazine  is  about  Schools,  Winter  1967). 
Robert  Davis  suggests  that  what  may  be  an  exciting  innovation  in  the 
study  of  4th  grade  chemistry  may  eventually  lead  a  student  to  a  choice 
between  working  for  Heinz  Peanut  Butter  or  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Drop-outs 

Perhaps  the  deepest  and  most  total  criticism  of  the  school  system 
is  made  by  those  students  who  leave  it.  The  most  aware  and  articulate 
of  these  students  know  very  well  that  their  whole  future  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  because  they  left  school.  In  one  heated  discussion  between  parents 
and  their  soon-to-become  “drop-out”  children,  the  students  were  arguing 
that  they  too  were  concerned  about  their  futures,  and  they  were  there  - 
l°re  choosing  to  leave  high  school.  They  felt  that  school  was  hindering 
their  learning.  By  dropping  out  now  they  would  be  better  prepared  to 
make  serious  choices  about  the  future.  They  believed  that  they  could 
overcome  the  social  and  procedural  barriers  created  by  lack  of  diploma. 
These  students  were  in  the  process  of  starting  their  own  learning  com¬ 
munity.  Other  students  are  traveling,  working,  and  exploring  life.  Some 
are  being  hurt;  most  are  confused.  These  students  share  the  feeling  that 
the  hardest  battle  is  not  with  the  school  system— it  is  with  what  the 
schools  have  done  to  their  minds. 

It  might  seem  that  this  report  has  devoted  undue  attention  to 
student  views  of  the  educational  system.  At  this  point  is  it  important 
to  emphasize  that  the  project  did  not  focus  on  the  problem  of  “unreached 
youth.”  It  listened  to  and  respected  the  critiques  of  young  people,  and 
with  them,  focused  its  attention  on  the  social  conditions  that  produce 
unreached  youth.”  Hence  the  emphasis  on  the  educational  system  and 
the  pains  and  conflicts  that  it  produces.  This  is  the  focal  point,  the 
thinking,  talking,  feeling  point  from  which  many  young  people  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  into  new  questions  about  themselves  and  society  and  new  learning 
experiences. 

Experimentation  With  New  Forms  of  Education 

How  do  students  cope  with  these  situations  and  conditions?  Is  it 
possible  for  them  to  directly  affect  the  school  system?  If  so,  what  changes 
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would  they  like  to  see?  Is  it  possible  for  high  school  students  to  create 
alternative  educational  experiences? 

In  both  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  groups  of  students  are  develop¬ 
ing  alternatives  that  will  radically  alter  their  futures.  They  are  starting 
their  own  learning  communities.  At  Christmas  time  the  Vancouver  group 
held  a  week-long  conference  on  experimental  schools.  I  attended  the 
conference  and  spent  most  of  the  week  meeting  and  talking  with  the 
students,  parents,  staff  of  these  several  schools.  In  Vancouver  the  students 
have  had  the  support  of  university  faculty,  as  resource  persons  and  friends 
of  the  school.  It  was  this  group  which  argued  with  parents  that  they 
would  be  better  prepared  to  face  future  choices  and  roles  in  society 
because  they  left  public  school  to  start  their  own.  Organizing  and  setting 
up  such  a  school  is  a  massive  undertaking  that  demands  great  creativity 
in  time  and  energy  from  the  student.  Making  a  school  is  an  educational 
experience  in  and  of  itself;  this  is  not  to  mention  what  it  might  develop 
into.  These  groups  share  with  Everdale  (a  school  community  outside 
of  Toronto)  a  very  different  kind  of  learning  process  from  public  schools. 
It  emphasizes  an  integration  of  the  day  to  day  decisions  and  plans  to 
be  made  within  the  community  with  more  formal  study  based  on  the 
students  interests  and  questions. 

In  Toronto  students  have  taken  different  approaches.  A  high  school 
union  of  students  was  organized  last  fall  to  critique  school  issues  and 
to  push  for  reform.  Another  group  has  been  interested  in  “reaching  out” 
to  students  whose  interests  weren’t  being  met  by  the  schools.  This  group 
held  folk  workshops,  published  a  journal  of  their  writings,  and  last  spring 
sponsored  a  conference  for  “constructive  criticism”  of  the  schools  for  200 
students  and  teachers. 

Major  discussion  groups  at  the  conference  included:  rigid  curriculum 
and  poor  classroom  process,  the  possibilities  of  developing  student  initia¬ 
tive  to  change  these  procedures,  and,  interestingly,  creativity  in  school 
architecture.  These  students  were  also  critical  of  guidance  services— “We 
want  personal  conversations  widi  people  we  respect,  not  adjustment.” 
They  spoke  quite  strongly  and  confidently  in  disagreement  with  a  coun¬ 
sellor  who  suggested  that  students  were  blaming  the  schools  for  their 
own  emotional  problems. 

In  a  post-conference  evaluation  several  of  the  students  expressed 
frustration  at  not  knowing  what  to  do  next.  They  did  not  know  how 
to  actually  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  school  system.  They  had  little 
understanding  of  the  school  system  outside  of  their  classroom  experience 
and  they  had  no  access  to  its  workings.  They  were  even  told  by  one 
school  staff  member  that  student  observers  in  teachers’  meetings  would 
violate  the  civil  rights  of  teachers— “fascism”  in  his  words.  This  group 
has  since  disbanded  due,  in  part,  to  non-support  and  criticism  by  the 
adult  community. 

One  experimental  idea  that  is  being  discussed  and  developed  by  a 
group  of  students  would  involve  setting  up  a  meeting  and  talking  place, 
independent  of  the  school,  where  these  students  could  talk  with  each 
other  and  any  interested  adults,  about  “problems  and  dreams.” 

It  is  also  important  here  to  look  at  other  activities  of  high  school 
students  not  directly  related  to  the  school  system.  Often  it  is  new 
experiences  such  as  summer  jobs,  trips  that  immerses  young  people  in 
situations  that  their  schools  did  not  prepare  them  for.  East  summer 
S.O.S.  exposed  100  young  people  to  a  variety  of  new  experiences  related 
to  volunteer  summer  projects  in  21  communities.  Many  of  these  experi- 
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ences  profoundly  affected  their  perceptions  of  the  schools,  homes, 
churches  they  returned  to  in  the  fall.  They  experienced  a  reality  that 
isn  t  dealt  with  in  school.  They  returned  with  qualitative  questions  that 
their  schools  could  not  accommodate  and  many  could  not  readjust  to 
school  life.  A  few  of  them  dropped  out,  intent  on  pursuing  these  ques¬ 
tions  into  a  new  and  different  experience  of  life. 

In  all  of  the  groups  which  met  at  the  Urban  Training  Project  an 
important  and  often  spontaneous  part  of  the  discussion  was  a  reflection 
on  education  and  school  issues.  One  session  in  particular  spent  a  major 
part  of  time  comparing  the  differences  between  school  and  what  they 
were  learning  and  feeling  during  that  week  at  the  project.  This  led 
into  a  discussion  of  ideas  and  actions  that  might  make  the  school  a  more 
creative  place. 

For  many  students  however,  “doing  something  about  schools”  is  a 
'  cry  personal  and  lonely  question.  It  is  a  cjuestion  they  have  never  been 
able  to  discuss  openly  or  with  any  knowledge  of  alternatives.  They  have 
been  convinced  that  if  anything  is  wrong  it  is  probably  them.  Dropping 
out  (either  psychically  or  physically)  is  a  very  personal  solution  and  often 
involves  a  sense  of  giving  up  or  of  failure-it  is  a  very  lonely  decision. 
Students  who  have  not  had  alternative  educational  experience  so  often 
see  the  choice  as  either — staying  in  and  doing  as  they  are  told  or  dropping 
out  into  a  very  unknown  world. 

The  group  of  Vancouver  students  who  started  their  own  school  had 
both  adult  support  and  a  varied  pool  of  educational  experiences.  This 
gave  them  the  confidence  to  make  their  critique  and  made  them  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  proponents  of  “adjustment.”  These  kids  are  rebels. 
They  have  undeniably  made  a  decision  to  be  different  and  to  live  dif¬ 
ferently.  But  they  have  taken  responsibility  for  that  decision  and  organ¬ 
ized  themselves  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  Urban  Training  Project  is  to  lend  support 
to  students  who  wish  to  learn  in  new  ways  about  life  and  the  world 
and  to  help  prepare  them  to  creatively  face  conditions  of  the  school 
system  which  prohibit  this  kind  of  learning. 

Note:  These  training-study  programmes  have  been  held  in  co-operation 
with  the  following  groups:  Summer  of  Service,  Roman  Catholic  sponsored 
Youth  Corps,  Rockway  Mennonite  School,  Kitchener,  Canadian  Friends 
High  School  Workshop,  Youth  groups  of  WoodGreen  United  Church, 
Toronto. 


5.  On  Academic  Freedom 

T.  B.  Bottomore 

Chairman,  Department  of  Political  Science,  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Simon  Fraser  University,  B.C. 

Academic  freedom  is  a  part  of  that  larger  intellectual  freedom  which 
democratic  countries  enjoy  and  praise,  but  which  they  do  not  always 
scrupulously  maintain  or  defend.  At  present,  this  freedom  is  particularly 
important  in  the  academic  world,  since  it  is  there  that  most  intellectual 
activity  is  now  concentrated— the  age  of  the  independent  scholar  has 
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passed  away.  Its  defence  is  important  from  another  point  of  view, 
because  the  nature  of  modern  universities  exposes  them  to  many  open 
or  insidious  attacks  upon  their  autonomy  and  freedom. 

There  are  several  sources  from  which  such  dangers  may  come.  One 
is  the  dependence  of  universities— which  are  increasingly  costly  as  higher 
education  is  made  available  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population— 
upon  public  funds.  When  governments  meet  the  greater  part  of  a  very 
large  bill  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  should  show  increasing  interest 
in  how  their  money  is  spent.  If  this  means  no  more  than  that  some 
governmental  body  should  have  a  carefully  circumscribed  power  to  review 
expenditure  and  to  judge  whether  there  has  been  extravagance  or  waste 
this  may  be  reasonable  and  acceptable,  though  the  problem  is  a  complex 
one.  However,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  for  governments  to  go  farther, 
and  to  attempt  to  influence  curricula,  the  numbers  of  students  enrolled 
in  particular  subjects,  and  other  academic  matters;  even  where  they  do 
not  seek  to  exercise  a  directly  political  influence,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
some  state  and  provincial  universities  in  North  America. 

The  attitudes  of  governments  are  affected  in  turn  by  the  voters, 
who  are  also  taxpayers,  and  who  sometimes  express  views  on  the  conduct 
of  universities  which  would  entirely  destroy  intellectual  freedom.  Many 
taxpayers  have  little  or  no  idea  of  how  a  flourishing  intellectual  com¬ 
munity  can  be  built  up  and  sustained;  they  are  easily  disturbed  by  what 
appears  to  them  eccentric  behaviour  on  the  part  of  faculty  or  students; 
and  protest  movements,  political  controversy,  and  criticism  of  received 
ideas  often  produce  in  them  feelings  of  dismay,  rage  or  panic.  These 
emotions  are  then  fed  back,  through  the  mass  media  and  in  other  ways, 
to  the  university  administration. 

Boards  of  Governors 

It  was,  I  believe,  the  original  purpose  of  lay  Boards  of  Governors  in 
Canadian  universities  to  protect  faculty  and  students  in  some  measure 
from  these  excesses  of  community  feeling.  But  this  is  not  what  happens 
in  many  cases  at  the  present  time.  The  exclusion  of  faculty  from  the 
Boards  produces  a  division  in  the  university  between  those  who  have 
the  ultimate  power  of  decision,  yet  are  not  academics,  and  those  who, 
together  with  the  students,  actually  constitute  the  university.  Faculty 
members  become  hired  employees,  judged  by  outsiders,  not  by  their  peers; 
many  of  them  resent  this  status,  and  quite  properly,  because  it  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  serious  scholarship.  The  role  of  Boards  of  Governors  in 
protecting  the  academic  community  is  weakened,  in  any  case,  by  the 
composition  of  many  boards,  which  tend  to  exclude  minority  and  dissent¬ 
ing  opinions.  Boards  of  Governors  form  their  “image”  of  what  the 
university  should  be  in  terms  of  their  own  experience  and  outlook,  which 
is  often  closer  to  the  views  of  vocal  or  powerful  sections  of  the  local 
community  than  it  is  to  the  views  of  faculty  or  students.  In  my  opinion, 
the  best  judges  of  the  image  of  the  university  are  its  faculty  (and  the 
faculty  of  other  universities),  and  also  its  students,  at  least  in  the  sense 
that  a  good  university  will  attract  vei-y  able  students  while  a  mediocre 
one  will  not.  This  particular  image  no  Board  of  Governors  can  create, 
except  by  providing  funds,  and  more  important,  by  allowing  the  creation 
of  an  intellectual  climate  which  is  attractive  to  aiale  teachers  and  lively 
students. 
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Faculty,  Students  and  Freedom 

hi  the  last  resort,  academic  freedom  depends  upon  faculty  and 
students.  Regrettably,  faculty  members  themselves  do  not  always  spring 
to  its  defence,  perhaps  because  of  their  involvement  in  personal  research, 
or  because  of  their  dependence  upon  research  grants  from  outside  agen¬ 
cies.  1  speak  from  experience  on  this  matter,  because  in  the  course  of  the 
conflict  over  academic  freedom  at  Simon  Fraser  University  in  March  this 
year,  the  view  was  often  expressed  that  the  disturbances  and  protests 
zuould  affect  adversely  the  supply  of  research  funds.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  in  the  end  all  faculty  did  support  the  stand  that  was  made. 
Students,  too,  are  not  always  vigorous  upholders  of  academic  freedom; 
they  may  be  interested  largely  in  their  personal  careers,  or  they  may 
folloiv  some  fashion  of  the  moment  in  supporting  one  line  of  thought  or 
belief  and  condemning  outright  those  of  their  teachers  who  do  not  happen 
to  folloiv  it.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  most  important  occasion  to 
defend  academic  freedom  is  just  ivhen  you  do  not  agree  with  the  ideas 
or  actions  of  those  whose  freedom  is  being  attacked.  Anything  else  is 
much  too  easy,  and  is  often  no  more  than  self-indulgence.  Hoivever,  in 
the  SFU  dispute  the  students  and  their  leaders  behaved  admirably.  They 
iveie  cleai  about  the  issues  involved,  they  were  genuinely  concerned  about 
intellectual  freedom  on  the  campus,  and  they  presented  their  views  with 
vigour  and  intelligence. 

Let  me  say  briefly  wliat  the  main  issue  was  at  SFU.  It  was  not  at  all 
that  the  ideas  or  actions  of  the  graduate  teaching  assistants  involved 
should  be  endorsed  as  wise,  noble  or  in  any  other  way  especially  admir¬ 
able.  Many,  if  not  most,  faculty  and  students  considered  their  actions 
rather  silly.  The  issue  was  the  high-handed  and  drastic  action  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  dismissing  them  from  their  posts,  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  matter  was  still  being  discussed  by  the  academic  community 
itself.  In  effect,  the  faculty-student  protest  movement  at  SFU,  in  March 
and  subsequently,  was  concerned  with  academic  self-government  as  one 
essential  foundation  of  academic  freedom. 

What  happened  at  SFU  was  only  one  somewhat  dramatic  event  in 
a  general  movement  for  the  reform  of  university  government  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  here  are  many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  brought  about.  I 
think  it  is  desirable  to  have  student  representatives  on  the  Senate,  as 
we  now  have  at  SFU.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  much  advantage 
in  having  student  representatives  on  Boards  of  Governors;  here  it  seems 
to  me  most  important  to  have  representatives  of  the  faculty,  and  I  hope 
that  students  wall  support  moves  of  this  kind. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  to  have  a  good  representation  of 
students  on  departmental  and  Faculty  Committees  which  are  concerned 
with  the  curriculum  and  teaching,  on  any  disciplinary  bodies,  and  on 
committees  dealing  with  housing,  cafeterias  and  general  amenities.  In  all 
these  proposals  for  reform  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  objective— to 
create  a  genuine  academic  community  in  which  intellectual  freedom,  the 
right  to  differ,  to  criticize,  to  experiment,  can  be  taken  for  granted.  We 
should  also  not  ignore  the  difficulties.  No  institutional  reforms  can,  by 
themselves,  guarantee  intellectual  freedom;  nor  can  they  assure  the 
existence  of  great  centres  of  learning. 
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D.  Tbs  Economic  and  Political  Community 


1.  The  Guaranteed  Income 

A  DIALOGUE-FOCUSER 
Shirley  E.  Greene 
Director  for  Economic  Concerns 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Five  years  ago  the  concept  of  a  guaranteed  income  for  all  Americans 
was  unheard  of  by  most  of  the  population  and  dismissed  as  unthinkable 
by  nearly  all  the  rest. 

Today  the  idea  is  widely  received,  if  not  as  feasible  in  the  immediate 
future,  at  least  as  discussable  now. 

To  some  the  expansion  of  U.S.  productivity  seems  to  underwrite  the 
possibility  of  a  nationally  guaranteed  income  and  to  suggest  its  desirability 
as  an  aspect  of  a  new  socio-economic  order  appropriate  to  an  era  of 
abundance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nation  has  become  increasingly  sensitive  to 
the  widespread  phenomenon  of  dire  poverty  in  our  midst  as  a  persistent 
economic  fact  which  mocks  our  national  affluence.  In  this  paradox  of 
poverty  amidst  an  economy  of  abundance,  many  find  an  ethical  motiva¬ 
tion  to  explore  the  guaranteed  income  as  possible  line  of  solution. 

Areas  of  Essential  Agreement 

1.  In  the  affluent  society,  persons  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve.  There 
appears  to  be  broad  popular  consensus  in  this  nation  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  suffer  such  total  deprivation  as  to  jeopardize  his  continued 
existence,  and  that  this  generalization  includes  (although  some  will  have 
to  swallow  twice  at  this  point)  the  lazy,  the  shiftless  and  the  improvident. 
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2.  The  affluent  economy  has  the  capacity  to  eliminate  dire  poverty. 
In  every  audience  exposed  to  the  idea  of  a  guaranteed  income,  there 
invariably  rises  the  question  “How  are  we  going  to  afford  all  this  lavish 
giveaway?’’  Nevertheless,  near-unanimity  exists  among  those  who  have 
given  the  matter  serious  thought  and  study  that  the  American  economy, 
under  the  stimulus  of  scientific  discovery  and  technological  advance,  has 
achieved  a  level  of  productivity  sufficient  to  provide  reasonable  floors 
of  income  security  for  all  persons  and  families  in  the  nation  with  relatively 
little  strain. 

Despite  disagreement  on  details,  agreement  is  widespread  that  the 
elimination  of  basic  poverty  in  this  affluent  nation  is  no  longer  a  problem 
of  productive  capacity;  it  is  now  a  problem  of  the  political  will. 

3.  Present  xuelfare  systems  are  both  inadequate  and  chaotic,  and 
something  needs  to  be  done  about  them. 

Social  welfare  has  evolved  piecemeal,  at  uneven  pace,  and  often  under 
the  stigma  of  a  national  attitude  which  has  taken  a  generally  moralistic 
and  often  highly  indignant  view  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

Almost  no  one  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  our  national  welfare 
system.  Conservative  taxpayers  criticize  it  for  being  lavish,  wasteful,  and 
molly-coddling.  Liberal  opponents  of  poverty  criticize  it  for  being  insuffi¬ 
cient,  poorly  organized,  unduly  arbitrary  in  its  criteria  of  eligibility  and 
frequently  manipulated  for  partisan  political  purposes.  Members  of  the 
welfare  establishment  criticize  it  for  being  underfinanced,  uneven  in 
quality,  and  hamstrung  by  red  tape.  The  clients  criticize  it  for  being 
harsh,  confusing,  stingy,  bureaucratic  and  depersonalizing. 

The  lines  of  solution  are  the  subject  of  wide  debate.  That  something 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  system  has  about  as  full  a  degree  of 
consensus  as  one  is  apt  to  find  on  any  public  policy  question  in  the  nation. 

4.  Given  our  present  national  value  assumptions,  employment  is  the 
currently  most  acceptable  zuay  of  sustaining  income. 

The  great  bulk  of  people  hold  the  view  that  work  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  human  life  and  the  most  acceptable  basis  for  guaranteeing 
security  of  income.  To  mention  a  few  of  their  reasons. 

Work  is  the  God-ordained  lot  of  man  (“In  the  sweat  of  your  face  you 
shall  eat  bread.”  Gen.  3:  19).  Work  is  the  only  safe  refuge  from  the  evils 
(temptation,  vices,  boredom)  inherent  in  idleness.  Work  is  the  suitable 
expression  of  the  innate  creativity  of  the  human  spirit.  Work  is  the  means 
by  which  man  establishes  his  identity,  secures  his  sense  of  meaning,  under¬ 
writes  his  worth  and  dignity  as  a  man.  Work  is  the  badge  which  gives 
a  man  status  and  power  in  the  economic  and  political  order.  Work  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  goods  and  services  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  a  civilized  society. 

Of  a  different  order  is  the  more  grudging  assent  to  the  proposition 
now  under  discussion  which  says  in  effect:  Work  is  a  very  real  and  very 
powerful  value  inherited  from  the  era  of  scarcity  (the  pre-cybernated  era) 
which  probably  will  have  to  be  accepted  for  another  generation  or  two 
despite  its  increasing  obsolescence  in  the  face  of  rapidly  advancing 
technology. 

5.  Any  program  of  income  guarantees  must  be  carefully  designed  arid 
implemented  to  avoid  stigmatization  of  the  recipients  as  “second  class 
citizens.” 

A  great  many  of  the  poor  feel  very  intensely  that  any  proposal  which 
seems  to  substitute  a  guaranteed  income  for  an  assured  opportunity  to 
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work  threatens  to  relegate  them  to  a  subordinate  and  shameful  status  in 
the  national  life.  They  have  ample  grounds  for  their  fears  based  on  their 
experience  with  most  current  forms  of  welfare. 

Some  thoughtful  people  oppose  a  guaranteed  income  because  they 
doubt  that  a  plan  can  be  devised  and  administered  which  will  not  fall 
into  this  trap.  Others  contend  that  there  are  forms  of  guaranteed  income 
which  need  not  and  will  not  have  this  damaging  effect  upon  the  recipient. 
Our  discussion  of  that  disagreement  comes  later.  At  this  point,  we  simply 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  these  groups  are  agreed  that  the 
protection  of  the  status  and  dignity  of  the  poor  is  important  and  must  be 
a  prime  goal  of  any  public  program  whether  designed  to  make  jobs 
available  or  to  guarantee  income  security  where  jobs  cannot  be  provided. 


Areas  of  Disagreement 

Adequate  treatment  of  the  disagreement  on  the  subject  of  guaranteed 
income  requires  recognition  of  two  orders  of  disagreement.  We  shall 
treat  these  separately.  First  are  the  disagreements  which  exist  between 
those  who  favour  a  guaranteed  income  and  those  who  oppose  it.  Secondly, 
we  will  discuss  the  disagreements  among  those  who  favour  some  form  of 
guaranteed  income. 

Before  entering  upon  this  phase  of  the  discussion,  an  important 
caveat  must  be  stated.  No  neat  and  simple  alignment  exists  between  pros 
and  cons  on  these  issues.  The  commonly  used  labels  “liberal”  and  “con¬ 
servative”  do  not  apply.  In  the  case  of  proponents  and  opponents  of  a 
guaranteed  income,  the  line-up  varies  somewhat  depending  upon  the 
particular  proposal  under  consideration.  When  it  comes  to  the  arguments 
among  the  proponents,  each  specific  area  of  disagreement  tends  to 
produce  a  different  clustering  of  personalities. 

A.  Disagreements  Between  Proponents  and  Opponents  of  Guaranteed 
Income 


In  summary,  the  guaranteed  income  is: 


According  to  Proponents 

1.  Necessary  to  the  health  of  our 
national  economy. 

2.  Desirable  as  basis  for  human 
freedom. 

3.  A  viable  solution  to  the  problem 
of  poverty. 

4.  A  basic  ingredient  of  a  more 
rational  socio-economic  system. 


According  to  Opponents 

1.  Unnecessary. 

2.  Undesirable  as  a  threat  to 
human  incentive. 

3.  Aimed  at  a  wrong  definition  of 
the  problem. 

4.  A  dangerous  diversion  from 
national  priorities  problem. 


1.  Is  a  guaranteed  income  necessary ? 

The  affirmative  side  of  this  question  is  supported  on  two  grounds — 
one  moderate  and  one  more  radical. 

The  moderates  argue  that  since  we  are  committed  by  national  policy 
to  eliminate  poverty  from  our  society,  we  must  come  up  with  something 
better  than  the  chaotic  and  inadequate  welfare  system  we  now  have.  They 
see  the  guaranteed  income  as  a  better  (some  say  cheaper)  method  of 
meeting  the  welfare  needs  of  the  poor.  In  fact  they  are  apt  to  contend 
that  the  guaranteed  income  is  really  nothing  new— “nothing  but”  an 
extension  in  principle  and  an  improvement  in  practice  of  the  national 
policy  which  already  exists  as  reflected  in  our  present  welfare  system. 
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The  “Radicals”  base  their  argument  for  the  necessity  of  a  guaranteed 
income  on  the  prediction  that  automation  and  cybernation  are  rapidly 
undermining  the  possibility  of  anything  like  full  employment  in  this 
country;  and  that,  therefore,  guaranteed  income  is  essential  as  a  device 
for  separating  income  from  employment  and  for  maintaining  purchasing 
powei  and  economic  health  in  an  economy  where  machines  will  be  doing' 
more  and  more  of  the  work.  6 

On  the  issue  of  necessity,  the  opponents  seem  more  interesting  in 
taking  on  the  radicals  than  in  answering  the  moderates.  To  the  argument 
that  work  is  going  out  of  style,  they  have  two  answers. 

One  is  the  recent  national  trend  in  employment.  They  point  out  that 
total  employment  is  steadily  rising  and  unemployment  rates  are  slipping 
toward  what  many  economists  view  as  the  irreducible  minimum  of  about 
3.0  per  cent. 

W  hen  teminded  that  the  escalating  war  in  Viet  Nam  might  have  a 
bearing  on  this  trend,  they  tend  to  fall  back  on  their  oilier  line  of 
argument,  viz.,  that  there  are  still  great  mountains  of  work  needing  to  be 
done,  both  in  America  and  abroad;  that  much  of  it  falls  in  the  general 
category  of  “human  services  to  human  beings”  which  is  not  being 
automated  and  probably  never  can  be.  If  we  should  really  embark  on  a 
policy  of  full  employment,  this  group  contends,  we  will  have  no  serious 
trouble  providing  work  for  all  Americans  able  and  willing  to  work.  For  the 
rest,  welfare  is  doing  a  reasonably  good  job,  and  with  some  improvements 
which  are  currently  under  discussion  conventional  welfare  programs 
can  be  counted  on  to  do  the  welfare  job. 

lo  counter  this  line  of  argument,  some  supporters  of  the  guaranteed 
income  stress  a  distinction  between  “toil”  and  “work”.  “Work”,  in  the 

sense  of  creative  and  productive  activity,  is  indeed  a  continuing  necessity _ 

necessai \  both  psychologically  for  human  fulfillment  and  economically 
because  there  is  work  to  be  done.  It  is  “toil”  defined  as  work  pursued 
under  the  compulsive  threat  of  economic  deprivation  which  is  enslaving 
to  the  human  spirit,  and  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  new  technology. 

2.  Is  a  guaranteed  income  desirable? 

On  this  issue,  let’s  look  first  at  the  negative  argument.  The  main 
contention  is  that  a  guaranteed  income  would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  human  incentive.  The  mention  of  guaranteed  income  or  of  separating 
income  from  employment  conjures  up  in  these  people  the  specter  of  a 
mass  exodus  of  workers  from  jobs  and  the  collapse  of  the  economy  which 
grinds  to  a  shuddering  halt  for  lack  of  anyone  willing  to  work. 

Everyone  in  this  school  of  thought  knows  enough  individual  cases  of 
men  out  of  work  who  deliberately  refuse  new  employment  until  their 
“rocking  chair”  money  is  used  up  or  persons  on  welfare  rolls  who  refuse 
to  take  low  paying  jobs  in  lieu  of  continuing  relief.  The  world’s  work 
only  gets  done,  according  to  this  view,  because  of  the  threat  of  hunger 
hanging  over  the  workman’s  head.  Remove  that  threat  and  everybody 
will  “go  fishing”. 

A  milder  version  of  this  argument  holds  that,  while  not  everyone 
would  opt  for  idleness  under  a  guaranteed  income,  enough  people  would 
do  so  to  run  the  cost  of  the  program  up  to  astronomical  figures  which 
would  quickly  bankrupt  the  program  and  the  government.  A  judgmental 
note  usually  creeps  in  here  alongside  the  practical  concern  about  cost. 
Such  a  program,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  have  be  supported  by  taxes.  This, 
in  effect,  means  that  I,  who  continue  to  work  hard,  will  be  forced  to  pay 
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even  higher  taxes  to  support  all  those  other  people  who  choose  to  loaf 
and  ride  on  the  guaranteed  income— which  means  “on  my  back”. 

The  proponents  of  a  guaranteed  income  take  a  more  optimistic  view 
of  man.  They  argue  that  there  are  already  a  variety  of  incentives  other 
than  money  income  which  motivate  men  to  work,  and  they  profess  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  no  problem  in  securing  an  adequate  labour 
force  to  do  the  jobs  which  still  require  human  toil  in  an  automated 
society.  They  point  out  that  the  guaranteed  income  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
munificent,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  as  to  destroy  monetary  incentive  for 
most  people.  It  is  really  only  a  floor  above  which  most  of  the  traditional 
incentives  will  continue  to  operate. 

Moreover,  those  who  support  the  guaranteed  income  as  necessary 
because  of  the  takeover  of  machines  and  computers  in  the  field  of  work, 
refuse  to  become  very  much  alarmed  by  the  cry  that  incentive  will 
disappear.  Who  needs  all  this  incentive  to  work,  if  work  for  humans  is 
going  out  of  style? 

On  a  more  positive  note,  the  advocates  of  guaranteed  income  argue 
that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  free  human  beings  from  enslavement  to 
toil  and  to  release  them  for  greater  creativity,  productivity,  self-fulfillment 
and  human  service.  They  see  these  higher  motivations  coming  to  the  fore 
to  replace  the  present  base  motives  of  fear,  subservience,  and  self-protec¬ 
tion  as  driving  forces  in  the  economy. 

The  argument  here  turns  on  the  doctrine  of  man  and  had  interesting 
theological  as  well  as  ethical  and  practical  overtones. 

3.  Can  a  guaranteed  income  solve  the  problem  of  poverty ? 

The  basic  disagreement  to  be  identified  in  this  paragraph  arises  from 
differing  views  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  poverty. 

The  argument  is  between  those  who  see  poverty  as  a  lack  of  money 
and  those  who  see  it  as  a  lack  of  power.  The  issue  is  really  one  of  emphasis. 
One  side  sees  poverty  primarily  in  economic  terms  (lack  of  money);  the 
other  sees  it  in  basically  political  terms  (lack  of  power). 

The  argument  usually  runs  something  like  this: 

Point 

The  solution  to  the  poverty  problem  is  really  very  simple.  Poverty  is, 
after  all,  the  absence  of  money.  Our  nation  has  the  resources  to  overcome 
that  lack.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  everybody  receives  enough  money 
to  live  above  the  poverty  line.  This  can  be  done  either  by  reliance  on  an 
across-the-board  guaranteed  income  or  by  a  combination  of  national  pro¬ 
grams  which  include  maintaining  a  substantial  rate  of  economic  growth, 
expanding  job  opportunities,  providing  job  training  and  placement 
services,  legislating  minimum  wage  scales  at  adequate  levels,  and  providing 
sufficient  income  payments  (through  a  guaranteed  income)  for  those  who 
cannot  or  should  not  work. 

Counterpoint 

This  simplistic  solution  misses  the  heart  of  the  poverty  problem. 
Poverty  in  our  society  is  far  more  than  lack  of  money,  although  that  is 
an  essential  component  of  the  problem.  The  real  problem  of  the  poor  is 
their  powerlessness.  They  are  disinherited  in  terms  of  productive  processes 
of  our  economy  and  disenfranchised  in  terms  of  the  political  processes  of 
our  democracy.  They  are  ignored ,  pushed  around ,  dehumanized.  As  one 
mother  put  it  with  great  emotional  intensity  to  an  inquiring  group  of 
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church  leaders:  “We  don't  want  your  damned  welfare;  we  want  jobs,  and 
freedom,  and  dignity!”  J 

ro  those  who  hold  this  view  organization  of  the  poor  to  fight  for 
freedom  and  justice  is  far  more  important  than  programmes  of  welfare, 
guaranteed  income,  or  any  other  sort  of  economic  scheme  devised  by  the 
middle  class  or  the  present  holders  of  political  power.  They  tend  to  oppose 
the  guaranteed  income  as  a  typical  device  of  the  powerful  designed  to 
perpetuate  what  they  call  “welfare  colonialism”  and  calculated  merely  to 
keep  the  summers  cool”.  ; 


B.  Disagreements  Among  Proponents  of  a  Guaranteed  Income 

Among  the  growing  number  of  social  leaders  who  are  moving  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  sort  of  guaranteed  income  is  possible,  desirable, 
and  even  inevitable  in  our  affluent  society  there  are  wide  divergencies  on 
many  of  the  details  of  various  proposals  for  implementing  such  a  pro¬ 
gramme.  We  focus  our  attention  on  four  of  the  broad  areas  of  disagree¬ 
ment.  These  have  to  do  with  scope,  level,  method  and  motivation. 

1.  Scope  of  the  guaranteed  income 

One  view  sees  the  guaranted  income  as  only  one  of  a  kit  of  anti- 
poyerty  tools.  It  is  seen  as  strictly  supplemental  to  a  national  programme 
of  job  training  and  full  employment.  The  clescrijrtion  which  is  becoming 
almost  standard  is  “a  guaranteed  income  for  those  who  cannot  and 
should  not  work  .  This  group  shares  with  the  opponents  of  guaranteed 
income  a  fear  of  undermining  work  incentives  and  a  conviction  that 
work  is  a  basic  essential  for  human  dignity  and  selfhood  for  the  employ¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  recognizing  the  existence  in  our  society  of 
several  million  persons  who  cannot  or  should  not  be  in  the  labour  force  ' 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  they  prefer  some  form  of  guaranteed  income  to 
present  inadequate  and  chaotic  welfare  programmes. 

.  The  contrasting  view  is  that  which  sees  the  guaranteed  income  as  a 
basic  component  of  the  new  socio-economic  order.  Holders  of  this  view 
plead  for  its  establishment  as  a  universal  human  right  guaranteed  to  all 
citizens  by  a  constitutional  amendment.  They  argue  that  this  scope  is 
necessary  to  do  away  with  the  “means”  test  which  is  one  of  the  plagues 
of  most  present  welfare  programmes,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  categoriz¬ 
ing  and  stigmatizing  some  groups  of  the  population  as  second-class  citi¬ 
zens.  To  the  argument  that  the  cost  of  such  a  universal  programme 
would  be  prohibitive,  they  reply  that  the  government  can  recover  through 
the  tax  rate  as  much  as  is  socially  desirable  of  the  payments  made  to 
those  whose  other  sources  of  income  put  them  above  the  poverty  line. 

2.  Level  of  guaranteed  income  support 

The  arguments  here  turn  largely  on  the  question  of  cost  and  incen¬ 
tive.  One  group  advocates  a  relatively  low  level  of  support-perhaps 
something  like  half  the  way  between  zero  income  and  the  poverty  line. 
Even  this  level  would  cost  the  government  several  billion  dollars  annually, 
and  in  the  name  of  political  realism  it  is  suggested  that  this  is  as  much  as 
the  voters  and  taxpayers  are  likely  to  buy  in  the  foreseeable  future.  More¬ 
over,  these  people  share  with  the  opponents  of  the  whole  idea  a  very  real 
misgiving  about  the  motives  and  incentives  of  the  rank  and  file  of  man¬ 
kind.  They  are  fearful  that  a  guarantee  which  approaches  the  level  of 
income  available  through  work  in  the  lower-paid  brackets  would  cut  the 
nerve  of  incentive  to  work  and  thus  seriously  jeopardize  the  economic 
stability  of  the  nation. 
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To  the  contention  that  such  a  low  level  guarantee  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  poverty  rather  than  eliminate  it,  their  reply  would  be,  let’s 
do  this  much,  push  a  full  employment  programme,  and  then  where 
necessary  fill  the  gaps  with  more  conventional  forms  of  public  assistance. 

The  contrasting  position  on  this  issue  calls  for  a  guaranteed  income 
at  general  levels  which  would  put  an  end  to  dire  economic  poverty  and 
give  persons  a  genuine  option  between  toiling  away  at  low-paid  and 
disagreeable  employments  or  living  on  their  guaranteed  income  so  as  to 
be  free  to  fulfill  their  personhood  by  doing  whatever  they  want  to  do. 
This  position  is  obviously  associated  with  the  optimistic  series  of  assump¬ 
tions  about  human  nature  and  about  the  potentialities  of  a  cybernated 
economy  for  releasing  men  from  toil  to  self-chosen  forms  of  activity. 

3.  The  method  of  implementing  a  guaranteed  income  programme 

A  substantial  group  of  guaranteed  income  advocates  favour  the 
negative  income  tax  as  the  most  feasible  method  of  implementing  a 
guaranteed  income  programme.  The  basic  conception  is  that  all  families 
and  unattached  individuals  would  be  required  to  file  an  annual  income 
tax  return.  Those  whose  income  is  above  the  prescribed  level  would 
continue,  as  now,  to  pay  their  appropriate  tax.  Those  whose  income 
falls  below  the  level  would  receive  a  payment  from  the  government  to 
fill  the  gap  between  the  actual  income  and  the  guaranteed  level. 

The  details  of  administration  of  such  a  scheme  are  too  complex  for 
this  paper  to  go  into.  The  principle  arguments  advanced  in  its  favour 
are:  (a)  the  machinery  already  exists  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 
(b)  the  plan  would  be  relatively  anonymous  and  self-administering  in 
that  everyone  would  file  a  return  so  that  no  one  would  know  who  was 
paying  in  and  who  was  receiving;  (c)  it  would  do  away  with  all  “means” 
test  except  the  relatively  polite  and  innocuous  test  which  confronts  every 
citizen  in  filling  out  a  tax  return. 

The  alternative  approach  to  method  calls  for  the  administration  of 
the  guaranteed  income  as  a  part  of  a  radically  reformed  social  service 
and  welfare  system  which  combines  income  protection  with  the  variety 
of  other  services  of  a  non  monetary  character.  This  approach  would 
avoid  the  impersonality  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Sendee  and  place 
administrative  responsibility  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Generally  they  would  insist  on  some  drastic  modifications  in  the 
welfare  system.  For  example,  they  would  abolish  the  “means”  test,  do 
away  with  the  patterns  of  categorical  assistance,  and  greatly  expand  and 
improve  the  various  welfare  services  such  as  family  counselling,  con¬ 
sumer  education,  psychiatric  service,  legal  services,  etc. 

Here  again,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  ourselves  in  the  details.  The 
main  point  is  that  these  people  want  to  see  a  guaranteed  income  pro¬ 
gramme  which  treats  people  humanely  and  provides  for  them  a  total 
package  of  essential  services  of  which  income  protection  is  but  one. 

4.  The  motivation  of  proponents  is  different 

Certain  proposals  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  circumscribe  the  role 
of  government  by  having  only  guaranteed  annual  income  (Freidman). 
Others  desire  to  see  a  rational  welfare  programme  in  conjunction  with 
other  measures  (e.g.  medicare)  in  order  to  alleviate  poverty  (J.  Cutt). 
Others  see  the  guaranteed  annual  income  as  one  step  in  restructuring  of 
socio-economic  bases  to  create  a  society  in  which  man  is  a  freer  being 
(R.  Theobald)  .  6 
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A  right  is  “a  condition  of  living  without  which,  in  any  given 

Is  acdve  mendc  'T'l’  me°  Cannot  §ive  the  ^st  of  themselves 
as  active  members  of  the  community  because  they  are  deprived 
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In  the  sixties  there  is  an  increased  likelihood  of  significant  welfare 
policy  reforms  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  Strategy  has  been 
dnected  to  build  up  the  earning  capacity  of  low  income  groups  and  to 
assure  every  family  an  adequate  standard  of  living  regardless  of  its  earning 
capacity.  The  object  of  tins  article  is  to  examine  two  approaches  to  this 
question:  the  negative  income  tax,”  by  which  an  individual  or  family 
lose  income  falls  below  a  stipulated  minimum  receives  an  income  sup¬ 
plement  or  subsidy,  and  the  more  radical  universal  “demogrant”  by  which 
a  specified  income  guarantee  is  paid  to  all  regardless  of  means.  We  shall 
also  explore  the  place  of  some  such  form  of  the  guaranteed  income  mini¬ 
mum  as  the  core  of  a  rationalized  welfare  system  in  Canada. 


Motives  Behind  the  Theories 

One  group  urges  an  income  guarantee  because  it  believes  that  rapidly 
advancing  technology  and  automation  will  create  a  large  measure  of 
unemployment,  that  work  for  pay  is  becoming  obsolete,  and  that  a  radical 
new  means  of  income  distribution  outside  the  market  system  is  necessary 
to  provide  the  public  with  the  means  to  purchase  the  abundance  produced 
by  machines.  In  such  a  world  of  abundance,  no  one  need  worry  about 
work  incentives.  I  shall  argue  that  an  income  guarantee  is  a  good  idea  to 
alleviate  poverty  rather  than  technological  unemployment,  and  I  assume 
that  income  from  work  will  continue  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  be  the 
major  source  of  income  for  most  families;  the  question  of  work  incentives 
must  therefore  be  examined  in  some  detail.  I  believe  that  a  guaranteed 
income  programme  in  no  sense  diminishes  the  need  for  an  active  full 
employment  policy  by  government. 

A  second  group  of  income  guarantee  proponents,  in  particular  Pro¬ 
fessor  Milton  Friedman,  view  the  income  guarantee  as  a  complete  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  present  complex  array  of  welfare  measures— in  effect,  as  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  degree  of  state  involvement  in  the  economy.  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  although  an  income  guarantee  might  be  the 
core  of  a  reformed  welfare  system  we  still  need  the  other  complimentary 
measures  such  as  compensation  for  short  term  unemployment,  compre¬ 
hensive  minimum  wage  legislation,  medicare,  housing  and  educational 
programs. 
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Possible  Theories 

The  negative  income  tax,  or  income  subsidy  approach,  operates 
through  the  existing  personal  income  tax  mechanism  and  takes  two  forms. 
In  the  first,  an  official  minmum  income  level  would  be  established  and 
payments  to  an  individual  or  family  would  make  up  the  deficiency 
between  actual  income  and  the  official  minimum.  The  second,  more 
modest  approach  would  emphasize  the  inability  of  the  poor  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  personal  deductions  and  exemptions  in  the  present  income  tax 
structure.  To  correct  this  lack  of  symmetry  and  equity  in  the  tax  structure. 
To  correct  this  lack  of  symmetry  and  equity  in  the  tax  structure  the  sec¬ 
ond  approach  suggests  the  payment  to  individuals  or  families  of  all  or  a 
portion  of  unused  exemptions.  Both  approaches  incorporate  incentives  to 
recipients  to  seek  further  earnings  from  work. 

The  universal  demogrant  proposal  would  operate  on  a  much  larger 
scale  providing  not  merely  income  supplements  to  those  whose  incomes 
fall  below  an  established  minimum,  but  a  uniform  payment  to  all,  regard¬ 
less  of  means. 

Factors  for  Consideration 

Any  approach  to  a  guaranteed  income  involves  tension  and  necessary 
compromise  between  three  objectives:  adequacy ,  or  the  provision  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  payment  to  individuals  or  families  with  no  other  earnings;  work 
incentives,  or  the  provision  of  incentives  to  recipients  who  have  some 
earned  income  to  maintain  or  increase  such  earnings;  and  economy,  or  the 
minimization  of  the  budgetry  costs  of  the  scheme. 

I.  Work  Incentives 

The  view  that  a  guaranteed  minimum  income  will  diminish  the  work 
incentives  of  recipients  has  been  a  perennial  comfort  to  opponents  of  wel¬ 
fare  policy  and  a  concern  to  its  supporters.  We  must  admit  that  any 
guaranteed  income  scheme  will  have  some  disincentive  effects.  But  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  these  effects  and  extremely  hard  to  forecast  exactly  how 
large  they  will  be.  The  economic  argument,  too  technical  to  be  presented 
here  does  suggest  that  a  universal  demogrant  is  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
disincentive  effect  and  that  a  negative  income  tax  at  constant  rate  would 
have  a  smaller  effect,  while  the  smallest  disincentives  would  be  created  by 
a  negative  income  tax  at  “progressive  rates.”  Such  a  tax  would  pay  a 
higher  proportion  of  unused  examptions  when  the  total  unused  is  high, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  when  the  total  unused  is  low.  Thus  it  might  pay 
10%  of  an  unused  exemption  of  $100,  but  100%  of  an  unused  exemption 
of  $4,000. 

II.  Adequacy 

Conflict  with  the  incentive  to  work  is  the  major  problem  in  determin¬ 
ing  an  adequate  minimum  under  both  a  negative  income  tax  and  a  uni¬ 
versal  demogrant.  The  higher  the  guaranteed  minimum  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  work  disincentives  and  the  various  negative  income  tax 
schemes  generally  deal  with  this  problem  by  setting  an  absolute  basic 
minimum  at  a  relatively  low  level.  The  problem  therefore  arises  of  ade¬ 
quate  provisions  for  those,  such  as  the  elderly,  sick,  handicapped,  or  dis¬ 
abled,  who  have  no  income  from  any  other  source. 
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In  the  case  of  a  negative  income  tax  the  best  compromise  between 
adequacy  and  incentive  is  to  define  the  position  of  the  specially  needy 
separately,  but  within  the  comprehensive  scheme.  An  adequate  minimum 
ior  those  unable  to  work  might  initially  be  defined.  If  the  total  income  of 
eligible  persons  from  all  sources,  including  negative  tax  payments,  is  less 
t  lan  the  minimum,  they  would  be  able  to  apply  for  a  second  supplement 
to  bring  their  income  up  to  the  appropriate  level.  An  alternative,  and 
e\en  simpler  procedure  would  be  to  use  the  same  schedule  of  negative  tax 
rates  Tor  all,  but  to  define  more  generously  the  initial  exemptions  of  par¬ 
ticular  categories  of  recipients  so  that  the  highest  rate  of  negative  tax 
would  afford  an  adequate  minimum  income. 

A  universal  demogrant  scheme  runs  into  a  similar,  but  possibly  more 
serious,  conflict  given  the  possiblity  that  its  work  disincentive  effects  are 
likely,  to  be  more  acute  than  those  of  a  negative  income  tax.  The  solution 
again  lies  either  in  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  universal  demogrant 
principle  and  resort  to  partial  demogrants  for  those  in  need,  or  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  two  levels  of  demogrant,  a  relatively  low  basic  grant  for  all 
and  a  higher  grant  for  those  unable  to  work. 

III.  Economy 

d  he  third  objecti\e  of  a  guaranteed  income  scheme  is  economy,  or  the 
minimization  of  budgetary  costs  of  the  scheme.  A  universal  demogrant 
scheme  which  provides  a  basic  payment  to  all  regardless  of  need  would 
clearly  have  much  higher  budgetary  costs  than  a  negative  income  tax 
scheme  which  provides  income  grants  to  those  with  no  income  and  income 
supplements  to  those  whose  income  falls  below  the  poverty  line.  The 
objective  of  the  alleviation  of  poverty  suggests  the  following:  payments 
under  a  guaranteed  income  scheme  made  only  to  those  below  the  poverty 
line.  I  he  negative  income  tax  is  then  superior  to  a  universal  demogrant 
in  budgetry,  and  thus,  political  feasibility. 

IV.  Elimination  of  the  Means  Test 

In  many  respects  the  most  disagreeable  aspect  of  traditional  income 
maintenance  measures  has  been  the  associated  means  test,  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  individual  means  and  resources  of  each  applicant  as 
the  basis  of  financial  assistance.  Advocates  of  the  universal  demogrant 
approach  have  stressed  that  such  a  scheme  eliminates  the  necessity  of  any 
sort  of  eligibility  test. 

However,  a  negative  income  tax  which  seeks  to  supplement  incomes 
below  an  inadequate  level  requires  by  definition  an  elibility  test,  but  one 
far  removed  from  a  detailed  and  disagreeable  personalized  examination 
of  means  and  resources.  All  that  is  required  is  a  simple  income  statement 
foi  the  appropriate  period.  Such  a  statement  would  determine  the  approp¬ 
riate  negative  tax  payment  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  it  determines 
the  positive  tax  payable  by  those  in  taxpaying  brackets. 

V.  Administrative  Simplicity 

The  universal  demogrant  has  also  been  defended  on  grounds  of  its 
administrative  simplicity.  If  we  replaced  all  present  welfare  payments  by 
a  universal  demogrant  we  would  elminate  all  need  for  welfare  administra¬ 
tion.  Such  a  saving  would  have  to  be  weighed  against  the  increased  admini¬ 
strative  costs  of  the  increased  taxes  necessary  to  finance  the  scheme.  I 
think  that  the  simplest  answer  is  not  necessarily  the  most  appropriate  to 
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the  complex  problem  of  poverty,  and  that  if  a  demogrant  is  not  to  be  so 
high  as  to  create  formidable  incentive  problems  it  cannot  replace  all  spe¬ 
cific  aids  to  the  very  poor. 

A  negative  income  tax  scheme  does  not  raise  the  same  large  financing 
difficulties  as  the  demogrant.  Moreover,  as  it  operates  through  a  very 
simple  extension  of  the  present  income  tax  statement,  it  would  be  easy 
and  cheap  to  administer. 

Summary 

It  was  argued  above  that  the  overall  disincentive  effects  on  work  are 
likely  to  be  less  acute,  as  a  result,  the  real  economic  costs  lower  ivith  a 
negative  income  tax  than  with  a  universal  demogrant;  that  both  schemes 
run  into  a  conflict  of  adequacy  and  incentives  but  that  a  compromise 
solution  might  more  easily  be  attained  under  a  negative  income  tax,  and 
that  the  budgetry  costs  of  a  universal  demogrant  are  much  higher  and  its 
political  feasibility  less  as  a  consequence.  Also,  the  eligibility  test  for  a 
negative  income  tax  scheme  is  a  simple  extension  of  present  income  tax 
procedures  and  cannot  be  compared  to  a  means  test.  O perating  through 
the  existing  tax  mechanism,  a  negative  income  tax  is  not  likely  to  raise 
serious  administrative  difficulties.  Further,  a  negative  income  tax,  though 
probably  not  such  a  significant  stabilization  instrument  as  a  universal 
demogrant,  will  increase  the  stabilizing  effectiveness  of  the  personal 
income  tax. 

Is  Canada  Ready? 

The  whole  income  tax  structure  in  Canada  is  fluid  following  the 
report  of  the  Carter  Commission,  which  unequivocally  endorsed  equity  as 
the  primary  objective  in  tax  reforms,  and  suggested  a  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  definition  of  income,  together  with  progressive  tax  rates.  A  poverty- 
alleviating  programme  could  operate  through  such  a  new  income  tax 
system. 

Also,  it  now  seems  likely  that  within  a  few  years  all  Canadians  will 
be  covered  by  government  medical  insurance.  This  major  expenditure 
item  would  then  be  eliminated  for  all  families  and  a  realistic  minimum 
income  could  be  defined  without  regard  to  it. 

Further,  the  post-war  years  have  been  a  partial  adoption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  guaranteed  income,  e.g.  the  Canadian  Family  Allowance  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  Youth  Allowance  programme,  and  payment  of  Old  Age 
Security.  As  of  January  1st,  1967,  an  old  age  security  recipient  is  guaran¬ 
teed  a  minimum  income  of  $105.  per  month  or  $1,260  p.  a.  and  the 
scheme  does  provide  an  incentive  to  earn  outside  income. 

Finally,  there  is  substantial  evidence  of  persistent  poverty  in  Canada. 
Of  3.7  million  families  in  Canada  in  1961,  23%,  or  almost  one  family  in 
four,  received  less  than  $3,000;  one  family  in  eight  received  less  than 
$2,000.  Of  almost  250,000  families  ivith  a  female  head,  over  half  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000,  almost  two  fifths  lived  on  less  than  $2,000  and 
one-jifth  on  less  than  $1,000.  Certain  groups  were  in  particularly  poor 
position  such  as  the  aged.  The  position  of  the  Canadian  Indian  remains 
incredibly  poor,  75%  of  families  earning  less  than  $2,000  p.a.  and  45% 
earning  less  than  $1,000  p.a.  Certain  occupations,  of  which  farming  is 
the  classic  example ,  and  certain  regions,  with  the  Maritimes  in  general 
and  Newfoundland  in  particular  the  major  example,  tend  to  fare  badly 
on  average.  These  figures  stand  against  a  thorough  study  of  income  needs 
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in  Canada  which  suggest  minimum  income  needs  for  a  family  of  four  in 
an  urban  setting  of  from  $2, 600-$ 3,- WO,  for  two  adults,  $2, 000 -$2,500  and 
for  a  single  person  about  $1,5 00-$ 1,800.  Figures  for  rural  areas  are  roughly 
80%  of  the  urban. 

The  recent  reforms  in  social  security  and  welfare  legislation  will,  of 
course,  alleviate  this  situation.  T  ire  Old  Age  Security  Supplement  and, 
ultimately,  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  will  clearly  assist  the  aged  in  particu- 
lai  need  and  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan  will  greatly  improve  the  Provin¬ 
cial  General  Assistance  programmes.  The  system  remains  piecemeal, 
however,  and  some  significant  deficiencies  remain.  Benefits  under  the 
Canada  Assistance  Plan  are  given  on  the  basis  of  a  so-called  “needs  test” 
which  falls  somewhere  between  a  means  test  and  a  simple  income  test;  the 
technique  is  in  the  old  welfare  tradition.  Equally,  the  core  of  the  system 
which  has  evolved  is  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  which  is  financed  by  a 
contributory  system  of  1.8%  of  contributory  earnings  (earnings  over  $600) 
up  to  an  income  cut-off  of  $5,000  p.a.  Beyond  this  point  contributions 
remain  constant  and  therefore  fall  progressively  as  a  proportion  of  income. 
In  effect,  the  Canada  Pensions  Plan  is  financed  by  what  amounts  to  a 
highly  regressive  form  of  taxation.  Such  a  system  will  clearly  do  little  to 
alleviate  inequalities— rather  the  contrary— and  cannot  in  its  present  form 
be  a  sufficient  base  for  a  meaningful  “war  on  poverty.” 

In  sum,  considerable  poverty  exists  in  Canada,  the  recent  changes 
seem  inadequate  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  and  international 
comparison  suggests  that  Canada  is  lagging  in  the  area  of  welfare  expendi¬ 
tures.  A  recent  comparative  study  of  expenditure  on  public  health  and 
welfare  as  a  proportion  of  national  income  placed,  in  1962-63,  Canada  at 
9.4%  ahead  of  Australia  (8.2%,  and  the  U.S.A.  (7.0%)  but  still  behind  the 
United  Kingdom  (10.5%)  and  New  Zealand  (12.1%). 

A  Proposal  for  Canada 

Consider  first  the  general  scheme.  Present  Canadian  exemptions  for 
children  are  particularly  inadequate,  as  is  the  exemption  for  an  individual. 
Initially  the  exemptions  might  be  redefined  more  generously  at  $1,000 
for  an  individual,  $2,500  for  a  couple  and  $500  for  each  child.  A  progres¬ 
sive  scale  of  negative  tax  rates  based  on  unused  exemptions  might  then  be 
introduced,  ranging  from  50%  on  exemptions  of  $4,000  and  over,  45%  for 
$3,500  to  $3,900,  40%  for  $3,000  to  $3,499,  35%  for  $2,500  to  $2,999,  30% 
for  $2,000  to  $2,499,  25%  for  $1,500  to  $1,999,  20%  for  $1,000  to  $1,499 
and  15%  for  $500  to  $999.  This  scale  of  rates  illustrates  the  situation  of  a 
family  of  five  whose  earnings  gradually  rise  to  $4,000  at  which  time  their 
negative  tax  payment  becomes  zero.  Beyond  this  point,  of  course,  the  family 
would  pay  income  tax  at  present  rates.  The  progressive  rates  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  a  proportional  rate  in  that  they  sharply  reduce  the  effective 
tax  rate  on  additional  earnings.  Therefore  they  provide,  beyond  the 
initial  very  high  rate,  an  increasing  incentive  to  earn  income.  The  rate  on 
additional  earnings  up  to  the  cut-off  point  is  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
present  marginal  rate  on  the  first  thousand  dollars  of  taxable  income. 

A  reasonably  modest  scale  of  payments  and  a  built-in  minimization 
of  work  disincentives  have,  however,  the  effect  of  producing  inadequate 
payments  to  those  unable  to  work.  Under  the  proposed  scheme  an  elderly 
couple  with  total  exemptions  of  $2,500  would  receive  only  35%  of  $2,500 
or  $875;  this  payment  would  be  considerably  less  than  that  presently  pay¬ 
able  under  the  old  age  Security  System.  For  those  elderly  or  unable  to 
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work,  there  would  be  special  provision  of  an  additional  supplement  to 
bring  their  income  up  to  an  adequate  minimum. 

The  appropriate  definition  of  income  would  be  the  comprehensive 
“Carter”  definition— receipts  from  all  sources,  including  such  items  as 
gratuitous  transfers  through  gifts  and  inheritance,  capital  gains,  strike 
pay,  and  unemployment  compensation. 

To  pay  supplements  in  April  for  the  previous  year  denies  funds 
during  that  year.  Conversely,  a  prior  estimation  of  income  and  negative 
tax  payment  can  prove  wrong.  Possibly  the  best  procedure  would  be 
the  monthly  completion  of  a  simple  claim  form  by  those  whose  monthly 
income  would  qualify  for  a  supplement  if  continued  over  a  year.  A 
year-end  reconciliation  for  each  recipient  would  be  effected  in  the  same 
way  as  for  present  taxpayers.  New  techniques  of  computerized  tax  assess¬ 
ment  would  make  such  a  scheme  feasible,  though,  perhaps  a  little  com¬ 
plex  in  the  short  run. 

The  scheme  would  serve  as  the  core  of  a  rationalized  welfare  system 
and  would  be  intended  to  replace  almost  entirely  the  present  Old  Age 
Security  System,  Family  and  Youth  Allowances,  the  Canada  Assistance 
Plan  and  virtually  all  Provincial  General  Assistance  programmes.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  early  phase  of  the  scheme,  however,  we  might  need  to 
retain  residual  ad  hoc  assistance  payments  for  particular  cases  where  the 
rationalized  scheme  does  not  meet  needs. 

Two  aspects  of  the  present  social  security  system  would  be  retained. 
Short-term  unemployment  is  better  handled  through  wage-related  un¬ 
employment  compensation.  Provincial  minimum  wage  legislation  would 
also  be  needed  to  ensure  that  negative  tax  payments  did  not  lead  to 
sub-standard  wages. 

Statutory  provision  should  be  made  for  the  annual  or  biennial 
revision  or  payments  on  the  basis  of  an  overall  productivity  index;  in 
this  manner  recipients  would  participate  in  the  benefits  of  economic 
growth. 

Negative  tax  payments  should  be  related  to  regional  cost  of  living 
indexes  so  as  to  give  equal  real  value  of  payments  in  all  regions.  Also, 
to  protect  the  real  standard  of  living,  payments  should  automatically 
rise  as  the  regional  prices  rise. 

Net  budgetary  costs  would  be  the  difference  between  the  reduction 
in  or  elimination  of  present  welfare  costs  of  present  welfare  schemes 
minus  the  net  effect  on  tax  collections.  Federal  and  Provincial  govern¬ 
ments  now  spend  around  $2,500  million  p.a.  My  scheme  would  increase 
net  budgetary  costs  by  from  $1,500  -  $2,000  million  p.a. 


3.  Equitable  Taxation  —  An  Issue  for  Canadians 

(The  Church  and  the  Carter  Commission  Report) 

Mr.  Robert  Nielsen 
Editorial  Writer ,  Toronto  Star 

A  church  concerned  for  social  justice  and  moral  values  in  society 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  nation’s  taxation  system,  which,  more  than 
any  other  public  instrument,  determines  what  shall  be  the  rewards  of 
various  kinds  of  economic  activity  and  how  the  total  wealth  produced 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  people. 
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Certainly  no  church  can  Ire  indifferent  to  a  system  which: 

(a)  taxes,  wage  and  salary  earnings  but  not  winnings  from  gambling 
and  speculation; 

(b)  perpetuates  costly  tax  privileges  for  certain  well-established  and 
highly  profitable  industries; 

(c)  to  the  extent  that  it  redistributes  wealth  to  low-income  people, 
does  so  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  middle-income  group,  while 
leaving  loopholes  which  enable  the  wealthy  to  avoid  their  just 
share  of  taxation. 

Yet  these  are  indictments  of  the  Carter  Commission  Report  against 
our  present  Canadian  tax  system.  If  these  accusations  are  sustained,  and 
they  have  not  been  seriously  challenged,  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
present  system  should  be  reformed,  but  how.  Discussion  of  the  Carter 
Report  then  revolves  around  whether  the  nexu  system,  it  recommends  is  the 
correct  one ,  workable  in  practice,  and  as  favourable  to  economic  growth 
and  employment  as  the  existing  one. 

Equity  Is  the  Goal 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Carter  Report  is  equity— taxation  according 
to  ability  to  pay.  The  goal  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  supported  by  the 
church. 

The  commission  pursued  this  goal  of  equity  with  admirable  fidelity 
and  intelligence  in  framing  its  major  recommendations. 

Unless  a  tax  system  is  not  only  fair  but  is  also  seen  to  be  fair,  it  will 
breed  cynicism  and  dishonesty.  If  it  taxes  some  kinds  of  economic  gain 
less  than  others,  it  will  encourage  people  to  take  up  the  activities  that 
produce  such  gains,  even  if  these  activities  are  less  socially  useful  and 
economically  productive  than  others. 

It  is  inequitable,  as  the  commission  points  out,  that  a  man  who  works 
overtime  for  money  to  buy  a  car  is  taxed  on  the  extra  income  while  a  man 
who  buys  a  car  with  a  stock  market  profit  pays  no  tax  on  his  gain. 

(1)  The  Sub-Executive  of  the  General  Council  of  The  United  Church 
of  Canada,  meeting  on  August  31st,  1967,  expressed  itself  in  favour  of 
the  Carter  Commission  Report  on  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  concern  for  equity,  with  its  emphasis  on  ability  to  pay 
as  the  best  single  criterion  for  an  equitable  tax  structure,  is  a 
proper  guiding  principle  for  a  community  which  acknowledges 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  their  God. 

(2)  That  the  recognition  of  the  family  as  a  basic  tax  unit  accords 
with  the  concern  of  the  church  for  family  life. 

(3)  That  the  supression  of  evasions  and  abuses,  however  painful  to 
those  who  gain  by  them,  must  be  the  aim  of  those  who  would 
legislate  an  equitable  tax  system  in  a  free  society. 

Equity  clearly  requires  the  wider  definition  of  income  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  new  tax  system  proposed  by  Carter.  The  report  would 
make  Canada  the  first  country  to  base  taxation  on  the  “discretionary 
economic  power”  of  individuals  and  families— which  is  what  they  have 
left  to  spend  or  save,  frotn  all  sources,  after  meeting  their  needs.  It  would 
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bring  capital  gains  into  the  tax  base  as  well  as  family  allowances  and  other 
social  security  benefits,  strike  pay,  gifts  and  bequests  (except  within  the 
family  circle  of  parents  and  dependent  children) ,  luxurious  expense 
accounts,  sweepstakes  prizes,  gambling  winnings  and  windfalls  of  all  kinds. 

This  “neutrality”  as  between  different  kinds  of  economic  activity  is  a 
moral  gain  and  should  be  supported  by  the  church. 

The  existing  tax  system  is  more  generous  to  certain  activities  which 
are  anti  social  in  their  effects— such  as  land  speculation  and  gambling— than 
it  is  to  income  from  honest  work;  it  is  also  more  generous  to  certain 
businesses  and  industries  than  others.  These  inequities  Carter  would  end. 

Where  the  state  has  good  economic  or  social  reasons  for  encouraging- 
some  businesses  more  than  others  the  commission  urges  government  to 
put  its  aid  in  the  form  of  subsidies  (so  the  public  can  compare  benefits 
with  costs) ,  or  in  allowances  to  new  or  small  businesses  instead  of  the 
present  system  of  concealed  or  half-concealed  tax  privileges  to  established 
industries.  The  church  should  support  this  more  open  approach. 

Redistribution  of  Income 

The  Carter  Commission  consciously  sought  a  tax  pattern  which  would 
redistribute  income  from  the  wealthy  in  favour  of  the  people  at  the  low 
end  of  the  scale.  “This  redisribution  is  necessary,”  said  the  Commission,  “if 
we  are  to  achieve  greater  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Canadians  and 
make  it  possible  for  those  with  little  economic  power  to  attain  a  decent 
standard  of  living.”  When  some  three  to  four  million  Canadians  are 
regarded  as  poor  or  destitute,1  earning  553,000  or  less  per  family  unit, 
per  annum,  or  $1,500  or  less  per  individual  per  annum,  who  can  differ 
from  Carter’s  conclusions,  and  what  church  can  remain  neutral? 

The  existing  tax  system  begins  tapping  the  income  of  a  married 
couple  at  the  $2,000  level.  It  rarely  collects  more  than  40  per  cent  (some¬ 
times  much  less)  of  a  $1  million  income  as  defined  by  Carter;2  the 
maximum  rate  of  80  per  cent  is  easily  avoided.  Surely  a  tax  structure  can 
be  more  progressive  than  that,  in  practice,  without  oppressing  the  rich. 

d  he  Carter  Report  would  make  the  income  tax  more  progressive  in 
reality,  even  while  lowering  the  maximum  rate  from  80  to  50  per  cent. 
And  it  would  not,  Robin  Hood  fashion,  merely  take  from  the  rich  to  give 
to  the  poor.  Most  people  of  medium  and  even  fairly  high  income  ($15,000 
to  $25,000)  would  find  themselves  taxed  less  than  now  on  the  Carter  scale, 
and  much  less  if  a  substantial  part  of  their  income  came  from  share 
dividends  of  Canadian  companies.  Relief  for  people  in  this  range  would 
bring  Canadian  income  taxes  more  nearly  into  line  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  might  thus  curb  the  “brain  drain”  from  Canada. 

Is  the  Carter  System  Workable? 

A  commission  dominated  by  an  eminent  accountant  and  a  former 
civil  service  tax  expert  would  not  be  likely  to  recommend  a  system  that 
was  impossible  to  administer.  Scare  talk  about  armies  of  tax  spies  appears 
to  be  exaggerated.  rr 

Because  it  would  treat  many  more  kinds  of  economic  gain  as  taxable 
income,  the  Carter  system  would  undoubtedly  call  for  more  evaluators, 
appraisers  and  tax  accountants,  as  well  as  making  more  work  for  the 
individual  taxpayer  filling  out  his  annual  return.  However,  its  elimina¬ 
tion  of  many  “gray  areas”  in  the  present  tax  laws  might  conceivably 
mean  a  smaller  demand  for  tax  lawyers.  ; 
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Would  Carter  Slow  Economic  Growth? 

It  is  almost  unanimously  conceded  that  the  Carter  tax  system  would 
advance  equity,  but  many  businessmen,  a  scattering  of  academics  and 
several  conservative  politicians  contend  that  it  would  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  economic  growth,  and  would  thus  leave  most  people  worse  off  in 
teims  of  retained  income  than  they  would  if  the  present  system  were 
left  intact. 

Most  university  economists  disagree;  they  believe  the  Carter  recom¬ 
mendations  would  not  slow  Canadian  economic  growth,  and  might  even 
quicken  it. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  quality  and  content  of  the  opposing 
arguments. 

I  he  claims  that  the  Carter  system  would  discourage  growth  are 
usually  linked  to  a  protest  against  the  recommended  withdrawal  of  tax 
privileges  for  some  particular  industry,  such  as  petroleum,  mining,  bank¬ 
ing  or  life  insurance.  The  critics  rarely  attempt  to  assess  the  impact  of 
Carter  on  the  growth  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  except  to  say  that  a 
capital  gains  tax  will  discourage  risk-taking,  that  it  is  ill-suited  to  a 
young  country  like  Canada,  and  similar  easy  generalizations.  It  is  hard 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  most  of  these  critics  are  special  pleaders 
for  their  companies  or  industries. 

The  economists  go  at  it  more  profoundly  and  comprehensively.  They 
try  to  assess  the  effects  of  Carter  on  the  major  determinants  of  growth; 
labour  supply,  technological  change,  savings  and  investments.  They  note 
that  its  withdrawal  of  tax  privileges  from  certain  industries  would  be 
accompanied  by  100  23er  cent  tax  write-offs  for  capital  costs  for  certain 
small  businesses  and  for  the  mining  and  petroleum  industries;  tax  write¬ 
offs  for  mining  exploration  and  for  research. 

They  also  note  that  the  risk-dampening  effect  of  the  capital  gains 
tax  woidd  be  offset  by  tax  deductions  for  capital  losses,  and  generous 
averaging  of  income  for  tax  purposes. 

Even  the  critics  do  not  challenge  the  commission’s  expectation  that 
the  credit  allowed  to  shareholders  for  taxes  already  paid  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion  would  prompt  a  higher  flow  of  funds  from  the  public  into  stock 
investment. 

On  the  question  of  individual  incentives.  Professor  James  Cutt  of 
York  University  has  pointed  out  that  taxes  would  fall  sharply  for  quite 
high  earners  whose  income  is  derived  from  salaries.  The  tax  reductions 
would  be  11  per  cent  at  $10,000;  17  per  cent  at  $25,000;  27  per  cent  at 
$40,000;  and  21  per  cent  at  $70,000. 

The  Family  Unit 

The  commission  would  treat  the  family  unit— parents  and  dependent 
children— as  a  tax  entity.  This  conforms  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  marriage 
as  a  sharing  of  all  material  and  other  resources,  and  should  surely  have 
ivhole-hearted  support.  A  reservation  may  be  entered  at  one  point,  hoic- 
ever,  where  the  commission’s  tax  table  would  result  in  a  slight  tax  advan¬ 
tage  to  unmarried  couples  living  together,  over  married  couples  with  the 
same  total  income.  A  similar  question  might  be  raised  about  the  severance 
of  persons  from  their  former  family  units  on  marriage ,  even  though  not 
yet  self-supporting.  Such  marriages  of  young  and  still  dependent  persons 
may  be  regrettable  but  should  hardly  be  allowed  to  result  in  a  tax  which 
could  be  avoided  by  the  couple  simply  living  together. 


Under  the  family  unit  concept,  most  families  would  be  taxed  appre¬ 
ciably  lower  than  now,  whether  they  have  one  breadwinner  or  two  or  more 
earners.  For  example,  a  family  with  three  young  children,  mother  at 
home  and  father  earning  $5,000  a  year  would  keep  an  additional  week’s 
take-home  pay  per  year  ($87)  as  compared  to  its  tax  under  the  existing 
system. 

The  inclusion  of  children  to  age  21  in  the  family  unit,  or  to  age  25 
while  completing  post-secondary  education,  fits  the  Christian  view  of  the 
family  and  of  the  duty  of  parents  to  raise  and  educate  their  children  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

Exemption  of  the  surviving  spouse  and  dependent  children  from 
inheritance  and  gift  taxes  as  recommended  by  the  commission  is  in 
accord  also  with  the  same  philosophy. 

Allowances  for  Non-Discretionary  Expenditures 

Taxation  is  based  on  ability  to  pay,  the  commission  says,  when 
families  and  individuals  pay  taxes  that  are  proportionate  to  their  "discre¬ 
tionary  economic  power.  d  his  in  turn  is  defined  as  the  power  to  com¬ 
mand  goods  and  services  for  personal  use  after  meeting  personal  and 
family  obligations  and  expenditures. 

The  commission’s  judgment  of  non-discretionary  expenditures — rock- 
bottom  minimum  costs  of  living— is  reflected  in  its  proposal  for  a  zero 
tax  rate  to  an  income  of  $1,000  for  individuals  and  $2,100  for  families. 
At  this  point  a  question  must  be  raised. 

These  minimums  are  probably  too  low  under  present  conditions 
and  the  Church  should  say  so.  Few  individuals  begin  to  have  a  real  choice 
of  spending  at  $1,000  income,  and  few  families  enjoy  discretionary  spend¬ 
ing  power  when  their  income  barely  passes  $2,100. 

Low  income  people  should  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  here  and 
also  in  regard  to  tax  credits  allowed  for  dependent  children— $100  for  the 
first  child  and  $60  for  each  additional  child.  Although  these  would  save 
low  and  middle  income  families  more  money  than  the  present  exemptions 
from  taxable  income,  they  appear  unrelated  to  the  necessary  costs  of 
raising  children  today. 

Concessionary  Allowances 

In  addition  to  allowances  for  gifts  to  dependent  relatives  and  costs 
of  university  education,  the  commission  proposes  special  allowances  for 
medical  expenses,  for  the  special  costs  incurred  by  the  blind  and  the 
bedridden,  for  charitable  donations  and  for  costs  of  further  education 
and  training.  Both  these  objectives,  and  methods  of  these  allowances 
deserve  the  church’s  support. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  the  special  allowance  for  elderly  tax¬ 
payers  has  been  criticized,  but  the  need  for  the  special  allowances  would 
disappear  with  reasonable  allowances  for  increases  in  medical  costs.  The 
problems  of  the  indigent  aged  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  positive  pension 
and  allowance  programme,  not  by  a  tax  deduction  which  only  benefits 
those  with  enough  income  to  be  taxable. 

Pensions  and  Life  Insurance 

d  he  commission  pioposes,  in  effect,  continuation  of  the  present  tax 
treatment  of  basic  pensions — an  exception  to  its  rule  forbidding  tax  defer¬ 
ment.  This  exemption  is  justified  on  grounds  of  social  policy,  and  it  is 
hrmted  to  a  maximum  pension  of  $12,000  per  year  for  a  single  person 
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from  age  65.  A  high  maximum  is  allowed  to  a  family  unit  of  husband 
and  wile.  1  lie  exception  is  justified  on  grounds  of  encouraging  desirable 
practice  of  saving  for  an  old  age  without  permitting  the  present  use  of 
various  deferral  techniques  to  provide  large  tax  advantages  to  the  wealthy. 

The  commission  would  tax  the  excess  of  life  insurance  proceeds  over 
premiums  paid,  either  year  by  year  or  when  the  policy  became  a  claim. 
1  his  is  in  line  with  the  other  proposals  to  tax  all  increases  of  wealth. 

As  with  capital  gains,  however,  the  long  time  which  often  elapses 
between  the  payment  of  premiums  and  the  receipts  ot  benefits  may  permit 
inflation  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  gains.  Taxes  on  such  long-term  gains 
could  better  be  calculated  with  due  regard  for  the  declining  value  of  the 
dollar.  6 


Tax  Privileges,  Avoidances,  Abuses 

1  he  Carter  commission  would  appreciably  shift  tire  Canadian  tax 
burden  from  lower  and  middle  income  people.  This  shift  would  be  made 
possible  by  three  things: 

1.  The  comprehensive  tax  base,  tapping  gains  in  personal  and  family 
which  are  now  lightly  or  erratically  taxed  or  left  untouched; 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  special  tax  advantages  from  the  oil  and  mining- 
industries,  insurance  and  banking; 

o  7 

J.  Increased  tax  collections  from  non-resident  shareholders  in 
Canadian  companies— most  of  which  could  be  offset,  under  present 
rules,  against  the  taxes  they  pay  to  Washington. 

The  first  two  (but  not  the  third)  entail  the  ending  of  special  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities. 

Thus  equity  not  only  demands,  for  its  own  sake,  the  abolition  of  tax 
favours;  their  abolition  is  necessary  to  pay  for  a  more  progressive  tax 
system.  The  Carter  commission  does  not  propose  to  “soak  the  rich”  for 
the  pleasure  of  bringing  them  down,  and  the  new  proposals  certainly 
would  not  impoverish  them. 

Yet  these  proposals  have  raised  cries  that  the  report  is  “socialistic” 
and  biased  against  the  risk-taking  spirit  of  enterprise  which  Canada  needs. 
The  loudest  clamour  has  been  provoked  by  the  proposals  to  end  the 
privileged  status  of  capital  gains,  of  the  oil  and  mining  industries,  of  the 
banks  and  insurance  companies. 

The  voice  of  the  privileged  has  been  heard  loud  and  clear.  The 
Church  must  be  the  voice  of  those  without  privilege  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  that  voice  would  be  heard  on  the  side  of  the  report.  The  commis¬ 
sion  has  been  eminently  fair.  The  recommendation  to  tax  capital  gain 
as  income  is  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  to  deduct  capital  losses 
from  income  for  tax  purposes.  It  is  only  one  item  in  a  package  which 
would  include:  lower  tax  rates  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
on  income  as  now  defined;  permission  to  average  incomes  over  five  years 
to  moderate  taxes  on  “peak”  incomes;  full  credit  to  resident  shareholders 
for  Canadian  corporation  taxes;  and  generous  incentives  for  new  and 
small  businesses.  Aside  from  the  last-mentioned,  the  commission  plays  no 
favourites  in  the  business  world. 

That  is  hardly  a  blueprint  for  socialism.  In  particular,  the  proposal 
to  credit  Canadian  shareholders  for  taxes  already  paid  by  companies 
would  make  stock  investment  more  attractive  than  ever  before.  Its  enact¬ 
ment  should  bring  Canada  closer  to  a  genuine  people’s  capitalism,  not 
to  socialism. 
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The  execration  of  the  capital  gains  tax  probably  arises  from  the 
fact  that  capital  gain  is  the  last  means  of  large-scale  tax  avoidance  left  in 
Canada.  In  one  year  of  this  decade,  a  Canadian  made  $667,000  tax-free 
by  exercising  stock  options  paid  for  by  his  company.  No  more;  that 
loophole  is  closed.  Dividend-stripping,  another  powerful  device  for  the 
tax-free  enrichment  of  officers  at  the  expense  of  their  companies,  has 
been  declared  illegal  by  a  court.  Capital  gain,  mainly  through  the  stock 
market,  is  the  last  hope  for  wealth  without  taxation.  It  is  what  enables 
an  individual  to  pay  40  per  cent  or  less  on  a  million  dollar  income, 
instead  of  the  80  per  cent  prescribed  by  the  tax  table. 

The  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  mining  companies  amounts,  in 
effect,  to  an  exemption  of  one-third  of  their  income  from  tax.  They  get 
the  allowance  for  depleting  the  country’s  natural  resources,  and  the  favour 
costs  the  treasury  $150  million  a  year  (1964  basis).  Eighty-five  per  cent 
of  this  money  goes  to  eight  large  companies,  which  need  it  least.  As  one 
Calgary  oilman  said  candidly:  “The  beauty  of  the  depletion  allowance 
is  that  it  rewards  the  successful.’’ 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  tax-free  “inner  reserves”  of  banks  can 
hardly  be  criticized  when  the  ratio  of  these  reserves  to  bank  assets  is 
more  than  20  times  the  actual  loss  experience  of  the  banks  in  the  past 
20  years.  And  the  failure  to  tax  the  flourishing  life  insurance  companies 
like  other  businesses  cost  the  treasury  $75  million  in  1964. 

The  Carter  commission  would  not  limit,  much  less  deny,  the  rewards 
of  successful  individuals  and  companies.  It  would  insist  that  they,  like 
everyone  else,  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes  on  gains  in  wealth.  The  outcry 
against  the  Carter  report  has  come  from  a  very  small  section  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  people— not  more  than  the  top-earning  tivo  to  five  per  cent,  according 
to  a  speaker  at  a  Canadian  Tax  Foundation  Conference.  But  because  of 
the  lack  of  any  comparable  outcry  for  the  report  from  the  unorganized 
millions  of  loiver  and  middle  income  taxpayers,  there  is  a  clear  danger 
that  the  report  will  be  shelved.  It  may  become  an  academic  document  to 
ivhich  professors  refer  wistfully  when  they  are  talking  about  an  ideal  tax 
system,  rather  than  a  practical  charter  of  just  taxation  for  Canadians. 
The  Church  should  urgently  support  the  Carter  report  as  a  magnificent 
document  which  deserves  to  be  implemented  in  the  main. 

3 Page  148,  Dead  or  Alive— 41st  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  E.  and  S.S. 

2Page  177  -  180,  Canada  and  Its  Future— 42nd  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  E.  and  S.S. 


4.  Towards  Responsible  Management  -  Labour 

Relations 

Dr.  David  Summers 
Religion  -  Labour  Council  of  Canada 

Technological  developments  are  creating  social  change!  Surely  such 
a  statement  is  a  truism  which  requires  no  defence.  What  is  often  over¬ 
looked  is  that  such  social  change  underlies  much  labour  unrest. 

Recently  an  official  of  a  western  provincial  labour  department 
seriously  made  the  claim  that  in  no  dispute  in  his  jurisdiction  had  techno¬ 
logical  development  been  a  major  factor.  Perhaps  he  did  not  have  the 
eyes  to  see  that  the  near  business  failure  he  was  blaming  for  some  bitter 
disputes  were  themselves  evidence  that  obsolete  processes  cannot  long 
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remain  viable  alongside  of  automated  competition.  Inter-union  rivalries, 
another  reason  given  for  work  stoppages,  often  arise  because  the  juris¬ 
dictions  based  on  clearly  defined  skills  no  longer  reflect  the  skills  and 
techniques  now  in  use.  Grievances  concerning  expanded  seniority  lists 
and  political  tensions  surrounding  high  levels  of  unemployment  have  a 
high  correlation  with  obsolescence  of  skills  once  in  high  demand  and 
greatly  increased  production  by  plants  employing  the  same  number  or 
even  fewer  production  people. 

The  basic  question  that  must  be  asked  is:  “Can  our  present  methods 
of  labour-management  relations  meet  the  new  stresses  and  strains  created 
by  the  accelerating  rate  of  technological  change?”  The  answer  is  a  clear 
and  resounding  “No!"  Yet  the  answer,  short  of  revolution,  must  be  found 
by  the  people  and  institutions  presently  involved  in  the  process.  They 
must  be  enabled  to  find  neiv  relationships. 

There  are  clear  evidences  that  some  of  the  people  and  institutions 
are  seriously  grappling  with  these  problems.  The  Federal  Government 
has  a  "Task  Porce”  studying  the  situation  and  making  recommendations. 
Chief  Justice  Rand  is  heading  a  commission  for  the  Ontario  Government. 
The  Canadian  Labour  Congress  will  soon  be  considering  a  report  calling 
for  revision  of  its  own  structure.  Many  corporations  are  undergoing 
extensive  evaluation  and  re-formation.  Yet  no  clear  directions  have 
emerged;  nor  in  the  course  of  events  is  there  likely  to  be  the  spectacular 
turning  point  for  which  some  people  are  looking. 

Changes  come  in  the  accommodations  people  make  to  specific  prob¬ 
lems.  As  unions  and  corporations,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Labour  Management  Consultative  Service  or  social  scientists  from 
the  academic  field,  find  solutions  to  specific  problems  created  by  the 
introduction  of  new  production  techniques,  patterns  are  being  formed. 
As  the  Governments  devise  social  welfare  programmes  and  try  to  cope 
with  manpower  problems,  public  policy  is  being  shaped.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  trends  we  see  taking  shape  today  will  be  seen  by  history  as  of 
critical  significance. 

Current  Trends 

In  a  paper  commissioned  by  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  Jean- 
Real  Cardin  observes  that  “Canada,  like  the  United  States,  is  psycho¬ 
logically  ill-prepared  to  accept  the  idea  of  an  active  manpower  policy.  .  .  . 
Individualism  and  freedom  of  decision  in  economic  and  social  matters, 
freedom  of  contract  and  of  business,  and  competition  in  product  and 
labour  markets  involved  in  the  decentralization  of  the  processes  of 
decision  .  .  .  mean  that  the  agents  of  economic  life  are  .  .  .  wary  of 
collective  decisions.”1 

Even  in  the  labour  movement  there  is  a  lack  of  an  overriding 
solidarity.  “.  .  .  the  labour  movement  has  adopted,  almost  without 
modification,  the  scale  of  values  of  the  society  in  which  it  has  developed. 

.  .  .  ‘Business  unionism’  prevails,  operating  within  economic  structures 
based  on  the  postulates  of  a  traditional  capitalist  economy:  private  owner¬ 
ship,  free  enterprise,  freedom  of  contract,  the  wage  earning  system,  the 
principle  of  competition  in  goods  and  labour  markets,  etc.”2 

If  Cardin  is  correct  in  his  analysis,  and  I  believe  he  is  in  his  basic 
contention,3  then  we  can  see  some  of  the  underlying  reasons  why  the 
current  style  of  collective  bargaining  cannot  adequately  cope  with  the 
emerging  problems  of  modern  technology. 
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The  Coloration  Growth 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  in  his  recent  book  The  New  Industrial 
Stale  deals  with  the  societal  implications  of  scientific  technology. 

Modern  methods  of  production  require  immense  amounts  of  capital, 
long  periods  of  preliminary  planning,  high  degrees  of  minute  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  complex  co-ordination.  The  successful  corporation  must  be 
able  to  predict  the  availability,  quality,  quantity  and  price  of  its  raw 
products  months  and  even  years  before  its  product  can  be  placed  on  the 
market.  It  must  also  be  able  to  predict  the  desires  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  its  customers  before  it  has  committed  itself  to  long  production 
runs.  It  must  be  able  to  plan  in  detail  its  own  operations,  and  will 
resist  any  interference  in  that  planning  process. 

Galbraith  suggests  that  the  exercise  of  power  in  our  society  is  chang¬ 
ing,  particularly  with  the  advent  of  the  large  “mature"  corporation.  Just 
as  the  prestige,  status,  and  power  conferred  by  the  possession  of  land  was 
transferred  to  the  great  entrepeneurs  of  the  industrial  revolution,  so  that 
of  the  bankers  and  financiers  is  now  being  transferred  to  those  large 
corporations  who  can  generate  their  own  capital  needs  out  of  retained 
earnings.  Even  presidents  of  large  industrial  concerns  find  their  freedom 
of  decision-making  greatly  limited  by  the  important  technical  advice  of 
highly  qualified  experts  in  specialized  fields.  The  power  of  decision  is 
in  fact  exercised  by  a  team  of  specialists  that  Galbraith  designates  by 
the  term  “technostructure.” 

In  the  large  mature  corporation  (it  is  important  to  realize  that  this 
does  not  include  large  numbers  of  businesses  and  industrial  operations 
that  still  operate  on  an  entrepeneurial  base)  those  actually  making  the 
economic  decisions  are  not  “wary  of  collective  decisions”;  but  they  are 
jealous  of  the  autonomy  of  the  particular  collectivity  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  They  resist  the  uncertainties  introduced  when  other  groups  share 
in  the  decision-making  process. 

A  great  corporation  works  out  the  complex  inter-relationships  of 
resource  locations,  transportation  costs,  market  possibilities,  capital  needs, 
profit  anticipations,  etc.,  and  decides  to  close  operations  in  one  location 
and  to  invest  its  resources  in  modern  equipment  elsewhere.  This  is  not 
the  decision  of  an  entrepeneur  intent  on  maximizing  his  profit.  It  is 
the  combination  of  a  multitude  of  decisions  made  by  engineers,  econom¬ 
ists,  market  analysts,  cybernetic  specialists,  etc.,  most  of  whom  are  em¬ 
ployees  on  salary  whose  motivations  are  not  exactly  those  of  an  owner 
entrepreneur.  To  add  into  their  calculations  the  community  costs  of 
dealing  with  a  ghost  town  in  one  area  and  of  building  new  roads,  schools, 
and  hospitals  in  another  is  to  introduce  complications  into  their  planning, 
but  it  still  leaves  them  with  calculable  technical  problems.  But,  such 
problems  are  by  their  very  nature  political.  Unions,  municipal  bodies, 
political  parties,  and  governments  will  want  their  place  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process.  The  results  become  exceedingly  unpredictable  and  the 
social  responsibility  rather  great.  Appeals  are  then  raised  to  the  partially 
outmoded  but  still  effective  precepts  of  an  individualistic  entrepreneurial 
system  where  each  person  looks  after  his  own  interests,  and  somehow  the 
common  good  looks  after  itself.  Society  does  not  yet  have  the  under¬ 
standing  and  social  machinery  to  adequately  cope  with  such  emer<nn°- 
problems.  b  6 
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Unions’  Response 

Unions  recognize  this  growing  complexity.  To  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  unresolved  by  collective  bargaining  they  are  intent  on  forming  a 
political  instrument  through  which  changes  can  be  made  legislatively. 
But  they  still  trust  the  traditional  mode  of  collective  bargaining:  “Collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  since  the  beginning  of  the  labour  movement,  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  proposals  and  counter  proposals,  of  give  and  take,  or  to  put  it 
in  its  crudest  formulation,  of  horse  trading.  Even  where  it  has  been 
conducted  in  good  faith  there  has  always  been  present  in  the  background 
the  possibility  of  a  strike  or  lockout  in  case  of  ultimate  disagreement. 
In  other  words,  back  of  all  negotiations  is  always  the  potential  exercise 
of  the  strike  or  lockout.  This  combination  of  negotiations  and  force 
when  left  to  itself  has  been  the  most  productive  in  solving  labour 
disputes.”4 

I  believe  an  important  principle  contained  in  this  statement  may  be 
hidden  by  the  emphasis  on  “horse  trading.”  The  relationship  of  labour 
and  management  must  mature  beyond  the  “zero  game”  where  what  one 
side  gains  the  other  loses.  The  threat  of  the  strike  or  lockout,  where  both 
sides  lose,  must  be  supplemented  by  the  lure  of  a  common  goal  where 
both  sides  win.  And  this  must  be  done  in  the  context  of  the  whole  of 
society  so  the  consumer  too  can  share  in  the  gains.  But,  as  we  pursue 
these  lofty  objectives  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  principle  of  responsi¬ 
bility  contained  in  the  above  quote.  If  we  believe  in  participatory 
democracy  the  relations  of  labour  and  management  must  not  be  restruc¬ 
tured  to  relieve  either  party  of  the  responsibility  of  decision  and  action. 

While  the  present  mode  of  industrial  relations  gives  little  promise 
of  coping  with  the  emerging  problems  of  industrial  life,  it  is  the  parties 
most  directly  concerned,  labour,  management,  and  government,  that  must 
negotiate  the  day  by  day  decisions  which  will  make  up  the  answers,  good 
or  bad,  to  these  problems.  What  directions  then  should  be  considered 
by  those  who  must  make  the  decisions? 

The  Canadian  Labour  Congress  has  adopted  a  statement  of  policy 
with  respect  to  its  efforts  to  cope  with  technological  developments.  It  is 
worth  close  scrutiny: 

Automation  and  Technical  Change 

“The  responsibility  for  dealing  with  such  a  broad  subject  as  automa¬ 
tion  and  technological  change  is  one  which  must  be  shared  by  all  sections 
of  society.  In  considering  its  policy  toward  these  matters  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  has  regarded  major  responsibilities  in  this  fashion: 

Government  Responsibilities— 

—Implementation  of  a  carefully  planned  full  employment  policy. 

—Pursuit  of  an  active  labour  market  policy. 

—Development  of  a  fully  integrated  and  portable  social  security  system. 

—Undertaking  of  an  extensive  program  of  research. 

—Enactment  of  necessary  changes  in  federal  and  provincial  legislation 
to  make  automation  a  negotiable  item  in  collective  agreements. 
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Management  Responsibilities— 

—Revision  of  the  present  attitude  on  the  so-called  “Theory  of  residual 
management  rights”. 

—Co-operation  with  government  and  labour  in  programs  designed 
to  facilitate  adjustment  with  a  minimum  of  hardship  on  employees 
and  communities. 

Union  Responsibilities— 

—Designation  of  protective  clauses  aimed  at  dealing  with  problems 
associated  with  adjustment  to  social  change  as  prime  goals  in  future 
negotiations. 

—Insistence  on  the  enactment  of  necessary  amendments  to  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  and  similar  provincial 
statutes  aimed  at  making  adjustment  to  such  changes  an  appropriate 
subject  for  collective  bargaining. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  attempting  to  meet  this  great  social 
challenge  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  the  adoption  of  a  realistic 
man-power  program  related  to  employment  policy. 

Such  a  program  should  include: 

—A  continuing,  up-to-date  research  program  to  carry  out  analysis 
and  forecasting  of  changes  in  the  labour  market. 

—A  nation-wide  network  of  adult  training  centres  to  retrain  men 
and  women  for  new  jobs  requiring  higher  and  different  skills. 

—A  massive  program  of  technical-vocational  training  for  adolescents 
and  pre-employment  youth  to  prepare  them  for  the  kind  of  labour 
market  they  will  face  on  leaving  school. 

—A  program  of  financial  and  other  assistance  to  workers  and  their 
families  who  wish  to  move  to  other  parts  of  the  country  in  pursuit 
of  employment. 

—A  program  of  financial  assistance  to  maintain  workers  during  re¬ 
training  or  during  transition  between  jobs. 

—A  first  rate  placement  service. 

—A  program  for  recruiting  immigrant  workers,  related  to  the  Canadian 
labour  market  situation  and  providing  for  their  integration  into 
the  labour  market. 

Associated  services  such  as  vocational  guidance  and  counselling, 
civilian  rehabilitation,  programs  for  agricultural  workers  and  special 
programs  for  women. 

—An  education  program  to  inform  employers,  workers  and  youth  of 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  labour  market  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  manpower  programs.” 

These  recommendations  concerning  the  responsibilities  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  Labour  and  Government  rightly  point  up  the  need  for  changes  in 
approach  by  all  parties  involved.  But  what  is  most  needed  are°those 
processes  which  will  assist  people  to  adopt  the  needed  changes.  We  are 
not  suggesting  that  we  know  precisely  what  those  changes  are;  we  are 
suggesting  that  the  relationships  between  the  parties  must  partake  less  of 
horse-trading  and  more  of  dialogue  ’  where  there  is  a  real  attempt  to 
understand,  rather  than  to  defeat,  the  other  side. 
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Towards  Dialogue 

The  main  obstacles  to  labour  management  co  operation  in  Canada, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  technological  change,  arise  from  the  traditional 
conflict  between  “management  rights”  and  the  methods  used  by  unions  to 
safeguard  “job  security.”5  If  we  are  to  overcome  this  barrier  we  need  to 
increase  the  how  of  information.  Not  only  must  the  parties  directly  con¬ 
cerned  have  access  to  wider  ranges  of  information  and  deeper  analyses  of 
it,  but  also  much  of  that  information  must  be  widely  disseminated  to  the 
public.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  information  the  public  now  receives  is 
carefully  selected  to  support  the  position  of  one  side  or  another  in  the 
contest.  Our  need  is  not  more  propaganda!  It  is  communication ! 

This  observation  leads  us  directly  into  another  important  area.  It  is 
imperative  for  both  labour  and  management  to  reappraise  the  principles 
that  govern  their  action.  If  Galbraith’s  analysis  has  any  validity,  many  of 
our  problems  arise  from  well  intentioned  efforts  that  are  based  on  valid 
understandings  of  obsolete  forms  of  organization  in  our  society. 

Some  segments  of  management  already  are  involved  in  a  profound 
reassessment  of  the  organization  of  human  resources;  these  kinds  of  insights 
must  be  applied  vigorously  in  all  the  areas  where  an  uncritical  appeal  to 
“management  rights”  is  an  “easy  out.”  Some  sectors  of  labour  are  calling 
for  participation  in  the  decisions  affecting  the  life  and  work  of  employees; 
there  is  required  a  very  wide  recognition  that  such  participation  in  deci¬ 
sion-making  involves  co-operation  in  implementing  such  decisions.  A 
correlative  understanding  of  the  legislative  role  is  also  required  if  govern¬ 
ment  action  is  going  to  be  creative  leadership  rather  than  restrictive  inter¬ 
vention. 

The  rethinking  of  basic  principles  is  not  something  which  happens 
easily  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  nor  is  it  a  luxury  which  one  group  can 
afford  while  its  colleagues  and  competitors  are  working  out  more  effec¬ 
tive  destructive  strategies.  What  may  be  required  is  the  initiative  of  a 
group  which  has  no  vested  interest  in  the  dispute  itself.  The  Labour- 
Management  Study  Group  under  the  Dalhousie  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 
has  been  able  to  create  some  channels  of  communication  and  to  initiate 
a  fundamental  examination  of  a  number  of  relationships  between  labour, 
management,  and  government.  Perhaps  a  similar  function,  utilizing  the 
best  of  the  understandings  and  skills  of  the  social  sciences,  can  assist  in 
the  development  of  new  modes  of  relationship. 

If  collective  bargaining  is  to  be  revised  to  retain  the  responsibility  of 
the  parties  immediately  concerned  and  to  serve  the  common  good,  then  it 
must  be  enlarged  to  include  broad  social  and  economic  questions.  It  is 
in  the  area  of  social  and  economic  policy,  where  a  single  plant  or  firm 
has  little  power  to  change,  that  many  of  the  problems  exist.  Because  our 
legal  framework  requires  bargaining  at  the  local  level,  bargaining  com¬ 
mittees  are  frequently  trying  to  solve  problems  at  the  level  of  their  specific 
expression  on  the  factory  floor.  At  this  level  they  are  often  insolvable, 
leading  to  compromise  arrangements,  the  best  that  can  be  done  so  long 
as  the  underlying  issues  are  not  considered. 

The  implication  is  therefore  that  much  collective  bargaining  must 
take  place  at  a  higher  level— at  the  level  of  the  corporation  or  of  a  whole 
industry  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  governments. 

There  is  much  discussion  of  the  relevance  of  European  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  systems  where  there  are  national  tri  partite  industry,  research  and 
bargaining  councils.  In  Canada  we  still  lack  the  organization  on  the  part 
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of  management  by  means  of  which  it  could  enter  into  such  relationships 
with  both  labour  and  government,  but  perhaps  even  more  we  lack  the  will 
to  seriously  grapple  with  national,  social  and  economic  problems  from  a 
common  base.  We  are  still  intent  on  solving  the  nation’s  problems  “our” 
way  without  really  listening  to  another’s  point  of  view.  We  implement  this 
individualistic  approach  not  only  through  the  fragmentation  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  process,  but  also  by  tieing  it  rigidly  to  contracts  with  specific 
termination  dates.  Negotiations  are  largely  limited  to  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  the  writing  of  a  new  contract.  In  a  technological  society  which  is 
always  in  a  state  of  flux  and  change  stability  is  not  found  by  tieing  one 
factor  to  an  inflexible  contract.  Means  must  be  found  to  develop  an 
ongoing  continuous  problem  solving  operation  in  which  the  union  and  the 
management  are  social  partners. 

1  echnological  developments  are  forcing  social  change!  Companies, 
Unions,  and  Governments  are  adopting  changes,  but  are  at  critical  points 
hung  up  because  of  customary  ways  of  thinking,  traditions,  and  out¬ 
moded  working  hypotheses.  I  hese  you  and  I  must  help  to  challenge  and 
to  replace  by  clear  definition  of  the  real  issues  of  our  society. 

'Jean-Real  Cardin —Canadian  Labour  Relations  in  an  Era  of  Technological  Change — 
Economic  Council  of  Canada  Special  Study  No.  6,  1967,  p.  1. 

"Cardin,  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

°I  would  disagree  with  the  implication  that  somehow  labour  ought  to  transcend  the 
scale  ot  values  of  the  society  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part.  In  actual  fact  labour’s 
philosophy  is  critical  of  these  very  postulates  while  its  actions  are  determined  by  situa- 
tions  created  by  a  society  which  has  in  fact  accepted  them.  It  should  not  be  surprising 
then  it  labour  s  practical  decisions  can  sometimes  be  criticized  as  not  being  in  accord 
with  the  ideals  it  professes. 

t  i  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  to  the  Royal  Commission  Inquiry  Into 

Labour  Disputes,  Commissioner  Hon.  Ivan  C.  Rand,  LL.D.  Dec.  1966  p  5 

6Cardin— Ibid. 


5.  Organized  Labour  in  Canada 

Jurgen  Hesse 

The  Labour  Statesman ,  Vancouver ,  B.C. 

Organized  laboui  in  Canada — as  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe _ 

staited  out  as  an  underdog  movement  with  all  the  trappings  of  a  quasi- 
feudal  system  forcing  the  workers  to  assume  a  militant  stance.  Today, 
after  a  hundred  years  of  bitter  struggle  against  the  institutions  of  manage- 
merit,  the  establishment  and  the  nouveau-riche  economic  hierarchy,  the 
struggle  has  become  a  rearguard  action. 

Whereas  organized  labour  in  all  civilized  countries — to  name  just 
Britain,  West  Germany,  Sweden  and  the  United  States — has  been  accepted 
if  not  as  an  equal  partner  then  as  a  tolerated  partner  of  big  business,  most 
provincial  governments  in  Canada  cling  desperately  to  cynical  anti-labour 
laws  that  keep  labour  in  an  anachronistic  underdog  position. 

Ex  Parte  Injunctions 

The  single  most  despised  legislation  in  Canada  is  the  law  that  permits 
and  encourages  courts  to  grant  ex  parte  injunctions  against  striking  labour 
unions  in  a  legal  dispute.  To  understand  organized  labour’s  bitter  reaction 
to  the  ex  parte  injunctions  we  must  understand  their  intent.  An  employer 
may  apply  to  the  court  for  an  ex  parte  injunction  when  he  “anticipates  ” 
for  instance,  that  there  could  be  violence  on  the  picket  line. 
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The  union  involved  in  the  dispute  has  no  immediate  recourse  before 
the  courts.  In  several  celebrated  cases  across  Canada  in  the  past  two  years, 
ex  parte  injunctions  have  been  credited  with  breaking  a  legal  strike. 
Numerous  trade  union  officials,  17  in  British  Columbia  alone,  have  been 
imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court  following  ex  parte  injunction  pro¬ 
cedures.  At  present,  an  Ontario  royal  commission  is  looking  into  the  entire 
question  of  injunctions. 

But  labour  s  complaints  do  not  stop  at  the  injunction  issue.  In  British 
Columbia,  for  example,  another  law  forbids  information  picketing,  and 
trade  unions  may  not  support  a  political  party  with  checkoff  funds,  as 
their  counterparts  may  in  Ontario. 

All  these  laws  have  created  not  only  mistrust  between  labour  union, 
provincial  governments  and  management  but  have  cost  the  unions  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  litigation  fees  and  court  costs — money 
they  could  ill  afford  and  that  would  have  been  better  spent  for  educational 
purposes. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  relations  a  down-to-earth  labour-management 
dialogue  is  still  utopian.  Instead  of  a  dialogue  between  equal  partners 
there  is  the  constant  snarl  of  suspicion,  and  negotiations  are  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hate,  bitterness  and  vengeful  spite.  Outside  contract 
negotiations  and  with  the  exception  of  infrequent  labour-management  con¬ 
ferences  sponsored  by  labour  departments  (conferences  at  which  both  sides 
state  their  views  and  go  home  convinced  the  opponent  is  wrong)  there  are 
no  attempts  at  talks  that  could  lead  to  a  meaningful  and  lasting  labour- 
management  peace. 

I  he  reason  is  manifold:  In  the  first  place,  North  American  business 
practices-and  therefore  the  countertactics  as  employed  by  labour-have 
traditionally  been  of  the  rough-and-tumble  variety.  (May  the  toughest  guy 
win.) 

Secondly,  the  free  enterprise  syndrome  has  pervaded  the  minds  of 
businessmen  to  the  extent  they  are  not  willing  to  recognize  the  legitimate 
existence  of  organized  labour.  This  is  still  true  today.  And  thirdly,  the 
governments  in  Canada  cater  to  business  interests  and  lobbies  to  a  greater 
extent  than  did  the  governments  of,  let’s  say,  Europe. 

Material  Interests  Paramount 

Today,  decades  after  the  industrial  revolution  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  age  of  electric  circuitry  to  speak  with  Marshall  McLulian,  rank  materi¬ 
alism  is  still  the  credo  uppermost  in  businessmen’s  and  trade  unionist’s 
minds.  The  rank  and  file  union  members  want  more  wages  and  better 
fringe  benefits,  and  all  too  often  they  don’t  care  about  the  quality  of 
life  as  it  is  undergoing  a  drastic  change. 

The  business  community  in  Canada  is  not  doing  much  better.  Profits 
occupy  their  minds,  “responsibility”  to  their  shareholders,  untaxed  capital 
gain,  and  gentle  corporation  taxes.  They  are  not  willing  even  to  discuss 
sharing  the  profits  with  the  labour  force  in  the  form  of  bonuses  or  com¬ 
pany  shares.  While  everywhere  in  Europe  companies  have  made  their 
employees  co-owners,  Canadian  and  American  firms  still  hire  and  fire  at 
will.  Loyalty  to  one’s  company  is  virtually  unknown  here. 

That  is  why  the  term  job  security  appears  so  often  in  the  vocabulary 
of  trade  unionists.  Job  security  among  the  blue  collar  workers  is  a  yet  very 
distant  goal— it  is  not  a  right  accorded  by  the  employers  per  se.  For  that 
reason,  many  unions  have  insisted  on  seniority  clauses,  clauses  that  protect 
the  older  workers  who  find  it  naturally  more  difficult  finding  new  or 
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retaining  current  jobs.  So  many  of  today’s  work  force  are  young,  and  the 
competition  for  jobs  is  keen. 

The  biggest  factor  in  job  security— automation  and  cybernation— is 
being  felt  by  the  average  trade  unionist  as  a  real  threat,  but  more  a  threat 
of  the  future  decades  than  a  real  menace  at  present.  Only  the  largest 
unions  have  been  able  to  secure  the  kind  of  astute  research  directors  and 
research  staff  that  are  able  to  relate  the  bland  term  automation  to  the 
individual  union  member’s  needs. 

Many  in  the  labour  force  do  not  really  understand  the  implications  of 
automation  and  cybernation.  After  all,  these  terms  are  part  of  a  highly 
technical  jargon  peculiar  to  highly  trained  professionals.  Thus  the  gap 
between  what  the  term  actually  means,  and  what  the  trade  unionist  under¬ 
stands  it  to  mean,  widens.  No  wonder  some  labour  officials,  and  especially 
the  rank  and  file,  see  red  when  they  hear  of  automation. 

In  an  age  of  electric  circuitry,  or  communication,  in  an  age  of  un¬ 
precedented  knowledge  explosion,  the  trade  union  official  who  came  up 
from  the  ranks  is  hard  put  not  to  become  first  suspicious  and  then  bellig¬ 
erent  as  he  is  confronted  with  what  he  rightly  considers  gobbledegook. 

What  are  the  facts  behind  this  bewildering  array  of  technicalities? 
Automation  is  doing  away  with  a  certain  number  of  jobs  every  year  in 
Canada.  In  British  Columbia,  automation  in  the  forest  industry  marches 
on.  While  productivity  increases  from  year  to  year,  the  work  force  does 
not,  or  at  best  at  a  snail’s  pace. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  modern  production  methods  and 
sophisticated  machinery  have  made  the  logger’s,  the  sawyer’s  and  the  mill¬ 
wright’s  job  more  seasonally  independent  than  ever.  Some  fallers  work 
during  the  entire  year,  and  only  a  hazardous  fire  season  or  extreme  snow¬ 
falls  cause  temporary  layoffs.  As  little  as  ten  years  ago  this  was  different. 

It  is  also  true  that  seasonal  jobs,  along  with  those  in  the  forest 
industry,  are  on  the  wane  in  British  Columbia  and  most  other  Canadian 
provinces.  It  is  this  dichotomy  in  the  practical  applications  of  automation 
and  advanced  technology  that  make  a  clearcut  understanding  of  these 
terms  so  difficult. 

Of  course,  automation  and  the  shorter  work  week  that  ensues  open 
up  another  can  of  worms.  Increasing  time  for  leisure  activities  could 
well  become  a  threat  to  the  mental  well  being  of  the  workers.  Many 
are  still  not  able  to  cope  with  leisure  because  leisure  activities  (meaning 
the  enrichment  of  oneself  in  the  fields  of  the  arts,  literature,  theatre 
and  so  on)  are  still  the  prerogative  of  the  so-called  intellectuals. 

As  demands  grow  for  blue  collar  workers  with  at  least  grade  12 
education,  the  capacity  of  making  leisure  meaningful,  something  other 
than  watching  spectator  sports  or  engaging  in  the  typical  Canadian  pas¬ 
time  of  huntin’  and  fishin’,  will  grow  along,  albeit  at  a  much  slower  rate 
than  desirable. 

If  labour  wants  to  make  an  even  more  significant  contribution  to 
society  than  it  has — and  there  are  widely  diverging  opinions  on  whether 
it  has  at  all  in  the  past— it  must  draw  more  workers  into  its  ranks  than 
it  has  at  present. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  work  force  is  organized  in 
labour  unions,  whereas  in  British  Columbia  this  percentage  is  up  to  44 
per  cent.  Its  poorest  showing  is  among  the  white  collar  workers,  the 
group  most  apt  to  grow  in  an  age  of  automation.  Not  one  union  in 
British  Columbia  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  organize  the  office  staff 
of  large  companies.  One  reason  is,  of  course,  that'  there  are  too  many 
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small  unions,  and  that  they  too  often  raid  one  another  for  members, 
instead  of  joining  efforts  to  recruit  new  members  among  the  white  collar 
employees. 

Inter-union  rivalries  are  played  up  with  glee  in  an  almost  exclusively 
anti-union  press.  Employers  generally  cannot  be  blamed  for  watching 
these  fratricidal  tendencies  with  joy  in  their  hearts  and  an  admonishing 
tut-tut  on  their  lips.  The  rivalries  suit  big  companies  well,  for  they 
mean  that,  come  negotiation  time,  they  can  deal  with  three  or  four 
unions  separately  and  can  play  one  against  the  other.  Had  they  one  big 
union  to  negotiate  with,  the  companies  wotdd  be  faced  with  solidarity  on 
the  part  of  the  union  and  with  the  necessity  to  have  to  compromise  on 
the  part  of  the  employer. 

Disappointment  in  Government 

I  he  role  ol  government  in  this  maze  ol  jurisdictional  disputes,  of 
negotiations  breaking  down,  of  strikes  threatened,  of  injunctions  being 
issued  at  liberty,  of  union  certifications  being  lost  because  of  these 
factors  this  role  is  that  of  an  onlooker  who  purports  to  be  neutral  while 
his  heart  beats  for  the  employer  and  the  free  enterprise  system.  (It  must 
be  said  at  this  juncture  that  our  unions  in  Canada  have  been  organized 
strictly  according  to  this  free  enterprise  syndrome,  as  a  reaction  to  it 
rather  than  as  an  antidote  to  it.) 

In  one  recent  newspaper  strike  in  Vancouver,  the  chief  conciliator 
of  the  provincial  government  was  quoted  by  a  newspaper  spokesman  as 
saying  that  he  could  see  no  reason  for  continuing  talks  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  union!  This  was  on  the  first  day  of  a  crippling  strike. 

I  fie  chief  conciliator,  of  course,  only  echoed  His  Master’s  Voice, 
the  voice  of  the  labour  minister.  Time  and  again  the  unions  have  de¬ 
manded  that  the  government  appoint  a  man  of  supreme  stature  to 
mediate  between  management  and  unions  in  a  labour  dispute,  or  during 
negotiations.  Such  a  man  has  not  been  appointed. 

As  can  be  expected,  the  department  of  labour  issues  statements, 
invites  labour  and  management  to  nice,  soothing  conferences,  and  on 
balance  has  failed  totally  to  bring  about  any  kind  of  labour  peace.  The 
government  as  a  whole  has  not  shown  initiative  or  given  leadership  or 
even  indicated  any  kind  of  action  that  it  is  genuinely  interested  in  labour 
peace. 

The  proof  of  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is,  of  course,  the  legis¬ 
lation  that  is  supposed  to  regulate  relations  between  labour  and 
employers. 

Once  the  basic  human  rights  of  labour  have  been  re  established  in 
this  country  (elimination  of  injunction  lazes;  the  right  to  information 
picketing  etc.),  and  once  labour  has  put  its  own  house  in  order  (no  more 
inter-union  rivalries  and  raiding;  merger  into  ten  to  fifteen  big  unions 
across  the  country)  labour  can  then  return  to  its  original  purpose  —  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  environment  and  the  quality  of  our  life. 

Unions,  if  permitted  to  organize  new  members  freely  and  growing 
into  powerful  bodies,  would  not,  as  the  establishment  seems  to  fear,  dic¬ 
tate  to  employers.  History  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case  elsewhere.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  labour  then  would  engage  actively  in  the 
kind  of  programmes  that  would  benefit  all  the  people.  Labour  could  be 
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financing  and  spearheading  a  move  towards  co-operative  housing  for  those 
poor  who  remain  unsheltered  because  of  the  indecent  failure  of  the  three 
levels  of  government  to  provide  public  housing. 

Labour  could  educate  its  members  on  a  grand  scale  politically;  it 
could  support  the  party  it  feels  would  achieve  most  for  the  average 
Canadian. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  needs  to  Ire  done.  But  at  the  moment, 
labour’s  hands  are  tied  by  restrictive  legislation,  and  labour’s  mind  is 
occupied  with  playing  the  game  of  more,  more,  more.  The  demands 
lor  high  wage  increases,  while  in  many  instances  justified  despite  the 
wailing  of  “wage-price  spiral’’,  these  demands  are  an  instant  reaction  to 
the  profit-hungry  establishment. 

On  balance,  the  first  move  toward  an  honest  dialogue  between  labour 
and  management  must  come  from  management,  bearing  in  mind  that 
unions  came  into  being  as  a  reaction  to  exploitation.  If  management  is 
not  willing  to  shed  its  hardline  approach  to  labour,  governments  (provin¬ 
cial  and  federal)  must  create  the  atmosphere  conducive  to  such  a  dialogue. 

Who  can  expect  labour  unions  to  behave  responsibly  at  all  times 
when  most  actions  by  the  industrial  establishment  are  geared  to  make 
excessive  profits  and  untaxed  capital  gains?  Who  believes  that  prices 
would  not  increase  if  labour  agreed  to  hold  off  on  wage  demands?  Why 
should  labour  be  reasonable  in  its  demands  when  it  witnesses  the  federal 
finance  minister  taxing  to  the  hilt  the  common  man  and  favouring  large 
corporations? 

If  sophisticated  observers  from  Europe  criticize  Canadian  unions  for 
not  having  come  to  terms  with  the  20th  century,  it  is  only  because  the 
employers  and  the  government  (in  labour  matters)  are  still  deeply  rooted 
in  the  exploitative  philosophy  of  the  19th  century. 

Once  management  manages  to  curb  its  unreasonable  greed,  once 
governments  across  Canada  are  willing  to  grant  labour  equal  human 
rights,  then  labour  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  string  along  and  become 
a  negotiating  partner  who  gives  as  well  as  takes. 


6.  f he  State  of  Prairie  Agriculture— 1 968 

T.  R.  Melville-Ness 

Editor,  ‘‘The  Western  Producer"  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Frequently  one  hears  that  agriculture  in  Western  Canada  is  diminish¬ 
ing  in  importance  economically,  as  other  types  of  industry  become  estab¬ 
lished.  A  good  example  is  the  relatively  new  potash  industry  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  the  annual  value  of  production  of  which  in  1965  was  $54,400,000. 
In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  all  farm  production  in  the  Province 
amounted  to  $879, 000, 000-still  a  very  substantial  contribution  to  the 
nation’s  economy.  The  fact  is  inescapable:  agriculture  is  still  the  leadino- 
industry  in  the  Prairie  region,  even  if  other  industries  are  increasing  in 
economic  importance.  ° 

But  while  agriculture  remains  a  vitally  important  industry  in  Western 
Canada  —  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada  —  there  are  rapidly 
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developing  trends  that  have  serious  implications  for  the  industry  itself, 
and  for  many  of  our  cherished  institutions  that  flourish  in  the  rural 
community,  and  depend  on  rural  families  for  their  support. 

I  he  first  and  most  noticeable  trend  is  the  declining  farm  population. 
The  old  concept  of  the  tight,  self-contained,  almost  seif-sustaining  family 
farm  unit  has  given  way  to  the  larger  unit  which  has  grown  to  fit  the 
new  technology.  The  quarter-  or  half-section  at  the  time  of  settlement 
was  tegarded  as  an  economic  unit,  when  horses  and  simple  implements 
called  for  only  a  small  investment,  and  a  bare  subsistence  was  all  the 
farmer  hoped  to  get  out  of  his  investment  and  labour. 

The  Cost -Price  Squeeze 

1  he  farmer  today  aspires  to  a  level  of  living  that  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  average  city  dweller,  and  rightfully  so.  The  day  is  gone 
when  the  farmer  should  settle  for  less.  By  reason  of  the  huge  investment 
required  to  establish  an  economic  farm  unit,  and  the  managerial  and 
technical  skills  he  has  had  to  acquire,  the  farm  business  should  surely 
be  able  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the  operator  and  his 
family.  Yet  at  a  time  when  other  industries  are  showing  increasingly 
greater  profits,  the  farmer’s  returns  are  diminishing,  because  of  an  un- 
happy  development  known  as  the  “cost-price  squeeze.” 

The  squeeze  comes  about  in  this  manner:  The  myriad  of  implements, 
equipment ,  chemicals  and  other  supplies  the  farmer  requires  in  order  to 
conduct  his  business  efficiently  have  risen  steadily  in  price  over  a  twenty- 
year  period  since  World  War  II.  Because  of  lack  of  bargaining  power, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  farm  prices  are  largely  established  on  world 
markets,  actual  returns  to  farmers  have  changed  little.  The  classic  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Western  farm  leaders  is  that  while  costs  since  1949  have 
increased  by  66  per  cent,  prices  for  farm  products  have  increased  by  only 
nine  per  cent. 

The  average  Canadian  probably  lives  more  cheaply  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  Last  year  it  was  established  that  he  secured  his  food 
requirements  for  something  like  19  per  cent  of  his  disposable  income. 
Next  best  was  the  average  United  States  citizen  who  spends  about  23 
per  cent  of  his  disposable  income  for  food.  This  is,  of  course,  a  most 
desirable  state  of  affairs  for  the  consumer,  but  a  cheap  food  policy  has 
some  serious  implications  for  the  agrcultural  industry. 

As  the  agricultural  population  declines,  and  the  farm  vote  becomes 
less  significant,  politicians  seem  more  and  more  inclined  to  woo  the  con¬ 
sumer  rather  than  the  farmer.  This  is  reflected  in  the  kind  of  farm  policies 
at  present  in  force.  Close  observers  of  the  farm  scene  see  this  cheap  food 
policy  as  one  which  ultimately  will  be  self-defeating  in  this  sense:  if  it 
succeeds  only  in  driving  more  and  more  farmers  off  the  land  and  into 
other  occupations,  the  logical  result  will  be  that  farm  production  will 
ultimately  be  in  the  hands  of  large  corporations,  probably  controlling 
processing  and  distribution  segments  of  the  industry.  In  that  event,  the 
consumer  can  be  quite  certain  that  cheap  food  will  be  only  a  memory, 
since  powerful  groups  can  manipulate  supplies  and  prices  with  the 
greatest  of  ease. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  vital  interest  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  and  of  the  consumer  that  the  family  farming  system  should  be 
preserved.  In  countries  where  state  corporate  or  collective  farming  has 
been  tried  it  has  been  quite  evident  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  achieve 
maximum  food  production.  The  family  owned  and  operated  farm,  given 
the  proper  incentives,  is  the  world’s  best  hope  for  the  huge  increases  in 
food  supplies  required  by  rapidly  increasing  populations  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Incentives  to  Family  Farming 

What  incentives  arc  required  to  encourage  and  preserve  the  family 
farming  system?  First  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  a  fair  return  for  invest¬ 
ment  and  labour.  And  present  farm  policies  are  certainly  not  bringing 
this  about.  They  tend  instead  to  perpetuate  the  cheap  food  policy  which, 
as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  can  only  be  self-defeating. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  present-day  agriculture  stem  from  the  fact 
that  land  prices  are  increasing,  in  some  cases  faster  than  any  other  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  farmer’s  list  of  costs.  Good,  heavy,  wheat  land,  which  ten 
years  ago  was  worth  perhaps  $75  per  acre,  is  now  priced  at  double  that 
figure  and  more.  High-priced  land  impedes  the  transfer  of  land  from 
one  generation  to  the  next,  from  retiring  farmer  to  beginning  farmer. 
Fewer  and  fewer  individuals  are  able  to  raise  the  capital  required  to 
launch  a  modern  farm  enterprise.  Increasingly,  farm  lands  are  being 
bought  up  by  corporations  or  syndicates,  and  in  many  cases  the  farms 
become  integrated  with  processing  and  distribution  industries,  which 
control  food  and  fibre  products  right  from  the  field  to  the  retailer’s 
counter. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  main  cause  of  high  land  prices  has  been  the 
tendency  of  farmers  to  outbid  each  other  in  a  desperate  effort  to  maintain 
an  economic  farm  unit.  Bigger,  faster,  more  efficient  machinery  brings 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  farmer  to  increase  the  size  of  the  farm  unit  to 
justify  his  investment  in  machinery. 

To  remove  that  pressure,  it  would  seem  essential  that  the  efficient 
family  farming  operation,  with  a  sufficiently  broad  base,  should,  through 
government  policy,  be  assured  of  a  decent  standard  of  living.  The  policy 
should  ensure  that  the  need  to  keep  broadening  that  economic  base 
would  be  removed. 

Now  in  existence  are  programs  which  provide  for  small,  inefficient 
farmers  to  be  retrained  in  other  occupations,  and  moved  off  the  farm. 
These  programs  also  provide  for  off-farm  equipment  in  some  areas  for 
small  farmers  who  wish  to  remain  on  their  farms.  The  policy  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  main  problem  remains:  the  efficient 
family  farmer  with  a?i  investment  of  upivards  of  $100,000  hi  land  and 
equipment  is  not,  under  present  conditions,  being  adequately  rewarded 
for  his  labour.  Unless  this  is  corrected  soon,  the  consumers  of  Canada 
and  the  many  countries  ivhich  are  dependent  on  Canadian-produced  food 
could  be  faced  with  an  extremely  serious  price  and  supply  situation. 

While  the  foregoing  refers  specifically  to  the  agricultural  situation 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  “cost-price  squeeze”  is  affecting  the  whole 
of  Canadian  agriculture.  This  observer,  like  many  others  in  the  field, 
is  acutely  concerned  that  the  family  farming  system  is  in  grave  danger 
of  extinction.  It  is  unthinkable  that  this  should  be  permitted  to  happen. 
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7.  You  and  National  Unity 

Rev.  Maurice  E.  Nerney 
Montreal ,  Que. 

Reference  to  a  Thanksgiving  editorial  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  headed 
"Our  difficulties  are  happy  ones”  can  help  us  see  the  perennial  challenge 
of  national  unity  in  its  proper  perspective. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

We  can  afford  to  expend  so  much  time  and  mental  energy  on  the 
question  of  how  to  bring  a  greater  harmony  to  relations  between 
French-  and  English-speaking  Canada  only  because  the  basic  survival 
issues  that  concern  other  nations  most — food  and  shelter,  war  and 
disaster— do  not  press  heavily  upon  us. 

The  problems  we  have  are  not  simple.  But  they  are  on  the  whole 
happy  problems,  susceptible  to  constructive  solution.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  in  a  position  where  it  is  meet  and  right  that  we  should  give 
thanks  for  all  our  blessings.” 

O 

\\  e  want  here  to  ask  ourselves  especially  one  question,  namely: 
II  hat  contribution  can  we,  Christians,  make  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  national  unity ?  And  we  do  not  want  to  think  that  our  answers  are 
in  any  sense  exhaustive.  1  hey  too  are  part  of  our  contribution  and  only 
that. 

(1)  No  “cold  shoulder”  here 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Christians  must  first  and  fore¬ 
most  by  their  attitudes  and  life  in  community  speak  a  word  of  “unity-in- 
diversity”.  T he  C-nited  Church  of  Canada  which  for  some  is  l’Eglise 
Unie  du  Canada  is  a  community  where  Canadians  should  be  able  to  find 
realized  unity-in-diversity . 

Claude  Ryan,  editor  of  Le  Devoir,  wrote  in  an  article  for  our  paper 
The  Observer  words  closely  related  to  this  subject: 

"I  am  a  Canadian  who  has  opted  for  bi-cultural  federalism.  If  I 
were  a  separatist  ...  I  would  like  to  feel  just  as  much  at  home  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  I  do  as  a  federalist.  And  if  ever  a 
time  came  when  the  federalist  were  a  little  more  at  ease  in  his  church 
than  the  separatist  who  respected  the  basic  tenets  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life,  I  think  there  would  be  something  wrong  in  the  attitude 
of  that  religious  community.” 

In  plain  language,  there  is  no  place  for  the  cold  shoulder  in  the 
church  community.  Not  even  on  political  grounds.  No  more  on  cultural 
ones.  Divergent  political  views  and  variety  in  cultures  are  not  obstacles 
to  true  community  but  opportunities  for  the  same.  The  French  word 
barriere  does  not  only  mean  a  barrier  but  also  a  gate.  Such  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaiting  Canadian  Christians  like  a  gate  in  this  time  of  national 
crisis,  for  it  is. 

(2)  A  “plural  person” 

This  attitude  is  especially  important  because  of  the  unique  role 
individual  persons  are  called  upon  to  play  in  any  society. 
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A  person  is  at  the  same  time  less  and  more  than  the  group  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  can  represent  the  group  and  yet  he  is  not  the  group. 
The  group  is  more  than  he.  However,  he  belongs  to  other  groups  and 
in  this  respect  he  is  more  than  any  one  group.  A  person  is  like  the  point 
of  intersection  between  groups.  He  is  the  centre.  He  is  uniquely  situated 
to  link  groups  and  to  relate  them  one  to  the  other.  Thus  we  see  the 
importance  of  the  quality  of  the  person  who  is  at  the  same  time  of  and 
beyond  any  given  group.  Thus  we  see  the  kind  of  contribution  Canadian 
Christians  can  make  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  national  unity. 

Lyrics  from  an  old  popular  hit  described  a  certain  woman  in  the 
following  terms,  “by  herself  she’s  a  group’’.  That’s  the  jaoint.  We  are 
called  upon  to  be  “plural  persons”.  I  and  you  are  to  be  centres  of  tension 
and  of  reconciliation  between  groups.  Our  church  community  is  made 
up  of  all  the  groups  that  constitute  our  Canadian  society.  As  Christians 
we  must  fulfill  this  humane  role— that  of  being  a  “plural  person”.  One 
must  always  be  two  or  three  to  be  humane.  Christians  must  be  ready  to 
be  seventy  times  that  if  necessary.  Are  we  willing? 

(3)  Host  and  hostile 

Possibly  we  should  strengthen  this  appeal  to  play  this  unique  role 
in  our  Canadian  society  by  a  word  of  warning. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forget  that  the  kind  words  of  our  Lord  in  the 
great  parable  where  he  identifies  himself  with  the  least  of  his  brethren 
were  not  meant  for  those  who  “did  it  not”. 

If  we  do  it  not  we  must  expect  that  the  results  will  be  different. 

The  alternatives  are  clearly  illustrated  in  two  simple  words:  host  and 
hostile.  These  two  words  have  the  same  root.  And  yet  their  meanings 
are  opposite.  To  be  a  host  or  to  expect  hostility.  What  alternatives! 
Also,  how  clear  a  picture  of  what  can  happen!  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  the  image  of  the  host  at  a  family  table;  on  the  other,  there  is  the 
clash  of  hostility.  Has  the  word  “host”  not  been  associated  with  One 
who  invites  us  to  see  our  role  in  that  alternative? 

In  writing  about  the  decadence  of  our  civilization  Albert  Schweitzer 
compares  a  certain  kind  of  patriotism  to  “the  fixed  idea  of  an  imbecile”.1 
A  fixed  idea  has  no  place  for  another.  It  breathes  in  the  singular.  We 
are  called  to  live  in  the  plural.  Let  us  examine  our  attitudes.  Let  us 
have  an  honest  look  at  our  life  in  community.  What  views  do  we  really 
support?  What  are  we  to  expect  then?  Surely  these  questions  can  help 
us  answer  for  ourselves  what  kind  of  contribution  we  are  making  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Canadian  national  unity. 

XA.  Schweitzer,  The  Decay  and  the  Restoration  of  Civilization. 
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8.  A  Better  Deal  for  the  Indians 

Ur.  Howard  Adams 
Extension  Division,  University  of 
Saskatoon ,  Sash. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  involved  with  regard  to  the 
Indians  it  is  necessary  to  know  some  of  the 
factors  involved. 

Colonialism 

Historically,  the  Indians  have  been  con¬ 
quered  and  their  culture  crushed  and 
eroded.  A  colonial  type  of  society  was 
established  in  Canada  whereby  the  Indians 
were  subjected  to  an  inferior  position.  The 
pattern  of  colonialism  in  Canada  is  similar 
to  that  of  colonialism  throughout  other 
countries  in  the  world.  The  Missionaries 
and  the  Church  played  a  significant  part  in 
subjecting  the  Indians  to  colonialism. 

Professor  Forbes,  an  anthropologist,  makes 
this  observation  in  his  study: 

"  I  lie  primary  objective  of  the  missions 
was  to  gather  the  nomadic  Indians  into  a  ‘reduction’— a  village  or  mission 
community- where  the  natives  would  be  ‘reduced’  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  taught  how  to  build  houses,  taught  agriculture,  and  forced  to 
adopt  the  Spaniards  mode  of  dress.  They  would  learn  the  Spanish 
language,  and  their  tribal  heritage  would  be  destroyed.  After  a  period 
of  such  brainwashing  they  were  expected  to  emerge  as  useful  subjects  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  although,  of  course,  still  Indians,  and  still  inferior 
to  Spaniards.”  (The  same  can  be  said  of  English  policies.) 

The  type  of  administration  for  the  Indians  that  developed  was  again 
typically  colonial.  The  rule  was  through  a  tribal  chief  and  Council. 
However,  the  real  power  of  administration  of  the  Indians  rested  with 
the  government  officials  and  not  with  the  Chief.  Reserves  were  estab¬ 
lished  whereby  the  Indians  were  placed  on  designated  land,  isolated  from 
i he  white  settlers.  Originally  these  reserves  were  to  serve  as  pools  of  cheap 
labour,  similar  to  all  colonial  reserves.  Again,  consistent  with  the  pattern 
of  colonialism,  Indians  were  not  given  technical  education.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  prevent  the  rise  of  industrial  development  in  the 
colonies.  Colonies  were  to  serve  as  a  source  for  cheap  raw  materials  and 
as  consumers  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  mother  country.  Another 
aspect  of  colonialism  was  the  white  supremacy  relationship  to  the  natives. 
In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  when  the  cultural  institutions  were  being 
formed,  the  ideologies  and  attitudes  of  white  supremacy  were  prevalent. 
Professor  Annakin  makes  this  statement  in  his  study: 

“The  missionary  attitude  which  appears  to  arouse  the  most  resent¬ 
ment  is  his  attitude  of  superiority.  This  attitude  of  superiority  has 
caused  the  priests  and  ministers  to  treat  the  natives  as  children.  They 
look  down  on  the  natives  and  are  interested  only  in  converting  them 
to  a  new  religion.  The  natives  resent  the  demand  for  a  response  of 
humility  and  gratitude.” 
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I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the  fact  that  white 
supremacy  has  persisted  throughout  Canada  until  the  present  day.  For 
these  reasons  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  examine  and 
question  the  cultural  institutions  of  our  society,  especially  the  public 
schools.  The  schools  are  relatively  a  foreign  institution  in  the  Indian 
communities.  They  are  white,  urban,  middle-class  institutions.  They  are 
inclined  to  teach  the  native  children  the  values  of  the  mainstream 
society,  which  means  that  they  are  to  become  Anglo-Saxon,  speak  English, 
and  become  competitive.  In  addition,  they  give  the  impression  that  the 
Indians  are  to  give  up  their  native  culture,  that  it  causes  them  to  believe 
that  they  are  shy  and  withdrawn.  Such  a  type  of  teaching  deprives  the 
Indian  communities  of  leadership. 

Treated  as  Outcasts 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  psychological  result 
of  this  cultural  relationship.  Professor  Valentine  stated  in  his  study  of 
the  Indians  and  Metis  of  Northern  Saskatchewan,  in  1955  that: 

“the  relationship  which  characterizes  Indian  and  white  society  is 
one  which  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  a  caste  system.  Being  outcasts, 
few  Indian  and  Metis  are  fully  accepted  members  of  white  society. 
The  bulk  of  the  native  population  would  be  classified  as  being  low 
class.” 

I  feel  that  Professor  Valentine  was  quite  accurate  in  his  analysis  of 
the  Indian  culture.  In  this  sense  the  dominant  society  represses  the  will 
of  the  Indians,  destroys  their  ambition,  limits  their  choices,  and  prac¬ 
tically  paralyzes  them.  Their  ambitions  are  guided  not  by  what  they 
can  do  but  by  what  the  dominant  society  will  let  them  do.  As  a  result, 
the  Indians  have  come  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them  and  they  feel 
that  they  must  show  this  type  of  expectation.  Often  this  is  inconsistent 
with  their  own  true  feelings  and  ideas.  Consequently,  they  are  compelled 
to  develop  the  art  of  hiding  their  true  feelings.  They  do  this  by  assuming 
a  manner  of  submissiveness,  humility,  or  dependence. 

The  Indians’  self  esteem  suffers  not  only  from  his  inferior  position 
in  the  society  but  from  discrimination  and  from  his  sense  of  powerless- 
ness.  Then  denial  of  the  male  role  as  breadwinner  of  the  family,  as 
the  protector  and  power  figure  of  the  family ,  is  particidarly  destructive 
to  the  men  because  the  male  role  is  closely  tied  to  power.  This  psycho¬ 
logical  factor  has  been  destructive  to  the  dignity  of  the  Indian  men.  This 
factor  was  in  operation  at  the  time  the  Indians  ivere  placed  on  reserves 
and  given  treaty.  In  order  to  protect  his  self-esteem  the  Indian  sets  up 
defences  and  rationalizations.  One  of  these  is  withdrawal,  which  affects 
his  capacity  to  relate  to  other  people.  This  shoius  up  in  many  aspects 
of  his  life:  school,  employment  and  marriage.  Often,  he  will  excuse 
himself,  rather  than  atteiiipt  any  of  these  challenges.  It  is  much  easier 
to  accept  yourself  on  the  basis  that  you  could  have  done  these  things  if 
you  really  wanted  to;  rather  than  have  tried  and  failed. 

The  low  esteem  of  one’s  self  as  the  power  figure  of  the  family  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  be  an  effective  and  competitive  person  in  the  worlcl- 
of-work  and  “breadwinner”  of  the  family.  In  turn,  this  often  leads  to 
a  feeling  of  shame  and  guilt;  and  eventually,  to  a  form  of  self-hate.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  further  lowering  of  one’s  self  esteem,  and  to  save  his 
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ego,  the  Indian  father  will  turn  to  dissatisfaction,  and  a  certain  hostility 
towards  his  family.  1 

I  lie  policy  of  treaty— $5.00  per  year-has  certainly  contributed  ex¬ 
tensively  to  destroying  the  male  role.  The  one  thing  that  has  been 
particularly  destructive  to  the  Indian’s  self  esteem,  and  his  culture  is 
welfare,  or  relief.  This  may  keep  the  Indians  from  starving  to  death, 
but  it  continues  to  poison  the  family  relationship  and  cripple  the  Indians. 
And  the  old  anthropological  story  of  a  matriarchical  family  continues  to 
perpetuate  a  weak  and  subordinate  role  of  the  male  Indian.  Current 
policies  by  the  government  which  strengthens  the  role  and  position  of 
the  woman  in  the  family  will  only  lead  to  further  family  disintegration. 

d  he  low  estimation  of  all  Indians  is  fostered  by  the  mass  media: 
movies,  TV,  comic  books,  history  books,  school  texts,  and  the  school,  in 
general.  The  teaching  ol  Indians  as  aborigines  and  savages  entrenches 
the  steieot)  pe  images  held  by  most  members  of  the  Canadian  society. 
Unfortunately,  many  Indians  who  become  indoctrinated  through  the 
present  school  system  see  themselves  and  their  culture  through  this 
classical  stereotype  image. 

The  Indians  react  to  this  low  esteem  estimation  in  different  ways 
One  is  through  apathy;  another  is  alcohol;  and  still  another  is  through 
the  pursuit  of  the  white  ideal  of  whiteness.  They  are  all  quite  disastrous 
to  the  Indians.  The  latter  one  is  an  impossibility  because  the  Indian 
can  never  become  white.  However,  he  will  try  to  escape  from  being 
identified  as  Indian.  He  will  reject  and  resent  his  lower  class  relatives. 
But,  in  turn,  he  is  resentful  because  he  cannot  become  white.  This 
probably  affects  only  those  Indians  who  are  reasonably  successful  in  the 
white  man’s  world.  He  is  the  marginal  Indian,  or  the  middle  class 
Indian.  These  Indians  are  insecure  in  their  social  position,  and  do  not 
like  to  have  any  reference  made  to  the  problems  of  the  Indians.  It 
exposes  them,  and  draws  attention  to  them. 

Victims  and  Rebels 

ith  reference  to  the  divisions  among  the  natives,  there  are  many, 
d  hey  are  divided  into  such  categories  as:  treaty  Indians,  non-treaty,  MHis, 
Anglicans,  Catholics,  Cree,  Sioux,  Iroquois,  West  Coast,  Plains  Indians, 
and  so  on.  There  are  also  other  divisions  being  created  today,  as  the 
native  movement  advances.  1  here  is  the  large  group  of  what  one  might  call 
dictims.  These  are  the  natives  who  are  apathetic,  indifferent,  accepting 
of  the  present  situation.  They  know  their  place  in  the  caste  system,  and 
are  not  making  any  attempt  to  improve  their  conditions.  They  allow 
themselves  to  be  controlled  by  the  power  structure  and  its  institutions. 
The  other  group  is  often  referred  to  as  the  “rebels”.  These  are  the 
Indians  and  Metis  who  have  developed  a  consciousness  of  their  wretched 
and  powerless  position.  They  may  not  be  a  large  group,  but  they  are 
articulate,  vocal,  and  quite  militant.  These  natives  realize  that  they 
must  struggle  for  their  freedom  and  constitutional  rights.  They  criticize 
the  Establishment,  its  policies  and  its  institutions.  There  is  a  small  group 
of  middle  class  Indians.  T  hese  natives  have  moved  into  mainstream 
society.  They  have  a  good  job,  a  home  in  the  suburbs,  and  are  modelling 
their  life  on  the  sophistication  of  the  urban  way  of  life. 

How  is  this  racial  situation  to  be  solved?  There  is  no  easy  answer. 
Because  of  the  white  supremacy  fact  of  our  society,  integration  is  not 
feasible.  Under  the  present  Canadian  attitudes  and  ideology,  integration 
is  an  impossibility,  because  the  dominant  society  will  not  completely 
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accept  the  Indian,  in  the  final  analysis.  Education,  under  the  present 
arrangement  is  not  likely  to  work.  The  public  schools  are  foreign  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  reserves  and  metis  communities.  The  schools,  with  their 
middle  class  value  system,  white  teachers,  and  offensive  textbooks  are 
not  reaching  the  native  students  in  a  meaningful  way.  In  addition,  these 
schools  are  feudal  institutions  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
churches. 

The  economic  situation  needs  to  be  revised  with  respect  to  the 
reserves  and  metis  communities.  Employment  opportunities  need  to  be 
provided  through  a  scheme  of  subsidized  light  industries  established  in 
or  near  the  native  communities.  It  is  certain  that  the  natives  are  moving 
toward  liberation  from  white  paternalism.  They  are  getting  in  step 
with  colonial  and  oppressed  people  of  the  world  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  power.  They  are  urging  that  they  must  have  their  constitu¬ 
tion  rights  as  Canadian  citizens;  and  the  constitutional  power  to  control 
their  own  communities.  They  now  zvant  to  be  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 


9.  Canada  and  Immigration 

Rev.  Oliver  R.  Howard 

Associate  Secretary ,  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Toronto,  Oni. 

In  October  1966,  the  Honorable  Jean  Marchand,  Minister  of  Man¬ 
power  and  Immigration,  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  “White 
Paper  on  Immigration”.  In  so  doing  he  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  Canadian  immigration.  The  “White  Paper”  was  intended 
to  test  public  opinion  before  the  Government  began  seriously  revising 
the  admittedly  outdated  Immigration  Act.  The  publication  of  the 
“White  Paper”  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  a  parliamentary 
committee  to  hear  public  briefs  served  notice  that  in  the  matter  of 
immigration  policy  Canada’s  Government  was  more  inclined  to  follow 
than  to  form  public  opinion. 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  had  already  made  its  position 
known.  The  Twenty-First  General  Council  meeting  in  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  had  received  the  report  and  adopted  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  its  Commission  on  Immigration. 

The  Church  urged  “the  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  to  broaden  present  policy  where  necessary  to  insure  that  in  actual 
practice  there  will  be  no  discrimination  based  on  race,  culture  or 
religion”,  real  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction.  On  September 
12th,  1967,  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Manpower  and  Immigration 
released  the  following  statement: 

“Canada  is  adopting  new  Immigration  Regulations  which  will  be 
applied  universally,  give  increased  recognition  to  family  relationships, 
and  are  more  closely  attuned  to  Canada’s  economic  needs”,  Manpower 
and  Immigration  Minister  Jean  Marchand  announced  today. 

New  Regulations 

Mr.  Marchand  said  the  new  Regulations  would  go  into  effect 
October  1. 

For  the  first  time,  the  principles  governing  the  selection  of  immi¬ 
grants  are  spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  Regulations.  An  assessment  system 
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will  permit  immigration  officers  to  apply  the  same  standards  in  the  same 
way  to  potential  immigrants  from  all  areas  of  the  world. 

Other  main  principles: 

—  1  he  Regulations  formally  confirm  that  Canadian  citizens  or  perma¬ 
nent  residents  of  Canada  are  entitled  to  bring  their  dependents  to 
Canada. 

—  The  privilege  of  Citizens  or  permanent  residents  in  applying  for 
other  more  distant  relatives  to  come  to  Canada  is  extended  to  all 
areas  of  the  world  and  new  classes  of  relatives  become  eligible  for 
this  assistance.  In  the  past,  there  have  been  geographical  limitations 
on  certain  categories  of  relatives. 

—  By  linking  selection  standards  to  conditions  within  Canada,  the  new 
Regulations  seek  to  ensure  a  flow  of  immigrants  more  closely  related 
to  the  economic  and  manpower  requirements  of  Canada. 

With  these  Regulations,”  Mr.  Marchand  said,  “I  believe  we  can 
abolish  discrimination,  pay  more  regard  to  the  claims  of  family  relation¬ 
ship,  act  with  both  greater  efficiency  and  greater  compassion  than  in 
the  past  and,  through  an  expansionist  immigration  policy,  serve  the 
manpower  needs  of  our  growing  Canadian  economy.” 

I  he  Regulations,  which  are  authorized  by  order-in-council,  put  into 
effect  a  policy  proposed  in  April  by  Mr.  Marchand  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  studying  the  “White  Paper”  on  immigration.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  policy  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  new  Regulations  have  evolved  from  the  “White  Paper,”  the 
deliberations  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and  the  briefs  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  many  organizations.  The  categories  of  relatives 
who  can  be  applied  for  by  Canadian  citizens  or  permanent  residents  have 
been  broadened  over  those  proposed  in  the  “White  Paper”. 

The  new  Regulations  make  a  clear  distinction  between  dependents 
and  relatives  entering  the  working  force.  Thus,  in  the  future,  there 
will  be  three  categories  of  immigrants:  “sponsored  dependents”,  “nomi¬ 
nated  (that  is,  non-dependent)  relatives”,  and  “independent  applicants”, 
who  are  neither  sponsored  nor  nominated. 

Dependents 

Dependents  are  defined  for  immigration  purposes  as  husband  or 
wife,  fiance  or  fiancee;  unmarried  sons  or  daughters  under  21;  parents 
or  grandparents  over  60— or  younger  if  they  are  widowed  or  unable  to 
work— and  orphaned  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  nieces  or  grandchildren 
under  18.  Provision  is  also  made  for  adopted  children  and,  in  cases  where 
only  dependent  is  a  husband  or  wife,  for  the  nearest  living  relative. 

Sponsored  Dejrendents 

Sponsored  dependents  will  be  admitted  to  Canada  provided  they 
are  in  good  health  and  of  good  character.  Independent  applicants  have 
to  meet  certain  standards  under  an  assessment  system  based  on  the 
following  factors: 

1.  Education  and  Training:  Up  to  20  assessment  units  to  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  one  unit  for  each  successful  year  of  formal  education  or 
occupational  training. 

2.  Personal  Assessment:  Up  to  15  units  on  the  basis  of  the  immigra¬ 
tion  officer’s  assessment  of  the  applicant’s  adaptability,  motivation, 
initiative  and  other  similar  qualities. 
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3.  Occupational  Demand:  Up  to  15  units  if  demand  for  the  applicant’s 
occupation  is  strong  within  Canada  whether  the  occupation  is  skilled  or 
unskilled. 

4.  Occupational  Skill:  Up  to  10  units  for  the  professional,  ranging 
down  to  one  unit  for  the  unskilled. 

5.  Age:  Ten  units  for  applicants  under  35  with  one  unit  deducted 
for  each  year  over  35. 

6.  Arranged  Employment:  Ten  units  if  the  applicant  has  a  definite 
job  arranged  in  Canada. 

7.  Knowledge  of  French  and  English:  kip  to  10  units  dependent  upon 
the  degree  of  fluency  in  French  and  English. 

8.  Relative:  Up  to  five  units  if  the  applicant  has  a  relative  in  Canada 
able  to  help  him  become  established  but  unprepared  or  unable  to  sponsor 
or  nominate  him. 

9.  Employment  Opportunities  in  Area  of  Destination:  Up  to  five 
units  if  the  applicant  intends  to  go  to  an  area  of  Canada  where  there 
is  a  general  strong  demand  for  labour. 

To  qualify  for  admission,  an  independent  applicant  will  normally 
have  to  obtain  50  to  100  assessment  units  available. 

A  major  feature  of  the  selection  standards,  which  assures  universality 
of  application,  is  that  they  can  be  applied  in  different  areas  of  the  world 
by  different  interviewing  officers  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

I  he  major  purpose  of  the  new  standards,  as  it  was  with  the  old, 
is  to  select  immigrants  who  can  make  a  successful  adjustment  to  life  in 
Canada  and  thereby  contribute  to  Canada’s  progress. 

The  interviewing  immigration  officer  may  approve  the  admission  of 
an  applicant  who  does  not  achieve  sufficient  units  of  assessment,  or 
refuse  the  admission  of  an  applicant  who  does  achieve  sufficient  units, 
if  there  are  good  reasons  why  the  assessment  does  not  reflect  the  particular 
individual’s  chances  of  successful  establishment  in  Canada.  In  such  a 
case,  however,  the  immigration  officer  would  have  to  submit  a  report  in 
writing  and  obtain  the  approval  of  a  superior  officer. 

The  first  five  factors  in  the  assessment— education,  personal  assess¬ 
ment,  occupational  demand,  occupational  skill,  and  age— apply  also  to 
applicants  in  the  nominated  relative  category. 

The  remaining  four— as  short-term  factors  affecting  the  applicant’s 
initial  establishment  in  Canada— apply  only  to  the  independent  applicant. 

d  he  new  standards  are  less  rigid  than  the  old  and  failure  to  achieve 
a  high  assessment  on  any  single  factor,  such  as  education,  will  not  in 
itself  disqualify  an  applicant  from  admission  to  Canada  if  there  are 
other  compensating  factors. 

Nominated  Relatives 

In  the  case  of  a  nominated  relative,  it  is  recognized  that  the  nominee 
would  be  receiving  positive  assistance  from  his  nominator  in  making  the 
adjustment  to  Canadian  life  and  this  would  compensate  for  the  last  four 
factors.  The  other  standards  applied  are  therefore  much  less  exacting 
than  for  the  independent  applicant. 

The  “nominated  relative”  category  includes  sons  or  daughters  over 
21,  married  sons  and  daughters  under  21,  brothers  or  sisters,  parents  or 
grandparents  under  60,  nephews,  nieces,  uncles,  aunts  and  grandchildren. 
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Oil  the  general  presumption  that  a  Canadian  citizen  usually  will 
be  bettei  established  in  Canada  than  a  more  recent  arrival  and  hence 
in  a  better  position  to  give  his  relative  more  assistance,  a  slightly  higher 
ptefeience  will  be  given  to  a  relative  who  is  being  nominated  by  a  Cana- 
dian  citizen  than  one  nominated  by  a  permanent  resident. 

Thus  the  highest  preference  will  be  given  to  sons  or  daughters, 
rotheis  and  sisters,  parents  or  grandparents  and  unmarried  nieces 
or  nephews  under  21  if  their  nominator  is  a  Canadian  citizen.  Appli¬ 
cants  in  this  gtoup  will  have  to  achieve  only  20  units  of  assessment  on 
the  first  five  selection  factors,  if  their  nominator  is  a  citizen.  If  he  or 
she  is  a  permanent  resident,  rather  than  a  citizen,  they  will  require  25 
units.  n 

Nephews  and  nieces  21  years  of  age  and  over,  married  nephews  and 
nieces  under  21,  uncles,  aunts  and  grandchildren  will  require  slightly 
lighei  qualifications— 30  units  for  the  first  five  factors  if  their  nominator 
is  a  citizen,  35,  if  he  is  not. 

1  he  Regulations  also  provide  that  either  a  nominated  relative  or 
an  independent  applicant  who  comes  to  Canada  as  a  visitor  and  then 
applies  to  remain  permanently  will  have  to  meet  slightly  higher  selection 
standards  than  if  he  had  applied  overseas. 

Befoie  the  new'  Regulations  go  into  effect,  Canadian  immigration 
officers  in  Canada  and  abroad  will  have  received  training  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  unit  assessment  system.  Training  conferences  for  principal 
officers  in  Canada  and  overseas  were  held  in  late  August  and  early 
September  in  Victoria,  B.C.;  Quebec  City;  London,  England;  and  Geneva. 

Between  the  end  of  these  conferences  and  October  1,  regional  direc¬ 
tors  and  officers  in  charge  of  immigration  posts  are  giving  intensive 
training  to  their  staffs. 

Prejudice  is  not  satisfactorily  exorcised  by  legislation.  Nevertheless 
legislation  can  be  useful  in  assisting  to  minimize  its  effect.  The  Canadian 
Government  is  to  be  congratulated  in  its  effort  to  legislate  to  this  end. 

Neveitheless  it  is  to  be  noted  that  self-interest  is  still  a  major  concern 
m  the  new  legislation.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
change.  The  purpose  of  our  immigration  selection  procedures  is  to 
select  immigrants  who  can  successfully  adjust  to  life  in  Canada  and 
thereby  contribute  to  Canada’s  progress.”  Having  given  in  to  our  nation¬ 
alism  in  this  manner  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect  that  we  should  seek 
those  who  are  best  educated,  most  skilled  and  most  adaptable  when  we 
invite  newcomers  to  Canada.  Both  the  requirements  in  the  educational 
standing  and  the  opportunities  inherent  in  the  sponsorship  program 
mean  that  Canada  will  continue  to  receive  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  immigrants  of  a  Western  European  Christian  tradition.  When 
immigrants  come  from  seriously  underdeveloped  countries  it  will  again 
be  that  “from  those  who  have  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  they 
have”  to  be  given  to  us  who  already  have  the  most. 

The  new  immigration  regulations  enlightened  though  they  may  be 
really  only  pay  lip  service  to  the  request  of  the  church  that  there  be  an 
enlargement  of  “the  opportunities  for  admission  to  Canada  of  those 
persons  who  are  now  unable  to  qualify  because  of  handicaps.”  The 
new  regidations  do  permit  the  entry  of  some  persons  on  compassionate 
grounds.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  we  may  let  our  hearts  run 
away  with  our  heads.  As  Canadians  we  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  prepared 
to  risk  our  own  comfort  in  response  to  the  massive  need  of  the  ivorld. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Church  in  the  Field  of 
Social  Welfare 

Call  to  Improved  Relations  Between  English-speaking 
and  French-speaking  Canadians 


REPORTS  OF  SESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

Evangelism 

Personal  and  Social  Issues 
Political  and  Economic  Affairs 
Administration 


RESOLUTIONS 

(Adopted,  by  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service ) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CHURCH 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  give  its  endorsement  in  principle 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  and 

(1)  Appoint  a  committee  to  explore  and  outline  feasible  procedures 
toward  the  implementation  of  the  Report. 

(2)  Approach  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  with  a  request  that  this 
committee  meet  jointly  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
or  executive  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 

(a)  To  pursue  these  same  ends  together  and  report  to  the  Executives 
of  the  two  Boards  meeting  concurrently  and  to  the  May  meeting 
of  the  Executive  of  General  Council; 

(b)  To  prepare  any  supplementary  data  which  might  be  thought 
wise  for  presentation  to  the  Executive  of  General  Council  or 
to  General  Council  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  Report; 
and 

(c)  To  confer  with  others  who  may  be  affected  as  seems  wise. 

(3)  Consider  the  relation  of  Evangelism  as  now  designated  to  this 
Board,  to  the  proposed  structure  of  the  Church  in  the  Field  of  Social 
Welfare  and  to  do  this  in  consultation  witht  the  Committee  to  Develop 
Guidelines  in  Evangelism. 


CALL  TO  IMPROVED  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
AND  FRENCH-SPEAKING  CANADIANS 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  persons  and  the  improvement  of  human 
relations  transcends  in  value  all  political  structures; 

Whereas  groups  in  both  English-speaking  and  French-speaking 
Canada  may  be  tempted  to  regard  the  constitutional  crisis  in  an  inflexible 
manner  imbuing  one  solution  or  another  with  moral  “rightness”  in  itself 
and  so  making  improved  relations  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  achieve; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Reaffirm  its  support  of  the  statements  of  the  United  Church’s  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  and 
of  the  Board’s  own  past  statements  on  this  subject  (see  brochure  Bilingu¬ 
alism  and  Biculturalism)  and  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and 
Biculturalism,  Volume  I,  closely  parallel  many  of  the  views  expressed 
in  these  statements; 


(2)  Draw  to  the  attention  of  United  Church  people  the  pragmatic 
purpose  of  political  structures  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  such  unbend¬ 
ing  commitment  to  any  constitutional  pattern  as  would  set  it  above  the 
welfare,  freedom  and  dignity  of  persons; 

(3)  Request  the  various  Provincial  governments,  through  their 
respective  Departments  of  Education,  to  employ  well-qualified  French  or 
English  language  teachers,  without  regard  to  provincial  boundaries  or 
religious  differences,  and  that  the  services  of  such  teachers  be  extended 
increasingly  to  interested  adult  groups  as  well  as  to  regular  school  classes; 

(4)  Request  United  Churches  in  co-operation  with  educational 
authorities  and  other  bodies  to  arrange  visitations  of  young  people 
between  areas  where  the  two  main  language  groups  predominate,  for 
purposes  of  friendship,  education  and  joint  projects,  and  request  the 
staff  to  circulate  facilitating  information  to  the  ministers  toward  this  end; 

(5)  Request  the  General  Council  to  make  approaches  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  French  Roman  Catholic  authorities  to  arrange  the  “pairing”  of  con¬ 
cerned  English  United  Church  congregations  and  French  Catholic 
congregations  for  purposes  of  improved  understanding  and  relations; 

(6)  Request  members  of  the  United  Church  to  encourage  the  use 
of  both  languages  by  national  organizations  to  which  they  belong  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  geographical  areas  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  for  purposes  of  Government  offices; 

(7)  Recommend  to  the  General  Council  that  all  external  signs  and 
permanent  signs  in  the  lobby  of  the  United  Church  House  be  displayed 
in  both  languages  and  to  see  that  at  least  one  fully  bilingual  person,  fully 
competent  and  equipped  to  handle  French  language  correspondence  and 
telephone  inquiries  is  available  in  the  office  staff  of  the  building. 
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REPORTS  OF  SESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

(See  Minutes  of  Annual  Board  meeting  page  324) 

EVANGELISM 

1.  Regarding  Diversity  of  the  Fellowship 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Express  its  joy  and  thanksgiving  for  the  inclusive  fellowship  of 
The  United  Church  of  Canada; 

(2)  Express  its  appreciation  for  the  on-going  work  of  the  Steering 
Committee  on  Evangelism  and  Social  Action,  urging  our  Presbyteries  to 
ieply  with  utmost  seriousness  and  co-operation  to  the  request  for  responses 
to  the  Preliminary  Statement  Concerning  Evangelism  and  Social  Action; 

(3)  State  its  intention  in  establishing  its  various  committees,  to 
continue  to  reflect  the  inclusiveness  of  the  fellowship  of  The  United 
Church  of  Canada. 

2.  Regarding  Organized  Groups  of  Diverse  Theological  Views 

Whereas  this  Board  recognizes  that  organized  groups  exist  expressive 
of  diverse  theological  views  within  the  United  Church; 

Whereas  this  Board  at  the  same  time  recalls  and  rejoices  in  the 
openness  of  the  United  Church  fellowship  to  a  great  range  of  viewpoints 
focused  in  common  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ; 

Whereas  this  Board  earnestly  desires  to  maintain  that  fellowship 
and  cannot  accept  any  view  which  would  rend  it  on  the  basis  of  allegiance 
to  a  particular  view  espoused  as  the  sole  proper  view  within  the  Church. 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Reaffirm  its  conviction  of  the  validity  of  the  Christian  fellowship 
as  expressed  in  the  United  Church; 

(2)  Declares  its  desire  to  maintain  liaison  with  diverse  groups  of 
particular  views; 

(a)  through  representation  at  group  gatherings  where  opportunity 
may  be  offered; 

(b)  through  openness  to  hear  and  discuss  viewpoints  of  all  such 
groups  in  the  context  of  the  United  Church’s  total  approach 
to  and  involvement  in  Christian  witness. 

3.  Evangelistic  Broadcasting 

Whereas  several  reports  submitted  to  the  Board  have  emphasized 
both  the  power  and  the  influence  of  the  mass  media; 

Whereas  there  is  deep  concern  felt  over  the  scarcity  of  United  Church 
radio  or  TV  programs  with  directly  expressed  theological  content; 

Whereas  this  Board  has  already  pioneered  in  this  field  through  its 
Communications  Committee  and  the  Alfred  J.  Mitchell  Fund; 

Whereas  the  committee  studying  the  definition  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Action  has  stated  the  United  Church  does  and  should  include  a 
wide  range  of  viewpoints  and  thus  project  a  multiple  image. 
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Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Request  the  Division  of  Communications  and  the  Executive  of 
General  Council  to  undertake  the  production  of  a  series  of  evangelistic 
radio  and/or  TV  programs  which  could  be  made  available  on  a  national 
basis  to  radio  stations  and  through  Regional  Directors  of  Broadcasting; 

(2)  Support  the  Division  of  Communication  in  a  request  to  the  Board 
of  Finance  for  additional  funds  to  provide  the  costs  of  such  production. 

4.  Dialogue  with  those  Involved  in  Mass  Media 

Whereas  the  mass  media  are  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  shape 
of  our  society; 

Whereas  this  influence  is  certain  to  increase  rather  than  decrease; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
establishment  of  a  continuing  dialogue  with  those  involved  in  mass  media, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Hoffman,  Rev.  Douglas  Hall, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 


PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  ISSUES 

1.  C.B.C.  Series— “Therefore,  Choose  Life” 

(1)  Whereas  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service  have  reviewed  two  segments  of  the  film  series,  “Therefore,  Choose 
Life”, 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  commend  the  C.B.C.  for  this  film 
series  and  recommend  to  the  appropriate  authority  of  the  C.B.C.  that  the 
series  be  shown  again  on  TV  at  prime  viewing  time,  and 

(2)  Whereas  the  Board  recognizes  the  great  potential  many  C.B.C. 
programs  offer  as  educational  resource  and 

Whereas  post-broadcast  use  of  such  programs  is  now  prohibited  by 
C.B.C.  Constitution; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  request  the  Division  of  Communica¬ 
tion  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  possibilities  of  C.B.C.  changing  this 
policy  and  allowing  churches  and  educational  institutions  to  use  radio 
and  television  programs  after  broadcast. 

If  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  policy  change  on  this  issue  in  the  near 
future,  we  request  the  Division  of  Communication  to  report  to  this 
Board  and  to  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work  its  recom¬ 
mendations  on  how  best  the  Church  can  influence  C.B.C.  to  make  the 
required  policy  revision. 

2.  Human  Genetics 

Whereas  this  Board  recognizes  the  rapid  growth  of  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  human  genetics  and  its  potential  value  to  man  for  the  individual 
exercise  of  conscience  and  judgment  in  procreation;  and 
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^  hereas  it  provides  information  which  can  be  used  to  reassure 
parents  about  conditions  which  are  not  genetic  in  origin;  and 

Whereas  the  study  of  genetics  can  also  provide  information  to  parents 
about  the  true  risks  in  other  diseases  and  disorders  where  there  is  an 
inheritance  factor;  and 

Whereas  this  new  information  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Criminal  Code  with  respect  to  birth  control  and  abortion; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  continuing  education  and  interpretation 
in  this  field; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
potentially  positive  contribution  to  Christian  family  planning  and  social 
attitudes  in  human  genetics;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  This  Board  authorize  its  executive  to 
arrange  for  a  study  of  this  matter  through  or  in  co-operation  with  other 
groups  who  are  interested  in  this  field  and  report  to  the  next  Annual 
Meeting. 

3.  Medicare 

Whereas  The  United  Church  of  Canada  has,  since  the  16th  General 
Council  of  1962,  called  for  a  National  Health  Insurance  Plan  for  all 
Canadians;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Canada  has  passed  legislation  enabling 
Provincial  Governments  to  participate  in  a  National  Medicare  Program 
effective  July  1st,  1968,  with  the  Federal  Government  sharing  the  cost 
providing  their  plans  are  universal,  comprehensive,  portable  and  responsi¬ 
ble  to  public  authority;  and 

Whereas  two  or  more  Provincial  Governments  have  indicated  that 
they  are  agreed  to  enter  into  a  universal  National  Medicare  Plan  at  the 
present  time; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Commend  the  Federal  Government  for  its  decision  to  implement 
the  Medicare  Plan  as  previously  promised  to  the  Canadian  people,  and 

(2)  Call  upon  the  Provincial  Governments  to  agree  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  Medicare  Program  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

4.  Retirement 

Whereas  increasingly  a  lower  age  is  offered  for  retirement; 

Whereas  incentives  and  forced  retirement  are  being  used  to  terminate 
productive  years; 

Whereas  there  is  often  a  loss  of  identity  and  purpose  with  loss  of 
vocation; 

Whereas  there  is  very  often  a  creative  potential  available  during  the 
10  to  15  years  of  retirement; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board,  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  study  the  social,  economic,  vocational,  religious  and 
personal  issues  involved  in  early  retirement;  and 
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Be  it  further  resolved  that  This  study  shall  set  forth  guidelines 
by  which  the  Church  can  assist  in  utilizing  the  resources  of  personnel  thus 
made  available,  as  well  as  meeting  the  multiple  needs  of  retirement. 

5.  Use  of  Drugs 

Whereas  there  is  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  drugs  by  the 
Canadian  people; 

Whereas  this  use  of  drugs  is  promoted  in  many  ways:  through  adver¬ 
tising,  news  coverage  and  as  a  cure  or  palliative  for  mental,  social  and 
physical  illness; 

Whereas  the  excessive  use  of  drugs  of  any  kind  (whether  addictive 
or  not)  is  damaging  to  the  individual; 

Whereas  there  are  many  related  problems,  economic,  social,  psycho¬ 
logical  and  legal;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  information; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  arrange  for  the  compilation  of  a 
report  on  this  matter  and  distribute  this  information  to  the  Board  mem¬ 
bers  and  place  this  item  on  the  agenda  for  next  year’s  meeting. 

6.  Amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code 

Whereas  the  United  Church  has  repeatedly  called  for  reform  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Criminal  Code  in  the  belief  that  such  reform  will 
safeguard  and  enhance  the  rights  of  persons; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  commend  the  Federal  Government 
for  introducing  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code  as 
follows: 

(1)  Widening  the  grounds  for  therapeutic  abortion, 

(2)  Permitting  the  dissemination  of  information  and  the  sale  of 
contraceptive  materials, 

(3)  Permitting  the  use  of  breathalizer  tests  as  evidence  in  case  of 
suspected  impaired  automobile  drivers;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  This  Board  commend  the  introduction 
of  the  legislation  amending  the  Criminal  Code  in  protecting  the  legal 
rights  of  persons,  by  no  longer  making  it  a  criminal  offence  for  homo¬ 
sexual  acts  to  be  committeed  between  two  consenting  adults  in  private. 

Miss  Eileen  Jackson,  Rev.  h.  L.  Brox, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 

1.  Land  Use  Planning 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  at  its  Annual 
Meeting  in  1967  expressed  concern  regarding  the  lack  of  overall  planning 
of  land  use;  and 

Whereas  urban  needs  are  exerting  an  increasing  demand  on  land 
areas  resulting  in: 

(1)  Exorbitant  prices  for  building  lots  and  farm  land, 
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(2)  The  use  of  fertile  soil  for  non-agricultural  purposes, 

(3)  Human  overcrowding  with  all  the  attendant  problems  and  lack 
of  facilities, 

(4)  Increasing  commuting  time; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(a)  Ask  the  Conference  and  Presbytery  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
Committees,  in  consultation  with  local  municipal  authorities,  to 
study  the  need  for  land  use  planning  in  their  area; 

(b)  Ask  Conferences,  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  to  make  their  own 
major  representations  to  their  respective  Provincial  Governments 
regarding  the  urgent  need  for  overall  land  use  planning; 

(c)  Appoint  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Board  to  give  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  to  these  matters. 

2.  Carter  Commission  Report 

_  Whereas  the  42nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  commended  the  intentions  of  the  Carter  Commission  and 
called  upon  congregations,  sessions,  church  groups  and  members  to  study 
the  recommendations  of  the  Carter  Report  and  to  support  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendations  insofar  as  they  embody  the  principles  of 
equity  and  justice; 

Whereas  the  Sub-Executive  of  General  Council  on  August  31st,  1967, 
had  before  it  a  resolution  of  the  Family  Life  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  regarding  the  Carter  Report  and  resolved  on  that 
occasion: 

(1)  That  the  concern  for  equity,  with  its  emphasis  on  ability  to  pay 
as  the  best  single  criterion  for  an  equitable  tax  structure,  is  a  proper 
guiding  principle  for  a  community  which  acknowledges  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  their  God, 

(2)  That  the  recognition  of  the  family  as  a  basic  tax  unit  accords 
with  the  concern  of  the  church  for  family  life,  and 

(3)  That  the  suppression  of  evasions  and  abuses,  however  painful  to 
those  who  gain  by  them,  must  be  the  aim  of  those  who  would  legislate 
an  equitable  tax  system  in  a  free  society,  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  suggestions  that  area  consultations  be  held 
on  the  Carter  Commission  Report  with  taxation  experts  in  attendance  in 
order  that  our  ministers  and  interested  laymen  might  become  more  familiar 
with  the  report; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Express  itself  in  support  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Carter 
Commission  Report  insofar  as  they  press  for  equity  in  the  taxation  system, 
recognize  the  family  as  a  basic  tax  unit  and  seek  to  suppress  tax  evasions 
and  abuses; 

(2)  Provide  a  budget  of  up  to  $1,000.00  for  the  holding  of  area  con¬ 
sultations  on  the  Carter  Report  with  competent  taxation  experts  or 
chartered  accountants  giving  leadership  and  with  opportunities  being 
provided  for  the  expression  of  various  points  of  view; 

(3)  Authorize  the  inclusion  of  the  article  “The  Church  and  the 
Carter  Commission  Report"  by  Mr.  Robert  Nielsen,  editorial  writer  for 
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the  Toronto  Star,  in  the  Board’s  1968  Annual  Report  and  also  the  reprint¬ 
ing  of  the  article  with  a  suitable  introduction,  in  pamphlet  form,  for 
general  distribution. 

3.  Ecumenical  Involvement  in  Social  Responsibility 

Whereas  the  optimum  conditions  for  effective  social  change  and 
individual  social  responsibility  and  leadership  can  best  be  brought  about 
by  the  maximum  involvement  of  peojrle  in  the  affairs  and  concerns  of 
their  community;  and 

Whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  carried  out  pilot  projects 
relating  to  the  Church  and  social  responsibility  in  centres  such  as  Nelson, 
Calgary,  Saskatoon  and  Winnipeg;  and 

Whereas  the  churches  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  sponsored  a 
month-long,  city-wide,  adult  education  program  better  known  as  Centen¬ 
nial  Town-Talk,  aimed  at  helping  people  to  understand  and  become 
publicly  involved  in  the  implications  of  their  private  religious  convictions; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Endorse  the  proposal  presented  by  Father  John  Shea  that  the 
Christian  communions  participating  in  the  Montreal  Conference  on  the 
Christian  Conscience  and  Poverty  join  in  an  ongoing  program  of  social 
responsibility  using  models  such  as  sponsored  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Nelson,  Calgary,  Saskatoon  and  Winnipeg  and  also  Centennial 
Town-Talk; 

(2)  Recommend  to  the  Executive  or  Sub-Executive  of  General  Coun¬ 
cil  that  The  United  Church  of  Canada  approve  such  a  program  of  joint 
ecumenical  involvement  in  social  responsibility  and  request  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Church  and  Industrial  Society  and  the  Commission  on 
Experimental  Ministries  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  to  co-operate 
in  developing  this  program  on  behalf  of  our  various  Christian  communions; 

(3)  Provide  a  budget  of  up  to  $1,000  to  assist  in  arranging  such 
programs. 

4.  A  Canadian  Agricultural  Policy 

Whereas  the  Agricultural  Industry  has  under  its  care  one  of  Canada’s 
most  vital  resources— the  food  producing  land; 

Whereas  one  quarter  of  the  total  factory  labour  force  and  27%  of 
Canadian  manufacturing  plants  is  based  on  farm  products; 

Whereas  Canadians  have  one  of  the  lowest  food  costs  in  relation  to 
income  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  farm  costs  since  1949  have  increased  by  66%  while  prices  for 
farm  products  have  increased  by  only  9%;  and 

Whereas  the  Agricultural  industry  is  affected  by: 

—the  threat  of  intermittent,  low-priced,  surplus  imported  food 
—greatly  varying  crop  conditions  resulting  in  a  fluctuating  product 
supply 

—uncertain  world  markets 

—low  returns  on  capital  and  labour  inputs; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  support  the  demand  for  an  overall 
Canadian  Agricultural  Policy  designed  to  give  the  industry  a  reasonable 
measure  of  direction  as  to  its  future  and  make  such  representation  to  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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5.  The  Guaranteed  Income 

Whereas  a  Canadian  family  of  four  persons  is  generally  considered 
to  be  living  in  poverty  when  its  total  income  is  less  than  $3,000;  and 

Whereas  more  than  3  million  Canadians  are  considered  by  this 
standard  to  be  poor;  and 

Whereas  poverty  is  increasing  and  existing  welfare  programs,  how¬ 
ever  well  intentioned,  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  significant  segment  of 
our  population;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  man  has  a  responsibility  to  develop  his 
personality  to  the  limit  of  his  divinely  given  potential,  the  lack  of  material 
security  is  one  of  the  vital  factors  which  inhibits  the  individual  from 
assuming  this  responsibility;  and 

Whereas  basic  material  security  should  be  regarded  as  a  human  right; 

and 

Whereas  this  Board  in  1967  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  every  Canadian  family  with  an  adequate  guaran¬ 
teed  minimum  income  geared  to  the  size  of  the  family;  and 

Whereas  the  “Protestant  work  ethic’’  is  currently  under  scrutiny  by 
various  social  commentators; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Executive  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  institute  3  regional  consultations  across  Canada  involving 
theologians,  social  scientists,  economists  and  representative  laymen  to 
study: 

(1)  The  positive  contribution  to  society  the  Protestant  work  ethic 
has  made; 

(2)  Its  contemporary  relevance  or  irrelevance  to  massive  social  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  cybernation  and  automation; 

(3)  Its  relationship  to  the  concept  of  guaranteed  annual  income; 

(4)  The  impact  of  points  1-3  above  on  the  concept  of  man  in  the 
emerging  society;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  This  Board  set  aside  the  sum  of  $1,000 
to  be  made  available  for  these  consultations. 

The  following  bibliography  is  recommended  for  the  study  groups: 

Robert  Theobald—  The  Guaranteed  Income. 

Christopher  Green —Negative  Taxes  and  the  Poverty  Problem— Brookings 
Institute,  Yale  Law  Journal  Vol.  77,  No.  1. 

D.  B.  Smith— A  Simplified  Approach  to  Social  Welfare— Canadian  Tax 
Journal  Vol  13  (May- June  1965),  pp.  260-265. 

Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service—  The  Cutting  Edge. 

Ai'thur—  The  Freedom  Budget. 

6.  Towards  Better  Management-Labour  Relations 

Whereas  the  statement  contained  in  the  appendix  to  this  resolution 
makes  a  positive  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  labour-management 
relations; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  welcomes  these  suggestions  designed 
to  improve  the  existing  labour-management  relations  in  Canada,  and 
respectfully  submits  them  to  management  and  labour  organizations  for 
their  consideration. 
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SUMMARY  OF  A  STATEMENT  PREPARED  BY 
DR.  DAVID  SUMMERS, 

Secretary  of  the  Religion-Labour  Council  of  Canada  and  Consultant 

to  the  National  Committee  on  the  Church  and  Industrial  Society 

(1)  The  main  obstacles  to  labour-management  co-operation  in  the 
area  of  technological  change  affecting  labour,  arise  from  a  traditional 
conflict  between  management  rights  and  union  methods  used  to  safeguard 
workers’  job  security. 

(2)  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  increased  communication  and  infor¬ 
mation  between  the  two  groups. 

(3)  It  is  imperative  that  both  labour  and  management  re  appraise  the 
principles  that  govern  action. 

—management  needs  this  re  appraisal  in  the  area  of  the  social  signifi¬ 
cance  of  its  decisions. 

—union  needs  this  re-appraisal  in  the  area  of  industrial  mobility.  For 
example,  when  a  plant  is  about  to  be  removed,  unions  should  have 
a  set  of  principles  which  would  facilitate  their  participation  in  the 
decision  making. 

(4)  Summit  consultation  should  be  possible  under  the  initiative  of 
a  group  that  has  no  vested  interest  (c.f.  the  Labour-Management  Study 
Committee  in  Nova  Scotia). 

(5)  Collective  bargaining  should  be  widened  to  include  broad  social 
and  economic  questions. 

(6)  Collective  bargaining  should  be  encouraged  at  a  higher  level 
than  is  possible  at  present.  The  fragmentation  of  bargaining  units  inherent 
in  our  existing  labour  legislation,  militates  against  industrial  harmony. 

If  management  could  evolve  a  Canadian  Employers’  Association,  there 
would  be  a  real  possibility  of  social  partnership  with  labour,  which  would 
facilitate  a  continuing  consultation  on  policies  and  problems. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MacKinnon,  Rev.  John  Romeril, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 


ADMINISTRATION 


It  Is  Recommended: 

1.  Appreciation 

That  this  Board  express  its  appreciation  to  the  Church  for  its  support 
in  raising  $11,308,462.00  through  the  Missionary  and  Maintenance  Fund 
and  the  United  Church  Women.  The  Board  assures  these  bodies  of 
our  continued  support  in  raising  a  guaranteed  budget  of  $11,250,000.00 
in  1968. 
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2.  Financial  Report,  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Fund 

That  the  following  financial  report  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  Fund  for  1967  be  adopted,  and  that  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1968  be  given  general  approval. 


Administration 

1.  Salaries — Secretaries  &  Staff . 

2.  Secretaries’  Travel . 

3.  Rent  and  Parking . 

4.  Supplies  and  Stationery . 

5.  Postage  and  Express . 

6.  Telephone  and  Telegraph . 

7.  Printing  Annual  Report . 

8.  International  Affairs,  Meetings,  Books  &  Periodicals'' 

(Administration  Expenses  in  1968) 

9.  Expenses,  Board  and  Executive . 

10.  Expenses,  Vancouver  Office . 

11.  Expenses,  Saskatoon  Office . 

12.  Pension  Fund  (Employer’s  Contribution) . 

13.  Service  Charge  re  Literature . 

14.  Sundry  Expenses:  Miscellaneous . . 

Prem.  on  payments  made  in  U.S.  funds . 

Transferred  to  Reserve  Fund . 

Grants  to  Institutions 

15.  Interprovincial  Home  for  Women,  Moncton . 

16.  Victor  Home  for  Girls,  Toronto . 

17.  United  Church  Home  for  Girls,  Winnipeg . 

18.  United  Church  Home  for  Girls,  Vancouver . 

19.  Earlscourt  Children's  Home,  Toronto . 

20.  Mutchmor  Place,  Calgary . 

21.  Jellinek  Society,  Edmonton . 

22.  Bold  Park  Lodge,  Hamilton . 

23.  Toronto  Conference  Work:  Street  Haven . 

Suicide  Prevention . 

Hidden  Springs . 

Community  Services  Organiza¬ 
tion  (Yorkville) . 

24.  Correctional  Work:  Lakehead  Social  Worker . 

Winnipeg,  533  Pritchard  Ave . 

Winnipeg,  794  Dorchester  Ave . 

25.  St  Lawrence  House,  Montreal . 

26.  Staff  Training . 

27.  Contingencies . 

Grants  and  Membership  Fees  and  Bursaries 

28.  Grants  and  Membership  Fees . 

Moral  Issues  and  Social  Welfare 

29.  Conferences  re  Community  Service  Projects  (and  related 

Committees) . 

30.  Literature . . 

31.  Gaol  Chaplains,  Training  and  Car  Allowance;  Conference 

for  Chaplains . 

Evangelism 

32.  Conferences  on  Evangelism  (including  training) . 

Presbytery  Planning  Fellowships  &  Pastors’  Seminars . 

33.  Literature . 

34.  Youth  Evangelism  Committee . 

Evangelism  Resource  Committee  Expenses . 

35.  Church  &  Industry  Institutes  &  National  Committee . 

36.  Research  in  Evangelism . 

Totals . 


Expenditures 
Actual  Estimated 

1967  1968 


$  72,204.65 
9,440.00 
5,109.00 
7,252.35 
1,934.80 
2,249.62 
8,772.00 
13,267.34 

3,934.39 

2.847.42 

2.925.43 
5,534.15 
8,151.82 
1,153.28 

161.24 

5,353.60 


2,000.00 
2,500.00 
4,500.00 
4,500.00 
3,500.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
1 ,680.00 
2,000.00 
500.00 

2,550.00 
2,684.00 
2,365.00 
3,477.50 
1 ,500.00 
4,000.00 
5,080.15 


9,726.47 


6,114.80 

8,427.72 

4,869.38 


6,091.63 

666.74 

5,788.06 

1,948.00 

1,081.30 

2,723.75 


$258,566.49 


75,524.00 
12,000.00 
5,000.00 
6,500.00 
2,250.00 
2,200.00 
8,000.00 
1 ,500.00 

4,000.00 

2,808.00 

3,000.00 

5,200.00 

9,000.00 

1,500.00 


2,000.00 

2,500.00 

4,500.00 

4,500.00 

3,500.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

3,000.00 


4,000.00 
2,975.00 
3,055.00 
3,725.00 
2,000.00 
1 ,000.00 
2.000.00 


1 1 ,000.00 


5,000.00 

8,000.00 

5,100.00 


6,000.00 

6,000.00 

2,000.00 

4,000.00 

2,000.00 


$244,337.00 


Estimated  Expenditures  for  1968 .  $244,337.00 

Basic  Appropriation  for  1968 . .  236,500.00 

Estimated  Deficit  Budget  for  1968 .  $  7,837.00 
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3.  Financial  Report,  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Projects, 
1967 

That  the  following  financial  report  for  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  Projects  for  1967  be  approved. 


PROJECT  FUND— 1967 


Receipts: 

Transfer  from  United  Church  Reserve .  $  90,000.00 

Interest . .  1,826.18 

Miscellaneous .  94.00 


Disbursements: 

Grants: 

Opportunity  House,  Toronto . 

Toronto  Community  Union  Project . 

Canadian  Urban  Training  Project . 

Lakehead  Worker . 

United  Church  Camp  Meeting  Association. 

Conrad  Grebel  College . 

Sendall  House,  Regina . 

Chatham  House,  Prince  Rupert . 

United  Church  Home  for  Girls,  Burnaby... 

St.  Leonard's  House  Society . 

Shared  expenses  re  several  institutions . 

Miscellaneous . 


$  91,920.18 


7,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,750.00 
3,000.00 
2,500.00 
642.00 
1 ,000.00 
1,000.00 
16,000.00 
1,000.00 
11,632.00 
964.01 


51,488.01 

Transfers  to: 

Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Trust .  4,925.00 

National  Project  on  Evangelism .  16,755.56 


21.680.56 

73.168.57 

Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements .  $  18,751.61 

Balance,  January  1,  1967 .  68,171.01 

Balance,  December  31,  1967 .  $  86,922.62 


4.  Proposed  Budget,  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Projects, 

1968 

That  the  following  proposed  budget  for  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  Projects  for  1968,  be  accepted. 


PROJECT  FUND— 1968 

Evangelism  Estimated 

1.  National  Project  of  Evangelism  &  Social  Action .  $  8,000.00 

(Salaries  &  Office  Expenses,  half  year) 

2.  Events: 

Pastors’  Seminars .  3,000.00 

Clergy- Laity  Seminars .  3^000.00 

Congregational  Self-Measurement  &  Training  of  Leaders....  3,000.00 

Congregational  Events  (Planning  Fellowships) .  3,000.00 

Vocational  Training  Events .  2,000.00 

3.  Steering  Committee,  Evangelism  &  Social  Action .  5,000.00 

4.  Experimental  Youth  Evangelism  and  Research .  6,000.00 

5.  Community  Development  Projects .  12J500.00 

6.  Mass  Media .  6io00.00 

7.  Camp  Berwick,  Berwick,  N.S .  2^500.00 

8.  Montreal  Information  Centre  (Dialogue), .  1  L200.00 

(including  share  of  rent  of  manse  for  Director) 

Homes  for  Girls  and  Women 

9.  Group  Home  for  Unmarried  Mothers,  Montreal .  6,000.00 

(part  year) 

10.  Opportunity  House,  Toronto .  7,000.00 


Total .  $  77,700.00 

Estimated  Expenditures,  1968 .  $  77,700  00 

Amount  allocated  for  1968 .  70,000.00 


Estimated  Deficit  for  1968 .  $  7,700.00 
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5.  Special  and  Sundry  Funds 

That  the  financial  statement  of  the  following  Special  and  Sundry 
Funds  for  1967,  be  adopted.  ; 


NATIONAL  PROJECT  ON  EVANGELISM 

Receipts: 

Transfer  from  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
Projects . 


8,700.00 

4,130.96 


Disbursements:: 

Salaries: 

Director,  Rev.  W.  Bruleigh 
Office  Staff . 


16,755.56 


Travel . 

Rent . 

Stationery  and  supplies 

Postage  and  express . 

Pension  funds . 

Miscellaneous . 


12,830.96 

2,350.00 

817.00 

36.75 

35.00 

457.60 

228.25 


$  16,755.56 


BOARD  OF  EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  RESERVE 

Receipts: 


Legacy .  503.47 

Refund  of  disbursement  made  in  prior  year .  750.00 

Transfers  from: 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Fund .  5,353.60 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Property .  5,000.00 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Guaranteed  Annuity .  L438.08 


Disbursements: 

Grants . 

Transfers  to 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Trust .  47,134.00 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Bequests 
and  Donations  for  Designated 

Purposes .  250.00 

Office  of  Special  Gifts  &  Bequests .  29.52 


11,791.68 

$  13,045.15 

1,900.00 


47,413.52 


49,313.52 

Excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts . . .  35  268  37 

Balance,  January  1,  1967 . 66,601.01 

Balance,  December  31,  1967 .  5  30,332.64 


BOARD  OF  EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  LITERATURE 


Receipts: 

Sales .  26,378.68 

Interest .  357.60 


Disbursements : 

Purchases .  3,355.09 

Advertising .  6,089.14 

Printing .  23,807.95 

Premium  on  payments  made  in  U.S.  funds .  33.01 

Miscellaneous .  268.22 

$  33,553.41 

Excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts .  6,817.13 

Balance,  January  1,  1967 .  1 2 ^2 1  s!3 1 

Balance,  December  31,  1967 .  g  5,398.18 
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BOARD  OF  EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  TRUST 


Receipts: 

Legacies . . . . . . .  7,000.00 

Transfers  from: 

Evangelism  &  Social  Service  Reserve .  47,134.00 

Evangelism  &  Social  Service  Property .  23,016.00 

Oliver  Hezzlewood  Trust .  6,018.21 

Rural  Life  Trust .  1,087.50 

Toronto  Conference  Fund  for  Senior 

Citizens  Home .  463.65 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Projects.  ..  4,925.00 


82,644.36 

Interest .  2,237.36 


$  91,881.72 

Disbursements : 


Grants: 

United  Church  Home  for  Girls,  Burnaby .  11,018.21 

Miscellaneous . .  300.00 


11,318.21 

Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements .  80,563.51 

Balance,  January  1,  1967 .  — 

Balance,  December  31,  1967 .  $80.563.51 


BOARD  OF  EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  GUARANTEED  ANNUITY 
Receipts : 

Interest .  $  1,949.79 

Disbursements: 

Annuities .  2,799.49 

Transfer  to  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Reserve 

(matured  gifts) .  1,483.08 


4,237.57 

Excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts .  2,287.78 

Balance,  January  1,  1967 .  39,398.55 

Balance,  December  31,  1967 .  $37,110,77 


BOARD  OF  EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROPERTY 


Receipts: 


Legacy .  252.44 

Repayment  of  loan .  20,000.00 

Interest .  29,172.24 


49,424.68 


Disbursements: 

Grant — United  Church  Home  for  Girls, 

Burnaby .  21,982.00 

Transfers  to: 

Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 

Trust .  23,016.00 

Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 

Reserve .  5,000.00 

Reg.  W.  Watkins  Estate .  741,148.50 

Office  of  Special  Gifts  and  Bequests .  2.52 


769,167.02 


$  791,149.02 


Excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts .  741,724.34 

Balance,  January  1,  1967 .  993, 916. 19 

Balance,  December  31,  1967 .  $  252,191.85 
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SUNDRY  FUNDS  RELATED  TO  BOARD  OF  EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


John  Abraham  Trust . 

Bequests  and  Donations  for . 

Designated  Purposes . 

Boys'  School  of  Ontario . 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Trust . 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Reserve . 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

Toronto . 

Oliver  Hezzlewood  Trust . 

Literature  Reserve . 

Alfred  J.  Mitchell  Trust . 

Alfred  J.  Mitchell  Reserve . 

Preaching  Missions . 

Rural  Life  Trust . 

Special  Charities  Fund . 

Toronto  Conference  Fund  for... 

Senior  Citizens’  Home . 

Reg.  W.  Watkins  Estate . 


RECEIPTS 


Interest 


$281.51 

5,536.48 

8,981.89 

11,089.22 

1,133.45 

21,336.03 

507.13 

367.26 

22,149.21 


$71,382.18 


Other 


A  1,010.77 
B  250.00 


679.12 


B  85.00 

A  65,600.00 
F  741,148.50 


$808,773.39 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Grants 


G  1,920.00 


6,500.00 

200.00 

59,266.47 


$67,886.47 


Other 


C  6.79 
D  6,018.21 


E  9,354.79 
D  1,087.50 


D  463.65 
C  656.00 


$17,586.94 


Excess  of 
Receipts 
over 

Disburse¬ 

ments 


$  281.51 

1,260.77 

3,616.48 

. 8,981.89 

11,761.55 

6,018.21 

1,133.45 

. 5,481.24 

507.13 

1,087.50 

252.26 

463.65 

768,975.24 


$794,682.16 


Balance 
January 
1,  1967 


$  5,606.99 


72,030.71 

160,794.17 

19,457.25 

220,891.77 

6,018.21 

22,575.21 

381,870.71 

50,572.08 

10,100.64 

1,087.50 

7,304.89 

463.65 


$958,773.78 


Balance 
December 
31,  1967 


$  5,888.50 

1,260.77 

75,647.19 

160,794.17 

28,439.14 

232.653.32 

23,708.66 

381,870.71 

56,053.32 

10,607.77 


7,557.15 


768,975.24 


$1,753,455.94 


SocilfwL  Tr,  Vona.t.ionf,  C— Transfer  to  Office  of  Special  Gifts  and  Bequests:  D-Transfer  to  Board  of  Evangelsim  and 

P-  »  U  E— Advertising  and  Promotions  re  temperance:,  F— Transfer  from  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service  Property:  G — Refund  of  interest  of  mortgage  of  Boys’  Village. 


6.  Proposed  Budget,  1968,  Alfred  J.  Mitchell  Reserve  Fund 

That  the  following  budget  for  the  Alfred  J.  Mitchell  Fund,  be 
approved: 


(a)  Communications  Committee: 

Unchurched  Editorials . 

"On-the-Spot”  TV  Missions . 

Minute  Spots  (radio) . 

Ethnic  Broadcasting  (radio) . 

Contingency . 

Total . 


$  5,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 
500.00 


$14,000.00 


(b)  United  Church  Alcohol  Information  Centre,  Toronto 

The  payment  of  $6,000  to  the  United  Church  Alcohol  Information 
Centre  (Rev.  Gordon  Winch,  Director),  Toronto. 

(c)  Toe  Alpha,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Ontario  Federation  on 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Problems 

A  grant  of  $1,000.00. 


7.  Annual  Report 

That  10,000  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  entitled,  “The  Cutting 
Edge”  be  printed.  It  is  understood  that  the  responsibility  for  editing 
the  report  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Department,  to  sell  for  $1.00  per 
copy;  12  copies  for  $10.00. 

8.  International  Affairs 

Whereas  the  Executive  of  General  Council  has  made  the  Committee 
on  the  Church  and  International  Affairs  a  Committee  of  General  Council 
and  has  assigned  the  administration  of  the  committee  to  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service; 
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Whereas  Conference  and  Presbytery  E.  and  S.S.  Committees  and  con¬ 
veners  have  responsibility  for  leadership  in  international  affairs  in  these 
courts  (see  Manual,  sections  27 IB  and  200B) ; 

Whereas  a  number  of  presbyteries  have  held  international  affairs 
events  and  a  number  are  planning  such  events: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(a)  Reguarly  distribute  materials  prepared  by  the  Central  Committee 
on  the  Church  and  International  Affairs,  together  with  materials  from 
other  sources,  to  Conference  and  Presbytery  E.  and  S.S.  conveners. 

(b)  Encourage  conferences  and  presbyteries  to  arrange  training 
sessions  for  resource  persons  in  International  Affairs  and  other  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  events,  and  place  items  in  their  budgets  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  Provide  a  budget  of  $1,500,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  assigned 
to  the  administration  of  the  Central  C.  and  I.A.  Committee  and  a  portion 
for  small  grants  of  approximately  $100.00  each  to  be  directed  toward 
assistance  of  such  conference,  presbytery  or  area  international  affairs 
events,  such  grants  to  be  applied  toward  the  securing  of  competent  leader¬ 
ship.  (Current  Account  No.  8.) 

9.  Street  Haven,  Toronto 

Whereas  Street  Haven  has  an  increasing  work-load  (approximately 
80  women  a  week  turn  to  Street  Haven  for  assistance) ,  and  therefore 
has  need  for  more  staff  and  greatly  increased  budget  ($22,000,  January 
1st,  1967,  to  an  estimated  $35,000  in  1968)  ; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  increase  its  grant  to  Street  Haven 
from  $1,680.00  to  $3,000.00  in  1968,  and  authorize  its  Executive  or  Sub- 
Executive  to  appoint  a  representative  (s)  on  the  Board.  (Current  Account 
No.  23.) 

10.  Worker  in  the  Yorkville  Area,  Toronto 

By  action  of  the  Executive  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service,  at  its  meetings  on  June  14th,  1967,  and  September  21st,  1967, 
Mr.  Brian  Chapman,  President  of  the  Diggers’  organization,  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  do  special  work  among  drug  users  in  Yorkville  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $4,000,  which  would  be  administered  through  the  Community 
Services  Organization  of  St.  Paul’s  Avenue  Road  United  Church. 

Voted,  that  this  Board:  (a)  Continue  its  support  of  a  youth  worker 
in  the  Yorkville  area  and  provide  an  annual  grant  of  $4,000  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  administered  through  the  Community  Services  Organization 
of  St.  Paul’s  Avenue  Road  United  Church. 

(b)  That  the  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  of 
this  Board  which  is  composed  of  Rev.  James  Smith,  Dr.  William  Clement, 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Whealey,  Mr.  Gus  Oki,  Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy,  Dr.  Ann 
Keyl,  be  requested  to  continue  to  oversee  and  assist  in  this  work. 

(c)  Approach  Toronto  Centre  Presbytery  for  its  endorsement  of  this 
project. 

(d)  Ask  the  Advisory  Committee  to  apply  to  the  Ontario  Addiction 
Research  Foundation  for  assistance  in  the  possible  extension  of  this  work. 
(Current  Account  No.  23.) 
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11.  Staff  Training  for  Administrators  and  Superintendents  of  Homes  or 
Social  Projects 

That  this  Board  co-operate  with  any  Board  of  our  Homes,  Halfway 
Houses  or  Community  Projects,  who  will  arrange  for  their  Superintend¬ 
ents,  Administrators  or  Directors  to  attend  special  training  courses,  with 
a  budget  of  $1,000  for  this  purpose,  to  be  administered  by  this  Executive. 
(Current  Account  No.  26.) 

12.  Grants  and  Membership  Fees 

That  the  following  Grants  and  Membership  Fees  be  approved: 


1.  Religion-Labour  Council,  Toronto .  $  3,000.00 

2.  Committee  on  the  Rural  Church .  1,575.00 

3.  Two  participants,  Canadian  Urban  Training  Project .  1,200.00 

4.  Summer  School,  Coady  International  Institute  (2) .  1,200.00 

5.  Ecumenical  Evangelism  Conference,  Green  Lake,  Wis .  400.00 

6.  School  for  Alcohol  Studies,  Western  Canada .  200.00 

7.  School  for  Alcohol  Studies  Rutgers  and  (or)  N.  Conway .  200.00 

8.  Summer  Course  on  Alcohol  Problems  of  Addiction,  sponsored 

by  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation 

of  Ontario .  200.00 

9.  Clinical  Pastoral  Training .  400.00 

10.  Canadian  Federation  on  Alcohol  Problems .  1,250.00 

11.  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs .  25.00 

(Secretary's  Membership) 

12.  Canadian  Correctional  Chaplains’  Association .  400.00 

13.  Canadian  Association  for  Corrections .  25.00 

14.  American  Committee  on  Africa .  250.00 


Total .  $10,325,00 


13.  Halfway  House  for  Alcoholics,  Montreal 

Whereas  a  committee  of  the  Montreal  Presbytery  has  explored  at 
length  the  contribution  which  may  be  made  by  the  Churches  to  the 
relief  of  alcohol-related  problems  in  the  Montreal  area;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  prospect  for  an  interdenominational  approach 
to  this  issue  and  the  possibility  of  the  inauguration  of  a  Halfway  House 
for  Alcoholics  in  the  Montreal  area  with  interdenominational  and,  when 
operating,  governmental  support; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Encourage  further  exploration  by  the  Montreal  Presbytery  of 
this  possibility;  and 

(2)  Agree  to  provide  a  grant  for  purposes  of  initiating  such  a 
project  to  the  sum  of  $6,000  (from  Current  Account  No.  22),  in  1968, 
subject  to  assurance  of  comparable  support  from  other  denominations 
and  when  the  work  is  established  of  governmental  support;  and  subject 
to  approval  of  the  project  by  the  Executive  or  Sub-Executive  of  General 
Council,  this  grant  to  be  considered  for  renewal  each  year  for  not  more 
than  three  years. 

14.  National  Conference  on  Poverty 

That  this  Board  underwrite  the  expenses  of  up  to  eight  delegates  to 
the  Conference  on  Poverty  to  be  held  in  Montreal  (May  26th  -  29th, 
inclusive,  1968),  in  amount  of  up  to  $1,600.  (Current  Account  No.  29.) 
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15.  Conference  on  Housing 

That  this  Board  appoint  its  Chairman  and/or  his  nominee  to  attend 
a  Conference  on  Housing,  October  20th-23rd  in  Toronto,  organized  by 
the  Canadian  Welfare  Council.  (Current  Account  No.  29.) 

16.  Sex  and  Morality  Committee 

Whereas  the  studies  of  the  Committee  on  Sex  and  Morality  are 
nearing  completion  and  the  booklet  is,  at  present,  in  the  hands  of  an 
editor  for  final  drafting— this  draft  to  be  received  by  the  committee  at  the 
end  of  September. 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  authorize  the  publication  of  this 
booklet  on  Sex  and  Morality,  in  consultation  with  the  Division  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Life  and  Work,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  or 
Sub-Executive  of  the  Board.  (Current  Account  No.  30.) 

17.  Advertising  and  Ethics 

Whereas  at  the  request  of  the  General  Council  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work,  a  national 
committee  has  undertaken  a  study  of  Christian  Ethics  in  Advertising;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  has  learned  that  the  Institute  of  Canadian 
Advertising  is  itself  presently  sponsoring  a  thorough  two-year  study  of 
advertising  in  Canada;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  has  decided  that  its  study  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  more  thorough  and  responsible  if  it  waited  upon  the  findings  of  the 
above  study,  before  finalizing  its  work,  with  the  result  that  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  final  report  of  the  Advertising  and  Ethics  Committee  to  General 
Council  will  be  made  in  1970: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  appoint  to  the  Advertising  and 
Ethics  Committee,  Mr.  H.  M.  Lewis,  Winnipeg,  to  fill  a  vacancy  resulting 
from  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Brian  Vaughan;  and  authorize  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  study  by  the  committee  for  the  coming  year  and  to  report 
to  the  Board  at  its  1969  Annual  Meeting. 

18.  Establishment  of  a  Policy  for  Level  of  Grants  in  Support  of 

Part-time  Chaplains  in  Public  Institutions 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Establish  a  policy  of  making  grants  as  follows: 

(a)  Such  chaplains  shall  be  reimbursed  at  a  rate  of  y5  of  the  salary 
rate  set  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  for  hospital  chaplains 
for  each  full  day  per  week  given  over  to  their  chaplaincy  work  or, 
for  1968,  at  the  level  of  $1,160.00  per  year  for  persons  certified 
by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  Committee  on  Certification 
of  Chaplains  in  Public  Institutions  or  at  a  rate  $100.00  per  year 
less  in  other  cases;  and 

(b)  That  a  travel  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  such  chaplains  at  a  rate 
of  $3.00  per  year  for  every  five  persons  in  the  average  daily  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  group  receiving  service  from  the  chaplain  and  in 
addition  at  a  rate  of  $2.88  per  mile  of  distance  both  ways  from 
his  residence  to  the  Institution  he  serves  where  that  Institution 
is  more  than  five  miles  distant  from  the  chaplain’s  residence. 
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(c)  That  the  employer’s  proportion  of  contribution  to  the  pension 
fund  shall  be  paid  for  such  chaplains  on  account  of  the  full  sum 
paid  to  them  on  account  of  such  work  including  the  travel  grant 
referred  to  above. 

(2)  That,  to  bring  present  grants  into  line  with  such  a  policy,  the 
grants  presently  made  to  correctional  chaplains  be  altered  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  following,  these  sums  being  made  available  from  Current 
Account  No.  31. 

(3)  That  the  general  applicability  and  suitability  of  this  pattern  be 
discussed  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  its  introduction  made 
contingent  upon  agreement  of  that  the  Board  to  accept  elsewhere  the 
pattern  which  appears  to  be  indicated  with  reference  to  the  correctional 
chaplain  in  Calgary,  and  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  Presbytery  concerned 
in  each  specific  case. 

(4)  That  hereafter  no  further  chaplaincy  projects  be  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  pastoral  charges  without  this  policy  being  spelled  out 
and  the  sources  of  necessary  funds  for  support  of  chaplains  in  accordance 
therewith  established. 

Estimated  Proposed  Grants  in  Support  of  Certain  Part-Time 


(one-day  per  week)  Correctional  Chaplains— 1968 

Correctional  Chaplain  at  Ontario  Reformatory,  Guelph  .  $1,179.40 

Correctional  Chaplain  at  Essex  County  Jail,  Windsor,  Ont .  1,192.42 

Correctional  Chaplain  at  Burwash  Industrial  Farm,  Sudbury  .  1,466.47 

Correctional  Chaplain  at  Calgary  Jail,  Calgary,  Alta .  800.00 

Ontario  Hospital  for  Retarded  Children,  Cedar  Springs, 

Blenheim,  Ont.  (to  be  reviewed)  .  400.00 


Note:  The  travel  allowance  rate  suggested  has  been  arrived  at  on  the 
assumption  that  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  minister  giving  part-time  service 
in  a  chaplaincy  capacity  would  continue  to  pay  his  travel  allowance  at 
the  full  normal  rate  so  that  the  travel  allowance  suggested  in  this  motion 
is  auxiliary  thereto  and  is  established: 

(a)  On  the  basis  of  $3.00  per  annum  for  every  additional  five  persons 
whom  he  must  serve  since  the  Home  Missions  travel  grant  rate 
increases  $30.00  for  every  fifty  additional  persons  in  the  pastoral 
charge;  and 

(b)  Is  based  on  $2.88  per  mile  of  distance  both  ways  from  his  residence 
on  the  assumption  of  one  trip  each  way  each  of  forty-eight  weeks 
at  a  rate  of  6 per  mile. 

19.  Appointment  of  Chaplains  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  Service 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  recommend  to  the  General  Council 
or  its  Executive  or  Sub-Executive  the  approval  in  principle  of  the  creation 
of  an  Inter  Faith  Committee  on  Chaplaincy  in  the  Canadian  Penitentiary 
Service  in  accordance  with  the  terms  presented  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
for  Chaplaincy  in  Federal  Penitentiaries  convened  by  The  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches,  and  that  with  reference  to  the  new  Committee: 

(1)  The  Committee  be  recognized  by  The  United  Church  of  Canada 
as  the  channel  for  the  selection,  recommendation  for  appointment,  and 
termination  of  service  of  chaplain  personnel  in  the  Canadian  Penitentiary 
Service. 
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(2)  That  The  United  Church  of  Canada  agree  to  use  only  this  chan¬ 
nel  for  these  purposes  and  not  to  make  direct  nominations  to  Government. 

(3)  That  the  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Phillip  Silcox  be 
named  as  representing  The  United  Church  of  Canada  on  the  Committee. 

(4)  That  the  Board  accept  responsibility  for  contributing  an  appro¬ 
priate  proportion  of  any  costs  incurred  by  the  Committee. 

20.  Conferences  on  Evangelism  and  Conveners’  Colloquia 

That  this  Board  continue  to  sponsor  Conferences  on  Evangelism 
at  Whitby,  Chatham  and  Parksville,  and  Conveners’  Colloquia,  as 
mutually  arranged.  (Current  Account  No.  32.) 

21.  Youth  Committee  on  Christian  Presence 

That  this  Board  provide  a  budget  of  $2,000  for  expenses  relating 
to  the  Youth  Committee  on  Christian  Presence  of  the  Division  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Life  and  Work  (Current  Account  No.  34) ,  the  membership 
of  which  is  as  follows:  Mrs.  J.  D.  Ward,  Miss  Lynn  McGinnis,  Miss 
Cheryl  Seaman,  Miss  Nancy  Hannum,  Miss  Marjorie  McFarlane,  Miss 
Ruth  McDonald,  Rev.  Kenneth  Murdoch,  Rev.  B.  G.  Smillie,  Mr.  Errol 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Randy  Windsor,  Rev.  Elton  Davidge,  Mr.  Tom  Faulkner. 
(Two  teen-age  members  to  be  added.)  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord. 

That  this  Board  provide  a  budget  of  $2,000  for  special  projects  in 
the  field  of  Youth  Evangelism.  (Current  Account  No.  36.) 

22.  National  Committee  on  the  Church  and  Industrial  Society 
and  Church  and  Industry  Institutes 

That  this  Board  designate  a  grant  of  $4,000  as  the  United  Church 
contribution  toward  the  National  Committee  on  Church  and  Industrial 
Society  and  for  the  holding  of  Church  and  Industry  Institutes  during 
1968.  (Current  Account  No.  35.) 

23.  Research,  Part-Time  Assistance 

Whereas  there  is  need  for  extra  staff  to  carry  out  research  or  action 
research  related  to  areas  of  the  Board’s  concern  similar  to  the  work 
performed  by  Mr.  Tim  Smith  and  Miss  Angela  Pritchard; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  authorize  its  Executive  or  Sub- 
Executive  to  employ  a  suitable  person  or  persons  during  the  summer 
months  for  research  work  in  conjunction  with  special  projects  or  in 
preparation  for  the  Annual  Meeting  at  the  rate  payable  to  student  minis¬ 
ters  under  Home  Missions  appointment.  (Current  Account  No.  1.) 

24.  Evangelism  Events 

That  this  Board  provide  a  grant  of  $14,000  for  the  holding  of 
Pastors’  Seminars,  Clergy-Laity  Seminars,  Congregational  Self-Measure¬ 
ment  and  Training  of  Leaders,  Congregational  Evangelistic  Events 
(Planning  Fellowships,  Vocational  Training  Events,  etc.) .  (Capital  and 
Project  Fund  No.  2.) 

25.  Evangelism  and  Social  Action 

That  this  Board  provide  a  budget  of  $5,000  for  the  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Project  to  Develop  Guidelines  in  Evangelism  and  Social 
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Acuon,  the  membership  of  which  is  as  follows:  Rev.  Kenneth  Hamilton 
Dr.  Eldon  R  Hay,  Rev.  R.  Gordon  Nodwell,  Rev.  Gerald  Paul,  Miss 
Lynda  NewMarch,  Prof.  Ian  Fairweather,  Rev.  E.  F.  Dorsch,  Rev.  F.  M. 
Faist,  Mrs.  Allen  McLachlin,  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart,  Rev.  T.  R.  Hord 
and  that  the  Executive  or  Sub-Executive  be  authorized  to  make  the 
following  appointments:  a  replacement  for  Rev.  H.  MacDonald,  who  has 
resigned;  and  two  additional  lay  members. 


26.  Urban  Training  Program  for  Youth 

That  this  Board  continue  its  support  of  the  Urban  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  for  \  outli  carried  out  as  part  of  the  program  at  the  Canadian  Urban 
laming  Centre,  with  Miss  Nancy  Hannum,  Youth  Director,  which  is 
composed  of  three  phases-Action-Research;  Training  and  Experimen¬ 
tation,  with  the  total  budget  of  $6,000  paid  by  the  Canadian  Friends 
Service  Committee  in  amount  of  $2,000,  and  the  Board  of  Evangelism 
and  Social  Service  in  amount  of  $4,000.  (Project  Fund  No.  4.) 

27.  Toronto  Community  Union  Project  (T-Cup) 

I  hat  this  Board  continue  its  support  of  the  Toronto  Community 
Union  Project,  in  which  Mr.  John  Sewell,  Miss  Sarah  Spinks  and  Mr 
Wolfe  Erhchmann  support  the  residents  of  Trefann  Court,  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  adequate  remuneration  for  their  homes  which  are  being  expro¬ 
priated,  and  that  the  grant  for  1968  be  $4,000  for  this  work  on  the 
understanding  that  Toronto  East  Presbytery  continues  to  support  this 
project  and  that  an  advisory  committee  be  appointed  to  work  with 
the  above  leaders,  with  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  this  Board. 
(Project  Fund  No.  5) 


28.  Programs  of  Community  Outreach  in  Conjunction  with  the 

Community  Ecumenical  Ministry,  Winnipeg 

That  this  Board  endorse  the  action  of  its  Executive  meeting  on 
No\  ember  6th,  1967,  in  recommending  a  grant  of  $4,000  for  programs 
of  community  outreach  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Community 
Ecumenical  Ministry,  Winnipeg,  and  with  the  endorsement  of  Winnipeg 
Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Kenneth  R.  Murdoch,  minister,  on  the  understanding 
that  other  funds  fiom  local  sources  will  be  forthcoming  for  such  programs, 
such  as  public  health  services.  Home  Owners  and  Tenants’  Associations 
and  Language  Classes.  (Projects  Fund  No.  5.) 


29.  Halfway  House,  Brandon,  Manitoba 

Whereas  Church  and  Community  groups  in  Brandon,  Manitoba, 
and  area  have  been  seeking  to  establish  a  Halfway  House  for  Alcoholics 
and  have  requested  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  to  make 
a  contribution  toward  this  project; 

Whereas  the  Alcoholism  Foundation  of  Manitoba  has  received  assur¬ 
ance  from  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  underwrite  the  costs  of  the  program  if  and  when  it  is  established 
at  the  local  level;  and 

Whereas  this  project  has  received  favourable  consideration  by  Bran¬ 
don  presbytery  on  November  1st,  1967: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  provide  a  capital  grant  of  $4,000  on 
the  understanding  that  this  Board  appoint  a  representative  on  its  Board. 
(Project  Fund.) 
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30.  On-the-Spot  TV  Missions 

Several  On-the-Spot  TV  Missions  have  been  held  in  Ontario  with 
funds  from  the  Mitchell  Fund.  It  is  now  planned  that  one  missioner  from 
the  West  and  one  from  Eastern  Canada  will  be  invited  to  the  next  mission 
in  Ontario  for  training  purposes. 

Voted,  that  this  Board,  make  available  a  grant  of  $5,000  for  TV 
Missions,  to  be  held  outside  Ontario,  with  costs  shared  with  the  local 
presbyteries  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  (Project  Fund  No.  6.) 

31.  Camp  Berwick 

That  this  Board  provide  a  grant  of  $2,500  to  the  United  Church 
Camp  Meeting  Association,  Berwick,  N.S.,  for  Camp  Berwick,  1968, 
referring  this  to  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work  for 
review.  (Project  Fund  No.  7.) 

32.  Montreal  Information  Centre 

This  Board  continue  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
in  underwriting  the  costs  of  the  Montreal  Information  Centre,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $22,400.00,  this  Board’s  share  being  $11,200.00.  (Project 
Fund  No.  8.) 

33.  Elizabeth  House,  Montreal 

Whereas  there  has  been  established  in  Montreal  a  corporation  to 
operate  a  Home  for  Unmarried  Mothers  to  be  known  as  “Elizabeth 
House”,  the  Board  of  Directors  which  includes  members  of  Anglican, 
Presbyterian  and  United  Churches,  nominated  by  appropriate  authorities 
of  their  respective  denominations;  and 

Whereas  the  corporation  has  received  assurance  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Family  and  Social  Welfare  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  that  the 
provincial  government  will  financially  support  the  home  when  it  is 
in  operation;  and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Elizabeth  House  is  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  Board  of  the  Sheltering  Home,  a  Red  Feather  Agency,  to  rent 
with  an  option  of  purchase  a  property  at  2131  Marlowe  Avenue,  which  has 
accommodation  for  eighteen  girls  plus  staff  quarters: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Seek  the  endorsment  of  the  General  Council  Executive  or  Sub- 
Executive  for  entry  upon  this  new  work  as  a  project  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service  in  co-operation  with  appropriate  authorities 
of  other  denominations  conditional  upon  assurance  of  the  support  of  such 
other  denominations  and  when  this  work  is  established,  of  the  provincial 
government. 

(2)  Provide  from  (Project  Fund  No.  9) ,  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  $8,000 
per  annum  for  this  work  for  1968,  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and 
to  be  considered  for  renewal  each  year  for  not  more  than  three  years. 

34.  Opportunity  House,  Toronto 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  in  collaboration 
with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  been  responsible  for  giving  needed 
support  to  the  operational  budget  of  Opportunity  House;  and 
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Whereas  this  grant  in  the  past  has  been  payable  at  the  rate  of  $7  000 
per  annum;  and  * 

Whereas  receipt  of  governmental  support  gives  hope  of  considerable 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  financial  support  required  from  this  Board, 
but  the  extent  of  this  reduction  is  not  yet  determined: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  authorize  financial  support  of 
Opportunity  House  during  the  year  1968  to  the  extent  of  half  of  the 
difference  between  the  operational  budget  of  the  Home  and  the  total  of 
Seann°vuince  ^  °"tario  subsidy  paid  to  the  Home  up  to  a  maximum  of 
ci  onn  rUt  uhat  thlS  authomy  be  exercised  by  payment  at  the  rate  of 
$4,8U0  for  the  year  in  four  quarterly  instalments  unless  additional  funds 
appear  required  and  the  last  of  the  four  payments  be  made  at  such  a 
level  as  to  bring  the  total  amount  of  the  grant  into  accordance  with  this 
authority.  (Project  Fund  No.  10.) 

35.  Housing 

Whereas  by  action  on  November  6th,  1967,  the  Executive  of  the 
Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  established  a  Housing  Committee 
and  laid  down  Terms  of  Reference  for  it  as  follows: 

Voted  that  the  Committee  ...  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  proposal 
as  to  how  the  Church  can  best  co-operate  with  the  various  levels  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Canadian  people  in  securing  more  and  better  housing 
in  all  areas  of  our  country.  ° 

The  report  of  this  Committee  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Board,  and  if  adopted,  forwarded  to  the  General  Council. 

It  was  further  voted,  that  this  Committee  consult  with  regional 
housing  committees  in  order  to  ascertain  housing  needs  and  programs 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.” 

Whereas  in  an  action  appearing  on  page  xxxix,  centre  spread  of 
the  last  Annual  Report,  the  Board  called  upon  the  Church  as  well  as 
public  authorities  to  take  concrete  action  in  the  area  of  housing  and 
specified  certain  procedures  to  that  end;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  created  by  the  Executive  is  anxious  to 
implement  action  along  the  lines  outlined  by  the  Board: 

Be  it  resolved: 

(1)  That  the  Housing  Committee,  created  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Board,  be  made  a  Committee  of  this  Board  and  its  membership  comprise 
the  following  persons:  Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald,  Mr.  Nigel  Richardson, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Diamond,  Mr.  R.  W.  Anderson,  Dr.  Harold  Arnup,  Mrs.  H.  w! 
Rowlands,  Mrs.  Lena  Cooke,  Mrs.  Alfred  Best,  Rev.  John  Metson  Mr 
John  Sewell,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord,  Mr.  K.  W.  Wallace,  Rev.  Gordon  k! 
Stewart,  and  Miss  Angela  Pritchard  (corresponding  member) . 

(2)  That  the  Committee  be  relieved  of  the  Terms  of  Reference  as 
prescribed  by  the  Executive  and  asked  simply  to  seek  ways  and  means 
to  implement  the  purpose  outlined  in  the  Board’s  action  of  last  year 
in  the  housing  field,  subject  to  the  financial  control  of  the  Executive  or 
Sub-Executive  of  the  Board  oi  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  Board,  and  of  the  Executive  or  Sub-Executive  of 
General  Council. 
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Be  it  further  resolved: 

(a)  That  this  Board  seek  authority  from  the  Executive  or  Sub- 
Executive  of  General  Council  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
City  of  Toronto  and  charitable  foundations,  with  a  view  to 
undertaking  a  housing  project,  and  when  the  authority  is  secured 
that  authorization  be  given  for  a  budget  of  up  to  $50,000  from 
this  Board’s  Property  Fund  and  request  the  Board  of  Finance 
for  another  $50,000  for  the  establishing  of  a  limited  Dividend 
Corporation  and  the  development  of  initial  plans  for  such  a 
project,  using  the  Housing  Committee  as  its  instrument  in 
establishing  such  a  project. 

(b)  That  this  Project  be  submitted,  at  every  stage,  to  both  this 
Board  or  its  Executive  or  Sub-Executive  and  the  Executive  or 
Sub-Executive  of  General  Council  as  to  such  items  as  location, 
persons  to  be  served  by  this  housing,  type  of  housing  to  be 
provided,  support  for  subsidized  housing  units,  etc. 

36.  Low  Cost  Housing,  Preston  Area,  N.S. 

That  this  Board  endorse  the  action  of  its  Executive  (see  minutes 
November  6/67,  page  2,  which  has  also  been  accepted  in  principle  by 
the  Execuitve  of  General  Council,  November  15th- 16th,  1967)  in  enter¬ 
ing  into  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Welfare  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  erection  of  20  homes  in  the  Preston  area 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  would  be  offered  for  sale  to  low  income  families 
with  a  ratio  among  occupants  of  approximately  60%  negro  families  to 
40%  white  families,,  with  The  United  Church  of  Canada  providing  a 
grant  from  Property  Fund  of  $1,000  per  unit,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$20,000.00  (20  units)  and  with  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  subsidiz¬ 
ing  rentals  annually  in  order  to  keep  initial  rentals  within  a  range  of 
$40.00  to  $55.00  per  month,  with  provision  for  increased  rentals,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  income  and  ability  to  pay  and  further  that  an  Ecumenical 
Advisory  Committee  would  be  set  up  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the 
Churches,  government  and  community  and  on  the  understanding  that 
an  agreement  will  be  signed  between  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  The  United  Church  of  Canada 
through  its  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  embodying  these 
undertakings  and  the  provision  that  the  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  will  refund  to  The  United  Church  of  Canada  any  portion 
of  the  said  grant  which  is  applicable  to  any  given  unit  which  falls  short 
of  completion  and  occupancy  within  three  years  of  receipt  of  the  said 
grant. 

37.  Glebe  Manor,  Ottawa 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Glebe  Manor,  Ottawa,  has  secured 
the  consent  of  the  Ottawa  Presbytery  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  site 
on  Chamberlain  Avenue  and  Lyon  Street  in  the  City  of  Ottawa  for  the 
erection  of  a  Senior  Citizens  Home,  the  cost  of  the  site  including  cost 
of  sewer  removal  not  to  exceed  $115,000.00. 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Home  has  submitted  details 
of  their  financial  plans  which  involve  a  total  capital  cost  of  $1,733,360.00, 
including  a  fifty-year  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  loan  of 
$823,360.00,  which  plans  have  also  been  considered  and  approved  by 
the  Ottawa  Presbytery. 
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oon  f  This  Board  in  1966  indicated  its  intention  of  granting 
$50, 0°°  toward  this  project  conditional  upon  required  approvals  of 
General  Council  or  its  Executive  or  Sub-Executive  and  further  conditional 

an°onerat  raiSirg  i°f  ?5?’000  00  by  local  subscription  and  submission  of 
an  operating  budget  showing  financial  ability  and  intent  to  provide 

Sih1 indigent  persons  among  the  residents  in  accordance 
-tbf  c°ncerns  of  the  Church,  of  which  sum  $10,000.00  only  has 
to  this  date  been  remitted: 


Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Seek  assurance  from  the  Board  of  Glebe  Manor  that  their 
projected  operating  budget  makes  provision  to  permit  the  inclusion 

should  suTapplyi;Tdrt,0n  pm°m  am°ng  the 

(2)  Request  the  required  authority  of  the  General  Council  or  its 
Executive  or  Sub-Executive  on  receipt  of  such  assurance  and  all  other 
a.uhnS  documents  for  the  project  to  be  proceeded  with,  including 
authonty  for  the  Home  to  borrow  up  to  $850,000.00  including  both 
interim  and  long-term  financing  arrangements;  and 

«4nnnn)ooAUrh0rif  remit,tance  to  GIebe  Manor  of  the  balance  of 
$40,000.00  referred  to  in  the  Board’s  action  of  1966,  this  sum  to  be  paid 
at  intervals  during  construction  from  the  Watkins  Estate 


38.  Nursing  Care  Workshop 

lt1has  been  proposed  by  the  Directors  of  The  United 
Church  Montreal  Homes  that  a  Nursing  Care  Workshop  might  be  held 

^  tbe  Criffith-McConnell  Residence  on  a  three-day  basis  in  the  Fall  of 
lyoo;  and 


\\hereas  a  number  of  Senior  Citizens  Homes  related  to  this  Board 
are  in  course  of  extending  or  about  to  extend  their  services  into  the 
nursing  care  field: 


Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  endorse  the  holding  of  such  a 
workshop  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  Board  of  $1,200.00  to  be  drawn 
from  the  funds  of  the  Watkins  Estate  and  that  the  staff  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  be  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Griffith- 
McConnell  Residence  in  arranging  a  program  for  the  occasion. 


39.  Gorge  View  Society,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Whereas  the  Gorge  View  Society  Senior  Citizens  Homes,  Victoria 
B.C.,  is  proposing  to  erect  two  new  buildings  with  16  suites,  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  $105,000  and  have  requested  a  grant  from  the  Board  of 
Evangehsm  and  Social  Service  and  the  B.C.  Development  Fund  in  amount 
of  §16,000  to  enable  them  to  proceed: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  provide  a  grant  of  $10,000  from 
the  Reginald  Watkins  Estate,  upon  receipt  of  endorsement  of  Victoria 
Presbytery,  plans,  financial  arrangements,  and  the  assurance  of  govern¬ 
ment  grants. 


40.  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home  Nursing  Care  Unit,  Toronto 

Whereas  the  Board  of  the  lna  Grafton  Gage  Home,  Toronto,  has 
presented  a  revised  financial  plan  for  a  two-storey,  60-bed  nursing  care 
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unit  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $950,000  (see  Dead  or  Alive,  centre  spread 
p.  xvii)  with  the  following  suggested  source  of  funds: 


Department  of  Welfare,  the  Province  of  Ontario  $300,000 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Account  .  225,000 

Financial  Campaign  in  Toronto  Presbyteries  100,000 

Grant  from  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  100,000 
Mortgage  .  225,000 


Whereas  the  Executive  of  Toronto  Conference  has  authorized  a 
financial  appeal  in  an  amount  of  $100,000; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  approve  the  revised  financial  plans 
as  submitted  by  the  Board  of  the  Home,  and  provide  a  grant  of  up 
to  $100,000  on  a  $1  for  $1  basis  as  against  funds  specifically  raised  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Churches  within  Toronto  Conference  and  further 
provide  an  interest-free  loan  of  $100,000  repayable  in  ten  equal  annual 
instalments,  both  grant  and  loan  be  taken  from  the  Watkins  Estate;  with 
the  above  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  or  Sub-Executive  of 
General  Council,  and  provided  that  such  care  is  not  now  available  in 
the  area. 

41.  Rundle  Lodge,  Calgary,  Alberta 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  provide  a  grant  of  up  to  $300.00 
per  month  to  the  Board  of  Rundle  Lodge,  Calgary,  to  meet  current 
deficits  in  the  operation  of  the  Home  in  1968,  in  anticipation  of  the 
closing  of  the  Lodge  not  later  than  December  31st,  1968. 

42.  Use  of  the  Former  United  Church  Home  for  Girls’  Property, 

Burnaby,  B.C. 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  approve  in  principle  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  Church  Home  for  Girls,  Burnaby, 
B.C.,  for  permission  to  make  the  land  and  buildings  of  the  former  Home 
available  for  use  by  the  Burnaby  Association  for  Retarded  Children  as 
per  the  conditions  and  terms  of  tenure  contained  in  its  written  submission 
to  this  Board,  and  instruct  the  local  Board  of  Directors  to  proceed  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

43.  Actions  Regarding  Homes  and  Institutions  Under  the 

Administrative  Oversight  of  this  Board 

(1)  Homes  and  Institutions— Appreciation  of  Leaders 

That  the  Board  express  its  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Chairmen  and  Members  of  the  Boards,  Administrators,  Superintend¬ 
ents  and  Staffs  of  Homes  and  Institutions. 

(2)  Appointment  to  Homes  and  Institutions 

That  the  Executive  review  the  nominations  for  Local  Boards  of 
Homes  and  Institutions,  including  the  nominations  from  this  Board, 
where  applicable,  and  be  given  authority  to  confirm  such  nominations. 

(3)  Audited  Reports 

That  the  audited  and  year-end  reports  received  from  the  Homes 
and  Institutions  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretaries  who  will  report  concern¬ 
ing  them  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  this  Board. 
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(4)  Lay  Employees  Retirement  Benefits 

That  the  Department  be  authorized  to  continue  negotiations  with 
local  Boards  of  Homes  and  Institutions,  with  a  view  to  providing  satis- 
tactory  pension  benefits  or  severance  pay  for  employees  not  covered  by 

the  L.E.R.P.  or  other  pension  plan,  final  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
Executive.  7 


44.  Administration  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 

(1)  Executive  Committee 

n  ^rat^he,  E*ecutive  of  the  Board  consist  of  the  following  members: 
Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie,  Rev.  G.  B.  Mather, 
Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart,  Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy,  Rev.  Arthur  Boorman,* 
Miss  Beatrice  Wilson,  Miss  Eileen  Jackson,  Rev.  Maurice  Nerny,  Rev. 
J°hn  Romeril,  Mr.  Alfred  Best,  Mr.  Donald  Secord,  Rev.  A.  H.  Daynard 
(  Dr.  Boorman  on  leave-Rev.  J.  C.  Hoffman,  alternate.) 

(2)  Sub-Executive  Committee 

That  a  Sub-Executive  of  this  Board  be  appointed  by  its  Executive; 
its  members  to  consist  of  the  Chairman,  Secretaries  in  the  Toronto  Office 
of  its  Department,  plus  a  ministerial  and  lay  member  of  the  Board  resid¬ 
es  ru  nCar  ^ oronto-  This  Sub-Executive  will  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  to  deal  with  emergency  matters  between  meetings  of  the 
Executive. 


(3)  Corresponding  Members 

That  the  Executive  have  authority  to  invite  the  following  persons 
to  attend  its  meetings  as  corresponding  members:  Co-ordinator,  National 
Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action,  Representative  from  the  Division 
of  Communication,  E.  &  S.S.  Conference  Conveners  in  the  five  central 
Conferences,  who  are  not  members  of  the  Executive,  and  Rev.  Harold 
Wyman  and  Rev.  W.  Lome  Brown,  representatives  of  the  Board  on  the 
Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work. 

(4)  Representatives  of  Board  on  Division  of  Congregational 
Life  and  Work 

That  the  Rev.  Harold  Wyman  and  Rev.  W.  Lome  Brown,  represent 
this  Board  on  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work. 

(5)  Successor  to  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Mather,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

That  this  Board  grant  authority  to  its  Executive  to  carry  out  necessary 
negotiations  with  the  Vacancy  Committee,  Executive  or  Sub-Executive  of 
General  Council,  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work  and  Confer¬ 
ence  Committees  in  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Mather. 

(6)  Appreciation  of  Legacies 

That  this  Board  record  its  appreciation  for  legacies  received  during 
the  past  year,  and  call  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  Christian 
Social  Service  to  the  opportunity  of  providing  legacies  for  such  purposes. 

(7)  Representation  from  the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service 
of  the  Anglican  Church 

That  this  Board  express  its  welcome  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Maurice 
Wilkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service  of  the 
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Anglican  Church,  or  his  appointee,  and  request  his  department  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  relationship  with  this  Board. 

45.  Research  Project  of  the  Boards  of  Christian  Education 

and  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 

The  Committee  of  Six,  set  up  by  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life 
and  Work  and  representing  the  Boards  of  Christian  Education  and 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  arising  out  of  a  proposal  by  the  Youth 
Committee  on  Christian  Presence  for  a  “theological  catalyst”  in-service 
training  projects  in  Canada,  have  proposed  a  Community  Action  Resource 
Team  (C.A.R.T.)  which  would  involve  a  team  of  at  least  three  persons, 
together  with  an  advisory  or  supervisory  group,  with  the  basic  thrust 
of  this  project  to  be  experimentation,  support  and  evaluation  of  projects 
of  social  action  and  community  development  involving  youth  and  young 
adults,  to  be  a  joint  national  project  of  the  Boards  of  Christian  Education 
and  Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  with  a  budget  of  $25,000-$35,000 
a  year; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  request  its  Executive  to  co-operate 
with  the  Executive  of  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  and  with  the 
Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work  in  making  a  decision  regarding 
this  proposal  presented  by  the  Committee  of  Six  and  if  agreement  is 
arrived  at,  that  the  Executive  of  this  Board  be  authorized  to  proceed  with 
the  implementation  of  the  program,  the  employment  of  suitable  persons 
and  the  provision  of  half  the  budget  up  to  $15,000  per  annum.  (Project 
Fund  No.  5.) 

46.  Education  Campaign 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  authorize  its  Executive  or  Sub- 
Executive  to  carry  out  an  educational  program  by  means  of  mass  media, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  on  major  issues  dealt  with  at  our  Annual  Meeting,  both 
in  the  field  of  Evangelism  and/or  social  concerns,  with  a  budget  of  up 
to  $10,000.  (E.  and  S.S.  Reserve.) 

47.  Ecumenical  Co-operation  in  Board  Projects 

Whereas  ecumenical  co-operation  is  basic  to  effective  Christian  wit¬ 
ness;  and 

Whereas  The  United  Church  has  long  espoused  leadership  in  ecu¬ 
menical  endeavours;  and 

Whereas  this  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  can  give  lead¬ 
ership  in  ecumenical  co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  new  projects; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
hereby  recommends  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  the  granting  of  monies 
for  new  community  projects  under  church  sponsorship  be  made  only 
when  the  project  has  local  inter-church  support  or  when  response  to 
an  invitation  for  inter-church  support  has  not  been  forthcoming,  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  with  such  exceptions  as  may  be  necessitated 
by  the  terms  of  legacies  or  other  legal  restrictions. 

48.  Bursary 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  support  the  request  of  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gostelow  for  financial  assistance  to  receive  training  for  ministry  in 
industrial  society  and  consult  with  the  Board  of  Colleges  regarding  pro¬ 
cedures  in  implementing  such  training. 
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49.  Ecumenical  Ministries  to  Industrial  Society 

rh Whereas  ,there  have  been  a  number  of  submissions  on  the 
Church  s  relevance  in  industrial  society; 

•l,1Cre  1S  a  ProPosal  under  consideration  by  an  inter-church 
group  in  Hamilton; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(a)  Encourage  experiments  in  ecumenical  ministries  to  industrial 
society; 

(b)  Authorize  its  Executive,  on  receipt  from  the  above  mentioned 
Hamilton  groups  of  its  aims,  objectives,  program  and  policy,  and 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Committee  on  the  Church  and 
Industrial  Society,  to  work  out  details  of  financial  support  by 
this  Board,  approaching  the  General  Council  Committee  on 
experimental  ministries  for  financial  support,  if  deemed 
advisable. 

(2)  Whereas  the  Vancouver  South  Presbytery  are  in  the  process 
of  establishing  an  Airport  Ministry  at  the  Vancouver  International  Air¬ 
port,  with  ecumenical  sponsorship; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Executive  of  the  Board,  after  examining 
the  structure  of  this  proposed  ministry,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Committee  on  the  Church  and  Industrial  Society,  be  prepared 
to  make  an  initiatory  grant  of  $500.00  toward  its  establishment. 


50.  The  “Dugout”  Day  Centre  For  Men,  Vancouver 

Whereas  the  Dugout”  day  centre  for  men  has  been  opened  at  59 
lowell  Street,  Vancouver,  financially  supported  by  four  churches  and 
agencies,  plus  a  grant  from  the  Vancouver  Foundation; 

Whereas  a  considerable  number  of  men  suffer  from  alcoholism  and 
are  organized  into  A.A.  and  other  supportive  groups; 

Whereas  the  “Dugout”  is  facing  financial  difficulties  until  more 
local  support  is  forthcoming; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  provide  a  grant  of  $500  (without 
precedent)  toward  the  1968  budget  of  the  “Dugout”  Day  Centre  for 
Men,  Vancouver. 


Mr.  Alfred  Best, 
Chairman. 


Rev.  J.  R.  Hord, 
Secretary. 


1 .  Canada's  Potential  in  the  Global  Village 

Lady  Barbara  Ward  Jackson 
(Reprinted  " Journal  of  Liberal  Thought Winter ,  1966-67) 

Realities  of  Today’s  World 

.  .  .  Realism  is  the  basis  of  all  sound  international  policy;  and  realism 
does  have  some  slight  link  with  reality.  It  is  very  often  forgotten  by 
those  who  practise  it,  I  may  say.  But  the  reality  of  our  world,  the  world 
t\e  are  going  to  live  in,  and  of  which  the  trends  are  already  quite  clear, 
show  us  that,  first  of  all,  this  is  a  world  round  which  men  can  walk  now 
in  ninety  minutes;  but,  take  care,  the  speed  is  going  up!  I  expect  my 
son  will  walk  round  the  world  in  half-an-hour,'  if  he  is  not  too  busy 
walking  round  some  other  planets.  This  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2.  The  modern  communications  system  means  that  the 
Queen  of  England,  or  President  Johnson,  can  be  heard  anywhere  in  the 
woild  via  the  communications  satellites;  and  those  communications  satel¬ 
lites  also  give  back  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  way  in  which  the 
nations  live.  So,  if  people  live  in  misery  and  people  live  in  affluence,  this 
is  not  an  unknown  fact  any  more:  this  is  a  reality  which  can  be  known 
simultaneously  by  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

These  two  facts— proximity  and  communication— make  us  a  village. 
Do  not  let  us  forget  that. 

I  hirdly,  within  that  village  the  interdependence  of  our  economics  is 
an  absolute  fact.  You  are  worried  at  times  in  Canada,  as  in  Europe,  as  in 
Australia,  with,  the  possibility  that  your  economic  life  may  come  under 
the  control  of  large  neighbours.  Well,  just  think  what  is  it  like  for  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  human  race,  whose  economic  life  is  almost  entirely  con¬ 
trolled  by  their  small,  white,  affluent  neighbours.  This  is  the  fact  of 
interpenetration  and  interdependence  in  the  world  economy,  and  it  is  a 
large  fact  of  international  life,  reflecting  fundamental  changes  in  inter¬ 
national  technology  and  method. 

The  last  point  is  that  we  can  blow  ourselves  up,  and  if  that  does 
not  make  a  neighbourhood  of  mankind,  I  do  not  know  what  does, 
because  if  you  can  lob  a  bomb  over  your  neighbour’s  backyard  and  blow 
yourself  up  in  the  process,  then,  brother,  you’re  neighbours! 

...  It  is  a  situation  of  incredible  risk,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  first  is: 
everything  is  known  and  everything  is  near.  The  second  is  that  we,  the 
small  white  minority  of  this  world’s  surface— twenty  per  cent  of  the 
people  at  most— at  present  consume  eighty  per  cent  of  its  wealth,  and, 
if  the  present  trends  continue,  that  will  be  up  to  ninety  per  cent  within 
another  ten  years,  because  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  at  this  moment. 

If  you  consider  the  possibilities  of  “backlash”,  as  we  now  call  it,  in 
a  situation  in  which  a  small  minority  of  coloured  people  face  a  very 
large  majority  of  white  people,  such  as  we  have  had  in  the  United  States; 
and  if  you  consider  what  difficulty,  what  derangement  that  can  introduce 
into  a  society,  ask  yourselves,  I  implore  you,  what  it  woidd  be  like  if 
this  planet  became  polarized  on  the  basis  of  race  and,  owing  to  misery, 
frustration  and  the  absence  of  all  hope,  something  like  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  people  became  dominated  by  separatism,  race  hatred,  fear 
and  violence.  Because,  without  exaggeration,  that  is  the  kind  of  risk 
which  this  structure  of  world  society  confronts  us  with. 
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Therefore,  apart  from  all  questions  of  our  traditions,  our  great 
principles,  our  Christian  responsibility— about  which  we  hear  more,  I 
think,  than  we  actually  do— in  spite  of  that,  behind  it  is  also— and  this 
is  where  realism  is  genuine— an  urgent  problem  of  self-preservation  in  the 
most  realistic  sense.  And  if  to  this  world,  divided  on  these  lines,  we  add 
the  risk  of  atomic  proliferation,  then  we  must  say  that  the  outlook  for 
mankind  at  the  moment  is,  shall  we  say,  perhaps  not  dubious,  but  at  least 
fraught  with  danger  and  difficulty.  And  it  is  absolute  realism  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  is  the  case. 

“Is  There  Hope?” 

“Well”,  you  may  say  “We’ve  got  not  much  hope  of  dealing  with  it. 
We  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  nations,  all  coping  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  and  if  it  is  hard  enough  to  hold  a  country  together, 
what  is  it  going  to  be  like  to  hold  a  whole  world  together?  Are  we,  in 
fact,  condemning  ourselves  from  the  start  to  a  hopeless  task?”  And  I  say, 
“No”.  First  of  all,  because  the  very  drives  that  make  for  unity  will  have 
a  way  of  imposing  themselves  because  man  is  after  all,  believe  it  or  not 
—and  very  often  you  do  not  believe  it— ultimately  fairly  rational. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  self-interest  of  mankind  is  engaged 
in  survival.  This  is  more  obvious  than  ever  before. 

Thirdly,  in  the  past  great  societies  on  the  scale  of  China,  India  or 
the  United  States,  uniting  millions  of  people,  have  found  ways  of  finding 
unity  and  diversity. 

And,  fourthly,  because  of  these  experiments,  I  suggest  diat  we  do  in 
theory,  at  least,  know  how  we  ought  to  proceed  to  protect  the  human 
experiment  from  destruction. 

Principals  for  Survival 

There  is  no  community  on  earth  that  can  hold  together  in  civil 
peace  without:  first  of  all,  an  agreed  system  of  law  and  policing  for  the 
settlement  of  inevitable  disputes,  because  man  being  what  he  is— and 
women  being  what  they  are— there  will  be  disputes,  so  this  we  can 
accept. 

Secondly,  without  the  basic  concept  of  economic  solidarity  and  wel¬ 
fare-point  No.  2; 

And  point  No.  3:  without  some  overriding  loyalty  to  a  concept  which 
unites  and  does  not  divide. 

Those  three  things  have  ahvays  appeared  in  every  peaceful,  civil 
community.  And  I  believe  that  our  world  society  will  founder  unless  we 
can  discover  these  three  principles  of  world  order.  1  would  stress  again: 
1  am  not  speaking  idealism;  I  am  speaking  survival.  Let  that  at  least  be 
the  fundamental  starting  point  when  we  begin  to  judge  what  can  be  done. 

Role  of  Canada 

Here  in  Canada,  because  of  your  destiny,  you  are  a  nation  in  a 
position  to  act  in  a  quite  special  sense  in  these  great  and  urgent  fields 
of  human  survival. 

First  of  all,  you  are  a  middle  power.  You  are  not  mired  in  the  deep, 
deep  muds  of  great  powerhood.  You  are  not  caught  by  sheer  weight. 
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You  do  not  have  such  a  momentum  in  everything  you  do  that  you  cannot 
stop  it— which  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  being  a  great  power.  You  have 
manoeuverability.  You  have  agility.  You  have  a  capacity  to  change,  to 
see,  without  an  enormous  encumbrance  of  great  power  responsibility. 
This  is  point  No.  1. 

Secondly,  you  are  damned  rich— and  this  is  very  nice! 

You  have  the  second  highest  per  capita  income  in  the  world,  and 
this  does  give  you  a  means  of  putting  punch  behind  your  policies,  which 
you  would  not  have  if  you  were  Chad  O’Bungishari,  or  whatever.  You 
have  got  the  capacity  to  act,  if  you  are  willing  to  make  the  effort. 

Thirdly,  although  perhaps  sometimes  like  all  great  difficult  enter¬ 
prises  this  may  seem  a  trouble  and  a  problem  to  you,  you  are  already  a 
diversity  in  unity.  You  have  the  supreme  good  fortune  of  having  domes¬ 
ticated  in  your  own  society  two  of  the  great  cultural  traditions  of  the 
world.  You  are  drawn  from  a  great  diversity  of  people.  You  are,  or  you 
should  be,  bilingue  already.  In  other  words,  you  are,  in  a  certain  way, 
a  showing  forth  of  the  kind  of  unity  that  mankind  has  got  to  find  or 
founder. 

And  one  last  thing.  Canada  can  act  on  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent,  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  Commonwealth— these  great  inter¬ 
locking  associations— and  again,  by  our  double  language  and  your  double 
links  with  Europe,  you  have  a  special  role  there.  No  other  nation  in 
the  world  has  got  this  scope,  this  really  chosen  ability  to  act. 

So  the  question  comes:  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Because 
these  are  the  crucial,  critical  problems  of  the  end  of  this  century,  and 
on  into  the  next. 

I  think  the  best  way  that  I  can  try  and  suggest  how  your  friends 
abroad  hope  that  Canada  will  act  is  to  give  you  some  concrete  examples 
of  action  that  is  possible  in  each  of  the  spheres  of:  policing,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes,  economic  welfare,  and  the  pursuit  of  unity. 

First  of  all,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  have  any  concept  of  world  law 
based  upon  the  rights  of  individuals,  clearly  a  critical  stage  is  going  to 
be  reached  over  the  next  twenty  years  in  southern  Africa.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  for  the  world  if  the  issue  of  the  rights  of  the  vast  negro 
majority  came  to  the  world  as  a  racial  issue  and  not  as  an  issue  of  human 
rights.  Therefore,  if  Canada,  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  stands  firm  for  the  ultimate  rights  of  African  majority  during 
the  time  necessary  to  get  people  ready  for  self-government— and  that  may 
be  sometime— but,  nonetheless,  stands  firm  for  the  principle  in  Rhodesia, 
in  South  West  Africa  and  in  the  ultimate  dealings  with  South  Africa, 
the  question  will  not  become  a  racial  question.  It  will  become  part  of  the 
politics  of  mankind  and  not  part  of  its  racial  hatreds.  Because  if  an 
issue  of  that  scale  becomes  determined  on  a  racial  basis,  then  I  tremble 
for  the  human  race. 

The  second  point.  Canada  at  this  moment  is  the  only  rich  country 
that  is  increasing  its  commitment  to  foreign  aid.  Now ,  admittedly,  it  was 
not  very  big  to  begin  with. 

But,  nonetheless,  you  have  now  taken  as  your  objective  to  get  up 
to  one  per  cent  of  national  income  in  genuine  assistance  by  1970.  You 
shine  like  a  candle  in  a  very  naughty  world,  because  nearly  everyone 
else  is  going  through  an  astonishing  phase  in  which  their  wealth  goes  up 
by  never  less  than  four  per  cent  a  year  and  their  economic  assistance 
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never  fails  by  less  than  about  0.2  per  cent  a  year.  And  if  this  is  the  recipe 
for  a  world  community  in  which  mankind  recognizes  itself  as  neighbours 
and  brothers,  well,  then,  I’m  Babe  Ruth.  There  is  absolutely  no  connec¬ 
tion  at  this  stage  between  the  economic  assistance  programmes  of  the 
developed,  wealthy  world  and  the  needs  of  the  developing  peoples— needs 
which  indicate  four  to  five  thousand  billion  dollars  worth  of  useful  invest¬ 
ment  waiting  to  be  done.  This  is  the  recipe  for  a  global— what?  This  is 
the  recipe  for  a  global  world  in  which  the  majority  are  hungry,  even 
starving,  uneducated,  illiterate,  ill,  sick,  ignorant  and,  finally  desperate. 
And  in  this  kind  of  world  we  shall  not  preserve  the  human  experiment. 

So  I  say  that  Canada’s  decision  to  go  ahead  with  its  aid  programme, 
to  expand  it  and  to  put  it  under  extremely  competent  leadership— this 
is  a  turning  point  possibly,  for  foreign  aid,  and  one  in  which  Canada 
can  hold  the  torch  and  lead  the  way.  And  I  trust  that  this  is  the  beginning 
of  a  real  turnabout  among  our  disgracefully  unaware  and  socially  com¬ 
pletely  unacceptable  neighbours  in  the  Atlantic  world.  This  is  a  big 
point  that  Canada  can  follow  through. 

The  last  point  is  the  question  of  the  attitudes  and  the  outlook  of  a 
common  humanity. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  they  are,  because  we  have  not 
yet  settled  down  to  the  job  of  turning  rhetoric  into  reality.  We  talk 
about  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God.  And  when 
some  Americans  in  the  middle  of  a  political  campaign  rudely  changed 
this  into  “BOMFOG”— just  taking  the  initials— there  was  something  in 
what  they  said,  because  what  was  being  hooted  out  was  not  reality,  but 
rhetoric. 

We  have  got  to  discover  what  the  brotherhood  of  man  means  if  we 
are  going  to  create  a  planetary  society.  And  I  suggest  that  this  is  strictly 
a  “do-it-yourself”  job.  Flere  in  Canada,  if  you  go  out  into  the  world  in 
your  aid  programmes,  in  your  defence  programmes,  in  your  diplomacy, 
bilingual,  co-operative,  already  a  little  nucleus  of  the  kind  of  friendship 
the  world  needs  in  order  to  survive,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  image  of 
Canada— which  is  already  brighter  abroad  than  I  think  sometimes  you 
yourselves  accept— would  then  become,  in  some  measure,  a  working  model 
of  how  the  human  race  has  got  to  behave. 

This  possibility  is  perhaps  the  greatest,  the  most  exciting,  the  most 
uplifting  challenge  which  any  nation  can  face.  We  have  to  be  awfully 
careful  when  we  talk  about  the  destinies  of  nations  because  the  nations 
have  so  often  sealed  their  destiny  hi  blood  and  in  massacre.  But  may 
ive  not  perhaps  legitimately  think  of  a  national  destiny  and  a  national 
tradition  which  is  one  of  service  to  the  human  community,  which  is  one 
of  model,  modest  but  effective  and  vibrant  of  what  men  can  do,  though 
different,  when  they  work  together? 

Might  you  not,  you  Canadians,  if  this  were  really  the  emotional 
force  behind  what  you  do,  might  you  not  find  that  you,  Canada,  had 
played  an  absolutely  essential  role  in  the  great  task  of  avoiding  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race? 

1  Address  delivered  to  National  Meeting  and  Liberal  Party  Conference,  1966. 
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PACEM  IN  TERRIS 

U  Thant:  “Our  approach  to  peace  is  often  old-fashioned  and 
mote  attuned  to  former  times  than  to  our  present  state.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  peace-keeping  provisions  stem  from  the 
experience  of  Axis  aggression  in  the  thirties,  a  kind  of  situation 
which  is  unlikely  to  recur  in  our  world  of  superpowers  armed  with 
tydiogen  bombs  amid  a  vastly  increased  number  of  smaller  inde¬ 
pendent  states”. 

“I  must  say  in  all  frankness  that  .  .  .  the  charter  provisions 
aie  somewhat  out  of  date.  It  is  this  anchronism  in  the  charter  that 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  present  constitutional  and  political 
ci isis  in  the  United  Nations.  .  .  .  We  are  now  witnessing  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  great  debate-whether  the  big  powers  in  unison,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Security  Council,  should  take  exclusive  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintaining  international  peace  and  security  while  the 
General  Assembly  functions  as  a  glorified  debating  society  in 
political  matters,  or  whether  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  a 
fair,  equitable,  and  clearly  defined  distribution  of  functions.” 

—Pacem  in  Terns  Convocation  Centre  for  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

Feb.  1965. 


2.  Technology:  Blight  or  Blessing 

Ian  Gentles 

(Varsity,  October  27,  1967.) 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  advent  of  the  age  of  technology 
has  been  a  generous  blessing  to  mankind,  liberating  the'  race  from  bond- 
age  to  hunger,  disease  and  backbreaking  manual  labour,  enlarging  the 
arena  of  choice  to  the  masses  of  people,  and  providing  them  with  the 
wealth  and  leisure  with  which  to  exercise  their  new  freedoms.  If  a 
caveat  is  ever  entered  to  this  sunny  description  it  is  usually  framed  in 
terms  of  the  “great  challenge”  to  human  ingenuity  posed  by  the  “enormous 
dangers”  inherent  in  the  exercise  of  man’s  greatly  increased  power. 
Indeed,  who  can  count  the  times  that  he  has  heard  the  sentiment  expressed 
that  technology  offers  man  enormous  possibilities  for  good  or  ill,  it 
being  only  a  matter  of  choosing  sides— the  devil  or  the  angels? 

Almost  until  the  present,  the  idea  of  the  vast  liberating  possibilities 
together  with  the  ethical  neutrality  of  technological  development  has 
been  one  of  the  sacred  canons  of  modern  thought  among  scientists  and 
theologians,  economists  and  politicians,  and  the  political  left  and  right 
alike.  During  the  recent  past,  however,  a  number  of  unpleasant  occur¬ 
rences  tending  to  subvert  the  sacred  dogma  have  presented  themselves 
as  parables  of  exceptional  clarity. 

Crisis  at  Home  and  Abroad 

Last  spring  one  of  the  new  hundred-thousand-ton  oil  tankers  ran 
aground  off  the  Cornish  coast  of  England  pouring  its  cargo  of  crude 
oil  into  the  sea,  spreading  death  to  incalculable  numbers  of  birds  and 
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fish,  covering  scores  of  miles  of  exquisite  coastline  with  a  thick  black 
slime  virtually  impossible  to  remove. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  technologically  advanced  nation  in 
the  world,  one  city  after  another  this  past  summer  sank  into  the  mire 
of  violence  and  destruction.  Detroit,  the  most  industrialized  city  in  the 
Union,  was  also  the  most  terribly  hit. 

Here  in  Toronto  we  have  been  faced  with  a  crisis  less  apocalyptic, 
but  no  less  real  in  its  effects.  With  every  passing  year  it  has  become 
harder  and  harder  for  the  ordinary  person  to  own  his  own  home.  Forty 
years  ago  practically  any  unskilled  labourer  could  afford  a  house,  but 
today,  after  decades  of  unparalleled  economic  progress,  zue  find,  that  for 
89  per  cent  of  the  people  in  this  city  ownership  “has  slipped  beyond  their 
immediate  hopes”1.  These  are  only  three  illustrations,  but  they  stand 
for  countless  others  which  suggest  with  increasing  urgency  that  techno¬ 
logical  development  has  reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  and 
that  if  a  halt  is  not  soon  called  the  consequences  can  only  be  more  wide¬ 
spread  destruction  and  suffering. 

It  might  put  the  issue  in  sharper  relief  to  consider  what  the  world 
was  like  five  centuries  ago,  before  the  application  of  scientific  rationality 
(or  technology)  to  human  problems  really  got  underway.  Around  1500, 
just  before  the  European  voyages  of  discovery,  there  existed  highly 
developed  and  sophisticated  cultures  not  only  in  Europe  but  also  in 
India,  China,  Japan  and  parts  of  Africa  and  America.  Even  those  parts 
of  the  world  which  had  not  reached  a  high  level  of  civilization  were 
stable  economically  and  were  much  less  acquainted  with  the  phenomenon 
of  mass  starvation  than  is  the  20th  century. 

Of  the  half  dozen  major  civilizations  in  the  world  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  one  of  them— Europe— had  both  the  accumulation  of  surplus 
wealth  and  the  inner  dynamism  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  others.  Europe 
had  also  surpassed  the  other  cultures  in  scientific  development.  The 
superior  power  which  this  gave  her  enabled  Europe  in  the  centuries 
ahead  to  annihilate  the  Indians  of  North  America,  rape  Africa,  impoverish 
India  and  mutilate  China,  leaving  in  her  wake  in  all  these  areas  a 
catastrophic  decline  in  living  standards,  and  a  spiritual  trauma  from 
which  many  of  the  victims  have  still  not  emerged. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Europe  benefited  during  her  period  of 
supremacy  in  the  measure  that  the  rest  of  the  world  suffered;  that  declin¬ 
ing  living  standards  elsewhere  were  the  economic  cost  of  increased 
prosperity  for  Europeans.  However,  the  astonishing  fact  is  that 
until  the  mid-  19th  century  at  least  this  is  not  so.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  standard  of  living  for  peasants  and  craftsmen— the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population— most  probably  underwent  a  steady  decline 
after  1450.  “In  those  days  the  tables— and  not  merely  the  princely  tables 
—were  heavily  loaded  with  various  meats,  the  more  so  as  we  go  further 
and  further  back.” 

People  do  not  generally  realize  that  the  situation  “in  1750— large 
rations  of  bread  and  a  little  meat— which  continued  for  another  century 
until  about  1850,  was  itself  the  result  of  a  deterioration  and  does  not 
apply  when  we  go  back  in  time  to  the  Middle  Ages  .  .  ,”3  By  1789  we 
know  that  the  French  workingman  lived  mainly  on  bread  and  beer,  on 
which  he  spent  half  his  income.  By  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
conditions  were  even  worse  in  England,  then  at  the  height  of  her  power 
as  the  most  advanced  industrial  country  in  the  world. 


Since  then  living  standards  have  undoubtedly  risen  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  but  the  cost  of  these  economic  blessings  has  been  high 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  It  has  included  periodic  depressions  (of 
which  the  1930s  slump  was  only  the  most  recent  and  probably  not  the 
severest) ,  two  world  wars  which  claimed  over  50  million  lives  and  con¬ 
sumed  incalculable  quantities  of  wealth,  and  more  intangibly,  the  con¬ 
tinued  decline  in  the  quality  of  life,  sharply  reflected  in  the  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  our  art  and  literature. 

The  Human  Scrap  Heap 

Indeed  if  we  are  candid  we  must  admit  that  Western  technology— 
the  great  power  for  good  or  ill— has  been  startlingly  negative  in  most 
of  its  effects.  This  is  true  even  if  we  limit  our  consideration  to  economic 
effects  alone.  The  other  equally  palpable  effects,  which  may  be  subsumed 
under  the  heading  of  what  Herbert  Marcuse  calls  the  progressive  moroniza- 
tion  and  brutalization  of  modern  life,  have  been  adequately  charted  by 
countless  writers,  from  Vance  Packard  to  Albert  Camus. 

An  English  economist  has  recently  argued  that  further  economic 
growth  in  Britain,  and  by  implication,  in  all  of  the  highly  developed 
countries,  can  only  lead  to  greater  hardship  for  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  these  countries.3  Not  only  are  more  and  more  skills  ren¬ 
dered  obsolete,  but  larger  segments  of  the  population— not  merely  the 
insane  and  the  delinquent,  but  also  the  stupid  and  the  old— are  becoming 
useless.  The  level  of  intelligence  required  to  get  ahead  in  the  techno¬ 
logical  society  increases  as  work  becomes  more  “intellectual,”  and 
die  age  at  which  people  are  no  longer  able  to  adapt  to  the  accelerating 
pace  of  change  becomes  lower.  And  so,  as  technology  advances  the  human 
scrap  heap  becomes  larger. 

In  addition,  there  are  external  diseconomies  which  stem  from  tech¬ 
nologically  based  growth— the  increasing  pollution  of  air  and  water, 
rising  levels  of  noise,  the  growing  sameness  of  urban  architecture  (so 
that  all  cities  grow  more  similar  as  large  numbers  of  people  have  for 
the  first  time  the  means  to  visit  them) ,  and  the  rising  costs  of  servicing 
technology— costs  borne  mainly  by  the  public  through  their  governments. 

The  sense  of  degradation  and  anomie  produced  by  modern  urban 
life  has  meant  a  staggering  increase  in  destructive  behaviour  among  the 
lower  classes,  and  in  the  demand  for  psychiatrists  among  the  middle 
classes.  The  social  cost  of  the  automobile,  the  most  highly  prized  fetish 
of  urban  industrial  man  has  been  for  the  most  part  unmeasurable,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  sum  spent  on  automobile  repairs  in  New  York  City 
not  long  ago  exceeded  the  entire  budget  of  the  whole  state  of  New  York 
for  the  same  year.4 

In  many  ways  we  have  become  poorer.  The  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world  can  only  support  one  professional  opera  company  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Compare  this  record  with  that  of 
the  “undeveloped”  city  of  Salzburg  in  the  18th  century,  which  main¬ 
tained  not  only  an  opera  company,  but  also  a  music  academy,  30  fine 
churches,  all  with  excellent  choirs  and  choirmasters,  and  a  large  number 
of  composers,  some  of  them  great. 

Even  if  we  allow  the  proposition  that  Europe  and  North  America 
are  better  places  to  live  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  cannot  gainsay 
that  most  of  the  third  world  has  become  a  worse  place.  It  is  our  own 
technological  advancement  which  contributes  principally  to  the  impover- 
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ishment  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  raw  materials  necessary  to  the 
functioning  of  a  highly  complex  technology  come  mainly  from  the  under¬ 
fed  nations  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  More  and  more  of  these 
raw  materials  are  required  to  keep  the  West’s  technological  apparatus 
functioning,  and  it  is  the  poor  countries  which  are  compelled  to  supply 
an  increasing  proportion  of  them  as  the  West’s  resources  become  depleted. 

Global  Starvation  to  Come 

For  the  poor  countries,  in  many  cases  this  means  over-rapid  and 
unbalanced  industrialization  and  urbanization  combined  with  the  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  nation’s  agriculture.  India  is  only  the  most  glaring 
example  of  what  is  a  global  phenomenon. 

From  1938  when  accurate  figures  first  began  to  be  kept,  until  1961, 
world  food  production  remained  virtually  static,  while  population  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise.  Since  1961  food  productivity  has  actually  declined.  In 
1965-66  there  was  an  overall  decline  of  2  per  cent  in  food  production  in 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East.  This  represents  a  per  capita 
decline  of  4.5  per  cent.5  Global  starvation  has  been  predicted  by  1980. 

The  mainspring  of  the  exploitation  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
has  been  the  drive  for  new  markets  occasioned  by  the  production  of  more 
manufactured  goods  than  could  be  consumed  at  home,  and  the  search  for 
new  areas  in  which  to  invest  the  surplus  capital  generated  by  the  same 
over-production.  The  prodigious  growth  of  American  corporations  in 
foreign  countries  over  the  past  twenty  years  can  be  explained  in  these 
terms.  That  the  global  expansion  of  American  corporations  was  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  countries  is  suggested  by  the  figures 
for  the  inflow  of  profit  compared  with  the  outflow  of  investment.  Between 
1950-1963  net  profit  exceeded  investment  by  70%— $29.4  billion  to  $17.4 
billion.6 

Communist  and  Capitalist  Alike 

The  root  of  the  problem  of  exploitation  does  not  lie  in  the  capitalist 
system  as  such  but  in  the  uncritical  allegiance  to  the  idea  of  economic 
growth  and  technological  development  shared  by  capitalist  and  communist 
countries  alike.  The  reason  that  communist  countries,  and  in  particular 
the  Soviet  Union,  do  not  now  pose  much  threat  to  the  third  world  is  that 
they  have  so  far  been  conspicuously  unsuccessful  in  satisfying  the  material 
needs  of  their  own  people. 

Russian  agriculture  is  still  stagnant,  and  the  problem  of  the  scarcity 
of  consumer  goods  is  nowhere  near  a  solution.  The  taunt  of  Milovan 
Djilas  that  “Communism  cannot  deliver  the  goods”  will  likely  hold  true 
for  some  time  to  come.  When  the  communist  economies  succeed  in  gener¬ 
ating  more  goods  than  their  own  populations  can  consume,  as  well  as  a 
surplus  of  capital  in  search  of  profitable  areas  for  investment,  then  we  may- 
have  reason  to  fear  imperialist  activity  from  them  as  well. 

The  poor  countries  will  not  have  any  chance  of  raising  their  standards 
of  living  and  channelling  wealth  into  the  development  of  good  production 
until  the  overdeveloped  countries  end  their  economic  exploitation.  It  is 
more  likely  that  an  end  to  exploitation  will  be  brought  about  by  the  poor 
countries  themselves  rather  than  by  any  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  rich. 

However,  a  lasting  solution  to  the  problem  will  not  be  found  until  the 
overdeveloped  countries  curtail  their  technologically  induced  economic 
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growth.  1  liis  growth  is  at  present  artificially  stimulated  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

First,  there  is  the  practice  of  allowing  expenditures  by  corporations  on 
advertising  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  In  this  way  governments  are 
deprived  of  great  sums  of  potential  tax  revenue,  and  production  is  kept 
unnaturally  high.  Second,  there  is  the  practice  (more  notable  in  the  U.S. 
than  in  other  countries)  of  allowing  generous  depreciation  and  depletion 
allowances  to  industry  as  a  spur  to  technological  innovation.  Again  the 
national  treasury  is  deprived  in  the  unnecessary  cause  of  increased 
productivity. 

finally,  the  failure  to  tax  capital  gains  and  corporation  profits  more 
heavily  means  that  the  corporations  are  able  to  accumulate  large  pools  of 
capital  for  which  they  inevitably  seek  outlets. 

In  sum,  a  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  economic  growth  will 
present  us  in  the  West  with  two  manifestations  of  an  increasingly  urgent 
problem:  externally  we  will  witness  the  continuing  impoverishment  of  the 
poor  countries  which  are  the  exploited  objects  of  our  abusive  technology; 
and  internally  we  will  experience  a  continuing  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  life.  Only  when  large  numbers  of  people  become  aware  that  more 
problems  are  created  than  solved  by  an  unceasing  and  accelerating  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  will  authentic  social  change  be  possible. 

1 Toronto  Star,  January  23  and  25,  1967. 

-The  Cambridge  Economic  History  of  Europe ,  vol.  iv  (1967),  p.  414. 

3E.  J.  Mishan,  The  Costs  of  Economic  Growth,  London,  (1967). 

‘Leopold  Kohi,  ’’The  Economics  of  Progress,”  Resurgence,  December,  (1966). 

“Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Possibilities  of  Increasing  World  Food  Pro¬ 
duction  (1963),  p.  19;  Massey  Ferguson  Ltd.,  “Notes  on  World  Population  and  Hunger”, 
Toronto  (1967). 

5U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business  (published  annually). 


3.  World  Corporations  Revolutionizing  Life 

Bruce  Hutchison 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  November  15,  1967 

Anthony  Wedgwood  Benn  abandoned  a  title  of  nobility  to  become 
Minister  of  Technology  in  a  Labour  Government  of  England. 

George  W.  Ball,  a  burly  American,  abandoned  a  lucrative  career  in 
law  and  business  to  become  the  second  man  in  the  State  Department  and 
then  to  retire  because  he  disagreed  with  the  Johnson  Government’s  Viet¬ 
nam  policies. 

These  two  men,  so  completely  disparate  in  nature  and,  unknown  to 
each  other,  have  come  together,  quite  unconsciously,  in  their  thinking  on 
the  human  situation. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  Benn  argues  that  “the  growth  of  modern  technology, 
with  its  very  high  cost  of  capital  investment,  is  forcing  government  and 
industry  together  by  challenging  both  of  them  directly.” 

Thus,  the  opposite  myths  of  Soviet  communism  and  U.S.  capitalism 
perish  along  with  the  myth  of  socialism.  The  Russians,  says  Mr.  Wedgwood 
Benn,  are  returning  to  the  heresy  of  the  profit  motive  and  in  the  United 
States  the  new  “military-industrial  complex”  is  a  “public  sector”  of  the 
economy  “which  makes  even  the  most  radical  British  interventionist  look 
like  an  amateur.” 
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In  a  word,  he  has  grasped  the  fact  that  modern  technology  is  basic¬ 
ally  revolutionizing  the  world  economy,  and  man’s  entire  way  of  life,  in 
a  totally  unexpected  fashion  and  making  most  of  his  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  notions  quite  obsolete. 

The  first  phase  of  this  revolution  proclaims  itself  in  vast,  privately 
owned  international  corporations,  most  of  them  based  in  the  United 
States.  Already  “they  have  established  such  superiority  over  their  inter¬ 
national  competitors  that  no  single  European  country,  even  if  it  merged 
every  company  in  a  single  field  into  one  monolithic  industrial  group, 
could  alone  stand  against  them.  I  am  certain  that  corporations  like  those 
hold  the  future  of  the  world’s  high-technology  industries  in  their  hands.” 

Hence  Britain  must  get  into  this  field  of  private  super-industry  by 
“building  viable  units  first  on  a  national,  then  on  an  internationl  basis  so 
that  companies  that  emerge  are  truly  international  in  character  and  not 
solely  extensions  of  American  industrial  power  with  all  the  political 
implications  that  would  have. 

“Looking  further  ahead,  I  see  a  distant  possibility  that  such  corpora¬ 
tions  .  .  .  might  become  truly  multi-continental,  penetrating  and  supersed¬ 
ing  national  and  ideological  frontiers.” 

This  sudden  realization  that  the  future  belonged  largely  to  gigantic 
international  business  concerns,  and  not  to  narrow,  nationalistic  and  old- 
fashioned  socialism  or  capitalism,  converted  Mr.  Wedgwood  Benn  from 
a  strong  opponent  to  a  leading  advocate  of  Britain’s  membership  in  the 
Common  Market.  From  that  step  (unfortunately  not  yet  taken)  he  looks 
“beyond  continental  parochialism  toward  something  far  bigger.” 

What  he  is  looking  for  is  a  shrunken  but  affluent  world  where  man’s 
wealth  is  developed  with  maximum  efficiency  in  the  right  places  for  the 
general  good,  regardless  of  national  boundaries  and  outworn  sovereignty. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Ball,  without  hearing  of  Mr.  Wedgwood  Benn’s 
speech,  met  a  group  of  British  industrialists  next  night  and  laid  down 
precisely  the  same  general  concept  of  the  future  from  an  American  and  a 
so-called  capitalist  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Ball  begins,  by  declaring  that  “the  political  boundaries  of 
nation-states  are  too  narrow  and  constrictive  to  define  the  scope  and 
activities  of  modern  business.” 

Like  Mr.  Wedgwood  Benn,  he  sees  in  the  international  corporation  an 
unprecedented,  unique  phenomenon  erupting  like  a  volcano  to  change  the 
whole  landscape  of  the  world.  As  one  of  its  anonymous  midwives,  he 
expects  the  Common  Market  to  include  Britain  “within  a  few  months  or 
years”  but  even  then  it  will  be  no  more  than  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
evolution  of  a  world  where  technology  and  big  business  laugh  at  the 
frontiers  of  nations. 

It  is  only  by  using  this  new  and  prodigious  device  to  achieve  maximum 
production  everywhere  that  man  can  escape  “a  Darwinian  debacle”  as 
population  explodes. 

The  policies  of  great  nations,  including  his  own,  Mr.  Ball  says,  have 
failed  so  far  to  comprehend  the  real  economic  revolution,  but  business¬ 
men,  ignoring  politics,  are  quietly  basing  their  own  plans  “on  the  operat¬ 
ing  assumption  of  a  total  world  economy.”  Commerce,  as  usual,  “has  been 
in  advance  of  politics.”  And  today’s  “artificial  person,”  the  nationless 
corporation  and  world  citizen,  who  cares  little  for  governments  or  theories, 
is  “only  the  beginning.” 
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An  erudite  international  lawyer  and  banker,  as  well  as  a  practical 
statesman  of  perhaps  unequalled  experience  in  three  professions,  Mr.  Ball 
recognizes  that  the  movement  toward  a  total  world  economy  must  collide, 
and  already  is  colliding,  with  national  sovereignty— most  notably,  he  adds, 
in  Canada,  which  he  knows  intimately. 

“Conflict,”  he  warns,  “will  increase  between  the  world  corporation, 
which  is  a  modern  concept  evolved  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
age,  and  the  nation-state,  which  is  badly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our 
present  complex  world.” 

With  a  daring  but  typical  lunge  into  the  unknown,  Mr.  Ball  pro¬ 
poses  some  international  authority,  established  by  treaty,  to  license  and 
control  the  new  corporate  colossi  so  that  they  may  nourish  man’s  wealth 
without  abusing  his  natural  rights  and  his  differing  national  aspirations. 

He  is  too  old  a  hand  in  international  affairs  to  expect  “world  govern¬ 
ment  or  anything  resembling  it”  for  a  long  time.  Yet  short  of  “such  an 
apocalyptic  development”  the  neiv  international  technology  has  its  poli¬ 
tical  implications.  “For  freeing  commerce  from  national  interference 
through  the  creation  of  neiv  world  instrumentalities  would  inevitably, 
over  time,  help  to  stimidate  mankind  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
archaic  political  structure  of  the  ivorld  and  the  visions  of  commerce 
which  vault  beyond  confining  national  boundaries  to  exploit  the  full 
promise  of  the  world  economy.” 

These  are  brave,  heretical  words  from  an  American  “capitalist”  and 
Mr.  Ball  is  the  first  to  admit  that  the  policies  of  his  own  nation  have  often 
contravened  his  concept  of  the  actual  world  as  it  now  is  reshaping  itself 
from  top  to  bottom. 

He  admits ,  that  the  United  States  has  sometimes  “sought  to  enforce 
its  domestic  legislation  abroad  by  trying  to  extend  its  writ  to  the  actions 
of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  companies.  I  hope  and  expect  that 
it  will  prove  a  diminishing  problem.  More  and  more  in  my  country 
there  is  a  growing  realization  that  we  cannot  use  world  corporations 
based  in  America  as  vehicles  to  export  our  own  national  psyche,  our 
prejudices  ...  If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  in  our  encouragement  of 
the  world  economy  and  the  world  company  that  inhabits  it,  we  shall 
have  to  change  our  ways.” 

( Published  by  permission  of  the  author. ) 


Interviewer:  What’s  the  difference  between  capitalism  and  com¬ 
munism? 

U  Thant:  With  capitalism,  it’s  man  exploiting  man;  with  commun¬ 
ism,  it’s  the  other  way  around.  —Sunday  Times 
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4.  Christian  Participation  in  the  Revolution 

Paul  Albrecht 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Church  ancl  Society, 

World  Council  of  Churches 

( Reprinted  from  Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review,  May  1964,  page  291. 
Copyright  with  Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review,  Broadway  at  120th  St., 

N.Y.,  N.Y.  10027) 

What  are  the  lessons  of  rapid  social  change  for  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment?  In  theological  terms,  “What  is  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
today’s  revolutionary  change  which  challenges  the  world  wide  missionary 
movement? 

The  crisis  and  decline  of  the  missionary  movement  as  we  have  known 
it  in  the  past  is  apparent.  The  structure  of  missions  on  which  most  of  us 
were  nurtured  has  been  shattered  by  the  impact  of  revolutionary  social 
change  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  The  first  reaction  of  many 
missionary  groups  following  the  revolution  in  China  was  to  look  for 
countries  which  were  still  friendly  to  Christian  missions;  and  many  Western 
churches  intensified  their  work  in  Africa  or  Latin  America.  But  now  even 
these  countries  are  undergoing  revolutions  which  place  restraints  on  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  A  new  effort  is  made  to  encourage  something  called  Asian 
or  African  missions,  involving  the  exchange  of  Christian  workers  from 
within  these  continents.  But  these  efforts  also  are  frustrated  by  the  inability 
to  cope  with  the  power  of  dynamic  nationalism  and  secularism.  How  are 
we  to  interpret  this  situation  where  the  missionary  movement  seems  to  be 
paralyzed  by  forces  greater  than  itself?  What  is  the  nature  and  understand- 
ing  of  missions  appropriate  to  a  world  undergoing  revolutionary  change? 

The  Revolutionary  Challenge  to  the  Christian  West 

The  Leitmotif  of  a  great  part  of  nineteenth  century  Christian  think¬ 
ing  about  missions  was  a  kind  of  spiritual  imperialism.  The  purpose  of 
missions  was  to  extend  the  domain  of  Western  Christendom.  It  is  evident 
today  that  the  Christian  missionary  movement  is  being  judged  because  of 
its  close  association  with  Western  culture  and  Western  patterns  of  political 
and  economic  life.  Some  of  the  criticism  of  missions  at  this  point  may  be 
extreme  and  unjust,  but  cjuite  clearly  we  cannot  cope  with  the  opposition 
today  unless  Christian  missions  frees  itself  from  its  identification  with  and 
entanglement  in  Western  political  and  social  ways  of  thinking.  This  is 
very  difficult  for  most  Western  churches  and  missionary  groups  brought  up 
to  believe  that  Western  society  was,  at  least,  a  manifestation  of  Christian 
civilization. 

How  shall  missions  liberate  itself  from  its  association  with  and  depen¬ 
dence  upon  Western  society?  Western  churches  and  mission  societies  might 
begin  by  challenging  the  cruder  forms  of  Western  cultural  and  racial 
arrogance.  This  is  important  because  anti-Western  feeling  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  is  very  largely  an  expression  of  resentment  against 
Wetsern  white  supremacy,  exploitation,  abuses  and  white  contempt  for 
the  culture  of  non-white  peoples.  Anyone  who  has  travelled  in  Central 
Africa  with  an  African  in  the  years  before  independence  knows  the  indig¬ 
nities  Africans  suffered  from  the  European,  and  the  great  tensions  which 
this  produced.  It  is  these  feelings  which  give  power  to  Prime  Minister 
Nkrumah  s  statement  that  we  in  Africa  shall  not  be  content  until  every 
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vestige  of  colonialism  is  rooted  out.”  Missions  must  struggle  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  stigma  of  being  Western  in  outlook;  to  begin  they  might 
challenge  the  remnants  of  imperialist  thinking  in  the  West.  This  they  have 
been  slow  to  do.  The  missionary  movement  has  always  struggled  against 
the  worst  abuses  of  colonialism,  yet  in  some  areas  of  Africa  and  Asia  it 
was  complacent  and  succumbed  to  Western  racial  and  cultural  attitudes  of 
superiority  and  domination,  even  tolerating  the  establishment  of  churches 
segregated  on  the  basis  of  color.  The  judgment  of  rapid  social  change 
upon  our  Christian  enterprise  is  also  a  judgment  on  our  complacency. 

But  perhaps  the  sins  of  omission  are  greater  than  the  sins  of  com¬ 
mission.  Missions  helped  to  produce  a  revolution  in  society  but  failed 
to  shoiu  the  relevance  of  Christian  faith  to  it.  They  helped  to  introduce 
a  technical  urban  culture  into  Africa  and  Asia,  yet  did  very  little  to 
assist  the  people  of  these  lands  to  see  the  meaning  of  Christian  faith  for 
living  in  this  neiv  kind  of  society.  Christian  preaching  and  teaching 
brought  a  new  conception  of  man  and  encouraged  the  ideas  of  personal 
freedom  and  political  democracy,  yet  gave  very  little  attention  to  the 
development  of  political  structures  which  might  give  expression  to  this 
new  understanding  of  state,  citizen  and  nation.  We  Christians  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  great  process  of  social  and  personal  uprooting  and  aliena¬ 
tion  resulting  in  the  rapid  spread  of  a  secular  culture  in  which  the  most 
superficial  aspects  of  Western  mass  culture  now  appear  to  have  won  the 
strongest  place.  IV as  it  not  irresponsible  for  the  Church  to  help  create 
a  revolution  and  not  take  that  revolution  seriously? 

The  Theological  and  Ethical  Problem 

Was  the  missionary  movement  aware  that  it  was  creating  a  social 
revolution  among  these  peoples?  Many  missionary  leaders  sought  to 
develop  a  conception  of  change  appropriate  to  the  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  they  worked.  Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  a  theologically 
developed  ethics  of  change  is  one  of  the  astonishing  features  of  the  history 
of  Western  missions.  Even  today  in  many  missionary  circles  (in  Europe 
and  the  United  States)  the  question,  “What  is  the  Christian  responsibility 
in  and  for  social  change?”  is  likely  to  provoke  a  great  debate  and  con¬ 
troversy.  How  is  it  that  missions  were  caught  up  in  promoting  social 
revolution  without  being  aware  of  it?  How  is  it  that  so  many  missionaries 
and  evangelists,  even  today,  are  “blind  revolutionaries?” 

There  are  two  answers:  the  great  influence  of  theological  and  bibli¬ 
cal  fundamentalism  in  the  missionary  movement;  and  the  nature  of  a 
“Christendom”  ethics  which  implicitly  or  explicitly  ruled  almost  all  mis¬ 
sionary  thinking. 

A  large  segment  of  the  missionary  movement,  working  in  great  areas 
of  Africa  and  Latin  America,  was  dominated  by  a  theological  outlook 
which  refused  to  consider  the  social  consequences  of  missions;  and  because 
of  this  theological  perspective  it  more  readily  identified  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  with  the  introduction  of  a  Western  understanding  of  society. 
Theological  fundamentalism  was  linked  with  sociological  fundamentalism. 

Whether  preached  in  this  form  or  in  more  sophisticated  terms,  the 
Christendom  view  led  to  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  Christian  culture  into 
these  countries:  Christian  villages,  Christian  compounds  and  mission  sta¬ 
tions  were  to  be  a  means  of  creating  islands  of  Christian  enlightenment  in 
a  pagan  world.  This  was  in  itself  a  very  revolutionary  thing  to  do.  It 
broke  the  power  of  the  old  society  and  brought  great  tensions  and  conflicts 
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between  the  old  and  the  new  social  groups.  Not  surprisingly,  it  produced 
ambiguous  results.  Today  the  sociological  dividing  line  between  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  the  non-Christian  sectors  of  the  community  has  become  blurred. 
The  Christendom  conception  of  society  has  been  radically  challenged  and 
has  lost  its  evangelistic  power.  It  is  clear  that  the  possibility  of  building 
something  called  a  Christian  society  in  these  lands  is  now  quite  remote. 
This  practical  difficulty  is  leading  to  a  re-examination  of  the  theology  of 
society  implicit  in  mission.  Even  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  begun 
to  question  the  traditional  emphasis  of  their  Church  in  working  for 
Christian  social  institutions.  A  group  of  Latin  American  priests  has  written 
recently: 

Latin  America  is  moving  irrevocably  towards  a  pluralistic  culture. 
The  preachment  of  the  Latin  American  Church,  as  well  as  its  institu¬ 
tions,  has  in  the  past  been  tied  to  a  unique  Catholic  culture.  Lest  the 
Church  become  just  another  interesting  relic,  it  must  radically  change 
its  posture  and  institutions.  The  Church  is  no  more  the  End  than  is  its 
Founder— but  rather,  the  Way.  We  should  aim  at  forming  Christians  in 
Society— in  political  parties,  in  Universities,  in  professions,  in  unions,  etc., 
rather  than  Catholic  parties.  Catholic  universities,  Catholic  unions,  etc. 

The  collapse  of  the  attempt  to  develop  a  Christian  conception  of 
society  based  on  the  Western  Christendom  pattern  could  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Church  in  the  West  and  could  contribute  to  the  renewal  of  the 
missionary  movement.  The  situation  we  face  has  some  interesting  simi¬ 
larities  with  the  first  missionary  encounter  recorded  in  Acts.  Just  as  the 
conversion  of  the  Centurion  and  the  group  of  Gentiles  in  Caesarea  opened 
the  eyes  of  Peter  and  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  to  their  mistaken  tendency 
to  identify  church  and  nation,  so  mission  today  must  help  purify  the  send¬ 
ing  Church  from  its  social  and  cultural  parochialism.  The  receptivity  of 
other  peoples  to  the  truth  and  the  spiritual  power  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ 
means  not  as  we  had  supposed,  an  extension  of  our  way  of  life,  but  a 
profoundly  disturbing  judgment  upon  it,  a  new  understanding  of  the 
universality  and  the  transendence  of  the  Gospel. 

To  put  the  matter  another  way,  we  may  say  that  the  Western  Church 
cannot  produce  a  faithful  mission  today  until  it  has  purged  itself  of  those 
cultural  and  social  elements  which  keep  it  from  witnessing  to  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  Christ.  Just  as  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  had  to  reject  the  food 
rituals  and  the  association  of  foreignness  with  uncleanness  to  become  a 
witnessing  church,  so  the  Western  Church  cannot  express  a  true  mission 
until  it  has  begun  to  challenge  radically  the  connection  between  church 
and  cukure,  church  and  nation,  church  and  West,  which  has  dominated 
its  life. 

This  suggests  a  need  for  fresh  consideration  of  the  action  of  the 
Church  in  society  and  especially  of  the  relation  between  evangelism  and 
social  transformation.  Whereas  Christian  missions  formerly  represented 
the  liberating  spirit  generating  revolutionary  change,  today  social  move¬ 
ments  of  various  types  seem  to  be  far  ahead  of  the  Church  in  giving 
expression  to  the  revolutionary  types  of  men.  The  major  question  for 
the  Church  today  is  whether  it  can  find  ways  of  recovering  its  relation 
to  the  dynamic  social  movements  in  Africa  and  Asia  which  the  Gospel 
has,  in  such  large  measure,  inspired.  This  requires  a  new  and  critical 
look  at  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  world  social  revolution  and  the  role 
of  the  Church  m  it. 
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Christian  Participation  in  the  Revolution 

A  layman,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  Indonesia,  has  recently 
described  the  role  of  the  Church  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  his 
country,  as  follows: 

We  might  picture  the  peoples  caught  up  in  the  as  yet  “unfinished 
revolution”  as  peoples  undertaking  a  long  march  full  of  difficulties  and 
uncertainties,  toward  a  future  felt  to  be  full  of  promise,  though  vague 
in  its  outlines;  a  future  which  may  be  described  as  a  mature  and 
modern  nationhood,  manifesting  its  self-identity  and  its  own  way  of 
life,  free  from  all  impositions  from  outside  and  free  of  all  remnants  of 
inferiority  and  inequality.  .  .  .  Because  Christians  view  the  long  march 
undertaken  by  their  nation  in  the  light  of  the  ultimate  perspective  of 
God’s  plan  of  redemption  for  the  world,  they  can  participate  in  that 
long  march  of  the  nation— the  revolution— positively,  creatively,  criti¬ 
cally,  and  realistically,  serving  and  witnessing  in  the  name  of  their 
Lord. 

The  Indonesian  writer  suggests  that  Christian  service  and  witness 
in  the  revolutionary  movement  means  involvement  at  three  points:  parti¬ 
cipation  in  developing  the  ideological  and  theoretical  framework  of  the 
revolution;  participation  in  implementing  the  revolution— the  long  march 
of  the  nation  toward  modern,  mature  nationhood;  and  participation  in 
the  treatment  of  the  “casualities”  of  the  long  march— the  relief,  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  care  of  people  or  groups  neglected  or  victimized  by  the 
revolutionary  changes  taking  place. 

A  report  from  the  Church  in  Cuba  suggests  that  a  similar  process  of 
re-examining  the  life  and  witness  of  the  Church  in  terms  of  irreversible 
revolutionary  change  is  taking  place  there  in  lines  almost  parallel  to  those 
being  developed  in  Indonesia.  A  Cuban  Church  leader  describes  the 
situation  of  the  Church  in  Cuba  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  genuinely  contemporary,  placing  our¬ 
selves  completely  in  this  present  time  in  which  we  are  called  to  live.  We 
must  declare  our  complete  confidence  that,  at  this  very  moment,  God  is 
speaking  and  accomplishing  something  in  Cuba,  and  that  in  accordance 
with  his  eternal  wisdom  and  sovereign  power,  he  is  using  men  and  events 
as  instruments  in  this  revelatory  and  providential  work  as,  when,  and 
where  he  wills.  ...  The  rapid  social  and  economic  changes  now  taking 
place  in  Cuba,  along  with  ceaseless  Marxist  indoctrination,  put  the 
Church  in  a  position  it  woidd  have  preferred  not  to  occupy.  It  has  to 
assess  the  revolution’s  achievements,  revise  its  own  methods,  discover  fresh 
ways  of  evangelism,  examine  and  purify  itself,  and  do  all  this  at  a  time 
when  it  sees  its  ranks  thinning  out  and  needs  to  recover  confidence  and 
hope  in  the  midst  of  defeat  and  disillusionment.  Up  to  note,  ice  have 
lived  comfortably.  Things  have  been  relatively  easy  for  us  .  .  .  we  have 
enjoyed  respect  and  influence  and  certain  privileges.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case.  Those  days  will  probably  never  return. 
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These  reports  from  Indonesia  and  Cuba  suggest  that  the  Church  in 
these  nations  has  begun  to  discover  the  basis  of  a  new  positive,  realistic 
and  critical  relationship  to  contemporary  social  revolution.  Their  confi¬ 
dence  contrasts  markedly  with  the  thinking  in  the  Western  churches  and 
missions  which  are  still  often  confused ,  pessimistic  and  uncertain  about 
the  meaning  of  the  change  taking  place  in  the  new  nations. 

This  situation  suggests  that  if  the  Western  churches  are  to  become 
true  missionary  churches  in  the  modern  world  they  must  discover  ways 
of  sharing  the  spiritual  confidence  and  certainty  which  begins  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  life  of  the  Church  especially  in  situations  where  it  has  been 
forced  to  separate  itself  from  Western  Christian  sponsorship. 

That  will  not  be  easy  to  bring  about,  partly  because  the  Western 
churches  are  to  much  influenced  by  conservative  political  and  social 
thinking,  partly  because  it  is  hard  for  them  to  accept  the  fact  that  they 
might  learn  from  churches  which  were  so  lately  being  tutored  by  Western 
missions,  and  partly  because  these  younger  churches  of  Africa  and  Asia 
are  themselves  often  unable  to  articulate  their  understanding  of  the 
revolutionary  changes  taking  place.  But  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
revolutionary  social  change  is  clear:  for  some  time  to  come  the  primary 
concern  of  the  Western  Church  must  be  to  renew  and  deepen  its  own 
commitment  to  and  understanding  of  the  gospel  as  a  judgment  upon  all 
societies  and  cultures— Western  society  and  Western  Christianity  included. 

The  missionary  movement  is  called  to  help  the  Church  struggle 
against  the  spiritual  pride  engendered  in  the  West  by  its  great  wealth, 
its  excessive  confidence  in  its  economic  and  social  systems,  and  its  great 
political  and  military  power.  To  accomplish  this  will  involve  the  mission¬ 
ary  movement  in  some  rather  substantial  rethinking  of  its  role,  and 
especially  of  its  methods  of  selecting  and  training  workers.  It  will  mean 
more  emphasis  on  the  examination  of  contemporary  trends  of  thought  in 
these  new  nations,  and  their  implications  for  man  and  society;  more 
emphasis  on  service— disinterested  and  humble  service— as  a  token  of 
Western  repentance  for  past  wrongs;  and  it  will  mean  a  new  kind  of 
identification  of  Western  Christians  with  both  Christians  and  non- 
Christians  in  the  new  nations  as  they  struggle  to  protect  what  is  human 
in  the  midst  of  change.  Much  more  will  be  involved  in  rethinking  the 
role  of  missions,  but  this  will  be  discovered  only  by  those  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  learn  by  sharing  in  the  encounter  without  too  many  reservations 
and  presumptions. 
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ON  FOREIGN  AID 

But  no  Canadian,  in  this  our  Centennial  year,  should  be 
under  any  illusion  about  the  magnitude  of  our  contribution.  In 
1967,  our  total  aid  to  all  countries— it  includes  cash  loans  and  gifts 
of  grain  as  well  as  grants  towards  local  capital  projects— will  amount 
to  just  over  half  of  one  per  cent  of  our  national  income. 

The  United  States  is  currently  contributing  around  half  of 
one  per  cent  of  its  national  income,  a  dollar  figure  only  very 
slightly  higher  than  in  the  late  Nineteen  Forties  when  its  foreign 
aid  outlay  was  running  at  1.4  per  cent  of  national  income.  In 
other  words,  its  economic  assistance  has  levelled  off  and,  relative 
to  gross  national  product,  significantly  declined. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
(although  France— something  of  a  special  case  by  virtue  of  its  con¬ 
tractual  agreements  with  Algeria  and  other  former  colonies  —  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  only  country  meeting  the  United  Nations  target 
figure  of  one  per  cent  of  gross  national  product). 

The  trend  is  one  that  is  alarming  many,  including  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World  Bank  who  recently  warned:  “Today,  the  disparity 
between  the  living  standards  of  a  prosperous  fraction  of  mankind 
and  the  rest  of  humanity  is  a  gulf  that  separates  the  two;  but 
tomorrow  it  may  swallow  up  both  rich  and  poor  in  political  strife 
and  economic  chaos.” 

—Can.  Manufacturers  Assoc.  Newsletter ,  Jan.  1967. 


5.  "Black  Power" 

STATEMENT  BY  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  NEGRO 

CHURCHMEN 

The  New  York  Times ,  Sunday,  July  31,  1966 

We,  an  informal  group  of  Negro  churchmen  in  America  are  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  crisis  brought  upon  our  country  by  historic  distor¬ 
tions  of  important  human  realities  in  the  controversy  about  ‘‘black 
power.”  What  we  see,  shining  through  the  variety  of  rhetoric  is  not  any¬ 
thing  new  but  the  same  old  problem  of  power  and  race  which  has  faced 
our  beloved  country  since  1619. 

We  realize  that  neither  the  term  “power”  nor  the  term  “Christian 
Conscience”  are  easy  matters  to  talk  about,  and  especially  in  the  context 
of  race  relations  in  America.  The  fundamental  distortion  facing  us  in  the 
controversy  about  “black  power”  is  rooted  in  a  gross  imbalance  of  power 
and  conscience  between  Negroes  and  white  Americans.  It  is  this  distor¬ 
tion,  mainly,  which  is  responsible  for  the  widespread,  though  often  in¬ 
articulate,  assumption  that  white  people  are  justified  in  getting  what  they 
want  through  the  use  of  power,  but  that  Negro  Americans  must,  either  by 
nature  or  by  circumstances,  make  their  appeal  only  through  conscience. 
As  a  result,  the  power  of  white  men  and  the  conscience  of  black  men  have 
both  been  corrupted.  The  power  of  white  men  is  corrupted  because  it 
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meets  little  meaningful  resistance  from  Negroes  to  temper  it  and  keep 
white  men  from  aping  God.  The  conscience  of  black  men  is  corrupted 
because,  having  no  power  to  implement  the  demands  of  conscience,  the 
concern  for  justice  is  transmuted  into  a  distorted  form  of  love,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  justice,  becomes  chaotic  self-surrender.  Powerlessness 
breeds  a  race  of  beggars.  We  are  faced  now  with  a  situation  where  con¬ 
science-less  power  meets  powerless  conscience,  threatening  the  very 
foundations  of  our  nation. 

Therefore,  we  are  impelled  by  conscience  to  address  at  least  four 
groups  of  people  in  areas  where  clarification  of  the  controversy  is  of  the 
most  urgent  necessity.  We  do  not  claim  to  present  the  final  word.  It  is 
our  hope,  however,  to  communicate  meanings  from  our  experience  regard¬ 
ing  power  and  certain  elements  of  conscience  to  help  interpret  more 
adequately  the  dilenuna  in  which  we  are  all  involved. 

I.  To  the  Leaders  of  America:  Power  and  Freedom 

It  is  of  critical  importance  that  the  leaders  of  this  nation  listen  also 
to  a  voice  which  says  that  the  principal  source  of  the  threat  to  our  nation 
comes  neither  from  the  riots  erupting  in  our  big  cities,  nor  from  the  dis¬ 
agreements  among  the  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  nor  even  from 
mere  raising  of  the  cry  for  “black  power.”  These  events,  we  believe,  are 
but  the  expression  of  the  judgment  of  God  upon  our  nation  for  its  failure 
to  use  its  abundant  resources  to  serve  the  real  well-being  of  people,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  give  our  full  support  of  all  civil  rights  leaders  as  they  seek  for 
basically  American  goals,  for  we  are  not  convinced  that  their  mutual  rein¬ 
forcement  of  one  another  in  the  past  is  bound  to  end  in  the  future.  We 
would  hope  that  the  public  power  of  our  nation  will  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  not  to  manipulate  or  further  fracture  it. 

We  deplore  the  overt  violence  of  riots,  but  we  believe  it  is  more 
important  to  focus  on  the  real  sources  of  these  eruptions.  These  sources 
may  be  abetted  inside  the  ghetto,  but  their  basic  causes  lie  in  the  silent 
and  covert  violence  which  white  middle-class  America  inflicts  upon  the 
victims  of  the  inner  city.  The  hidden,  smooth  and  often  smiling  decisions 
of  American  leaders  which  tie  a  white  noose  of  suburbia  around  the 
necks,  and  which  pin  the  backs  of  the  masses  of  Negroes  against  the 
steaming  ghetto  walls— without  jobs  in  a  booming  economy;  with  dilapi¬ 
dated  and  segregated  educational  systems  in  the  full  view  of  unenforced 
laws  against  it;  in  short:  the  failure  of  American  leaders  to  use  American 
poiver  to  create  equal  opportunity  in  life  as  well  as  in  law— this  is  the 
real  problem  and  not  the  anguished  cry  for  “black  power.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Christian  faith,  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  wrong  with  concern  for  power.  At  the  heart  of  the  Protestant 
reformation  is  the  belief  that  ultimate  power  belongs  to  God  alone  and 
that  men  become  most  inhuman  when  concentrations  of  power  lead  to 
the  conviction— overt  and  covert— that  any  nation,  race  or  organization 
can  rival  God  in  this  regard.  At  issue  in  the  relations  between  whites  and 
Negroes  in  America,  is  the  problem  of  inequality  of  power.  Out  of  this 
imbalance  grows  the  disrespect  of  white  men  for  the  Negro  personality  and 
community,  and  the  disrespect  of  Negroes  for  themselves.  This  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  root  of  human  injustice  in  America.  In  one  sense,  the  concept 
of  “black”  power  reminds  us  of  the  need  for  and  the  possibility  of  au¬ 
thentic  democracy  in  America. 
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We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  we  must  cease  expressing 
concern  for  the  acquisition  of  power  lest  we  endanger  the  “gains”  already 
made  by  the  civil  rights  movement.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  have 
been  few  substantive  gains  since  about  1950  in  this  area.  The  gap  has 
constantly  widened  between  the  incomes  of  non-whites  relative  to  the 
whites.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954,  de  facto  segregation  in 
every  major  city  in  our  land  has  increased  rather  than  decreased.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  1950s  unemployment  among  Negroes  has  gone  up  rather 
than  down  while  unemployment  has  decreased  in  the  white  community. 

While  there  has  been  some  progress  in  some  areas  for  equality  for 
Negroes,  this  progress  has  been  limited  mainly  to  middle-class  Negroes 
who  represent  only  a  small  minority  of  the  larger  Negro  community. 

These  are  the  hard  facts  that  we  must  all  face  together.  Therefore, 
we  must  not  take  the  position  that  we  can  continue  in  the  same  old  paths. 

When  American  leaders  decide  to  serve  the  real  welfare  of  people 
instead  of  war  and  destruction;  when  American  leaders  are  forced  to 
make  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities  first  priority  on  the  nation’s  agenda; 
when  American  leaders  are  forced  by  the  American  people  to  quit  mis¬ 
using  and  abusing  American  power;  then  will  the  cry  for  “black  power” 
become  inaudible,  for  the  framework  in  which  all  power  in  America  oper¬ 
ates  would  include  the  power  and  experience  of  black  men  as  well  as  those 
of  white  men.  In  that  way,  the  fear  of  the  power  of  each  group  would  be 
removed.  America  is  our  beloved  homeland.  But,  America  is  not  God. 
Only  God  can  do  everything.  America  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
must  decide  which  among  a  number  of  alternatives  they  will  choose. 

II.  To  White  Churchmen:  Power  and  Love 

As  black  men  who  were  long  ago  forced  out  of  the  white  church  to 
create  and  to  wield  “black  power,”  ive  fail  to  understand  the  emotional 
quality  of  the  outcry  of  some  clergy  against  the  use  of  the  term  today. 
It  is  not  enough  to  answer  that  “integration”  is  the  solution.  For  it  is 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  power  under  some  forms  of  inte¬ 
gration  which  is  being  challenged.  The  Negro  Church  was  created  as  a 
result  of  the  refusal  to  submit  to  the  indignities  of  a  false  kind  of  “inte¬ 
gration”  in  which  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  white  people.  A  more 
equal  sharing  of  power  is  precisely  what  is  required  as  the  precondition 
of  authentic  human  interaction.  We  understand  the  growing  demand  of 
Negro  and  white  youth  for  a  more  honest  kind  of  integration;  one  which 
increases  rather  than  decreases  the  capacity  of  the  disinherited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with  power  in  all  of  the  structures  of  our  common  life.  Without 
this  capacity  to  participate  with  power— i.e.,  to  have  some  organized  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  strength  to  really  influence  people  with  whom  one 
interacts— integration  is  not  meaningful.  For  the  issue  is  not  one  of  racial 
balance  but  of  honest  interracial  interaction. 

For  this  kind  of  interaction  to  take  place,  all  people  need  power, 
whether  black  or  white.  We  regard  as  sheer  hypocrisy  or  as  a  blind  and 
dangerous  illusion  the  view  that  opposes  love  to  power.  Love  should  be  a 
controlling  element  in  power,  but  what  love  opposes  is  precisely  the  mis¬ 
use  and  abuse  of  power,  not  power  itself.  So  long  as  white  churchmen 
continue  to  moralize  and  misinterpret  Christian  love,  so  long  will  justice 
continue  to  be  subverted  in  this  land. 
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III.  To  Negro  Citizens:  Power  and  Justice 

Both  the  anguished  cry  for  “black  power”  and  the  confused  emotional 
response  to  it  can  be  understood  if  the  whole  controversy  is  put  in  the 
context  of  American  history.  Especially  must  we  understand  the  irony 
involved  in  the  pride  of  Americans  regarding  their  ability  to  act  as  in¬ 
dividuals  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  tendency  to  act  as  members  of  ethnic 
groups  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  tensions  of  this  part  of  our  history  is 
revealed  both  the  tragedy  and  the  hope  of  human  redemption  in  America. 

America  has  asked  its  Negro  citizens  to  fight  for  opportunity  as 
individuals  whereas  at  certain  points  in  our  history  zuhat  we  have  needed 
most  has  been  opportunity  for  the  whole  group,  not  just  for  selected  and 
approved  Negroes.  Thus  in  1863,  the  slaves  were  made  legally  free,  as 
individuals,  but  the  real  question  regarding  personal  and  group  power 
to  maintain  that  freedom  was  pushed  aside.  Power  at  that  time  for  a 
mainly  rural  people  meant  land  and  tools  to  work  the  land.  In  the 
ivord  of  Tliaddeus  Stevens,  power  meant  “40  acres  and  a  mule”.  But  this 
power  teas  not  made  available  to  the  slaves  and  we  see  the  results  today 
in  the  pushing  of  a  landless  peasantry  off  the  farms  into  big  cities  where 
they  come  in  search  mainly  of  the  power  to  be  free.  What  they  find  are 
only  the  formalities  of  unenforced  legal  freedom.  So  we  must  ask,  “what 
is  the  nature  of  the  power  which  we  seek  and  need  today?”  Power  today 
is  essentially  organizational  power.  It  is  not  a  thing  lying  about  in  the 
streets  to  be  fought  over.  It  is  a  thing  which,  in  some  measure,  already 
belongs  to  Negroes  and  which  must  be  developed  by  Negroes  in  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  great  resources  of  this  nation. 

Getting  power  necessarily  involves  reconciliation.  We  must  first  be 
reconciled  to  ourselves  lest  we  fail  to  recognize  the  resources  we  already 
have  and  upon  which  we  can  build.  We  must  be  reconciled  to  ourselves 
as  persons  and  to  ourselves  as  an  historical  group.  This  means  we  must 
find  our  way  to  a  new  self  image  in  which  we  can  feel  a  normal  sense 
of  pride  in  self,  including  our  variety  of  skin  colour  and  the  manifold 
textures  of  our  hair.  As  long  as  we  are  filled  with  hatred  for  ourselves 
we  will  be  unable  to  respect  others. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  seriously  concerned  about  power  then  we 
must  build  upon  that  which  we  already  have.  “Black  power”  is  already 
present  to  some  extent  in  the  Negro  church,  in  Negro  fraternities  and 
sororities,  in  our  professional  associations,  and  in  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  Negroes  who  make  decisions  in  some  of  the  integrated  organ¬ 
izations  of  our  society. 

We  understand  the  reasons  by  which  these  limited  forms  of  “black 
power”  have  been  rejected  by  some  of  our  people.  Too  often  the  Negro 
church  has  stirred  its  members  away  from  the  reign  of  God  in  this  world 
to  a  distorted  and  complacent  view  of  an  other  worldly  conception  of 
God’s  power.  We  commit  ourselves  as  churchmen  to  make  more  meaning¬ 
ful  in  the  life  of  our  institution  our  conviction  that  Jesus  Christ  reigns  in 
the  “here”  and  “now”  as  well  as  in  the  future  he  brings  in  upon  us.  We 
shall,  therefore,  use  more  of  the  resources  of  our  churches  in  working  for 
human  justice  in  the  places  of  social  change  and  upheaval  where  our 
Master  is  already  at  work. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  urge  that  Negro  social  and  professional 
organizations  develop  new  roles  for  engaging  the  problem  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  put  less  time  into  the  frivolity  of  idle  chatter  and  social  waste. 
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We  must  not  apologize  for  the  existence  of  this  form  of  group  power, 
for  zee  have  been  oppressed  as  a  group,  not  as  individuals.  We  will  not 
find  our  way  out  of  that  oppression  until  both  we  and  America  accept 
the  need  for  Negro  Americans  as  well  as  for  Jeivs,  Italians,  Poles  and 
white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants,  among  others,  to  have  and  to  wield  group 
power. 

However,  if  power  is  sought  merely  as  an  end  in  itself,  it  tends  to 
turn  upon  those  who  seek  it.  Negroes  need  power  in  order  to  participate 
more  effectively  at  all  levels  of  the  life  of  our  nation.  We  are  glad  that 
none  of  those  civil  rights  leaders  who  have  asked  for  “black  power”  have 
suggested  that  it  means  a  new  form  of  isolationism  or  a  foolish  effort  at 
domination.  But  we  must  be  clear  about  why  we  need  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  white  majority,  ft  is  not  because  we  are  only  one-tenth  of  the 
population  in  America;  for  we  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  awe¬ 
some  power  wielded  by  the  90%  majority.  We  see  and  feel  that  power 
every  day  in  the  destructions  heaped  upon  our  families  and  upon  the 
nation’s  cities.  We  do  not  need  to  be  threatened  by  such  cold  and  heart¬ 
less  statements.  For  we  are  men,  not  children,  and  we  are  growing  out 
of  our  fear  of  that  power,  which  can  hardly  hurt  us  any  more  in  the 
future  than  it  does  in  the  present  or  has  in  the  past.  Moreover,  those 
bare  figures  conceal  the  potential  political  strength  which  is  ours  if  we 
organize  properly  in  the  big  cities  and  establish  effective  alliances. 

Neither  must  we  rest  our  concern  for  reconciliation  with  our  white 
brothers  on  the  fear  that  failure  to  do  so  would  damage  gains  already 
made  by  the  civil  rights  movement.  If  those  gains  are  in  fact  real,  they 
will  withstand  the  claims  of  our  people  for  power  and  justice,  not  just  for 
a  few  select  Negroes  here  and  there,  but  for  the  masses  of  our  citizens. 
We  must  rather  rest  our  concern  for  reconciliation  on  the  firm  ground 
that  we  and  all  other  Americans  are  one.  Our  history  and  destiny  are 
indissolubly  linked.  If  the  future  is  to  belong  to  any  of  us,  it  must  be 
prepared  for  all  of  us  whatever  our  racial  or  religious  background.  For 
in  the  final  analysis,  we  are  persons  and  the  power  of  all  groups  must 
be  wielded  to  make  visible  our  common  humanity. 

The  future  of  America  will  belong  to  neither  white  nor  black  unless 
all  Americans  work  together  at  the  task  of  rebuilding  our  cities.  We  must 
organize  not  only  among  ourselves  but  with  other  groups  in  order  that 
we  can,  together,  gain  power  sufficient  to  change  this  nation’s  sense  of 
what  is  now  important  and  what  must  be  done  now.  We  must  work  with 
the  remainder  of  the  nation  to  organize  whole  cities  for  the  task  of  making 
the  rebuilding  of  our  cities  first  priority  in  the  use  of  our  resources.  This 
is  more  important  than  who  gets  to  the  moon  first  or  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

To  accomplish  this  task  we  cannot  expend  our  energies  in  spastic  or 
ill-tempered  explosions  without  meaningful  goals.  We  must  move  from 
the  politics  of  philanthropy  to  the  politics  of  metropolitan  development 
for  equal  opportunity.  We  must  relate  all  groups  of  the  city  together  in 
new  ways  in  order  that  the  truth  of  our  cities  might  be  laid  bare  and 
in  order  that,  together,  we  can  lay  claim  to  the  great  resources  of  our 
nation  to  make  truth  more  human. 

IV.  To  the  Mass  Media:  Power  and  Truth 

The  ability  or  inability  of  all  people  in  America  to  understand  the 
upheavals  of  our  day  depends  greatly  on  the  way  power  and  truth  operate 
in  the  mass  media.  During  the  Southern  demonstrations  for  civil  rights, 
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you  men  of  the  communications  industry  performed  an  invaluble  service 
for  the  entire  country  by  revealing  plainly  to  our  ears  and  eyes,  the  ugly 
truth  of  a  brutalizing  system  of  overt  discrimination  and  segregation. 
Many  of  you  were  mauled  and  injured,  and  it  took  courage  for  you  to 
stick  with  the  task.  You  were  instruments  of  change  and  not  merely 
purveyors  of  unrelated  facts.  You  were  able  to  do  this  by  dint  of  personal 
courage  and  by  reason  of  the  power  of  national  news  agencies  which 
supported  you. 

Today,  however,  your  task  and  ours  is  more  difficult.  The  truth  that 
needs  revealing  today  is  not  so  clear-cut  in  its  outlines,  nor  is  there  a 
national  consensus  to  help  you  form  relevant  points  of  view.  Therefore, 
nothing  is  now  more  important  than  that  you  look  for  a  variety  of  sources 
of  truth  in  order  that  the  limited  perspectives  of  all  of  us  might  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Just  as  you  related  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  people  in  Mississippi 
instead  of  relying  only  on  police  records  and  establishment  figures,  so 
must  you  operate  in  New  York  City,  Chicago  and  Cleveland. 

The  power  to  support  you  in  this  endeavour  is  present  in  our  country. 
It  must  be  searched  out.  We  desire  to  use  our  limited  influence  to  help 
relate  you  to  the  variety  of  experience  in  the  Negro  community  so  that 
limited  controversies  are  not  blown  up  into  the  final  truth  about  us.  The 
rate  of  this  country  is,  to  no  small  extent,  dependent  upon  how  you  inter¬ 
pret  the  crises  upon  us,  so  that  human  truth  is  disclosed  and  human  needs 
are  met. 

For  further  information  about  this  statement  contact: 

National  Committee  of  Negro  Churchmen 
c/o  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race 
National  Council  of  Churches 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York 
10027,  Tel.  (212)  870-2439 

For  a  further  understanding  of  Black  Power, 

Black  Power:  The  Politics  of  Liberation  in  America  by  S.  Carmichael 
and  Chas.  V.  Hamilton.  Vintage  Book,  distributed  by  Random  House, 
Toronto.  1967. 

Black  Power  is  examined  in  terms  of  its  historical  roots,  its  relation  to 
recent  experiences  of  Civil  Rights  movement  in  electoral  and  legislative 
politics,  the  economics  of  race  relations  and  dynamics  of  ghetto  life.  It 
presents  a  viable  alternative  to  “Burn  baby  burn,”  and  is  written  in  a 
forthright,  very  readable  manner.  Mr.  Carmichael,  a  graduate  of  Howard 
University,  .  past  chairman  of  SNCC,  is  currently  involved  in  ghetto 
oiganizing  in  Washington,  D.C.  Professor  Chas.  V.  Hamilton  is  chairman 
of  Dept,  of  Political  Science,  Roosevelt  University,  Chicago. 


6.  Litany  After  Riots 

( The  Christian  Century,  Aug.  23,  1967) 

A  few  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  suddenly  called  for  repentance 
and  prayers  for  peace  in  our  cities-so  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rioting  that  befell  city  after  city  of  ours,  that  the  liturgiologists  didn’t 
have  time  to  devise  prayers  suitable  for  the  occasion.  We  don’t  think 
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ilie  country  should  risk  being  caught  without  proper  prayers  again.  So, 
we  have  asked  our  liturgiologists-in-residence  to  prepare  a  litany  to  be 
recited  in  case  of  more  riots  and  another  presidential  call  for  prayer. 
Commendably,  our  liturgiologists  have  carried  out  their  assignment  in 
the  spirit  of  the  majority  in  the  90th  Congress.  Here  it  is: 

O  Potentate  of  the  Suburbs  and  Judge  of  the  Ghettos,  we  your  servants 
come  before  you  in  a  time  of  national  crisis. 

For  our  failures  in  controlling  riots; 

For  our  inability  to  see  the  necessity  of  appropriating  enough  funds  for 
local  law-enforcement; 

For  our  shortcoming  in  distributing  mace; 

Have  mercy  on  us. 

Since  riots  are  the  result  of  people’s  rising  expectations 
Help  us  to  lower  their  expectations. 

Since  riots  are  the  result  of  a  narrowing  of  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white. 

Help  us  to  broaden  the  gap. 

Since  many  say  that  we  are  ignoring  the  real  causes  of  riots 
Help  us  to  reach  the  real  causes  and  find  the  cure. 

Let  it  be  thy  pleasure  to  cast  out  from  our  sight 
all  black  power  advocates; 
all  federal  antipoverty  workers  who  “identify”; 
all  delinquents  of  both  races; 

Dash  them  to  pieces ,  O  Potentate. 

Bless  the  cats  that  they  may  kill  the  rats; 

Bless  the  cat  owners  that  they  may  protect  the  cats; 

Bless  us  for  supporting  the  cat  owners  and  the  cats; 

Curse  the  rats,  for  your  name’s  sake. 

Help  us  to  find  evidence  for  conspiracy  theories  behind  the  riots; 

Help  us  to  find  that  communism  is  at  fault; 

Help  us  to  locate  the  instigators  of  riots  and  to  catch  them  crossing 
state  lines; 

Help  us,  O  Potentate. 

From  all  hippies 
From  all  peaceniks 
From  all  new-style  clerics 
From  the  new  morality 
Deliver  us. 

Help  us  to  believe  all  testimony  which  condemns  antipoverty  workers; 
Help  us  to  find  ways  of  justifying  nonsupport  of  antipoverty  programs; 
Give  us  the  wisdom  to  realize  that  all  our  investments  should  be  in  law 
enforcement  and  order,  and  the  courage  to  act  accordingly; 

Help  us  to  give  unwavering  credence  to  the  testimony  of  police 
commissioners; 

In  your  wrath  turn  away  all  those  who  counter  or  contradict  them; 

As  we  are  bringing  nonviolence  to  villages  of  southeast  Asia,  so  do  thou 
bring  it  back  to  our  cities; 

And  never,  O  Potentate,  never  allow  self-doubt  or  timidity  to  deter  us 
from  our  high  moral  purposes.  Amen. 
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F.  The  Church  Community 


(1)  CRISIS  m  THE  MINISTRY 

1 .  The  Crisis  in  the  Ministry  Today 

Rev.  Roy  DeMarsh 
Toronto,  Ont. 

“Why  is  there  so  sharp  a  decline  in  candidates  for  the  ministry?”  In 
response  to  this  question  there  are  many  alleged  reasons  for  the  decline 
in  neiu  candidates— in  the  fall  of  1957  totalling  184,  dozen  to  72  in  1967, 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates,  already  in  college,  who  are 
dropping  out  of  the  course— a  total  of  75  during  the  1965  / 66  academic 
year  from  a  total  of  540  candidates  in  colleges  that  year;  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  already  ordained  who  are  leaving  the  ordained 
ministry  for  secular  ministries.  Whereas  for  the  past  ten  years  or  so 
this  had  averaged  about  15  each  year,  it  had  climbed  rather  rapidly  to 
59  during  the  1966 j 67  Conference  Year  within  The  United  Church  of 
Canada. 

The  wide-ranging  analysis  of  the  past  three  or  four  years  can  be 
grouped  arbitrarily  under  several  headings  such  as  these: 

1.  Factors  of  theological  ferment  which  have  found  most  radical  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Death  of  God  Theology.  Though  this  has  hardly  caused  a 
shaking  of  the  foundations,  it  has  certainly  made  it  necessary  for  many 
comfortable  members,  including  the  clergy,  to  face  the  facts  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  doubt  within  themselves  and  the  household  of  faith.  Much 
rethinking  of  all  doctrinal  and  dogmatic  statements  about  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Church,  the  ministry,  sin  and  redemption  have  become  neces¬ 
sary.  The  credibility  gap  as  to  what  God  can  do  for  you  has  widened 
and  a  new  theology  forces  on  comfortable  people  the  question  “what  does 
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God  require  you  to  do  for  your  brother”?  Many  refer  also  to  the  impact 
of  the  theology  of  the  world  and  the  theology  of  the  laity,  which  affirms 
Christ’s  presence  amidst  the  suffering  and  needy  of  the  world  and  calls  all 
Christians  to  His  ministry  there  quite  apart  from  questions  of  ordination 
or  church  employment. 

2.  The  structural  crisis  of  the  whole  institution  of  the  church  is  variously 
referred  to.  In  what  forms  should  the  congregation  live  and  move  within 
the  community  and  what  is  the  essential  role  of  the  minister?  The  tired 
and  irrelevant  images  of  the  traditional  forms  are  noted,  especially  by 
bright  young  radicals  of  the  student  world.  The  minister  appears  to  be 
‘‘over-burdenecl  and  under-trained.  He  is  uncommunicative,  unable  to 
relate  well  to  all  ages,  full  of  pride,  reluctant  to  seek  professional  help 
for  people  who  come  to  him  with  a  problem;  motivated  by  the  wrong 
reasons  for  entering  the  ministry.”  Similarly,  congregations  are  appraised 
as  merging  with  the  total  social  environment.  Their  chief  sin  appears  to 
be  moral  insensibility— to  the  obscenity  of  war  with  its  indiscriminate 
napalm  and  high  explosives,  or  the  equally  vicious  fact  of  starvation  in 
the  poor  nations,  uncared  for  by  the  prosperous  preoccupied  with  the 
arms  race,  moon  race,  rat  race.  Among  the  ranks  of  the  ordained  ministers 
themselves,  the  antiquated  almost  totally  absent  personnel  services  for 
fitting  persons  to  positions  and  providing  for  their  human  growth  within 
their  ministry  is  most  often  ticked  off.  Commenting  on  this  factor  one  of 
our  brightest  young  men,  now  transferred  to  a  ministry  of  teaching  in  a 
high  school,  listed  the  seven  deadly  sins  which  afflict  and  seduce  the  spirit 
of  the  pastor— “fatigue,  loneliness,  manses,  embarrassment  over  salary,  mis¬ 
directed  laity,  administrative  inefficiency  and  the  growing  multiplicity  of 
non-ministerial  duties.”  This  is  a  picture  of  inadequate  support  which  can 
cause  domestic  breakdown  or  an  unhappy  transfer  to  a  more  human,  social 
and  professional  position. 

3.  The  educatiojial  question  is  receiving  increasing  attention  with  country¬ 
wide,  continental,  and  world  council  of  churches  studies  relating  to  the 
education  and  training  of  ministers.  In  his  research  publication  titled 
“Education  for  Ministry”  Dr.  Charles  Felding  summarized  the  problem  in 
a  particularly  vivid  way. 

From  the  academic  theology  professor  the  seminarian  is  learning  in 
practice  to  go  forth  as  a  lecturer  whereas  from  the  practical  theology 
professors  he  emerges  into  the  waiting  congregation  as  a  fine  theoretician 
about  all  the  best  methods.  Traditionally,  and  until  the  past  three  or  four 
years  at  best,  the  seminarian  has  received  little  if  any  training  in  pastoral 
care  under  trained  supervisors.  The  vacuum  here  is  still  very  large  in 
spite  of  rapid,  hopeful  changes.  Education  for  ministry  has  been  far  too 
much  limited  by  the  four  walls  concept  of  schooling. 

4.  The  social  context  with  its  growing  secularity  and  secularism,  its  tech¬ 
nological  and  cybernetic  revolutions  invades  both  the  congregation  and 
the  individual  Christian.  Materialism  grows  stronger  and  traditional  faith 
wavers  under  the  impact.  With  the  information  and  university  popula¬ 
tion  explosion  and  the  rapid  obsolescence  of  traditional  jobs  and  the 
training  underlying  them,  there  is  a  new  vocational  mobility  which  touches 
every  profession  and  position,  including  the  traditional  ministry  of  the 
Word  and  the  Sacrament.  Specialization  of  study  in  the  university,  in 
technical  colleges,  in  research,  in  industry,  seemingly  in  the  whole  of  tech¬ 
nological  society  causes  dedicated  Christians  to  face  the  need  for  specialized 
training  for  new  ministries  in  the  employ  of  the  church  and  outside  it. 
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Within  this  rapid  change  is  it  not  remarkable  that  little  more  than  one 
percent  of  our  thirty-three  hundred  active  ordained  ministers  transferred 
to  new  vocations  last  year? 

5.  Factors  of  human  fallibility  are  acknowledged.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  sketch  a  positive,  beckoning,  new  image  of  the  congregation  in  mission 
and  the  ordained  minister  giving  priority  to  the  essentials,  than  it  is  to 
engage  in  negative  analysis  and  easy  criticism.  The  latter  can  lead  to 
rationalized  inertia,  a  paralysis  of  analysis  which  comes  out  as  bad  news 
for  troubled  people  in  an  insecure  and  threatening  world.  Consider  the 
message  Ingmar  Bergman  was  projecting  in  his  sombre  “Winter  Light”. 
The  deeply  disturbed  parishioner  came  to  ventilate  his  distress  in  the 
pastor’s  presence.  His  own  life  in  deep  trouble,  the  pastor  quickly  burst  in 
with  his  own  bad  news.  The  parishioner  soon  escaped  in  silence  to  the 
abyss  of  suicide.  Good  news,  not  bad,  a  ray  of  light  and  hope  is  what 
the  world  in  torment  watches  for  from  the  church. 

This  summary  analysis,  arising  from  innumerable  group  discussions 
and  writings,  can  more  easily  be  seen  as  symptomatic  of  the  crisis  in  the 
ministry  than  reason  for  it.  The  crisis  consists  in  a  decline  of  assurance 
that  the  ordained  minister  in  congregational  service  is  dynamically  and 
faithfully  linked  in  contemporary  fashion  with  the  blazing  brightness  of 
Jesus’  ministry  within  the  world  of  His  time.  His  ministry  is  clearly 
relevant  in  the  beckoning  hope  and  the  aweful  judgment  he  inspired  in 
men’s  hearts.  Lives  were  visibly  integrated  and  focused  in  concern  for 
others.  Visible  growth  in  the  humanity  of  His  followers  resulted.  Within 
history  His  followers,  as  we  read  the  record,  are  visibly  empowered  to 
make  the  world  a  more  human  place  for  future  generations.  Allen  Gins¬ 
berg  records  that  ‘we  have  seen  the  finest  floiver  of  our  young  manhood 
run  screaming  through  the  streets’.  In  frustration  and  despair  youth  today 
asks  the  burning  question  “does  the  attempt  to  make  the  world  a  more 
human  place  have  any  future?”  Christian  ministers,  whether  ordained  or 
not,  feel  the  burden  of  that  uncertainty.  Herein  lies  the  crisis  which  is 
heavy  with  both  peril  and  promise. 

It  is  of  crucial  importance,  1  believe,  that  we  continually  remeasure 
our  concept  of  Christian  ministry  against  the  original  pattern.  Tradition¬ 
ally  we  have  referred  to  Jesus’  work  in  terms  of  the  ministry  of  teaching, 
of  healing,  of  preaching  and  of  celebrating  the  Last  Supper  with  His 
disciples.  The  honest  frankness  of  youth,  which  discerns  that  the  minister 
is  overburdened  and  under -trained,  is  a  warning  that  a  multitude  of  other 
tasks  have  been  pressed  upon  him.  In  accepting  them  he  has  revealed  his 
lack  of  conviction  and  his  lack  of  training  in  these  essentials  of  Jesus’ 
ministry.  Let  us  think  about  each  of  them  in  turn— 

1.  In  his  ministry  of  teaching  we  are  inclined  to  think,  particularly,  of 
His  work  with  the  small  group,  the  twelve.  What  was  He  teaching  them? 
Was  it  the  scriptural,  theological,  doctrinal,  credal,  confessional  and  litur¬ 
gical  material  of  His  own  religious  upbringing,  important  as  this  was? 
Undoubtedly  these  were  the  framework  or  the  content  which  pointed  to 
and  support  the  growth  of  the  realities  He  taught.  We  marvel  at  how 
much  this  diverse  and  unlikely  group  seemed  to  learn  from  Him  of  trust, 
even  trusting  each  other;  of  compassion  for  the  hungry,  the  lonely,  the 
suffering.  They  learned  from  Him  understanding  and  acceptance  of  per¬ 
sons,  regardless  of  their  colour  or  religion,  their  ideology  or  their  politics, 
their  morality  or  their  nationality.  We  applaud  the  courage  and  the 
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boldness  of  their  honesty  learned  from  Him  in  a  land  under  harsh  military 
occupation  and  constant  insecurity. 

Jesus  was  teaching  them  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  that  they 
might  be  community  creators.  The  brightest  and  finest  of  our  youth 
today,  great  multitudes  of  them  in  our  schools  and  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  sense  the  priority  of  these  realities  ivhich  were  the  focus  of  Jesus’ 
ministry  of  teaching.  The  church  has  the  most  beckoning  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  secret  imaginable  in  knowing  this  man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  learn¬ 
ing  these  realities  which  He  teaches  so  well! 

Not  only  in  our  theological  colleges  but  in  our  congregations  we  need 
to  discover  the  link  between  what  is  called  academic  and  practical  theology. 
After  his  own  education  for  ministry  the  ministry  in  the  congregation  is 
ordained  to  teaching  these  realities  in  at  least  one  core  group  who,  them¬ 
selves,  share  the  ministry  of  teaching  in  the  congregation  and  community. 
There  are  heartening  new  models  of  Jesus’  ministry  of  teaching  emerging 
in  both  college  and  congregation. 

2.  The  old  mystery  of  the  healing  miracles  of  Jesus,  in  this  new  age  of 
psychology,  is  undergoing  a  remarkable  transition.  A  most  diverse  group 
of  humanists,  agnostics,  atheists  and  the  devout  of  various  religions  are 
seeing  the  healing  effect  of  Jesus’  compassion  in  a  new  light. 

There  is  a  wider  understanding  today  of  the  emotional  factors  under¬ 
lying  much  illness  and  the  increase  of  stress  and  distress  in  our  daily  lives 
appears  to  be  resulting  in  mounting  incidence  of  illness.  People  are  sick 
from  loneliness,  from  fear  or  anxiety;  they’re  sick  from  guilt  of  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  we  can  understand  how  the  listening,  caring  ministry  of  Jesus 
brings  new  hope  and  purpose  to  their  lives.  Ministers  today  have  altogether 
new  opportunity  for  pastoral  clinical  training  so  that  they  can  enter, 
in  a  healing  way,  into  a  counselling  relationship  with  these  who  are  sick. 
This  ministry  in  personal  relationship  appeals  to  many  young  people  who, 
in  this  generation  have  become  intensely  interested  in  psychology  and  in 
the  priority  which  is  to  be  accorded  to  persons.  In  the  congregations  of 
tomorrow  the  minister  who  has  had  training  in  counselling  the  distressed 
will  regard  an  important  part  of  his  job  that  of  finding,  and  sharing  this 
healing  ministry  with  another  core  group  who  will  then  join  in  the  min¬ 
istry  of  counselling  in  their  community  as  part  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  When  we  think  of  the  preaching  ministry  of  Jesus  we  generally  think  of 
the  multitudes  coming  to  hear  him  proclaim  his  beliefs  and  understanding 
of  life’s  ultimate  questions.  These  questions  are  as  current  now  as  they 
were  then— the  questions  of  personal  identity  and  relationship  “who  am  I” 
and  “where  am  I”.  The  questions  “what  am  I  here  for”,  “what  should  I 
be  doing”  and  “what  is  my  destiny”.  The  sense  of  lostness  or  meaningless¬ 
ness  in  life  indicates  the  need  for  a  sense  of  rootedness  in  nature  and 
universal  history  and  relatedness  to  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all.  The 
ministry  of  preaching,  in  a  sense,  provides  this  moment  of  recollection  and 
orientation  that  man  needs  in  a  rapidly  changing  environment.  Correlated 
with  the  ministry  of  teaching  and  the  ministry  of  healing,  these  occasions 
of  recollection  constitute  a  powerful  means  of  renewal  of  personal  and 
community  life.  Within  the  heritage  of  the  United  Church  the  Lay 
Preachers’  Association,  inherited  from  the  Methodist  tradition,  recognizes 
that  preaching  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exclusive  function  of  the  ordained 
minister.  Through  the  congregation,  in  each  community,  there  should  be 
another  group  who  are  learning  to  share  in  the  ministry  of  preaching. 
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4.  Jesus’  celebration  of  the  Passover  with  His  disciplies  at  the  Last  Supper 
has  given  the  word  “celebration”  to  Christian  worship  but,  traditionally, 
in  an  increasingly  limited  sense  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist. 

The  participation  of  the  new  generation  in  new  forms  of  celebra¬ 
tion  are  helping  the  church  today  to  discover  that  celebration  of  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  very  heart  of  Christian  worship.  Tradi¬ 
tional  forms,  which  have  become  unrelated  to  contemporary  life,  and 
great  varieties  of  liturgies  of  celebration  are  being  attempted  by  different 
congregations  and  groups  of  Christians  to  present  in  new  vivid  forms, 
words  and  color  and  sounds  and  motion,  the  reality  of  this  person,  the 
good,  news  of  the  over-flowing  life  that  Me  brings  within  the  new  com¬ 
munity  which  He  has  created.  Every  congregation  urgently  needs  a  group 
of  people,  very  specially  including  the  imagination  and  inspiration  which 
the  young  can  bring,  who  are  learning  from  what  their  minister  has 
learned  about  the  ever-changing,  varied  forms  by  which  the  community 
celebrates  the  life  given  to  it  by  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  extraordinarily  rare  to  hear  that,  in  calling  a  new  minister,  a 
congregation  draws  up  some  sketch,  however  incomplete,  of  the  role  which 
they  are  calling  him  to  serve  within  the  congregation.  This  leaves  open 
to  the  initiative  and  responsibility  of  the  minister  himself  the  matter  of 
proposing  to  the  prospective  new  congregation  his  understanding  of  the 
essentials  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  and  what  he  understands  his  role 
to  be,  along  with  the  ministry  of  the  congregation  itself,  in  fulfilling  these 
essentials.  YVithin  the  neighbourhood  where  the  congregation  is  at  work 
we  badly  need  a  great  variety  of  inspiring  occasions  and  models  where  new 
minister  and  new  congregation  have  covenanted  together  in  their  ministry 
together  within  the  world. 


2.  Why  /  Am  Leaving  the  Parish  Ministry 

Rev.  R.  S.  Lederman 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Is  there  a  crisis  in  the  ministry  of  our  church  worse  than  in  previous 
years?  r 

I  know  there  is  a  cr  i sis  in  my  ministry,  so  that  20  years  after  being 
ordained  I  am  leaving  my  church  to  enter  University  again  to  become 
qualified  in  another  profession.  I  know  many  of  my  friends  are  struggling 
with  a  similar  decision  about  whether  to  stay  in,  or  to  leave  the  ordained 
ministry.  I  know  that  few  young  people  become  candidates  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  about  half  of  those  who  do  seem  to  drop  out  before  ordination. 
And  I  know  what  36  ministers  who  have  left  the  work  of  an  ordained 
minister  wrote  nre  about  their  decision,  in  response  to  a  questionnaire  I 
sent  them.  I  think  it  all  adds  up  to  a  crisis  in  the  ministry  and  a  crisis  in 
the  organized  church. 

.  In  my  owu  Situation,  I  have  over  20  years  to  think  about  before 
retirement  at  65.  It  would  be  personally  intolerable,  and  I  feel  useless  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  to  continue  those  next  20  years  in  the  same  way  as  the 
past  five  or  ten  have  gone.  Nor  do  I  see  any  prospect  of  employment  for  a 
“general  practitioner”  type  of  minister  in  The  United  Church  of  Canada 
where  the  situation  would  be  materially  improved.  By  becoming  qualified 
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in  another  profession  (my  plans  are  to  study  Social  Work)  I  could  be 
employed  in  some  church  agency  as  a  specialist  on  a  professional  team,  or 
could  be  employed  outside  the  church  and  give  ministerial  services  to 
a  group  of  Christians  in  which  we  were  all  laymen,  all  volunteers,  each 
serving  where  he  could. 

Personnel  policies  and  long-range  planning  in  the  United  Church 
strike  me  as  so  bad,  that  I  chose  to  take  specialized  training  outside  of  the 
church  so  as  to  have  credentials  for  work  in  a  public  agency  when  the 
c  lurch  fails .  (as  I  expect  it  will)  to  find  a  position  for  me  as  a  specialist. 
J  Y  interest  is  in  human  relations,  manners  and  morals,  marital  counselling 
and  family  life.  6 

Irrelevant  Form  of  Worship 

Why  am  I  so  pessimistic  about  the  worth  of  my  kind  of  general 
practice  ministry  in  the  next  two  decades?  Take  Sunday  worship  for 
example,  the  main  focus  of  church  life  and  witness  for  most  members 
and  for  the  community.  We  know  there  are  better  forms  of  instruction, 
communication  and  inspiration  than  preaching.  We  know  there  are 
styles  of  singing  with  more  power  than  centuries-old  hymns.  We  know 
there  are  resources  of  faith  and  fellowship  waiting  to  be  put  to  work  if 
people  could  share  openly  in  worship,  with  the  minister  and  with  each 
other.  We  know  that  if  people  truly  felt  worship  were  important,  there 
are  better  times  to  hold  it  than  on  Sunday  morning— especially  from  May 
to  October  eacli  year.  And  we  know  that  more  and  more  young  people 
and  adults  are  not  interested  in  regularly  lending  the  presence  of  their 
bodies  to  perpetuate  these  irrelevant  and  second-best  forms  of  worship 

But  we  cannot  change.  We  do  have  little  experiments  of  changed 
times  and  forms,  exciting  to  a  few,  but  not  supported  by  the  majority. 
I  hose  tv  ho  like  the  more  intimate  and  relevant  forms  do  not  see  the  need 
.or  six-figure  sanctuaries  and  medieval  organs,  and  so  will  hardly  pay  the 
bdU  So  the  minister  may  be  allowed  to  give  little  snippets  of  moon- 
hghtmg  time  to  worship  that  is  vital,  but  he  is  forced  to  give  large  blocks 
of  his  time  to  worship  that  makes  him  a  phoney  and  which  is  second  rate 
because  only  that  way  can  the  bills  be  paid-one  of  which  is  his  salary. 

In  the  area  of  mission  and  outreach,  the  same  dilemma  faces  'the 
axerage  minister  in  charge  of  a  church.  The  church  should  be  more  than 
a  club,  do  more  than  serve  its  members.  It  should  be  a  training  ground 
for  ministers— every  member  a  minister  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  human 
need  around.  So  the  main  job  of  the  single  professionally  employed  min¬ 
ister  in  a  congregation  should  be  to  train  the  amateur  ministers.  But  few, 
even  among  the  teachers  and  elders,  will  give  time  to  such  training.  Mean¬ 
while,  they  make  demands  on  the  minister  to  serve  the  club  "members 
through  visiting  and  organizational  work  so  he  cannot  be  a  good  trainer 
And  those  few  who  do  get  excited  about  mission  and  take  it  seriously, 
tend  to  shift  their  time  and  money  away  from  the  busy-work  of  the  church 
institution  into  the  particular  project  which  occupies  them.  So  once  again, 
if  the  minister  does  his  job  conscientiously,  he  will  soon  be  out  of  a  job' 
having  eroded  the  organizational  and  financial  base  of  his  employment. 

Slaves  to  Brick,  Mortar  and  Tradition 

Twice  now  finances  have  reared  their  ugly  head,  so  now  let’s  face 
the  problem.  We  have  talked  much  about  the  Christian  stewardship  of 
church  giving,  but  we  have  been  absolute  coivards  in  facing  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  church  spending. 
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In  my  church,  for  example,  with  a  $15,000  caretaking  and  main¬ 
tenance  budget  and  a  $300,000  investment  to  depreciate,  it  costs  us  at 
least  $75  a  day  to  maintain  the  building.  We  maintain  it  absolutely  empty 
for  one  month  of  the  year,  and  empty  except  for  2  hours  a  week  for 
another  two  months  (weddings  excepted) .  Of  course,  even  though  a 
membership  of  over  700  resident  members,  and  a  large  unchurched  com¬ 
munity  needs  a  lot  of  leadership,  we  cannot  afford  a  youth  worker,  a 
visitor,  a  counsellor,  or  a  welfare  centre  here,  not  at  least  until  the  bricks 
are  paid  for  and  we  get  that  new  organ  so  many  have  dreamed  about! 
To  further  complicate  the  problem,  our  building,  while  less  than  15  years 
old  is  in  the  wrong  place.  Studies  of  population  trends  in  the  1950’s  would 
have  clearly  shown  that  this  size  of  building  should  have  been  put  on  the 
site  of  the  United  Church  li/2  miles  south.  No  such  studies  were  made 
even  by  Presbytery,  so  now  that  church  south  of  us  is  putting  up  a 
$100,000  addition  while  we  are  overbuilt  by  at  least  that  much.  And 
rather  than  join  with  us,  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  each  put  up  new 
buildings  within  four  blocks  of  us  this  past  year. 

So  no  matter  how  interested  this  church  and  its  minister  might  be  in 
vital  forms  of  worship,  education,  outreach  and  community  service,  the 
needs  of  building  and  budget  hold  veto  power,  finally,  over  any  other 
plans.  And  if  churches  ceased  to  be  parasites  on  the  community  and  paid 
their  fair  share  of  property  taxes,  this  financial  crisis  would  close  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  within  three  years.  How  can  a  minister  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  impasse,  by  imposing  his  salary  on  the  other  stewardship 
problems  of  a  church  budget? 

And  what  is  the  job  of  a  minister  in  a  congregation?  Nobody  knows, 
and  that  is  because  everybody  knows.  Everybody  knows  he  should  do  what 
ministers  have  always  done:  preach  (even  if  people  would  rather  be 
called  by  name  at  the  door  than  hear  a  good  sermon)  ;  visit  (even  if  there 
are  thousands  to  visit  and  people  are  never  home)  ;  marry  and  bury  (even 
if  hundreds  of  community  people  come  to  him  for  these  priestly  functions 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  holidays  included) . 

In  addition,  everyone  knows  that  the  minister  should  be  a  good 
teacher,  a  first-rate  administrator,  friendly  with  everybody  but  holy,  some¬ 
one  who  can  appeal  to  the  youth  and  be  up  with  the  times,  but  also 
someone  who  does  not  offend  the  old  and  seems  to  maintain  things  with¬ 
out  rocking  the  boat.  I  find  that  church  people  reserve  the  right  to 
criticize  what  a  minister  does,  but  will  not  take  the  initiative  to  offer 
reasonable  direction  on  what  he  should  do.  They  will  agree  that  old 
patterns  must  change,  but  will  not  study  enough  to  know  what  changes 
should  be  made,  or  will  not  have  the  courage  to  make  them  if  someone 
will  be  offended.  And  above  all,  Sunday  worship  and  Sunday  School  must 
be  maintained  because  without  these  the  money  would  not  come  in. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the  ministry  which  can  be  very  annoy¬ 
ing,  but  which  could  be  tolerated  if  there  were  some  hope  for  the  future 
of  our  average  suburban  churches.  For  example,  the  hours  of  work,  the 
lack  of  family  privacy,  the  insulting  patronage  or  embarrassing  generosity 
of  manses,  salary  sacrifices  compared  to  other  professionals— these  and 
similar  problems  are  also  found  in  other  forms  of  employment.  But  when 
the  impasse  at  one  local  church  is  seen  to  be  duplicated  in  every  other 
church,  and  when  the  higher  courts  tinker  with  adjustments  instead  of 
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designing  a  new  model,  these  personal  inconveniences  assume  major 
proportions  and  frequently  become  the  last  straw  for  a  person  who  is 
trying. 

Returns  from  Questionnaire 

So  much  from  my  own  experience.  Thirty-six  others  who  have 
temporarily  or  permanently  ceased  to  be  employed  as  a  minister  of  a 
congregation  shared  their  reasons  with  me  on  a  questionnaire  I  sent  out 
to  sixty.  Of  these  36,  ten  are  now  teaching  in  high  school,  five  in  Uni¬ 
versity.  Ten  are  employed  by  government  or  as  administrators  in  public 
agencies,  four  by  the  church  in  non-pastoral  jobs  and  two  are  in  business. 
Four  said  they  would  some  day  return  to  the  pastoral  ministry,  ten  said 
no,  and  the  rest  were  guardedly  conditional  about  a  possible  return. 

I  asked  these  people  to  consider  eight  different  categories  of  problems 
and  list  whether  each  was  a  major,  minor,  or  inconsequential  reason  for 
leaving  the  pastoral  ministry.  Four  said  matters  of  Christian  faith  and 
belief  were  a  major  factor,  one  who  disagrees  with  the  new  curriculum 
emphasis,  and  one  who  said  “I  was  fired  for  liberal  views.” 

On  the  matter  of  vocational  aptitude  for  the  ministry,  six  listed  this 
as  a  major  problem,  seven  as  a  minor  problem,  several  commenting  on  the 
emotional  demands  of  the  job,  others  on  the  pressure  to  do  things  they 
did  not  think  a  minister  should  have  to  do.  Regarding  the  adequacy  of 
their  academic  training,  three  said  this  was  a  major  problem,  five  listed  it 
as  minor,  with  comments  ranging  from  “complete  waste  of  time”  to 
total  of  five  years”  (for  theological  studies  after  arts.) 

.  Sixteen  or  45%  listed  local  church  structures  and  expectations  as  a 
major  reason  for  (hanging  and  nine  more  indicated  at  least  minor  frus¬ 
tration  on  this  point.  Regarding  the  “call”  system  and  personnel  policies 
of  the  denomination,  eleven  said  it  was  a  major  problem  and  eight  a 
minor  problem,  or  over  50%.  But  at  the  end,  when  invited  to  make  com¬ 
ments  and  suggestions,  eighteen  zeroed  in  on  problems  in  this  area. 

Working  conditions,  including  hours,  salary,  fringe  benefits  etc.  were 
listed  as  a  major  reason  for  the  drop  out  of  twelve,  or  33%,  a  minor  reason 
for  seven,  and  four  made  additional  comments  about  this  at  the  end. 
Personal  problems  over  living  in  a  manse  were  a  major  reason  for  the  drop 
out  of  ten  and  a  minor  reason  for  four  others.  The  way  all  these  things 
affected  the  minister’s  family  was  a  major  problem  for  eight,  a  minor  one 
for  another  eight. 

When  it  comes  to  what  might  be  done  about  this  crisis  in  the  min¬ 
istry  there  seem  to  be  as  many  answers  as  there  are  people  concerned. 
Some  think  the  problem  could  be  solved  by  minor  changs  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  major  improvements  in  the  dedication  of  ministers  and  potential 
candidates.  Then  at  the  other  extreme  there  are  those  who  think  there  is 
no  ministerial  shortage  or  crisis  at  all,  just  mismanagement.  These  people 
think  that  if  we  would  employ  the  ministers  to  do  only  those  things  they 
were  trained  to  do  leaving  other  church  jobs  to  volunteer  laymen  and 
trained  administrators,  we  would  have  plenty  of  ministers  to  go  around 
both  for  pastoral  and  specialized  ministries. 

For  myself,  I  think  any  real  improvement  in  the  situation  will  have 
to  operate  on  three  levels  simultaneously.  I  have  some  strong  and  fairly 
clear  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  happen  at  these  three  levels,  but  I  have 
few  practical  ideas  on  how  to  get  from  where  we  are  to  where  we  ought 
to  be,  short  of  disastrous  breakdown  and  rebuilding  from  ruins. 
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Proposed  Changes 

1.  First,  the  level  of  the  local  congregation,  the  level  which  hires  the 
minister:  I  feel  the  trend  must  be  away  from  the  Congregationalism  which 
sees  one  lonely  professional  minister  in  a  congregation  which  is  largely  a 
law  unto  itself. 

Instead,  we  need  a  few  cathedral-like  multi-service  church  centres  with  a 
large  professional  staff,  and  we  need  to  have  local  churches  working  together 
lor'  joint  planning  on  buildings,  program,  staff  and  outreach.  Quite 
possibly  the  real  life  of  the  church  of  the  future  will  not  be  in  either 
these  cathedrals  or  in  grouped  area  churches,  but  in  smaller  groups  of 
people  worshipping  and  growing  and  serving  like  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
groups,  owning  little  or  no  real  estate,  hiring  no  professional  ministers, 
and  with  no  great  budget  demands:  cell  groups,  low  on  organization  and 
finances,  high  on  purpose,  fellowship  and  service.  Without  changes  in 
the  local  church  structures,  all  changes  in  denominational  personnel 
policies  will  be  useless. 

2.  At  the  second  level,  I  believe  a  major  change  must  come  regarding  the 
leadership  given  to  local  congregations  by  the  higher  courts  and  boards  of 
the  denomination. 

Matters  such  as  church  location  and  building,  renovation  and  sale, 
program  and  staff  must  be  decided  with  large  urban  areas  in  mind  and  on 
a  long-range  planning  basis.  Eventually,  the  congregation-club  which  now 
runs  its  own  show  must  be  subject  to  higher  management  as  much  as  is 
the  branch  factory,  the  various  schools  in  one  district,  or  the  operation  of 
each  bus  in  a  metropolitan  transportation  system.  Imagine  the  waste  and 
chaos  if  each  branch  of  a  factory  set  its  own  standards  of  manufacture  and 
sale,  if  each  school  in  a  district  hired  its  own  staff  and  set  its  own  curri¬ 
culum,  if  each  bus  ran  at  the  whim  of  its  own  driver  rather  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  master  schedule.  But  this  is  exactly  the  waste  and  chaos  we  now 
have  in  the  church  because  local  congregations  are  not  controlled  and 
directed  effectively  by  the  higher  courts. 

If  corporate  and  long-range  planning  of  this  sort  were  done,  then  it 
would  make  sense  to  improve  the  personnel  placement  procedures  of  the 
United  Church.  But  I  fear  no  change  in  the  call  system  or  in  the  training 
of  ministers  will  do  much  good  unless  accompanied  also  by  strong  capable 
control  of  the  operation  and  policies  of  local  congregations. 

3.  In  the  third  area,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  ministers  should 
band  together  in  a  professional  association  after  the  model  of  Medical 
Associations,  Teacher’s  Societies,  or  the  Bar  Association. 

The  one  thing  that  distinguishes  ministers  from  others  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  is  that  we  are  employed,  in  this  sense  “professionals”  in  the 
work  of  the  church.  Ministers  are  not  necessarily  better  educated— even  in 
theology— than  laymen.  Certainly  ministers  cannot  claim  to  be  better 
Christians,  more  devout  or  dedicated  than  others  in  the  congregation. 
Many  laymen  have  a  better  ability  also  in  administration  or  counselling 
or  in  public  speaking  or  in  teaching  than  do  their  ministers.  Our  one 
distinction  is  our  professionalism,  that  is,  the  fact  that  we  are  employed 
by  the  church  as  our  full-time  occupation,  and  are  expected  to  get  that 
kind  of  training  and  competence  which  is  required  to  justify  such  employ¬ 
ment.  Since  our  professional  status  is  the  one  thing  that  sets  us  apart 
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(die  01  dination  service  is  all  distorted  theologically  on  this)  we  need  a 
piofessional  association  to  set  standards  of  training  and  performance,  to 
bargain  conditions  of  employment  which  are  fair  to  the  individual  and 
useful  to  the  institution  and  which  enable  a  man  to  last  in  them  for 
40  years;  and  to  establish  procedures  for  mutual  support  and  reprimand 
within  the  profession  and  for  handling  grievances.  What  teacher  could 
lunction  if  his  professional  problems  were  handled  only  by  the  Home 
and  School  Association  or  the  School  Board,  with  no  Teacher’s  Society  to 
help?  What  lawyer  would  want  his  professional  status  and  conduct  deter¬ 
mined  solely  by  his  clients,  without  the  help  of  the  Bar  Association?  I 
think  we  ministers  are  asking  for  all  the  trouble  we  get  when  we  leave 
our  position  and  problems  as  professional  people  solely  to  the  arbitration 
o  local  church  boards  and  to  Presbyteries  which  include  laymen  in  num¬ 
bers  equal  to  the  ministers. 

1  eihaps  if  we  got  it  clear  that  our  one  difference  from  the  layman  is 
not  our  piety,  but  our  professional  position,  we  could  then  rejoin  the 
arty  as  fellow  human  beings,  and  they  would  rejoin  us  as  fellow  ministers 
of  Christ. 


3.  Why  I  Am  Staying  in  the  Pastoral  Ministry 

Rev.  N.  Bruce  McLeod 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Theological  students,  surrounded  by  reports  of  unrest  and  frustration 
among  the  clergy,  men  leaving  the  professional  ministry  in  unprecedented 
numbers,  and  declining  numbers  of  new  candidates  and  seminary  students, 
sometimes  invite  me  to  meet  with  them  less,  I  think,  for  any  wise  words  I 
might  have,  than  as  a  live  exhibit”  of  someone  who  has  been  ordained 
for  15  years  and  is  still  in  the  pastoral  ministry  apparently  enjoyin°-  life 
and  able  to  smile.  So  far  I  have  been  able  to  tell  them  that,  while  sharing 
to  the  full  the  current  ciiticism  of  the  church,  yet  my  experience  in  its 
ministry  has  been  a  good  and  satisfying  one  and,  without  in  any  way 
wanting  to  catch  the  future  in  a  net,  for  the  week  ahead  at  least  I  have 
decided  to  stay  in. 

Basically  this  is  because,  despite  many  indications  to  the  contrary 
which  should  be  newly  assessed  each  iveek,  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
God  has  given  up  on  the  church  as  instrument  for  his  hand,  and  I  am 
anxious  not  to  be  more  impatient  than  he  is.  This  conviction  is  a  calcu¬ 
lated  risk,  of  course ;  I  may  be  wrong.  Certainly  the  continuing  problem 
from  many  sensitive  Christians  is  less  whether  God  is  dead  than  whether 
the  church  is  dead,  and  God  moved  beyond  it.  And  in  our  heritage  there 
is  ample  precedent  for  the  belief  that  God  might  find  an  instrument  so 
blunt  in  his  hand  that  he  discards  it  for  another.  Many  believe  this  has 
happened  now,  and  in  obedience  to  their  faith  have  left  the  organized 
church  behind.  Others,  among  whom  l  am  still  one,  despite  much  that 
is  archaic,  ingrown,  and  irrelevant,  believe  there  are  sparks  to  be  blozvn 
on  still  in  the  church  and  that  God  has  not  abandoned  it  yet.  Not  want¬ 
ing  to  leave  it  before  he  does,  we  find  ourselves  still  here. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  want  to  stand  behind  and  perpetuate  all 
those  things  in  the  world  that  men  call  “church”.  Our  commitment  is  to 
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ihe  church  in  its  original  intention  and  future  and  future  form,  as  distinct 
from  its  actual  visible  shape  at  this  or  any  given  time  of  history.  To  remain 
in  the  church  today  with  integrity  demands  both  radical  criticism  of  the 
ecclesiastical  structure  and  faith-full  expectation  that  God  has  not  yet 
given  up  on  it  entirely  but  is  even  now  honing  it  into  a  new  form  and 
sharpness  fit  for  his  continued  use. 

Belief  in  such  a  honing  process  requires  more  than  complaining  over 
coffee  about  the  state  we  are  in.  It  requires  participation  at  Presbyteries, 
Conferences,  Committees,  Commissions,  and  General  Council  in  all  the 
political  processes  through  which  change  takes  place.  It  requires  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  present;  but  more  than  that,  a  belief  in  the  future  when 
the  church  of  God’s  purpose  will  have  strained  into  more  visible  birth. 
Perhaps  this  belief  will  be  proven  wrong.  I  am  just  not  yet  convinced. 
Meantime  I  find  the  frustrations  of  the  church’s  present  form  encompassed 
by  that  future  church  whose  birth  I  wait.  Nor  is  the  waiting  without 
exhilaration.  If  God  is  really  honing  the  church  today,  then  the  ordained 
ministry  is  one  of  the  strategic  places  to  be  just  now,  one  of  the  places 
where  change  will  either  be  enabled  or  held  up. 

“But,  after  all,”  so  I  am  told,  “you  are  a  special  case.  You  are  in  a 
‘good  church’  and  have  more  extracurricular  opportunities  than  you  have 
time  to  take.”  Perhaps  so.  All  three  of  my  charges  have  been  open  and 
encouraging  places  to  work.  It  is  certainly  understandable  that  those  who 
have  been  in  harder  places  should  feel  differently,  and  their  decision  to 
stay  in  the  pastoral  ministry  is  more  significant  by  far  than  mine. 

Minimum  salary  levels  have  been  steadily  raised  since  1948  to  the 
point  where  a  minister’s  beginning  salary  (allowances  included)  compares 
not  unfavourably  with  beginners  in  other  professions.  But  when  the 
beginning  salary  is  the  finishing  one  as  well  for  so  many,  and  the  so- 
called  “free  house”  is  revealed  for  what  it  is  at  retirement  age  when  a 
man  sets  about  to  find  a  place  to  live,  it  is  surprising  more  do  not  leave 
for  other  occupations  that  do  not  require  poverty  as  a  condition  of  service. 

One  recommendation  to  come  before  General  Council  this  fall  will 
call  for  the  payment  of  ministers  on  a  level  with  high  school  teachers  and 
principals  in  their  communities.  Implementation  of  this  would  require 
the  closing  down  of  many  churches  which  even  now  can  hardly  pay  their 
way.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  them  closed.  In  God’s 
view  there  may  be  no  clergy  shortage.  Perhaps  there  are  enough  min¬ 
isters,  and  too  many  churches.  Perhaps  the  economic  fact,  which  must 
come  more  and  more  to  view,  will  prove  to  be  part  of  the  honing. 

The  lack  of  an  over-all  personnel  policy  for  professional  workers  in 
the  church  is  another  area  which,  while  not  noticed  by  the  fortunate  few, 
squeezes  the  life  and  hope  out  of  many. 

Haphazard  placement  procedures— depending  too  much  on  personal 
contacts  or  flamboyance,  and  the  absence  of  consistent  support— of  some¬ 
one  whose  job  it  is  just  to  know  a  man’s  name  and  to  ask  him  periodic¬ 
ally  how  things  are  going,  leave  many  able  men  sunk  from  sight  across 
the  land  with  no  prospect  of  new  and  stretching  opportunities  ahead. 

Again,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  more  useful  than  complaining 
about  this  situation  is  attempting  to  change  it.  And  right  now  proposals 
regarding  personnel,  involving  far-reaching  changes  in  present  practice, 
appear  to  be  coming  before  the  church  for  decision.  But  apart  from  these 
present  irritations  which  may  be  dealt  with  to  some  degree  as  days  go  by, 
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there  are  right  now  positive  features  of  the  pastoral  ministry  which  enter 
into  my  decision  not  to  leave  it  yet. 

The  unstructured  nature  of  the  job  provides  a  variety  of  schedide, 
an  opportunity |  to  develop  ideas  and  carry  them  through,  a  freedom  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  my  interest,  that  is  unmatched,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  in  any  other  occupation. 

What  frustrations  there  are  I  attribute  less  to  the  situation  itself  than 
to  my  own  inability  to  explore  to  the  full  the  possibilities  that  are  clearly 
there.  Frustration  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ministry.  There  are  frustrated 
teachers  too,  and  farmers  and  housewives.  In  fact  I  have  yet  to  hear  of 
any  working  environment  in  this  world  outside  the  womb  quite  free  of 
frustrating  elements.  The  ministry  has  its  special  kind  of  course,  and  it 
is  related  to  the  unstructured  nature  of  the  job. 

For  one  thing,  in  the  unstructured  situation  the  minister  must  erect 
his  own  pattern  of  activity  and  follow  it  through  rigorous  inner  discipline 
of  his  use  of  time.  This  pattern  may  not  coincide  with  the  one  some 
people  would  impose  on  him.  It  certainly  won’t  coincide  with  the  one 
his  predecessor  used.  If  this  bothers  him,  then  he  will  be  frustrated  by 
the  situation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  accepts  the  fact  that  people’s 
expectations  of  him  are  not  the  mandate  that  drives  his  days  and  stands  in 
the  congregation  not  as  employee  of  the  people  but  as  representative  of 
the  Church,  then  he  will  find  it  hard  to  imagine  another  occupation  where 
there  is  so  much  freedom  and  encouragement  to  express  the  particular 
abilities  and  interests  that  are  his.  The  main  and  continuing  frustration 
of  the  unstructured  situation  is  the  minister’s  reluctance  to  seize  and  use 
the  freedom  that  is  there.  But  I  would  not  trade  this  frustration  any  day 
for  the  clock-punching,  and  pre-scheduling,  and  the  eavesdropping  super¬ 
vision  of  many  a  more  structured  job. 

Also,  the  general  responsibility  of  the  job  of  ministry  which  is  the 
context  within  which  a  man’s  specific  pattern  of  activity  is  developed, 
forces  him  into  constant  and  varied  touch  with  the  real  issues  of  life  at 
a  level  of  concern  and  participation  not  matched  in  other  occupations. 

It  is  the  minister’s  job  to  celebrate  and  care  for  the  birth  and  death 
and  all  that  lies  between.  The  glory  discerned  beneath  the  brokenness  of 
bread  and  wine  on  Sunday  he  uncovers  in  his  walking  day  by  day.  Within 
one  week  he  can  move  from  the  gladness  of  a  new  baby  to  a  jail  cell,  from 
a  mother  with  cancer  to  a  square  dance,  from  a  boy  run  away  from  home 
to  an  alcoholic  afraid  to  move  out  of  his  bed  in  a  city  hotel.  He  is  the 
one  who  will  leave  a  Christmas  concert  in  a  snow-decked  village  to  tell 
a  woman  who  opens  the  door  with  bright  welcome  that  her  husband  whose 
place  is  set  at  the  table  behind  has  been  killed  in  a  car  accident.  He  will 
stand  there  with  sweat  on  his  palms,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  really,  and 
discovering  suddenly  that  words  are  not  what  matters,  that  it  is  enough 
to  be  there  and  to  care. 

What  other  job  offers  this  privilege  of  caring  participation  in  all  the 
crisis  times  of  fragile  human  lives ? 

Psychiatrists  who  wait  behind  desks  for  those  who  can  afford  to  go 
and  see  them  envy  ministers  their  opportunity  of  entry  into  people’s 
homes  and  lives.  Teachers  deal  with  young  people,  but  never  see  the  old. 
Businessmen  may  burn  their  lives  out  persuading  people  to  eat  a  different 
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corn-flake.  The  minister  holds  the  whole  kaleidoscope  of  life  within  his 
daily  concern.  He  is  the  one  person  whose  job  it  is  to  care  about  what 
people’s  names  are  and  how  life  goes  with  them.  The  pastoral  ministry 
still  has  a  range,  variety,  and  purpose  that  is  hard  to  match  and  that  eludes 
us  some  days  largely  for  our  lack  of  seizing. 

Another  factor  that  makes  the  pastoral  ministry  a  good  place  to  be 
today  is  that  the  church,  like  the  rest  of  society,  is  in  a  situation  of  rapid 
change.  The  church  that  survives  this  century  will  not  look  very  much 
like  the  church  in  which  most  of  us  grew  up. 

The  old  patterns  of  worship,  of  language  about  God,  and  of  church 
work  will  not  be  significant  much  longer  for  very  many  people.  Some  of 
our  men  feel  threatened  by  the  thought  that  the  things  they  have  been 
trained  to  do,  and  have  done  well  for  many  years,  are  going  to  have  to 
change.  Change  is  always  threatening,  and  more  men  than  we  guess 
intend  just  to  tread  water,  doing  the  things  they  have  always  done,  until 
retirement  comes.  They  are  the  sad  ones.  They  have  lived  on  into  an  age 
which  they  do  not  understand  and  cordially  dislike.  They  long  for  days 
now  gone  forever,  and  continue  to  do  the  things  that  used  to  work,  not  so 
much  defiantly  as  resignedly,  waiting  for  the  time  when  they  can  stop. 

Others,  among  whom  are  some  of  our  most  sensitive  people,  are  not 
able  to  live  with  the  situation  of  change  because  it  is  not  rapid  enough. 
The  contrast  betiveen  the  church  they  see  around  them  and  the  purpose 
of  that  Man  who  lived  for  men  and  who  gave  himself  for  the  world’s  more 
abundant  life  is  just  too  much  for  them  to  bear.  Their  conclusion  is  that 
the  salt  has  lost  its  savour  and  is  good  for  nothing  now  but  to  be  thrown 
out.  Those  zvho  care  about  them,  and  about  the  church,  will  feel  their 
loss,  as  of  an  arm  or  leg,  but  will  understand.  For  they  may,  of  course, 
be  right. 

Still  others,  among  whom  this  week  I  still  am  one,  believe  that  for 
all  our  present  bluntness  in  God’s  hand  the  church  has  not  yet  been 
abandoned  as  an  instrument  of  his  purpose  and  that  the  change  and 
ferment  on  every  hand  are  signs  of  his  honing. 

Still  the  church,  for  all  its  old  and  awkward  words  and  ways,  is  the 
one  place  where  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  held  up  and  remembered  and  called 
Christ.  Still  the  church,  for  all  its  peripheral  busyness,  is  the  place  where 
week  by  week  the  ambiguity  of  any  day’s  front  page  is  lifted  up,  affirmed, 
and  celebrated.  Still  the  church,  for  all  its  ingrown  tendencies,  is  a  daily 
source  of  massive  healing  for  a  hurt  and  God  loved  world. 

Many  say  that  this  not  the  church  they  see.  But  what  they  must  decide 
is  whether  what  they  see  is  all  there  is,  or  whether  within  there  still  lurks 
the  church  of  God’s  purpose  straining  towards  more  visible  birth.  If  the 
latter  is  the  case— and  there  are  signs  across  the  world— then  there  could  be 
no  more  exciting  time  to  be  in  the  pastoral  ministry  than  now,  with  new 
life  on  the  way. 

With  no  stake  at  all  in  perpetuating  the  past  or  shoring  up  the 
present  institution,  today’s  minister  can  work  open-endedly  in  a  situation 
of  constant  and  increasing  change,  watching  for  new  patterns  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  in  the  faith  that  there  is  honing  going  on,  that  sparks  of  renewal 
zvill  flame  into  life,  that  God’s  Church  for  the  new  age  is  coming  into 
plainer  view,  and  that  the  world  will  continue  to  be  warmed  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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4.  Equipping  the  Ministry  for  Service  Today 

Rev.  Val.  J.  Anderson 
Union  College,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

_  If  1°  “equip”  is  to  “furnish  with  the  necessities”,  as  the  dictionary 
indicates,  then  let  me  say  there  is  no  way  fully  to  equip  the  ministry  for 
the  service  expected  of  it.  Simply,  there  is  no  way  to  know  ivhat  shall  be 
required  of  ministry  from  one  day  to  the  next.  Thus  those  who  would 
engage  in  ministry  must  be  prepared  to  do  so  always  feeling  unprepared. 
The  ministerial  stance  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  continually  attempting 
to  discover  new  meanings  in  the  relationships  of  men  and  God. 

If  “ministry”  refers  to  “the  act  of  serving”  then  the  ordained  ministry 
has  no  meaning  except  as  it  is  part  of  the  total  ministry  of  the  people  of 
God— the  laos.  Within  the  ministry  of  mankind,  which  is  man  fulfilling 
his  reason  for  being,  there  is  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  community 
and  within  this  the  ministry  of  the  ordained  minister. 

If  “service”  refers  to  “work  done  for  others”  then  the  responsibility 
for  the  nature  of  that  service  belongs  to  the  one  being  served,  not  to  the 
one  doing  the  service.  It  is  the  customer,  the  receiver,  who  decides  what 
he  would  like  to  receive.  The  waiter,  the  servant,  the  clerk,  the  minister 
may  attempt  to  “help”  him  to  accept  one  item  rather  than  another  but 
the  final  responsibility  rest  with  the  one  being  served.  Thus  he  ivho  woidd 
“minister”  must  “wait  upon”  the  other. 

Let  me  quote  the  words  of  a  man  who  has  been,  for  six  months,  in 
the  ordained  ministry.  The  question  put  to  him  was,  “What  will  future 
ministers  need  to  know  in  order  to  minister  more  effectively?”  His  answer, 
“Your  next  group  of  ministers  will  need  the  ability  to  be  able  to  listen 
to  people  first,  to  talk  with  them  second,  and  never  preach  at  them,  but 
minister  to  them  and  their  needs.  The  ability  to  listen  is  all  important 
...  to  listen  and  hear  what  they  are  saying  and  know  the  position  from 
which  they  speak.  You  see,  a  person  from  this  community  could  say 
identically  the  same  words  as  a  person  from  ‘another  community’  and 
mean  something  completely  different.” 

So  service  has  two  dimensions.  The  one  we  usually  consider  involves 
the  “giving”  of  ourselves  to  or  for  others.  It  may  be  a  giving  of  our 
possessions,  of  our  personal  self,  of  our  faith  or  even  a  giving  forth  as  in 
preaching.  Yet  though  this  dimension  is  important  an  equally  important 
dimension  for  our  time  is  that  of  service  as  receiving,  as  taking  in,  as 
sharing  what  another  has  to  offer.  In  our  receiving,  in  our  being  the 
recipient,  ice  enable  the  other  to  minister  unto  us  and  so  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  his  being— to  share  himself  and  to  contribute  to  what  is  beyond 
him. 

How  then  does  a  man  or  a  woman  prepare  himself  for  ministry  and 
how  do  we  help  him?  We  help  him  by  sharing  with  him  a  growing  ability 
to  learn  from  any  and  every  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

We  help  him  to  see  what  he  ivould  overlook,  to  hear  what  he  woidd 
ignore  and  to  be  responsive  to  what  he  would  ordinarily  pass  by. 

So  we  put  him  continually  into  situations  in  which  there  are  no  clear 
answers,  where  he  may  learn  that  every  situation  is  a  new  one  and  there¬ 
fore  requires  new  approaches,  approaches  which  cannot  be  learned  ahead 
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of  time  but  only  on  the  spot.  Thus  he  must  learn  to  hear  what  is  not  said, 
to  see  what  is  not  visible  and  to  accept  with  understanding  whatever 
another  offers. 

So  patterns  are  changing  in  “education  for  ministry.”  They  will  have 
changed  from  the  time  this  article  is  written  until  the  time  it  is  read. 
Only  tomorrow  will  tell  us  what  its  own  patterns  will  be,  but  at  the 
moment  a  number  of  things  are  happening  here  in  Vancouver. 

Of  first  significance  is  the  shift  of  receiving  more  mature  persons  for 
the  education  for  ministry. 

One  is  matured  by  being  “on  his  own,”  by  experiencing  the  world 
about  him.  So  fewer  high  school  students  are  planning  to  go  directly  into 
the  ordained  ministry.  They  become  first,  a  part  of  the  working  world  and 
come  then  to  study  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  serve.  Thus  increasingly 
men  and  women  bring  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  a  new  fund  of 
resources.  Each  one  then  must  be  treated  as  an  individual,  that  he  may 
become  more  aware  of  how  his  particular  strengths  may  be  used.  So 
theological  curriculum  is  continually  being  changed  in  relation  to  the 
students  involved. 

A  second  factor  is  the  growing  awareness  that  the  ministry,  even  the 
ordained  ministry  has  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  functions  most  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  understood. 

The  “parish  ministry”  is  only  one  form  of  ministry  and  even  it  has 
varieties  we  have  not  yet  imagined.  Planned  and  evaluated  experimenta¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  patterns  is  becoming  a  way  of  life. 

But  what  kind  of  experiences  help  develop  in  a  man  or  a  woman 
this  new  kind  of  openness — this  new  awareness?  Eet  us  suggest  only  a  few. 

The  fundamental  ones  are  leaving  home,  getting  a  job,  getting 
manied,  becoming  a  part  of  a  community.  But  also  he  must  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  person  of  God,  which  experience  has  led  him  to  seek  meaning 
in  ministering.  Thus,  with  this  base  other  meaningful  encounters  can  be 
added.  The  inter-personal  group  is  one  of  these,  in  which  students  meet 
one  another  in  an  open  situation  and  in  which  they  learn  how  they 
relate  with  others  in  the  group  process.  Another  is  the  hospital-clinical 
person-to-person  encounter,  at  the  very  forefront  of  the  crises  of  life.  The 
learning  gleaned  from  these  settings  then  may  be  carried  over  into  all 
life’s  engagements,  into  lectures,  seminars,  coffee-breaks,  and  into  work 
settings.  This  developing  sensitivity  of  how  persons  act  and  react  in 
groups  is  fundamental  for  ministering  relationships. 

As  well  there  is  the  encounter  in  the  college  setting  of  vastly  different 
“styles  of  life”  with  a  growing  awareness  of  the  clashes  which  can  take 
place  and  the  broadening  which  can  result.  Denominational  styles  inter- 
act  and  thus  do  Anglican  and  United  begin  to  develop  together  a  new 
style  and  thereby  a  new  church.  Also  as  cultural  styles  interact  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Indian  and  non-Indian,  the  Oriental  and  the  non-Oriental,  the 
western  Canadian  and  the  eastern  Canadian  learn  who  they  are  in  respect 
to  one  another.  So  they  can  learn  not  to  overcome  each  other  but  to 
appreciate  and  to  strengthen  each  other.  Not  least  is  the  encounter 
between  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  between  the  un-ordained 
and  the  ordained  when  one  learns  to  treat  as  an  equal  those  whose 
experiences  are  either  more  or  less  than  your  own.  To  have  these  persons 
as  your  class  mates  is  to  discover  that  one  learns  in  sharing. 
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Also  there  is  the  encounter  in  supervised  congregational  settings 
wherein  the  whole  congregation  provides  the  consultation  in  which  a 
student  learns  to  minister  and  to  be  ministered  unto.  Here  the  student  as 
part  of  a  team  of  ministers  and  students,  becomes  a  working  member  of 
the  congregation.  His  prime  duty  is  to  be  there,  and  being  there  to 
respond  to  the  situations  which  arise  and  to  be  open  to  evaluate  the  nature 
of  such  response.  If  he  preaches  on  Sunday  a  team  of  laymen  will  evaluate 
his  sermon.  If  he  visits,  his  actions  in  visitation  will  be  reviewed  and 
he  will  learn  to  share  with  others  the  process  of  self  and  community 
improvement.  But  most  important  he  can  come  to  see  the  whole  ministry 
of  the  church— its  problems,  its  frustrations,  it  failures  and  its  accom¬ 
plishments. 

More  important ,  hoivever,  and  that  really  for  which  all  the  other  is 
preparation,  is  the  need  to  move  out  again  into  the  wider  community. 

Here  perhaps  the  most  important  new  factor  is  the  awareness  of  com¬ 
munities  within  communities.  Linked  to  this  is  the  knowledge  that  within 
any  kind  of  a  community  there  is  both  richness  and  poverty  in  other  than 
financial  terms.  To  appreciate  a  community  and  to  understand  its  people 
requires  an  ability  to  relate  to  differences  in  others.  This  ability  for  most 
has  to  be  acquired  and  can  be  acquired  only  by  personal,  intimate  con¬ 
tacts.  Thus  students  of  ministry  need  to  share  the  experiences  of  a  wide 
range  of  persons  during  their  years  of  growth. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  social  settings  which  students  of  ministry 
need  to  experience  and  understand.  The  first  of  these  is  the  rural  setting 
which  though  still  rural  is  in  great  flux.  In  the  past,  student  encounters 
with  these  were  “make-or-break”  experiences  for  those  who  attempted  to 
minister  here. 

Hopefully,  now  with  planned  consultations  and  a  built-in  supervisory 
process,  both  failures  and  successes  through  evaluation  may  be  part  of  a 
total  learning  undertaking. 

The  second  basic  social  setting  is  the  urban  one  with  all  its  com¬ 
plexities.  In  Vancouver,  the  Vancouver  Inner-City  Service  Project  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  approach  to  learning  through  serving.  In  this  project 
theological  students  (of  different  denominations)  and  other  university 
students  of  a  variety  of  disciplines  combined  together  to  “be  in”  the  inner 
city.  Community  personnel  and  church  personnel  backed  them  up,  con¬ 
sulted  regularly  with  them  and  left  them  free  to  discover  what  “is”,  and 
what  might  be  done  about  it.  The  students  report  a  “tough”  summer 
but  one  they  would  not  have  missed.  Community  personnel  report  signifi¬ 
cant  gains  in  relating  to  people  where  they  are.  The  church  personnel 
report  “we  have  just  begun.” 

But  what  made  it  different ?  Perhaps  most  important  was  the  shared 
evaluation  and  consultation  plan  which  involved  students,  church  and 
community  personnel  of  a  wide  range  of  experiences.  Together  they  were 
involved  with  real  issues,  real  persons,  and  real  needs  in  real  community 
settings.  They  went  where  the  people  zvere  and  met  them  at  the  stage  of 
life  to  which  they  had  come.  In  ministering  they  were  ministered  unto 
and  they  grew  with  the  people.  They  learned  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  equipped  with  anszvers,  but  rather  to  be  equipped  to  ask  questions— the 
relevant  questions. 
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Finally  then,  there  is  a  new  mood  in  the  one  ministry  of  both  the 
ordained  and  non-ordained  who  find  their  meaning  by  being  in  constant 
interaction  with  all  members  of  society.  The  nature  of  that  ministry  can 
only  be  described  in  retrospect.  It  cannot  be  described  before  it  has 
happened.  We  can  only  then  prepare  ourselves  to  be  open  to  confronta¬ 
tion— the  confrontation  of  man,  of  men  of  God  in  the  midst.  It  requires 
a  new  kind  of  orientation,  a  new  kind  of  thinking  and  a  new  kind  of 
feeling.  Particularly  it  requires  both  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  material 
and  a  greater  sensitivity  to  the  spiritual.  We  affirm  that  God  had  given 
power  to  man  to  build. 

Our  ask  in  ministry  is  to  build  the  best  we  can,  to  evaluate  and  to 
build  again. 


It  is  noted  ironically,  but  perhaps  hopefully,  that  it  is  only  at  the 
moment  when  religious  leaders  have  the  least  influence  on  the  masses 
of  society  that  they  have  begun  for  the  first  time  to  talk  seriously 
to  one  another. 

Alfred  Hassler 


5.  A  Prescription  for  Seminaries— Six  Yale  Seminarians 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  Christianity  and  Crisis,  issue  of  June  12,  1967) 

The  prophets  from  Rheingold  have  warned:  “In  this  town,  you  either 
have  it  or  you  don’t.”  What  follows  is  written  in  the  conviction  that  too 
often,  in  too  many  towns,  the  church  “don’t.” 

Not  surprisingly,  many  sensitive  people  in  our  country  have  bailed 
out,  and  with  ample  provocation.  We  live  in  an  age  of  apocalyptic  prob¬ 
lems,  yet  our  leaders  dream  in  expedient  prose.  The  war  continues  to 
plague  and  punish  and  make  no  sense.  The  civil  rights  movement  has 
ground  to  a  halt.  And  the  psychedelic  craze  is  only  symptomatic  of  a 
wider,  quieter,  more  massive  withdrawal  from  a  world  whose  daily  events 
are  like  an  ever  widening  bloodstain. 

Through  it  all,  most  churches  have  responded  with  an  astonishing 
lack  of  vision.  Ministers  and  their  denominational  Pooh-Bah’s  still  rank 
“congregation  building”  as  their  prime  concern.  Hand  in  hand  with  that 
noble  aim  often  goes  an  ostrich  view  of  the  world,  picked  up-you  (messed 
it!— m  seminary.  More  than  ever  the  Church  needs  men  who  can  think 
and  act.  Our  seminaries  are  turning  out  men  who  act  without  thinking 
or  think  without  acting.  The  flowers  are  blooming,  the  ghettoes  are 
exploding,  lbj’s  at  his  ranch:  all’s  right  with  the  world?  The  solution 
isn’t  going  to  be  a  bigger  and  better  Christmas  pageant. 

Thus  surrounded  by  reasons  for  pessimism,  we  have  decided  to  write 
an  article  with  unremitting  optimism.  “We”  are  six  graduating  seminary 
students.  We  have  neither  time  nor  talent  to  build  castles  in  the  sky.  We 
want  to  talk  about  what  seminary  education  should  be  like,  and  we  think 
it  can  be  so. 
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We  believe  that  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  greatly  inhibited  by  both 
the  form  and  the  content  of  present-day  seminary  education.  Obviously 
this  is  not  the  only  barrier  standing  between  the  Church  and  her  true 
mission,  but  it  is  the  one  we  have  chosen  to  focus  on.  Our  seminaries,  by 
their  very  nature,  perpetuate  a  clergy  caste  system.  They  graduate  a  cadre 
of  churchly  professionals,  men  and  women  who  must  undergo  ordination 
(a  kind  of  puberty  rite  in  reverse)  before  they  can  begin  to  work. 

A  wedge  is  thus  driven  betiueen  clergy  and  laity,  a  wedge  that  must 
be  removed  because  it  is  buried  right,  in  the  heart  of  the  kind  of  church 
we  want  to  see  come  to  life. 

The  church  we  envision  is  one  in  which  the  priesthood  of  all  believ¬ 
ers  is  taken  zvith  utmost  seriousness. 

Such  a  church  is  made  virtually  impossible  by  the  structure  of  seminary 
education.  Seminaries  have  endured  a  lot  of  criticism  in  recent  years. 
They  are  accused  of  being  schizoid— of  trying  to  educate  scholars  as  well 
as  professional  ministers  and  of  doing  a  poor'job  on  one  or  both.  But  the 
issue  is  not  that  the  seminaries  should  choose  to  be  either  graduate  schools 
or  professional  schools.  Rather,  they  must  reject  both  these  roles  as  they 
are  presently  conceived.  They  should  become,  instead,  centres  for  the 
training  of  all  men  and  women  who  seek  to  relate  their  faith  to  their 
future  vocations,  whatever  they  might  be.  The  idea  that  all  seminaries 
should  serve  primarily  to  educate  professional  clergymen  is— must  be— a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  seminary  of  the  future  will  be  the  school  that  recruits  students 
who  have  no  intention  of  becoming  professional  clergymen  just  as  eagerly 
as  it  seeks  students  attracted  by  a  full-time  vocation  in  the  Church.  The 
leaders  of  such  a  seminary  will  be  convinced  that  the  Church  can  fulfill  its 
servanthood  in  the  world  only  if  every  member  sees  his  chosen  vocation  as 
his  mission,  his  special  calling.  When  vocations  such  as  law,  medicine, 
teaching,  city  planning,  business  or  community  organization  are  conceived 
in  terms  of  mission,  the  boundaries  between  clergy  and  laity,  church  and 
world,  will  begin  to  break  down.  But  this  can  happen  only  if  we  see  that 
what  the  seminaries  need  is  major  surgery,  not  first  aid.  We  have  one 
possible  operation  in  mind. 

A  Suggested  Core  Program 

The  core  of  the  seminary  experience  we  visualize  would  be  a  14-month 
period  of  study.  A  full  year  plus  a  summer  would  be  divided  into  three 
units  of  time.  The  first  and  most  exhaustive  unit  woidd  include  12  months 
of  study  in  biblical  and  theological  areas.  The  second  unit  would  involve 
a  month  of  exposure  to  the  “prophets”  of  our  time— men  who  provoke, 
excite,  anger  and  ultimately  evoke  a  creative  response.  The  third  unit, 
again  a  month  in  length,  would  focus  sharply  on  the  relationship  between 
Christianity  and  the  major  non-Christian  religions  and  ideologies  of  our 
time. 

If  such  a  seminary  or  training  center  is  to  succeed  in  overcoming  the 
clergy-laity  split,  it  cannot  be  content  to  prepare  men  for  the  precon¬ 
ceived  roles  of  scholar  or  of  pastor.  It  must  focus  on  one  goal  and  one 
alone,  that  of  training  men  to  think  theologically.  By  word  and  example, 
it  must  teach  men  the  difficult  art  of  moving  back  and  forth  between  the 
affirmations  of  the  faith  and  their  own  concrete  situations,  whatever  they 
might  be. 
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Teaching  would  start  where  the  students  are  at  the  time  of  enroll¬ 
ment.  Seminaries  can  no  longer  assume  that  their  students  are  accustomed 
to  thinking  theologically  by  the  time  they  arrive  and  need  only  to  be  given 
a  series  of  content  courses.  A  14-month  training  programme  would  remove 
seminaries  from  both  horns  of  their  traditional  dilemma:  the  study  of 
materials  for  their  own  sake  would  be  turned  over  to  the  graduate  schools; 
and  training  for  the  professional  clergy  would  be  shared  with  other  institu¬ 
tions  offering  preparation  that  denominations  might  require— urban  study, 
clinical  training,  advanced  academic  work,  or  an  ecclesiastical  apprentice¬ 
ship  would  be  some  obvious  examples.  The  seminary  would  no  longer 
mimic  graduate  education.  It  would  seek  to  train  students  with  an  infinite 
diversity  of  interests  how  to  be  the  Church  in  the  world. 

The  key  to  organizing  a  training  center  on  the  model  we  propose  is 
a  clear  consciousness  of  priorities.  The  first  priority  icould  be  to  find  a 
faculty  with  a  genuine  gift  for  teaching— teaching  for  its  own  sake,  full¬ 
time.  Men  who  love  to  teach  are  available.  But  they  must  be  relieved  as 
far  as  possible  of  extraneous  responsibilities.  A  teacher  will  consider 
scholarship  and  publication  as  a  useful  adjunct,  but  only  an  adjunct,  to 
his  primary  task.  He  will  never  cease  trying  to  convey  to  his  students 
the  excitement  of  exploration  and  discovery,  as  they  move  back  and  forth 
between  the  subject  and  its  significance  for  today. 

The  teacher,  then,  is  the  first  priority.  The  second  is  close  attention 
to  the  crucial  areas  of  the  Bible,  theology  and  church  history.  But  here  too 
the  teacher  must  be  free  to  cover  as  large  or  small  an  area  as  he  may 
wish.  He  would  adapt  his  methods  in  order  to  allow  his  subject  to  make 
contact  with  world  events  and  with  the  felt  needs  of  his  students.  The 
lecture  system  would  by  no  means  be  the  assumed  standards  for  teaching, 
and  the  use  of  grades  would  generally  be  inappropriate.  Discussions,  con¬ 
ferences  and  the  use  of  specially  mimeographed  materials  would  probably 
play  a  major  role  in  this  process. 

The  general  attempt  to  relate  Bible  and  theology  to  world  issues, 
implicit  during  the  first  12  months  of  study,  would  be  made  explicit  in  the 
one-month  second  unit  of  the  training  programme.  This  time  of  study,  less 
academic  than  the  first,  would  rely  largely  on  men  from  outside  the  con¬ 
fines  of  academe.  A  possible  format:  four  week-long  seminars,  each  focusing 
on  a  pressing  issue  that  would  in  turn  demand  one  or  two  resource  persons 
who  could  visit  the  school  for  that  week. 

The  final  unit  of  the  training  programme  would  focus  on  the  changing 
role  of  Christianity  in  a  world  of  increasing  religious  and  ideological 
pluralism.  Although  some  of  this  study  would  be  necessarily  superficial,  at 
least  one  non-Christian  tradition  would  be  studied  in  detail.  No  student 
would  leave  without  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  major  world  reli¬ 
gions  and  with  ideologies  such  as  communism  and  nationalism. 

Our  hope  in  suggesting  this  14-month,  compressed  course  of  theo¬ 
logical  training  is  that  it  will  be  attractive  to  students  who  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  joining  the  ranks  of  the  professional  clerics. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  are  many  students  who  would  never 
darken  the  doors  of  seminaries  as  they  now  exist.  More  important,  we 
believe  that  the  active  and  dedicated  laymen  that  such  a  school  would 
produce  must  be  the  hope  of  what  will  be  an  increasingly  dispersed  church 
of  the  future. 
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Leaving  the  training  centre  would  mean  different  things  for  every 
individual.  Some  would  go  directly  into,  or  return  to,  their  chosen  pro¬ 
fessions.  Some  would  go  on  to  graduate  or  professional  schools  of  their 
choice.  Some  would  continue  their  theological  education  in  a  graduate 
piogramme  of  religious  studies.  Others  would  choose  to  complete  training 
for  ordination  into  the  professional  clergy.  Whatever  the  choice,  the  train¬ 
ing  centre  would  have  completed  its  intitial  aim-to  train  people  of  diverse 
vocational  interests  how  to  relate  theological  affirmations  and  practical 
problems.  Its  graduates  would  take  their  experience  into  a  wide  range 
of  ministries,  from  business  to  politics,  social  work  to  teaching. 

Training  for  the  Problems  of  Urban  Living 

The  training  centre  would  also  offer  a  one-year  structured  programme 
that  would  exist  independently  of  the  14-month  course  of  study.  The  year 
would  be  open  to  all  comers,  and  it  would  focus  on  the  problems  of 
urban  living.  Undoubtedly,  denominational  requirements  for  ordination 
will  vary.  We  would  hope,  however,  that  students  preparing  for  ordination 
would  be  among  those  participating  in  this  additional  year  as  part  of  their 
further  training. 

Students  in  the  programme  would  be  divided  into  groups  of  10  to  12 
and  sent  to  various  metropolitan  centres.  In  each  city  would  be  a  field 
centre  led  by  a  trained  director.  The  director  would  be  responsible  for 
acquainting  his  students  with  the  resources  of  his  city,  the  creative  min¬ 
istries  present  in  it,  and  his  own  vision  of  what  might  be  started  there. 
The  director  should  himself  be  involved  in  some  form  of  experimental 
ministry. 

The  students  would  secure  secular  employment  or  receive  scholarship 
support  for  voluntary  work—  perhaps  some  form  of  Christian  social  service 
such  as  working  with  welfare  departments,  hospitals,  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  peace  movement,  tutoring,  work  with  delinquent  teenagers, 
etc.  Each  student  would  also  become  involved  as  a  layman  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  church.  This  work-study  experience  would  be  coordinated  in 
intensive  weekly  seminars.  The  seminars  would  offer  opportunities  for 
discussion  and  debate,  and  they  would  be  the  basis  for  creative  papers 
and  the  development  of  mission  projects. 

T Vhat  will  all  this  accomplish?  It  has  been  easy — and  discouragingly 
logical  of  late— to  say  that  God  is  either  dead  or  doesn’t  give  a  damn  any¬ 
more.  Small  wonder.  Just  take  a  look  at  what  he  has  had  to  work  with. 
But  if  the  hallowed  notion  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  really 
stolen  from  its  glass  case ,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  increase  of  talented 
men  and  women  trying  to  express  their  faith  through  their  daily  work. 

The  programme  we  suggest  will  offer  concerned  people  a  chance  to 
explore  the  dimensions  of  Christian  faith  without  the  encumbrances  of 
traditional  seminary  education.  It  will  offer  teachers  weary  of  walking 
the  publish-or-perish  plank  a  chance  to  invest  themselves  in  a  school  where 
theology  tries  to  meet  life  on  its  cutting  edge.  It  will  offer  precision  of 
learning  without  pedantry  of  technique.  It  will  be  a  place,  this  training 
centre,  where  students  of  many  callings  can  meet  and  argue  and  trade  new 
ideas.  It  will  be  a  place,  we  hope,  where  students  will  learn  more  and 
better  than  ever  how  they  can  serve  God. 
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6.  Preaching  the  Gospel  Today 

Rev.  Clifford  Elliott 
Toronto ,  Ont. 

“At  the  beginning,  God  expressed  himself.”  That  is  one  modern 
translation  of  John  1:1.  And  how  did  God  express  himself?  Christians 
believe  it  was  done  supremely  through  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  “The 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.”  The  message  became  real,  live, 
concrete  and  personal. 

The  first  job  of  the  preacher  is  to  express  himself.  He  has  to  use 
words.  But  the  words  must  become  flesh  and  dwell  among  people.  If  we 
are  going  to  communicate  with  people  we  must  put  the  Gospel  into 
concrete,  specific  terms  which  come  out  of  daily  life. 

Some  months  ago  a  friend  and  I  were  talking  with  the  head  of  the 
department  of  religion  in  an  African  university.  He  said,  in  effect, 
“Christianity  came  to  Africa  as  a  potted  plant.  The  soil  was  European. 
That  is  natural.  But  now  it  must  be  planted  in  African  soil.  We  must 
re-think  all  the  basic  Christian  doctrines  and  put  them  into  terms  the 
African  can  understand  and  which  answer  his  needs.  For  example,  a 
woman  may  suffer  serious  illness  from  her  belief  in  witchcraft.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  to  her,  ‘there  is  no  such  thing  as  witchcraft.’  Her  fear  is 
real  and  must  be  ministered  to.”  The  man  saw  clearly  the  danger  of 
translating  Christianity  into  African  terms.  It  could  become  distorted  or 
adulterated.  But  the  alternative  was  to  be  satisfied  with  a  Christianity  that 
does  not  touch  the  root  of  African  thinking  and  feeling.  And  that  would 
be  the  worst  heresy  possible.  It  would  deny  the  Incarnation. 

Is  not  our  task  in  Canada  the  same  as  that  African  teacher’s  task? 
Has  not  the  Gospel  become  “ a  potted  plant?’,  rooted  in  the  soil  of  a 
bygone  age,  using  an  archaic  language,  bearing  fruit  that  is  no  longer  on 
the  menu  of  the  average  Canadian?  How  can  we  root  the  Gospel  in 
Canadian  soil?  How  can  we  communicate  to  our  people? 

1.  Be  specific.  The  Incarnation  was  a  very  specific  event.  It  was  not  just 
a  member  of  the  human  species  that  was  born.  It  was  a  particular  man: 
Jesus  Christ.  So  the  truth  must  always  come  alive  in  specific  events.  But, 
you  say,  isn’t  that  just  topical  preaching?  What  about  the  Bible?  Isn’t 
topical  preaching  liable  to  be  a  mere  commentary  on  passing  events  and 
therefore  of  no  lasting  value?  The  answer  is  that  preaching  must  be 
specific  if  it  is  to  be  Biblical.  Read  Amos.  How  do  we  preach  Amos 
today?  By  talking  about  circumstances  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.?  Of 
course  not!  We  may  never  even  mention  Amos.  But  we  will  apply  the 
same  test  of  righteousness  to  the  practices  of  our  day.  Try  this  on  for 
size: 

“Woe  to  you  who  have  city  houses  and  summer  cottages  while  you 
say  that  Canada  cannot  afford  to  subsidize  housing  for  the  thousands 
who  have  neither  city  home,  nor  summer  cottage,  nor  apartment,  nor 
tenement.  To  subsidize  may  well  raise  your  taxes.  Well,  why  shouldn’t 
it?  Isn’t  that  justice?” 

“Woe  to  you  finance  companies  which  charge  24%  interest  and  keep 
poor  people  in  perpetual  economic  bondage.  How  do  you  sleep  at  night?” 

“Woe  to  you  who  are  only  too  glad  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  living 
next  to  the  richest  nation  on  earth  (the  U.S.)  and  who  say  ‘Better  not 
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criticize  the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam-that  might  hurt  our  trade.  After  all 
we  do  60%  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States,  you  know.  And  what 
they  do  in  Vietnam  is  their  business,  not  ours.’  Are  not  the  Vietnamese 
people  children  of  God  also — and  therefore  your  brothers?  Are  you  more 
afraid  of  losing  U.S.  trade  than  of  the  displeasure  of  God?” 

I  guarantee  that  people  will  not  be  falling  asleep  during  that  kind 
of  sermon.  And  you  will  be  truer  to  Amos  than  if  you  merely  tell  the 
people  all  about  the  prophet  and  his  message  to  the  people  of  his  day. 

If  we  are  afraid  to  be  specific  about  timely  subjects  because  our 
utterances  might  be  dated  let  us  take  comfort  in  Martin  Luther.  Read 
his  95  theses.  How  many  say  anything  to  the  religious ,  political  or  social 
situation  of  our  day?  Practically  none!  But  the  principles  underlying  the 
theses  are  as  solid  today  as  then.  They  caught  fire  in  their  day  because 
they  were  so  timely.  Let  us  try  writing  95  theses  (or  less)  today,  make 
them  as  relevant  as  his  were  for  his  day,  and  a  new  reformation  may 
break  forth. 

2.  Be  Humble.  When  you  get  specific,  you  can  always  be  wrong.  That’s 
why  so  many  of  us  stay  in  the  safety  of  generalities.  Nobody  takes  issues 
with  generalities.  Nobody  stays  awake  during  them  either.  But  the 
moment  you  become  specific,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  wrong  in  your 
information  or  your  interpretation.  You  have  to  run  that  risk.  But  your 
main  purpose  is  to  raise  the  issue.  To  raise  it,  you  have  to  be  specific. 
Then,  if  someone  points  out  by  further  information  or  logic  or  sound 
doctrine  that  you  have  been  wrong  in  your  interpretation,  admit  it. 
V  elcome  the  correction.  Thank  him  for  it.  Your  first  concern  is  not: 
“Am  I  right?”  but,  “Is  the  Gospel  relevant  to  this  situation?” 

Humility  leads  to  asking  for  help  as  well  as  admitting  to  errors.  Too 
many  of  us  preachers  labor  under  the  strain  of  pretending  that  we,  be¬ 
cause  we  preach  God’s  word,  can  never  be  zurong.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  preach  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  we  must  get  help.  The  issues  are  so 
involved  and  complex.  We  must  be  humble  enough  not  only  to  read 
the  best  information  we  can  get,  but  to  talk  to  authorities  on  the  subject 
before  preaching  about  it.  And  not  only  to  authorities.  What  about  our 
own  people?  Have  they  ideas?  What  are  their  viewpoints?  Many  preachers 
are  forming  informal  groups  of  their  congregation  to  get  ideas,  reactions 
and  impressions  on  a  variety  of  subjects  before  preaching  on  them.  Others 
are  having  “talk  back”  sessions  after  church  at  regular  intervals  to  encour¬ 
age  people  to  comment,  criticize,  question  and  discuss  the  sermon.  This 
scares  some  of  us.  But  we  should  welcome  it.  If  our  people  are  to  be 
treated  ivith  respect  as  adults,  and  if  we  are  to  be  responsible  in  our 
preaching,  we  must  welcome  criticism.  One  rabbi  who  is  not  in  charge 
of  a  congregation  but  who  does  a  lot  of  guest  preaching  told  me  that  he 
refuses  to  preach  anywhere  unless  there  is  provision  for  discussion  after¬ 
ward.  That  takes  humility  and  openness.  But  it  will  increase  our  people’s 
respect  for  us.  It  will  make  us  more  responsible.  And  it  ivill  encourage 
dialogue  and  conversation  about  the  sermon.  This  ivill  relieve  it  from 
being  a  mere  monologue  passively  listened  to  (or  ignored!)  by  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

3.  Be  Involved.  There  is  really  little  point  in  speaking  about  the  issues 
of  the  day  if  we  are  not  willing  to  become  involved  in  them.  Obviously, 
we  cannot  be  deeply  involved  in  every  issue.  But  we  must  be  known  as 
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persons  who  "put  their  money  where  their  mouth  is”.  What  is  the  most 
needy  issue  of  our  community?  Let’s  get  involved  in  it.  Is  it  housing? 
Let’s  get  to  know  both  the  people  who  have  the  responsibility  and 
authority  for  providing  housing  and  also  some  of  the  people  who  are 
deprived  of  housing.  Then  let’s  speak  from  first  hand  knowledge  and 
from  a  position  of  responsibility.  Again,  people  will  respect  us  more. 

Moreover,  we  will  be  more  tolerant  if  we  are  involved.  Often,  from 
our  ivory  tower  pulpits  we  thunder  against  politicians  and  social  agencies 
as  if  they  could  do  whatever  they  wanted  to  do.  Usually  they  can’t.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  obstacles.  When  we  confront  those  obstacles  ourselves  we 
may  be  just  as  passionate  in  our  preaching  but  we  will  be  more  compas¬ 
sionate  of  the  people  involved.  Moralizing  will  cease.  But  our  appeal  will 
be  the  more  heeded  because  it  is  considerate. 

The  same  applies  to  the  personal  application  of  the  Gospel.  People 
soon  know  whether  we  are  involved  with  anyone  who  is  suffering,  or 
sinful,  or  afraid,  or  depressed.  We  speak  out  of  the  agony  we  have  shared 
with  them. 

The  word  “ communicate ”  is  rarely  used  in  the  New  Testament  and 
we  find  it  only  in  the  Authorized  Version.  In  the  Revised  Version  and 
New  English  Bible  “communicate”  becomes  “share”.  It  has  the  same  root 
as  “communion”.  To  have  communion  with  another  is  to  share  in  a  faith 
or  in  a  situation  with  him.  Paul  says  to  the  Philippians:  “It  was  kind  of 
you  to  share  the  burden  of  my  troubles”  (N.E.B.)  or  “Ye  did  communicate 
with  my  affliction”  (A.V.).  He  who  shares  the  burden  of  a  world,  a  com¬ 
munity  or  a  person  is  the  one  who  will  most  surely  communicate  with 
them. 


7.  Presuppositions  of  Evangelism 

Rev.  Eldon  R.  Hay 

Mount  Allison  University,  Sackville,  N.B. 

What  is  the  Purpose  of  Evangelism? 

The  purpose  of  evangelism  is  that  the  good  news  of  God  as  we  know 
Him  in  Jesus  Christ  be  diffused  as  significantly  as  possible.  The  biblical 
expression  is  "Go  ye  into  all  The  World  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  In  its  literal  form,  the  biblical  injunction  is  inadequate  for 
our  time.  As  I  hear  that  command  today— admittedly  strained  through 
centuries  of  Christianity-it  presupposes  a  content  of  the  gospel,  and  an 
assurance  of  rightness,  which  I  do  not  find  that  I  possess.  I  am  convinced 
that  God  has  shown  Himself  supremely  in  and  through  Jesus  the  Christ,  that 
He  is  woiking  in  His  creation  now,  that  we  are  called  to  be  co-workers  in 
fashioning  the  kind  of  world  that  is  truly  creative— freeing  men,  allowing 
them  initiative  and  independence,  enabling  them  to  be  genuinely  helpful 
to  others  and  to  themselves.  But  evangelism  is  not  contained  in  a  book, 
even  though  it  be  the  Bible.  The  fruits  of  evangelism  are  not  statistically 
verifiable.  Evangelism  comes  alive  in  an  evangelist-in  one  who  is  free,  has 
initiative  and  independence,  is  truly  able  to  be  genuinely  helpful  to 
others.  The  purposes  of  evangelism  is  that  the  good  news  of  God,  as 
we  know  Him  in  Jesus  Christ,  be  diffused  significantly.  By  “significantly”, 
I  mean  in  creating  conditions  in  which  men  can  be  free,  creative  and 
helpful. 
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What  is  the  Content  of  Evangelism? 

The  content  of  evangelism  is  good  news  for  man— the  good  news  made 
known  by  God  in  the  life,  ministry,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  content,  though  stated  formally,  is  never  static  or  complete.  By  that 
I  mean  that  we  must  always  be  seeking  the  content— it  is  never  our  pos- 
session.  We  must  keep  on  seeking  it  in  the  classic  Christian  book-the 
Bible.  The  search  of  Scripture  by  the  best  minds  is  as  necessary  as  ever. 
The  ecumenical  movement,  particularly  the  contribution  of  Roman 
athohc  (and  Orthodox)  scholars,  is  feeding  a  necessary  element  into 
(Protestant)  biblical  studies  by  their  stress  on  the  part  played  by  tradition 
in  the  interpretation  of  scripture. 

.  the  content  must  be  sought  in  those  events  of  our  times  in 

which  God  is  speaking  to  us.  No  more  than  in  the  first  century  is  the 
voice  always  apparent  or  clear:  the  present  Lord  is  also  hidden.  Man 
must  be  sensitive,,  perceptive,  selective,  humble,  vigorous,  patient.  Christ 
is  present  for  us  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  world;  in  creation  and  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  content  of  evangelism  will  be  supplied  by  the  fruitful  inter¬ 
penetration  of  both  scripture  and  our  life  in  the  world. 

What  are  the  Methods  of  Evangelism? 

The  methods  of  evangelism  are  love,  concern,  respect.  The  greatest 
of  these  is  love..  The  love  of  the  evangelist,  of  the  Christian,  will  come 
from  Jesus  Christ.  He  who  has  not  received,  cannot  give.  Of  course,  the 
love  received  first  by  the  Christian  comes  to  him  in  and  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community;  though  not  every  community  is  self-consciously  aware  of 
its  dependence  upon  Christ.  Of  course,  the  love  first  received  by  the 
Christian  cannot  be  kept  by  him.  Any  such  attempt  will  corrupt  and 
pervert  the  gift.  Love  is  only  fruitful  in  passing  it  on.  Agape  is  significant 
only  by  squandering  it.  By  concern,  I  intend  to  signify  the  channels 
through  which  love  is  to  flow.  Unchanneled  love  can  lead  to  unen¬ 
lightened  unselfishness:  channeled  love  intends  rather  enlightened  unsel¬ 
fishness.  If  love  refers  to  the  full  heart  and  ready  will,  concern  refers  to 
the  clear  head  and  unsentimental  eye.  By  respect,  I  intend  to  urge  a 
reverence  for  the  right  of  the  other  person  to  be  wrong.  Monotheism,  or 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  Savior,  can  be  dangerous  and  destructive 
unless  that  doctrine,  that  faith,  be  tempered  by  a  respect  for  the  person 
and  his  right  to  be  wrong.  This  is  not  a  new  importation  into  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  faith,  but  rests  upon  a  deeper  understanding  of  God’s 
ways  in  our  time,  specifically  out  of  the  dialogue  with  those  of  non-Chris¬ 
tian  faiths,  or  those  of  no  faith. 

What  are  the  Social  Implications  of  Evangelism? 

There  is  no  area  of  the  world,  no  segment  of  society,  closed  to  the 
evangelist.  In  particular,  the  Christian  will  be  concerned  with  those  areas 
where  injustice,  deprivation,  poverty,  etc.  are  rampant.  Wherever  men 
are  bound  in  chains  literal  or  figurative— the  Christian  will  be  found, 
making,  or  attempting  to  make,  his  contribution.  But  more  than  that,  he 
will  be  vitally  concerned  with  those  structures  of  society  which  feed  para- 
sitically  on  injustice,  or  are  indifferent  to  the  cries  of  the  crushed.  By 
that  I  mean,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  willing  to  kiss  the  sores  of  lepers, 
k  la  St.  Francis;  there  is  a  demand  as  well  for  concerned  men  to  root  out 
the  causes  of  all  kinds  of  social,  spiritual,  and  civic  leprosy.  Concern— one 
of  the  methods  of  evangelism— will  need  to  be  well  developed  so  as  to 
determine  how  best  to  attack  the  great,  amorphous,  unfeeling,  apathetic 
structures  of  our  time— the  structures  which  trample  men  into  sub¬ 
humanity. 
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What  are  the  Implications  for  Personal  Experience? 

There  are  several  implications  for  personal  experience.  First  of  all, 
within  the  community  of  faith  there  must  be  a  respect  for  and  tolerance 
of  different  types  of  personal  experience,  and  different  methods  of  worship. 
Somehow  the  high  Catholic  must  suffer  with,  and  even  love,  the  Salvation 
Army  chap,  and  vice  versa.  The  “i-couldn’t-care-less-about-creeds”  charac¬ 
ter  should  respect  the  person  for  whom  creedal  statements  are  important. 

Secondly,  the  evangelist  must  learn  to  work  in  functional  groups  where 
Christ  is  not  invoked,  or  mentioned.  In  some  instances,  perhaps  many,  the 
evangelist  will  respect  the  secular  character  of  the  enterprise.  He  may  even 
find  that  Christ  is  more  real  there,  though  the  doors  be  locked  against  him. 
There  is  a  time  to  be  silent.  There  is  also  a  time  to  speak.  The  evangelist, 
sensitive  to  his  fellows  and  to  Christ,  will  have  indications  as  to  which 
will  be  best— only  the  situation  can  determine  the  precise  attitude.  And 
undoubtedly  he  will  often  fail:  sometimes  by  speaking  when  he  should  be 
silent;  sometimes  the  opposite. 

What  are  the  Implications  for  the  Structures  of  the  Church? 

First  of  all,  the  church  is  composed  of  those  who  are  evangelists. 
Some,  of  course,  will  be  more  properly  called  evangelists-in-training.  Others 
will  be  veterans.  Some  may  be  temporarily  laid  up.  But  each  can  help 
the  others  to  be  effective  evangelists.  The  structure  is  meant  to  provide 
the  training  ground  for  the  guerillas.  The  structure’s  ministry  is  to  train, 
equip  and  fortify  potential  ministers— and  boot  them  out  to  minister.  The 
big  change  is  that  everyone— not  merely  the  clergy  or  elders  or  Sunday 
School  teachers— is  a  member  of  the  army.  I  believe  the  clergyman  will 
still  be  needed,  but  the  way  he  views  himself,  and  is  viewed  by  others,  will 
have  to  change.  If  and  when  that  happens,  many  other  things  will  happen 
—not  least  the  kind  of  training  necessary  for  all  potential  ministers. 


8.  Needed  —  A  New  Reformation 

Rev.  Manfred  M.  Ulonska 
Family  Counsellor  and  Probation  Officer , 

Metropolitan  Toronto  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 

As  an  ordained  minister  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  of  tire 
Reformation  who  has  served  for  almost  five  years  in  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  450  years  ago  in  Europe, 
so  today  in  North  America,  the  Church  needs  to  be  shaken  by  a  new  refor¬ 
mation.  Like  Martin  Luther,  compatriot  and  founder  of  my  Home  Church 
who  was  forced  out  of  the  Establishment  of  his  time,  so  I  am  convinced 
today  that  necessary  changes  can  no  longer  be  expected  to  come  from 
within  the  institutional  Church  but  must  come  from  without. 

Cardinal  Leger  of  Montreal,  as  well  as  several  ministers  of  the  United 
Church  across  the  country  have  come  to  realize  during  the  past  years 
that  God  no  longer  wants  pious  phrases  of  religious  orators  at  11:00  a.m. 
every  Sunday  morning,  but  an  active  involvement  in  the  world  where  the 
action  is.  A  Christian  who  is  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of 
the  world  will  be  counted  by  the  works  he  does  in  the  world,  not  by  the 
words  he  utters  from  a  pulpit  or  in  a  committee  of  any  church. 
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The  New  Reformation  which  is  upon  us  can  only  be  carried  out  if 
more  and  more  men  enter  into  the  Church  in  the  world  by  earning  their 
living  in  secular  work  and  donating  their  ministries  to  congregations  on 
Smidays  and  during  the  iveek;  thereby  their  dedication  to  serve  the  living 
God  and  proclaim  the  Christian  Gospel  will  become  independent  from 
being  a  puppet  of  the  God  of  Mammon  who  is  being  worshipped  in  most 
churches  hi  North  America.  The  fact  that  more  and  more  ministers  have 
aheady  realized  that  they  can  fulfil  their  highest  calling  in  the  world 
more  effectively  indicates  that  they  are  more  dedicated  to  save  people  as 
new  missionaries  in  a  changed  world  than  to  uphold  as  executives  an 
outdated  establishment. 

The  United  Church  classes  an  ordained  minister  who  does  not  take 
his  place  within  the  structure  of  the  Church  as  someone  who  has  “entered 
into  secular  employment” '/  this  could  be  regarded  as  an  insult  coming 
from  the  Church  but  a  compliment  to  the  minister  concerned  because  he 
has  become  a  spearhead  of  the  New  Reformation.  The  fact  that  a  few 
forward-minded  ministers  have  broken  out  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  of 
the  churchiof  today  gives  hope  for  the  survival  of  the  church  of  tomorrow. 
If  a  high  executive  of  the  General  Council  feels  that  congregations  have 
five  years  to  change,  I  dare  say  with  St.  Paul:  “What  you  sow  does  not 
come  to  life  unless  it  dies.”  (1  Corinthians  15:36) 

While  serving  the  Church  in  the  West,  I  organized  an  ecumenical 
dialogue  with  Roman  Catholics  and  all  other  denominations.  Even  before 
the  United  Church  thought  of  talking  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  con¬ 
ducted  Remembrance  Day  services  together,  only  to  be  accused  by  my 
WASP  congregation  that  I  was  selling  them  out  to  the  Catholics.  In  the 
East,  while  I  was  looking  for  denominational  understanding  and  co-opera¬ 
tion,  my  United  Empire  Loyalist  people  not  only  intimated  but  made  it 
plain  that  I  had  to  work  towards  the  complete  integration  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  also  stated  that  the  French  and  Catholic  cause  was  settled 
once  and  for  all  in  this  country  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  1759. 

Small  communities  and  villages  try  to  maintain  churches  of  different 
denominations— sometimes  for  competitive  purposes  in  the  hope  that 
mutual  rivalry  will  finally  close  one  or  the  other  church.  If  such  things 
take  place  in  the  Church  which  claims  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ— this  body 
must  be  seriously  sick.  Ecumenical  co-operation  should  create  congrega¬ 
tions  of  at  least  500  families,  otherwise,  a  fully  ordained  minister  is  wasting 
his  time  and  talent. 

An  institution  which  allows  its  talented  and  highly  qualified  employees 
to  be  humiliated  and  traumatized  by  incapable  and  unqualified  pastoral 
relations  committees  instead  of  employing  a  match-making  computer  in 
a  world  which  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  space  age  of  the  21st  Century- 
such  an  institution  deserves  to  die.  Nowhere  in  the  business  world  is  a 
new  employee  assessed  by  interviewers  who  know  less  about  the  business 
than  he.  The  United  Church  claims  that  an  ordained  minister  is  a  member 
of  Presbytery,  but  the  decision  regarding  his  employment  is  made  by  a 
few  men— sometimes  very  incompetent  in  hiring  clergy.  Immediately  a 
minister  is  placed  into  a  situation  of  divided  loyalties,  whether  to  follow 
the  slogan:  “Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  song  I  sing,”  and  thereby  become  a 
puppy-dog  on  the  leash  of  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  or  become  a 
spokesman  of  the  Presbytery  and  the  Church  at  large  in  the  congregation. 
Too  often  it  has  been  found  that  if  ministers  act  responsibly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  and  do  not  sing  the  song  they  are  expected  to  sing,  their  bread- 
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basket  would  be  hung  so  high  that  soon  they  won’t  sing  at  all.  The 
often-heard  cry  for  “very  radical  changes  in  our  present  system  in  recruit¬ 
ing,  training,  appointing,  promoting,  retraining,  discharging,  retiring  and 
remunerating  the  professional  full-time  servant  of  the  United  Church” 
has  become  a  sounding  gong  and  clanging  cymbal  which  is  soon  forgotten. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work  of  the 
former  Dundas-Grenville  Presbytery,  I  tried  to  experiment  with  new 
forms  of  congregational  and  presbyterial  duties.  The  Presbytery  (appar¬ 
ently  the  body  of  which  a  minister  is  a  member)  was  approached  for 
taking  responsibility  for  ministers’  salaries.  This  new  idea  was  endorsed 
by  my  Official  Board;  they  were  willing  to  pay  their  allocated  contribution 
into  a  Presbytery  salary  fund  but,  as  this  new  idea  could  not  be  found 
anywhere  in  The  Manual,  it  was  requested  to  have  it  discussed  with 
the  Secretary  of  General  Council  who  referred  it  back  to  the  Presbytery 
without  even  giving  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  The  whole  idea  was  natur¬ 
ally  tabled  at  the  next  Presbytery  meeting. 

The  structure  and  hierarchy  of  the  Establishment  blocks  many  neces¬ 
sary  changes  and  kills  many  good  ideas  from  the  lower  ranks.  Many  a 
congregation  is  ready  to  change  ivith  a  little  encouragement  from  the  top 
rather  than  stubborn  reference  to  long-outdated  church  policies.  Today, 
however,  congregations  in  parish  settings  of  centuries  ago  are  quickly 
dying.  What  lias  not  yet  died  is  an  outdated  administration.  If  the 
Church  has  any  hope  of  survival,  it  is  only  through  the  complete  death  of 
its  present  administration  within  the  next  five  years.  For  too  long  we 
have  worshipped  the  terrestrial  body  of  the  Establishment  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  in  mortar  and  bricks.  We  have  sown  and  worked  for  a  perish¬ 
able  body.  If  we  are  to  see  the  resurrection  of  the  imperishable,  spiritual 
body  of  the  Church,  the  previous  one  must  die. 


(2)  PATTERNS  FOR  TOMORROW  M  THE  CHURCH  OF  TODAY 

1.  "Town  Talk" 

Rev.  Lois  Wilson 
Fort  William,  Ontario 

That’s  exactly  what  took  place  during  November  in  the  Lakehead 
communities  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  Ontario  (Pop.  90,000)  — 
talk  about  the  issues  of  the  town.  “Who  is  responsible  for  air  and  water 
pollution  controls?”  “How  can  marriage  breakdown  be  prevented?” 
“What  form  of  government  suits  our  cities  best?”  “Has  science  made  life 
more  humane?”  “What  amount  of  foreign  aid  ought  Canada  to  contribute 
to  international  development?” 

The  “talk”  took  place  in  every  conceivable  setting:  on  radio  hotlines; 
over  television,  in  twenty  mixed  citizens’  discussion  groups,  regular  meet¬ 
ings  of  service  clubs;  University  and  high  school  classrooms;  regular  meet¬ 
ings  of  professional  groupings,  sororities,  and  church  groups;  at  special 
open  forums  which  drew  a  wide  cross-section  of  citizens;  as  well  as  many 
informal  coffee  “Klatches”. 
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To  many  theologians,  Christianity’s  most  pressing  problems  are,  first, 
to  help  the  church  layman  function  more  effectively  in  the  “market-place,” 
and,  second,  to  express  the  gospel  in  contemporary  terms  to  a  revolution¬ 
ary  world.  The  Christian  churches  in  the  Lakehead  think  they  may  have 
found  partial  solutions  in  “Town  Talk”— a  month-long,  city-iuide,  adult 
education  program  which  took  place  in  November,  1961 .  The  main  thrust 
of  the  experiment  was  to  help  the  laity  understand  and  act  out  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  their  private  religious  convictions  in  a  public  setting. 

“The  venture,”  says  Father  John  Shee,  Canadian  Catholic  Conference 
of  Bishops,  Department  of  Social  Action,  “is  a  real  break-through  in  our 
country,  in  providing  a  public  forum  in  the  community,  where  questions 
of  social  concern  (with  the  great  ethical  and  moral  overtones  that  these 
problems  have  today)  can  be  aired.” 

The  event,  adapted  from  the  German  Protestant  Kirchenwoche,  or 
church  week,  and  the  American  Town  Meeting,  zuas  instigated  by  an 
ad  hoc  group  of  twelve  people.  The  Steering  Committee,  composed  of  lay 
and  clergy  from  major  denominations,  as  well  as  self-confessed  “church 
drop-outs”,  stitnulated  community  groups  to  simidtaneously  centre  down 
on  the  same  concerns.  Eighteen  months’  preparation  was  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  very  exciting  involvement  of  major  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  significant  conversation  with  each  other. 

On  four  occasions,  ‘phone  lines  to  the  TV  or  radio  stations  were 
jammed,  which  meant  over  one  hundred  simultaneous  ‘phone  calls.  The 
television  showing  of  the  National  Film  Board’s  “PHOEBE”,  dealing  with 
teenage  pregnancy,  was  followed  by  a  radio  open  line,  which  drew  80% 
teen  comment  and  20%  adult.  Dr.  Wilson  Head,  Director,  Toronto  Social 
Planning  Council  and  the  Rev.  Ray  Hord  teamed  up  to  discuss  poverty  in 
an  affluent  society  at  a  public  forum.  Arnold  Edinborough,  prominent 
Anglican  layman,  and  editor  of  Saturday  Night,  appeared  on  a  TV  pro¬ 
gram  with  Lakehead  personnel  to  query  the  role  of  the  church  in  today’s 
wTorld.  The  Radio  Sales  Bureau  provided  a  resource  person  to  respond 
on  radio  hot-line  to  a  TV  program  on  “The  Ethics  of  Advertising.”  An 
open  meeting  on  Pollution,  panelled  by  a  Federal  M.P.,  an  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  representative,  and  a  local  doctor,  drew  school 
principals,  doctors,  politicians,  industrial  representatives,  university  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors,  clergymen,  housewives,  and  laborers. 

The  kick-off  event  was  a  Miles-for-Millions  Walkathon  in  late  Octo¬ 
ber.  Marchers,  ranging  in  age  from  seven  to  eighty,  including  six  entire 
families,  two  dogs,  members  of  the  clergy,  two  persons  on  crutches,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Port  Arthur,  walked  a  32-mile  route  and  raised  $50,000 
through  persons  sponsoring  them  at  a  voluntary  donation  per  mile  walked. 
Funds  were  allocated  to  CARE,  OXFAM,  Crossroads  Africa,  and  to 
support  a  team  of  people  who  “blitzed”  the  community  on  Canada’s  inter¬ 
national  responsibilities.  Five  thousand  marchers  started,  and  fifteen 
hundred  finished.  Many  a  twelve-year-old  has  $200  riding  on  their 
ability  to  finish. 

One  of  the  main  keys  to  success  in  the  venture  was  the  two  city-wide 
Assemblies  held  at  Lakehead  University  in  May  and  September.  At  the 
first,  the  issues  the  community  felt  were  its  major  concerns  were  isolated 
for  Fall  discussions;  at  the  second,  resources  to  supplement  and  aid  dis¬ 
cussions  were  made  known.  Every  known  community  organization  was 
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invited  to  send  representatives,  and  three  hundred  people  turned  up  on 
both  occasions.  Resource  groups  that  greatly  assisted  with  the  program¬ 
ming  were  Community  Programs  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Government 
(which  trained  twenty-five  discussion  group  leaders  in  discussion  tech¬ 
niques)  ;  Public  Libraries  (set  up  special  Town  Talk  displays).  National 
Film  Board  (made  films  available  and  assisted  in  selection  of  appropriate 
films  for  TV  use) ,  Y.W.-Y.M.C.A.  (cancelled  their  complete  program  the 
day  of  the  Walkathon,  to  enable  their  membership  to  march  in  Miles-for- 
Millions  as  a  body) ,  Red  Cross  High  School  Youth  and  the  Rural  Learn¬ 
ing  Association  (co-sponsored  mixed  citizens’  discussion  groups),  United 
Church  Women  and  Catholic  Women’s  League  (who,  on  an  area  basis, 
co-sponsored  a  Conference  on  the  Family  with  a  30%  male  attendance) . 
Established  groups  in  the  community,  such  as  Children’s  Aid  Societies, 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission,  Northwestern  Hearing  Association 
for  the  Deaf,  Religion  and  Labor  Council  of  Canada,  made  available 
national  resource  people  of  high  calibre. 

A  booklet  written  by  forty  Lakehead  residents,  giving  background 
material,  questions,  films,  and  reading  suggestions  pertinent  to  the  issues, 
was  edited  by  a  local  doctor’s  wife.  Personnel  from  the  Board  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  the  Lakehead  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  psy¬ 
chiatrists  conversant  with  human  problems,  engineers  knowledgeable  about 
pollution  control,  educators  anxious  to  talk  about  the  issues  raised  by  “Up 
the  Down  Staircase’’,  offered  themselves  as  resource  persons  for  citizens’ 
groups. 

Town  Talk  was  intended  to  precipitate  concern  about  basic  social 
issues  rather  than  to  save  souls;  to  explore  with  members  of  religious  com¬ 
munities  the  implications  of  their  private  convictions  in  a  public  setting, 
rather  than  to  discuss  doctrine.  “ The  care  of  the  city”  was  the  theme, 
not  the  care  of  the  churches. 

“ Christian  laymen  surfaced  during  the  event,”  said  Mr.  J.  Terpstra, 
a  Catholic  public  high  school  Department  Head,  “and  found  we  shared 
common  concerns.  We  will  never  be  content  now  to  retreat  again  into 
our  respective  separate  corners.” 

“Town  Talk  has  given  Christians  in  the  Lakehead  a  great  deal  more 
nerve.  We  have  lost  our  timidity,  and  are  more  prepared  to  move  into  the 
secular  setting  with  confidence  in  our  role,”  commented  Freda  Karioja,  a 
key  woman  in  Lutheran  Women’s  work. 

Mr.  Mark  Gibbs,  of  “God’s  Frozen  People”  fame,  felt  that  the  project 
was  of  much  more  than  local  importance.  “It  is  tremendously  to  the  credit 
of  the  Lakehead  churches,”  he  said,  “that  some  are  prepared  to  attempt 
Town  Talk,  when  so  many  churches  in  Britain  and  North  America  are 
slow  to  try  new  ideas.  It  is  risky  for  churches  to  refuse  to  experiment,  and 
to  withdraw  within  the  church  walls  while  the  world  moves  rapidly  on.” 

Funded  by  local  churches  (Anglican,  United,  Roman  Catholic,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Lutheran,  Baptist)  ;  by  the  United  Church’s  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service  Department  nationally;  by  the  Citizenship  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State;  and  by  the  Miles-for-Millions  walk,  as  well  as  community 
organizations.  Town  Talk  has  wide  implications  which  are  just  beginning 
to  be  known. 
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One  alderman,  seeking  re-election,  promised  on  his  TV  presentation  a 
Town  7  alk  approach  to  civic  issues.  Evaluators  of  the  project  think  that 
some  immediate  results  are: 

(a)  Ordinary  person  realized  he  could  take  part  in  decision  making; 

(b)  Mass  media  personnel’s  attitudes  to  community  projects  improved; 

(c)  Greater  ground-swell  of  citizens  wanting  more  informative  local 
programming  on  TV  and  radio,  and  knowing  how  to  achieve  this; 

(d)  Organizations,  as  well  as  individuals,  were  pulled  out  of  corners 
and  helped  to  overcome  our  fragmented  approach  to  city-wide 
problems; 

(e)  Many  issues,  ordinarily  ignored,  now  have  a  platform  and  a 
response  in  the  community,  due  to  exposure  over  TV; 

(f)  Citizens  groups  have  continued  to  meet  on  particular  issues; 

(g)  An  effort  will  be  made  to  conserve  the  values  of  Town  Talk  in  a 
continuing  program. 

And  for  the  Christian  churches,  Town  Talk  simply  confirmed  what 
we  dimly  suspected:  that  the  future  is  open.  All  we  need  is  the  courage 
to  step  into  it  with  confidence  and  hope. 

Further  information  can  be  had  by  writing  TOWN  TALK  P.O  Box 
353,  Fort  William,  Ontario. 


2.  One  Service  a  Month  in  the  Church  — 

Daily  Service  in  the  World 

Kenneth  H.  Wolvington 
(An  Excerpt  from  “The  Church  for  Others’’) 

Burlington,  Vermont  is  a  city  of  about  40,000  population  located  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  There  is  a  suburban  area  in  the  north 
end  of  the  city,  located  on  something  of  a  high-ground  peninsula,  and 
housing  about  8,000  people.  Until  1955,  this  middle  income,  predomi¬ 
nately  residential  area  contained  only  one  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
one  small  evangelical  church.  At  that  time,  the  Burlington  Council  of 
Churches  invited  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.— which 
had  no  church  at  all  in  the  Burlington  area— to  consider  the  area  for  a 
new  church  development.  The  Presbyterians  conducted  a  survey  and  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  neighborhood  had  high  potential”  and  that  a  new  church 
located  there  should  be  self-supporting  within  three  years. 

Christ  Church  Presbyterian  started  normally  enough  with  some  fifty 
or  sixty  members,  each  with  high  expectations.  Seven  acres  of  land  were 
purchased  plus  a  house  for  a  manse,  and  a  TV  store  which  was  soon  con¬ 
verted  into  a  chapel.  Jumping  the  intervening  eleven  years,  we  find  that 
Christ  Church  still  has  about  fifty  or  sixty  members.  The  congregation  is 
still  meeting  for  worship  in  the  TV  chapel  (but  only  once  a  month  now), 
and  most  of  the  never-used  seven  acres  is  for  sale.  Yet,  six  nights  a  week, 
members  of  Christ  Church  are  to  be  found  operating  The  Loft,  a  coffee 
house  and  book  store  that  the  church  owns  in  the  center  of  Burlington’s 
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business  district.  Each  Monday  night,  men  of  Christ  Church  visit  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  County  Jail  and  at  other  times  during  the  week,  the  same 
men  may  call  on  probation  officers,  judges  or  wives  of  inmates.  Tuesday 
nights,  prospective  members  of  the  church  meet  with  the  Teaching  Elder 
(pastor)  in  the  twelve-week  required  membership  class.  At  other  times  in 
the  week,  women  of  the  church  visit  The  Lund  Home  for  unwed  mothers. 
And  still  other  members  meet  as  the  need  arises  for  such  “ad  hoc”  activi¬ 
ties  as  to  plan  the  circulating  of  petitions  for  low-income  public  housing, 
sponsoring  political  debates  or  meeting  with  the  mayor  to  talk  about 
the  need  for  teenage  recreation  facilities  in  the  city.  And  once  a  month, 
the  entire  congregation  gathers  for  a  rousing,  all-day  period  of  worship, 
study,  celebration  and  strategy  planning. 

Over  the  years,  the  church’s  life  has  been  punctuated  by  periods  of 
titanic  controversy.  (Many  will  argue  that  the  church  “grew”  during  the 
periods  of  struggle  and  remained  dormant  during  the  times  of  tranquility.) 
In  the  early  years,  debate  raged  over  such  issues  as  whether  or  not  a 
church  building  should  be  built,  the  need  for  membership  classes,  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  an  American  flag  in  the  chapel,  the  pastor’s  distaste 
for  calling  on  persons  at  their  homes  in  order  to  increase  the  member¬ 
ship,  and  whether  or  not  the  church  should  be  involved  in  a  “beatnik” 
coffee  house.  More  recently,  the  issues  have  been  whether  or  not  to  sell 
all  the  property,  whether  or  not  the  pastor  should  run  for  political  office 
again  and  whether  or  not  the  church  should  hold  weekly  worship  services. 

Out  of  these  controversies  have  come  a  series  of  Session  position 
papers  which  represent  milestones  in  the  life  of  Christ  Church.  For 
example,  in  1962,  during  the  debate  over  the  building  issue  and  whether 
or  not  to  assume  final  ownership  of  the  coffee  house,  the  following  was 
adopted  in  June  of  1963: 

“We  believe  that  God  is  at  work  in  the  world  today  in  many  ways  and 
in  many  places.  He  actually  came  into  the  world  in  the  human  form 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  proof  of  His  love  for  mankind;  and,  through  Christ’s 
life,  death  and  resurrection,  we  know  that  His  mission  in  the  world 
will  continue  until  the  Kingdom  is  complete.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
primary  job  of  the  Church  to  seek  where  God  is  at  work  and  to 
follow  Him  there  in  obedient  service. 

We  believe  that  God  is  at  work  in  Burlington.  He  is  in  our  homes, 
our  places  of  work,  our  jail,  our  courts,  our  city  hall,  our  slums,  our 
playgrounds,  our  schools  and  our  churches.  He’s  at  work  in  urban 
renewal,  reapportionment,  race  relations  and  wherever  there  is  social 
tension.  And,  we  believe  that  Christ  Church  Presbyterian  exists  in 
order  to  join  God  in  His  work  in  Burlington  and  beyond.  To  this 
end,  we  must  boldly  set  a  course  of  action  that  will  enable  us  to  be 
where  He  would  have  us  be,  and  to  do  there  what  He  would  have 
us  do. 

We  believe  that  parish  organization  and  activity  must  be  consistent 
with,  and  supportive  to,  this  church’s  purpose.  It  must  be  flexible  and 
responsive  to  the  ever-changing  location  and  nature  of  God’s  work 
in  the  community.  And  it  must  be  free  to  change,  open  to  criticism 
and  willing  to  fail. 

We  believe  that  faithfulness  to  God  is  the  only  criterion  by  which 
we  can  make  our  decisions.” 
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And  finally,  just  this  last  summer  (June  1966),  after  a  complete  review 
of  the  mission  of  Christ  Church,  came  the  following  “proposal”  which 
has  since  been  adopted: 

.  .  It  is  proposed  that  the  normative  institutional  structure  of  Christ 
Chuich  Piesbyterian  be  defined  by  the  pragmatic  forms  in  which 
the  church  finds  itself  in  mission.  In  other  words,  The  Loft,  Lund 
Home,  Jail,  Occupational  and  other  groups  are  Christ  Church  Presby¬ 
terian.  We  have  only  to  grant  them  the  freedom  (time,  for  example) 
to  authentically  carry  out  the  liturgical  functions  of  service,  worship, 
and  study.  1 

In  order  that  they  may  be  so  freed,  we  propose  that  the  Sunday 
exercises  presently  practiced  be  abandoned.  Instead  of  weekly  wor¬ 
ship  at  10.30  a.m.,  we  propose  that  each  mission  group  consider  and 
carry  out  a  form  and  time  of  worship  appropriate  to  that  particular 
mission.  Instead  of  a  standard  period  of  study  each  Sunday  night 
for  all,  we  piopose  that  each  mission  group  consider  and  carry  out  a 
form  of  study  that  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  that  particular 
mission.  And,  instead  of  an  hour  of  church  school  for  our  children 
each  week,  we  propose  that  religious  education  be  structured  around, 
and  oriented  to,  the  realistic  child  centers  of  home  and  school  and, 
to  the  extent  possible,  to  the  church  where  it  is  in  mission. 

Because  we  remain  one  Body,  in  Christ,  it  is  proposed  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  participants  gather  together  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  for  an  open-ended  and  relatively  unstructured  meeting.  The 
purpose  of  the  monthly  meeting  would  be  for  communication,  strategy, 
redirection,  study,  and  celebration.  .  . 

It  is  exceedingly  important  in  reviewing  the  life  of  Christ  Church 
Presbyterian  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  church  speaks  only  of  and  for  itself. 
It’s  our  strong  conviction  that  each  church  must  work  out  its  own  life 
and  ministry  in  the  context  of  its  own  particular  situation.  If  our  experi¬ 
ence  is  interesting  and  helpful  to  others,  then  fine.  But  we  are  by  no 
means  suggesting  that  the  ways  of  Christ  Church  are  “right”  or  that  we 
have  any  answers  or  formulas  for  others  who,  like  us,  are  doing  nothing 
more  than  trying  to  be  faithful  to  God’s  will. 


3.  Cadillac  Engineers  Take  the  Initiative 

Robert  Maynard 

General  Supervisor  in  the  Test  and  Development  Laboratory  of 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

(Reprinted  from  Detroit  Industrial  Mission  Newsletter,  Fall  1963) 

The  purpose  of  this  resume  is  to  present  the  experiences  of  one 
industrial  discussion  group  in  the  hope  that  others  might  take  courage  and 
involve  themselves  in  a  similar  experience  with  a  group  designed  to  fit 
their  particular  environment. 

The  leader  of  a  group  need  not  be  a  fully  qualified  and  experienced 
discussion  group  organizer.  Only  two  basic  factors  need  to  be  present: 

1.  The  desire  to  participate. 
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2.  The  willingness  (and  courage)  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
contacting  people  and  arranging  for  an  initial  programme— either 
on  your  own  or  with  help. 

Couldn’t  most  of  us  qualify? 

I  first  made  contact  with  Detroit  Industrial  Mission  (DIM)  in  the 
spring  of  1962  and  familiarized  myself  with  their  programme.  DIM  encour¬ 
aged  and  promoted  industrial  discussion  groups.  I  had  the  desire  to 
participate  in  one  but  none  was  readily  available  where  I  worked.  It  took 
me  about  three  months  to  drum  up  the  courage  to  do  something  about  it 
myself.  The  idea  that  finally  struck  home  was: 

Somebody  needs  to  take  the  initiative— it  might  as  well  be  I.  After 
finally  deciding  to  act ,  forming  the  group  teas  relatively  easy. 

The  group  is  in  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Engineering  Division,  G.M.C. 
This  part  of  Cadillac  consists  of  about  one  hundred  graduate  engineers, 
many  engineering  technicians,  and  over  one  hundred  skilled  U.A.W. 
journeymen.  I  am  a  supervisor  in  the  Test  and  Development  department. 
After  I  had  decided  to  form  a  group  I  carefully  selected  five  graduate 
engineers  who  I  thought  would  be  interested.  Each  was  approached  and 
each  one  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation.  This  was  a  pleasant  surprise. 
There  were  no  hesitations  or  rejections.  No  “selling”  was  required.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  had  nine  men  in  the  group.  We  come  from  varied 
church  backgrounds— Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Syrian  Orthodox, 
Bible  Ecclesia,  Roman  Catholic,  and  two  non-church  men.  Three  of  us 
are  in  our  early  forties,  one  is  in  his  thirties,  and  five  are  in  their  late 
twenties. 

Our  first  meeting  was  held  in  December,  1962.  We  decided  to  meet 
weekly  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  To  date  we  have  had  about  25 
meetings.  Sometimes  there  have  only  been  three  people  in  attendance. 
Seven  has  been  our  maximum.  A  few  dropped  out  during  the  year  and 
new  faces  took  their  places.  Our  meetings  are  held  during  lunch  hour  in 
my  office  for  45  minutes.  During  the  intitial  four  meetings  I  observed 
three  significant  events: 

1.  We  had  difficulty  stopping  our  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  lunch 
hour,  such  was  the  interest.  The  boss  began  to  cast  an  inquisitive 
glance  in  our  direction. 

2.  Comments  were  exchanged  between  meetings  during  the  week.  In 
other  words,  our  discussions  promoted  active  daily  thought  rather 
than  just  a  once  a  week  exposure. 

3.  Four  other  engineers  invited  themselves  into  our  group.  This  was 
completely  unsolicited.  They  wanted  to  know  what  we  were 
doing.  When  they  found  out  they  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
included.  Of  course  they  were  welcome. 

You  might  ask  at  this  point,  “How  can  you  possibly  hold  interest 
and  what  do  you  talk  about  for  over  25  meetings?”  We  initially  agreed 
on  three  general  ground  rules.  First,  we  wanted  to  talk  about  issues  involv¬ 
ing  our  work.  Second,  we  wanted  to  base  our  discussion  on  the  theological 
and/or  Christian  approach  to  these  problems.  And  third,  we  wanted  our 
programme  flexible  enough  so  drat  we  would  discuss  what  we  wanted  to 
and  when  we  wanted  to  rather  than  stick  to  a  definitely  fixed  schedule  or 
programme.  Such  subjects  as  company  hiring  policies,  salary  increases, 
employee  recognition,  petty  theivery,  loyalty  to  the  company,  relationship 
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of  job  and  family,  drive  for  money  and  position,  security  in  our  jobs, 
hiring  of  coloured  personnel  (and,  as  a  result,  the  whole  field  of  race  rela¬ 
tions  and  integration)  were  discussed.  Other  subjects  included:  What  is 
an  engineer?  What  is  a  professional?  What  is  work?  What  is  the  relation- 
shipbetween  work  demands  and  individual  morality?  What  is  the  purpose 
of  life  (a  real  challenge  for  us!)?  Is  DIM  a  valid  organization?  What  is 
the  relationship  between  our  church  and  our  work?  Actually  the  list  of 
subjects  is  inexhaustible.  DIM  provided  reference  material  for  some  of 
these  subjects  but  most  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  subjects  came  out  of 
our  own  experiences. 

We  came  to  no  precedent-shattering  decisions;  the  value  of  the  group 
lies  in  the  educational  experience  of  exchanging  viewpoints  and  gleaning 
the  best  of  many  proposals  and  in  the  experience  of  a  new  and  different 
level  of  personal  relationships  for  all  involved. 

In  analyzing  our  first  eight  months  I  can  see  many  good  procedures 
and  a  tew  weak  points.  We  are  convinced  that  our  weekly  meetings  are 
the  right  frequency  because  of  the  ease  in  maintaining  interest.  We  know 
5aci  °i!!e.r  better.  We  actually  have  a  better  understanding  of  our 

jobs.  This  is  the  only  opportunity  that  most  of  us  have  to  discuss  many 
ot  these  problems  with  our  fellow  workers.  One  weak  point  is  a  tendency 
to  leiert  at  times  to  just  plain  shop  talk  instead  of  keeping  to  the  more 
productive  and  analytical  problem-solving  type  of  discussion.  A  second 
weak  point  is  being  too  agreeable  with  one  another.  We  have  not  yet  had 
a  really  good  "knock  ’em  down,  drag  ’em  out”  exchange. 

Future  plans  call  for  continued  weekly  meetings  with  more  emphasis 
on  heavier  topics  now  that  we  have  some  of  the  lighter  ones  under  our 
belts.  I  also  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  we  can  start  a  second  or 
third  group. 

Perhaps  these  next  groups  would  consist  of  people  from  different 
levels  and  environments,  such  as  technicians,  hourly  men,  clerks,  or  men 
from  other  Cadillac  departments. 

Our  experience  this  past  year  has  been  most  gratifying.  We  have  all 

grown  a  little  taller.  We  are  continuing.  There  is  everything  to  o-ain _ 

absolutely  nothing  to  lose.  Although  our  group  is  small  in  number— a  small 
sjreck  in  the  total  DIM  effort — I  like  to  think  that  a  step  forward  has  been 
made.  If  only  there  were  thousands  of  similar  experiences!  Perhaps  you 
can  start  a  group  where  you  are! 


4.  "Everyday  Is  a  Live-in" 

Rev.  James  Smith 

Community  Services  Organization,  Toronto,  Ont. 

This  was  a  Year  of  Involvement 

Looking  back  over  the  year  1967  is  almost  like  getting  back  on  one 
of  those  carnival  rides  that  you  swore  never  to  try  again.  But  Community 
Services  Organization  is  young  and  experimental.  We  celebrated  our  fifth 
birthday  this  year  and  our  five-year  plan  (written  in  1962)  was  all  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  first  three  years— except  one,  the  return  of  the  alumni.  Even 
that  expected  hope  was  fulfilled  this  year  when  two  of  the  original  gang 
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returned  to  work  in  the  Snack  Bar  and  the  Disc  Jockey  Room,  and  the 
worth  of  their  services  has  never  been  surpassed  by  anyone.  We  foresaw 
a  fraternity  of  volunteers  growing  out  of  the  work.  This,  too,  has  been 
realized.  The  number  of  such  volunteers  is  small  but  that  is  because  only 
those  who  win  their  spurs  can  build  such  a  fraternity.  In  addition,  we  have 
been  able  to  hire  four  part-time  “general  practitioners”  who  assist  at  the 
Centre  or  roam  the  streets  and  pads  of  Yorkville  doing  detached  work. 

In  the  midst  of  a  complex  and  changing  society  whose  young  people 
are  bailing  out  of  social  institutions,  frustrations  are  bound  to  occur.  For 
newcomers  to  the  work,  this  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  our  work.  Alienated  youth  do  not  take  kindly  to  programming 
or  over-organization.  The  hunch  we  began  with  in  1962  was  that  a  non- 
structured  approach  might  bring  interest  and  communication  from  alien¬ 
ated  youth.  The  hunch  has  been  vindicated  again  and  again  by  the  waves 
of  young  people  who  have  come  and  gone. 

The  transiency  of  our  work  is  frustrating,  but  the  fact  that  the  young 
people  move  on  is  proof  that  their  alienation  is  but  a  month  or  a  year  of 
moratorium.  They  want  time  to  grow  out  from  under  all  pressures  but 
their  own  instinctive  drives.  There  are  still  no  statistics  that  prove  that 
the  number  who  stay  “dropped  out”  is  cause  for  undue  alarm.  Bad  hous¬ 
ing,  lack  of  full-  or  part-time  jobs,  and  alienation  from  the  agencies  drive 
many  into  mass  “live-ins”,  drug  usage,  and  strange  sex  activities.  Too 
many  have  been  arrested  for  trafficking  in  drugs  and  far  too  many  for 
Vag.  ‘A’.  Often  these  arrests  come  just  at  a  time  when  we  have  begun  to 
get  to  them.  I  carry  a  pocketful  of  letters  from  repentant  young  people 
in  the  Reformatory  who  now  wish  that  they  had  listened  to  their  coun¬ 
sellors.  This,  too,  can  be  frustrating  unless  we  realize  that  there  is  still  a 
job  to  be  done  for  them  in  rehabilitation.  Probation  officers,  lawyers  and 
magistrates  are  beginning  to  realize  what  we  have  known  for  two  years, 
that  jailing  is  no  solution  to  the  problems  of  drug  users.  Some  clinical 
approach  is  needed,  but  the  clinics  have  waiting-lines.  In  the  present 
setting  the  Church  acts  as  a  crisis  centre  for  hundreds  of  young  people. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  hundreds  of  young  people  return  to  a  useful 
life  year  by  year.  Sharing  their  problems  during  their  moratorium  both 
helps  them  and  keeps  the  Church  in  touch  with  the  age  we  live  in.  Every 
day  at  the  Centre  is  a  live-in  and  a  happening.  One  gets  to  talk  with 
50  to  75  boys  and  girls  a  month  and  the  opportunity  of  meeting  them 
often  while  they  live  through  their  self-imposed  deprivations.  For  them 
it  is  a  hero  journey  that  must  be  done.  Sociologists  consider  it  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  growing  up.  But  the  hero  journey  ends  back  where  it  started, 
and  it  is  our  task  to  help  them  to  return  to  the  society  they  left  so  that 
society  may  learn  from  them  how  it  feels  to  be  young  in  someone  else’s 
world. 

We  meet  many  who  have  gone  back.  Some  speak  of  a  new  discovery 
of  family  joys  which  they  missed.  Others  speak  of  the  difficulties  and 
loneliness  of  trying  to  make  it  in  the  straight  world.  Many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  ones  try  to  give  society  a  new  feeling  and  a  new  appreciation 
of  what  it  is  to  be  persons  in  an  impersonal  world.  The  melee  of  our 
Centre  provides  an  inner  core  of  acceptance  in  a  village  where  the  spirit 
of  acceptance  has  no  limitations,  no  structure  and  no  guidance.  Misery 
acquaints  them  with  strange  bed-fellows  and  there  are  many  pitfalls.  If 
they  make  it  through,  they  can  face  almost  anything.  We  can  neither 
defend  them  from  it  nor  encourage  them  to  plunge,  for  they  decide  for 
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themselves.  When  they  want  our  help  or  advice,  or  need  our  friendship, 
we  are  there.  To  try  to  be  more  to  them  is  to  be  rejected  as  every  other 
system  has  been  rejected.  The  great  question  has  been,  “to  structure  or 
not  to  structure;  to  programme  or  not  to  programme?’’  Out  of  1 967's 
rustrations  and  break-throughs  we  hope  to  draw  plans  that  will  strike  a 
nappy  medium  The  newer  drop-outs  are  younger,  less  capable  of  re¬ 
thinking  their  future  and  less  educated.  They  will  need  our  help  more 
t  lan  the  true  Hippies  who  have  moved  on  to  more  constructive  fields 
Crafts,  art  and  music  may  be  more  structured  in  1968,  but  the  rest  of  the 
Centre  will  continue  to  be  the  friendly,  meaningful  space  where  young 
people  can  meet  their  peers  and  find  counselling  when  they  want  it.  The 
appointed  students  from  the  colleges  and  institutions  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged  to  draw  them  out  in  more  structured  areas  in  the  new  year.  They 
lace  the  task  with  interest  and  enthusiasm.  ; 


To  make  the  experiment  even  more  interesting,  the  Board  is  about  to 
try  out  expertly  trained  and  educated  counsellors  from  the  Y.M.C.A.’s 
structured  system.  This  is  an  opportunity,  if  it  takes  place,  to  see  how  our 
general  practitioners  and  specialists  work  together.  Ideally  speaking,  one 
should  be  able  to  feed  the  clientele  to  the  other,  but  the  clientele  will 
decide.  Perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  make  some  progress  from  the  ridiculous 
to  the  sublime.  We  have  always  been  open-minded  and  open-ended,  so 
why  not  now?  Perhaps  the  main  use  will  be  to  discover  whether  other 
agencies  can  really  help  the  alienated  youth  or  not. 


Would  You  Believe — Manpower? 

After  two  months  of  negotiation,  Canada  Manpower  is  ready  to  move 
in  with  us.  Three  of  their  most  able  men  have  interviewed  a  number  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Centre.  They  were  never  without  interested  clientele 
in  their  two-  to  three-hour  periods  spent  in  the  Centre.  Jim  Larkin 
reported  to  the  Social  Planning  Council  that  their  time  spent  in  the 
Centre  indicated  that  there  is  a  good  job  to  be  done  and  that  the  young 
people  were  excellent  in  communication  and  reasonable  in  their  job  re¬ 
quests.  The  outcome  of  the  meeting  at  the  Social  Planning  Council  on 
Monday,  December  18th,  1967,  indicated  three  important  factors: 

(1)  The  most  helpful  people  in  Yorkville  are  getting  together.  They 
represent  persons  with  genuine  concern  rather  than  agencies. 

(2)  Manpower  has  much  to  offer,  including  patient  and  careful  coun¬ 
sellors  and  part-time  employment.  For  youth  who  are  ready  for 
full-time  employment  there  should  be  no  problems. 

(3)  There  is  considerable  backing  for  the  Digger  Hostel  and  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  have  it  in  operation  while  youth  is  being 
found  work.  Prominent  citizens  are  ready  to  sign  the  lease;  the 
rent  has  been  raised;  the  red-tape  is  being  cut. 


The  Zaniest  Clinic  of  All 

Last  April,  partly  through  our  Community  Worker,  Miss  Vera  Allen, 
and  her  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  agencies,  and  partly  through  the 
concern  of  the  Diggers,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  many  health 
problems  in  Yorkville.  Shortly  after  Miss  Allen  had  set  up  a  meeting,  Dr. 
Anne  Keyl  of  the  Women’s  College  Hospital  offered  a  clinic  in  her  own 
office  after  regular  hours  for  Village  boys  and  girls.  She  soon  proved  to  be 
one  who  talked  their  language  and  knew  their  problems.  With  the  help 
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of  men  like  Don  Riggan,  the  clinic  was  made  known  throughout  the 
grape-vine.  The  Hippies  undertook  to  see  that  their  wide  group  of  friends 
went  in  by  gentle  persuasion  or  otherwise.  The  problem  of  V.D.  was 
attacked  with  a  vengeance.  The  clinic  received  the  full  support  of  the 
Women’s  College  Hospital  and  volunteers  came  from  the  ranks  of  the 
doctors  and  the  nurses.  It  is  now  available  two  nights  a  week  in  the 
regular  clinic  after  hours.  Many  young  people  have  discovered  that  full 
health  services  are  available  and  not  a  few  have  been  saved  from  death 
by  virus  pneumonia.  Many  problems  of  malnutrition  and  neglect  of 
general  health  are  being  uncovered.  What  could  not  be  done  by  a 
structured  agency  is  being  done  by  the  zaniest  clinic  of  them  all. 

A  Grotto  Chapel 

Serious-minded  youth  still  ask  again  and  again  for  the  privilege  of 
building  a  Meditation  Chapel  in  the  new  area.  The  plans  they  talk  about 
are  a  real  dream  and  if  accomplished  would  give  the  Centre  a  real  lift. 
The  general  public  find  this  hard  to  believe  because  alienated  youth  will 
not  attend  public  worship  services.  We  have  discovered  many  of  them 
would  like  a  place  in  which  they  could  meditate.  Since  there  is  space 
suitable  for  this  kind  of  a  Grotto  Chapel  in  the  unused  areas,  we  believe 
that  the  pride  of  building  it  would  make  it  most  meaningf  ul. 

They  have  talked  of  built-in  rock  work  with  running  waterfalls  and 
pools,  of  subtle  lighting,  scenic  slide  projections,  and  conversation  level 
music  of  an  inspirmg  nature.  As  a  project  it  is  different  and  it  might 
fulfil  their  better  dreams  if  they  do  it  themselves.  Why  not  give  them 
something  big  enough  in  dimensions  and  spiritual  values  to  try  their 
untried  metal ? 


5.  Church  Joins  in  Battle  Over  Farm  Labour 

Harry  Bernstein 
Globe  &  Mail ,  Toronto,  Nov.  Ij67 

DELANO,  Calif.— An  unusual  campaign  is  being  waged  by  an  unusual 
combination  of  unions,  church  groups,  civil  rights  leaders  and  students  to 
overhaul  completely  labor  relations  in  U.S.  agriculture. 

While  the  campaign  is  centred  in  rural  communities,  and  primarily  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  its  impact  is  being  felt  in  34  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  through  the  use  of  a  boycott  of  certain 
farm  products  sold  in  the  cities. 

For  decades,  trade  unions  have  tried  without  success  to  unionize  farm 
workers.  The  growers  have  resisted  bitterly,  at  times  with  violence. 

Farm  workers  are  widely  scattered  and  about  400,000  of  the  1.8  million 
regular  farm  workers  are  migrants,  moving  from  community  to  community. 

Away  from  urban  industrial  centres  where  unionism  is  generally  an 
accepted  concept,  farm  workers  themselves  did  little  to  help  the  earlier 
attempts  at  unionization.  Most  seemed  unable  to  do  more  than  scratch 
out  a  livelihood,  working  as  individuals,  moving  from  job  to  job  with  just 
their  families. 
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^SjTZ!',!nr"j  ^ave  farmworkers  excluded  from 


techniques. 


.  _  .  -  - - -  _L  1 ' 

tiained,  in  part,  by  Saul  Alinsky  in  “community  organizing’ 


Mr.  Chavez  concentrated  on  one  area  of  one  state:  Delano,  in  the 
central  part  of  California.  He  did  not  try  to  get  recognition  from  the 
growers  or  a  union,  but  set  up  what  he  called  a  service  organization 
giving  the  workers  a  place  to  meet  and  discuss  personal  problems.  He' 
created  a  credit  union  and  stressed  the  religious  feelings  of  Mexican- 
Amencans,  most  of  whom  are  Catholic.  He  also  pricked  the  conscience 
ot  many  unions,  church  groups  and  young  radicals. 

.  Many  of  the  young  radicals  were  looking  for  a  place  to  concentrate 
t  leir  energies  and  the  churches,  too,  were  apparently  ready  to  become 
more  active  in  social  problems  just  as  Mr.  Chavez  was  moving  ahead  with 
his  organization,  the  National  Farm  Workers  Association. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Chavez  was  pressing  ahead  with  NFWA,  with  little 
stiess  on  its  potential  role  as  a  union,  the  AFL-CIO  started  its  own  Agricul¬ 
tural  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

Impatient,  somewhat  annoyed  with  Mr.  Chavez’s  “radicalism”  the 
AFL-CIO  committee  decided  the  only  way  to  succeed  as  a  union  was  to 
call  a  strike  and  force  growers  to  recognize  the  AFL-CIO  unit  as  bargain- 
ning  agent  for  farm  workers. 

Mr.  Chavez  said  he  was  not  ready  yet  for  such  a  step,  that  a  firmer 
base^  should  be  built  among  the  farm  workers  through  the  service  conceDt 
of  his  organization.  But  the  AFL-CIO  union  leaders  went  ahead  on  their 
ov  n  and,  in  1963,  called  a  strike  against  34  Delano-area  grape  growers. 

The  mo\  e  forced  Mr.  Chavez  into  action,  too,  and  he  almost  imme¬ 
diately  called  on  his  followers  to  join  the  strike.  Flis  charismatic  per¬ 
sonality  quickly  led  him  to  the  leadership  of  the  strikers. 

“Huelga”  (Spanish  for  strike)  was  the  rallying  cry,  and  in  union 
halls  and  even  church  meetings  around  the  country, "it  became  normal  to 
hear,  “Viva  la  huelga”  from  supporters  of  the  farm  workers’  organizing 
efforts. 

The  strikes,  however,  were  relatively  ineffective.  A  few  hundred 
workers  would  leave  a  farm,  only  to  be  replaced  by  others  who  said  their 
children  had  to  eat  and  they  had  no  choice. 

For  a  time,  too,  the  growers  were  able  to  use  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Mexican  nationals,  brought  into  the  United  States  under  the  so-called 
bracero  program.  This  died,  however,  in  December,  1964,  and  as  it 
became  more  difficult  for  growers  to  find  replacements,  the  strike  became 
slightly  more  effective. 
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But  still,  the  increasing  use  of  harvesting  machinery  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  non-strikers  indicated  new  tactics  would  be  needed.  So  Mr. 
Chavez  and  his  allies  in  the  student  groups,  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  the  chinches  decided  to  use  a  boycott  weapon. 

By  issuing  boycott  calls  in  the  big  cities,  the  strike  began  to  be  taken 
more  seriously,  especially  companies  with  brand  names,  whose  products 
could  easily  be  identified. 

First,  Scheneley  Industries,  Inc.  capitulated.  The  liquor  producer, 
which  has  substantial  acreages  of  grape  vineyards  in  the  Delano  area, 
signed  a  contract  agreement  promising  to  pay  $1.60  an  hour. 

Then  the  giant  Di  Giorgio  Fruit  Co.  was  added  to  the  boycott  list. 
Markets  around  the  United  States  were  picketed  by  sympathizers,  asking 
consumers  not  to  buy  Di  Giorgio  products.  Eventually,  the  company  agreed 
to  let  its  employees  vote  by  secret  ballot  on  whether  they  wanted  a  union. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Chavez  and  his  association  had  merged  with  the 
AFL-CIO  committee  because  of  financial  pressures.  The  AFL-CIO  is  still 
putting  up  $10,000  a  month  for  the  newly  named  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  while  Walter  Reuther’s  United  Auto  Workers  and 
the  AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department,  which  he  heads,  put  up  a 
further  $25,000  monthly. 

The  union  won  the  Di  Giorgio  election  easily,  as  it  has  all  others 
when  the  owners  finally  have  consented  to  an  election. 

This  includes  the  famed  Gallo  Winery,  Almaden  Vineyards,  the  Los 
Gatos  Winery,  Christian  Brothers  Winery  and  the  A.  Perelli-Minetti  and 
Sons.  But  these  names  often  were  recognizable  to  the  public,  and  in 
recent  months  the  boycott  against  lesser-known  companies  has  become 
more  difficult. 

At  present  it  is  being  pressed  primarily  against  Guimarra  Vineyards 
Corp.,  which  has  6,000  acres  of  grape  vineyards  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

The  union  is  already  working  on  a  less-ambitious  scale  in  Florida, 
Michigan,  New  York,  Texas,  Oregon  and  Arizona.  But  there  seems  to 
be  general  agreement  that  it  will  take  a  few  more  elections  and  victories 
in  California  before  Mr.  Chavez  and  his  allies  even  can  start  to  feel  any 
confidence  in  their  future. 

But  with  the  spread  of  the  boycott  weapon  and  a  growing  possi¬ 
bility  that  Congress  soon  may  require  secret  ballots,  Mr.  Chavez  and  his 
supporters  are  confident  of  the  ultimate  success  of  their  campaign. 


6.  Summer  Ministry  —  Banff ,  Alberta 

(From  Final  Report,  Summer  1966,  by  the  Summer  Students, 

Banff  -  Lake  Louise  Mission  Field) 

ON  THE  BACK  OF  A  MENU  - 

Welcome  to  the  Unsquare  Cellar.  It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
in  Banff  that  there  are  very  few  evening  activities  for  young  people.  So, 
for  your  convenience,  we  have  done  our  best  to  use  the  facilities  available 
in  Rundle  Memorial  United  Church  to  set  up  the  Unsquare  Cellar.  The 
coloured  lights  have  been  lowered  to  two  feet  above  the  tables  and  candles 
have  been  added  to  provide  a  unique  atmosphere.  Checkered  cloths  on 
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the  tables,  a  large  fish  net  Jangling  from  the  ceiling,  and  posters  on  the 
walls  have  been  added  to  complete  the  effect. 

There  are  monthly  “Unsquare  Calendars"  available  that  list  specific 
activities  for  each  night.  The  Cellar  operates  on  a  six-night-a-week  basis 

,  4,^rday,  Sunday  «  Programme  Nite;  Monday  is  Highbrow 
Night.;  Tuesday  is  Folksinging  Nite ;  Wednesday  is  Games  Nite;  Thursday 
is  Social  Nite;  Friday  is  Movie  Nite.  Do  ask  us  for  one  of  the  calendars, 
°\  ,:avf  your  address  that  we  might  mail  one  to  you.  They  are  printed 
at  the  beginning  of  June,  July  and  August. 

We  do  hope  you  can  read  this  menu  in  the  subdued  lighting.  (The 
pink  lights  are  25  watts  and  the  red  ones  are  only  7.5!)  Please°do  not 
mistake  this  pad  for  the  “Unsquare  Seller."  Our  prices  on  food  and  drink 
are  set  simply  to  enable  us  to  break  even.  We  are  strictly  non-profit. 
There  is  no  cover  charge  or  obligation  to  buy ,  but  you  are  invited  to  try 
our  exotic  coffees  and  teas  as  well  as  the  other  foods  on  the  menu.  The 
coffees  are  well-known  to  most  connoisseurs,  but  as  some  of  the  teas  are 
not,  an  explanation  about  them  is  inside. 

If  you  smell  something  strange,  it’s  all  part  of  the  plan.  Incense  has 
been  used  at  special  gatherings  through  the  ages.  And  so,  following 
tradition,  we  have  stocked  seven  enticing  odours:  Jasmine,  Rose,  Apple 
Blossom,  Orange  Blossom,  Pine,  Sandalwood,  and  Wisteria.  If  you’re  not 
hep  on  your  incenses,  just  ask  the  host,  “What’s  burning?" 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  have  you  ivith  us  in  The  Unsquare 
Cellar.  Do  drop  in  again.  ' 

Your  hosts, 

Norman  Salt  and  Jim  Sinclair 


Though  hectic  at  times,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  the  summer 
crowd  Our  week  began  immediately  after  the  Sunday  evening  service. 
At  9.15  p.m.  we  opened  the  door  and  when  the  Cellar  was  full,  we  locked 
it.  Except  in  the  latter  parts  of  May  and  August  we  were  full.  On  this 
particular  evening,  we  had  in-person  presentations  as  well  as  informative 
and  provocative  films.  Slides  of  the  Cellar  activities  by  Norman  Salt,  an 
illustrated  talk  on  Africa  by  Dr.  Sood  of  Banff  and  a  forum  on  “The 
Facts  About  Narcotics”  were  interspersed  through  the  summer  with  such 
films  as  “Coffee  House,”  “Inner  City,”  “The  Detached  Americans,”  “A  Day 
In  the  Night  of  Jonathan  Mole,”  and  “Phoebe.”  These  films  were 
“meaty”— the  topics  ranged  from  social  detachment,  through  racial  preju¬ 
dice,  to  the  state  of  mind  of  an  unmarried,  pregnant  girl.  Lighter  films 
on  the  Stampede,  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  courting  customs 
around  the  world,  provided  relief  in  a  heavy  diet.  After  the  programme 
was  over,  the  audience  was  able  to  linger  at  the  tables  over  refreshments 
and  quiet,  mood  music  on  stereo. 

Tuesday  night  was  Folksinging  Night.  And  what  a  night!  The 
Cellar  opened  at  8  p.m.  not  guaranteeing  singers  or  audience.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  had  too  many  of  both  for  the  space  and  time  we  had  in  which  to 
work.  Soon  after  the  season  started,  it  was  apparent  that  the  casual 
hootenanny  format  required  some  kind  of  control  so  that  the  singers 
would  be  well  spaced  throughout  the  evening,  in  order  that  they  could  be 
seen  and  heard  (we  had  no  microphone)  and  so  they  would  not  be 
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interrupted  by  people  coming  in  or  leaving.  The  evening  thus  took  the 
following  shape: 

Singers  were  professionals,  semi-professionals  and  amateurs — all  were 
unsolicited  and  unpaid.  Each  performer  entertained  for  a  20-minute 
set.  During  this  time,  the  doors  were  locked  to  avoid  overcrowding 
and  distractions.  In  the  10-minute  interval  between  sets,  refreshments 
were  available,  doors  were  open  so  that  some  could  leave  and  others 
could  enler. 

Both  the  above  evenings  had  the  type  of  format  which  could  hold  an 
audience  for  a  long  stretch  of  time.  Monday  and  Wednesday  nights  were 
different.  These  were  evenings  when  the  Cellar  was  more  of  a  “drop-in” 
centre.  People  could  come  and  go  without  interrupting  the  highbrow 
music  of  Monday  night  or  the  assorted  games  and  “animal”  music  of 
Wednesday  evening.  On  Mondays  the  music  was  scheduled  in  advance— 
it  included  the  “greats”  of  the  classical  world,  including  Chopin,  Tchai¬ 
kovsky,  Handel’s  Messiah,  etc.  A  jazz  evening  and  two  sessions  of  the 
Tijuana  Brass  “sneaked  in”  to  this  more  awesome  company  and  were 
very  well  received.  On  Wednesdays,  the  music  was  “crowd’s  choice.”  A 
selection  of  some  270  45  and  33  r.p.m.  records  was  available  for  the  youth 
to  look  over  and  put  on  the  turnable.  They  could  dance  if  they  wanted; 
a  few  did. 

Thursday  evenings  were  the  low  point  of  the  week  and  of  the  summer. 
A  dinner-dance  called  “Cellar  Con  Carne”  was  the  most  popular  event 
on  this  night  with  steak  frys  next. 

Other  plans  for  trail  riding,  canoe  racing,  bowling  parties,  and 
mountain  climbing  never  got  off  the  ground— literally!  The  student 
ministers  feel  that  this  evening  can  be  put  to  better  use  and  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  that  effect  can  be  found  later  in  this  report. 

Friday  evenings,  the  assistants  ran  the  projector  for  the  minister’s 
regular  travel  movie  nights.  Though  attendance  was  down  from  last  year, 
the  place  was  packed  on  occasion  and  usually  comfortably  full.  Few 
summer  staff  came  to  this  programme  but  the  event  met  a  real  need 
amongst  the  travelling  crowd,  families  and  older  people  (couples)  espe¬ 
cially.  It  is  a  worthwhile  part  of  Rundle’s  total  resort  ministry. 

The  above  is,  in  detail,  an  account  of  the  Unsquare  Cellar’s  operation 
throughout  the  week.  The  organizational  aspect  of  the  work,  except  for 
the  dinner-dance,  was  done  by  the  student  ministers.  The  patrons  were, 
though  working,  on  holiday  and  wanted  little  in  the  way  of  heavy 
responsibility. 

Earlier,  however,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  work  had  “repercussions.” 
These  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  assistants’  day.  And  this  is  largely 
where  the  Cellar  operation  became  the  Cellar  ministry.  Many  different 
counselling  situations  arose.  Parents  came  looking  for  young  folk  who 
had  run  away  from  home.  Trouble  with  roommates,  landladies,  or  the 
law  (bail  was  arranged,  probation  details  and  narcotic  difficulties  were 
brought  to  our  attention)  were  the  other  problems  brought  to  the  staff 
for  consideration.  Emotional  difficulties  arising  out  of  broken  love 
affairs  were  frequent.  Homes  and  arrangements  for  supportive  therapy 
had  to  be  found  for  unwed,  expectant  girls.  This  myriad  of  social 
difficulties  also  brought  the  student  ministers  into  contact  with  a  large 
cross-section  of  professional  people,  from  lawyers  to  doctors  and  beyond. 
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In  this  ministry,  the  Church  hoped  to  deal  ivith  young  people  where 
they  “were  in  action.”  Over  the  summer,  as  the  staff  roamed  around  to 
where  these  folk  lived  and  played,  they  talked  to  the  croivd  ivho  slept 
in  picnic  shelters,  to  “junkies”  and  undesirables  ivho  beefed  about  being 
forced  to  move  on,  and  to  the  young  people  society  accepts  as  “normal.” 
Though  many  came  into  the  Cellar  not  aivare  that  it  teas  in  the  Church 
(one  man  ordered  liquor  one  night;  he  did  not  get  it  and  we  were  both 
sui prised  he  that  he  was  where  he  had  not  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
ice  that  he  had  placed  such  an  order.  He  thought  he  was  in  a  full-scale 
nightclub.)  Some  did  become  intrigued  enough  to  ask,  in  a  different  way, 
the  question  one  girl  (who  was  in  very  serious  legal  difficulties)  put  to 
OHe  °J  ass'stants,  “ When  are  you  going  to  start  telling  me  about 
God?  It  was  the  hope  of  these  zvho  ran  the  Cellar  this  year  that  many 
would  be  intrigued  enough  by  the  Church’s  concern  for  them  that  they 
would  be  moved  to  ask,  with  sincerity,  “Why  do  you  do  it?”  It  was  felt 
that  when  they  took  the  initiative  to  ask,  they  were  ready  for  the  answer. 
We  gave  it  as  best  we  could,  praying,  in  Christ’s  name,  that  the  Holy 
Spii  it  would  make  it  practical  and  effective  to  those  in  our  area. 

P.S.  We  had  a  little  “in”  joke  this  year,  that  all  we  had  to  do  to  cut 
down  attendance  and  thus  give  ourselves  a  more  relaxing  evening,  was 
to  post  a  sign  on  the  door  “Bible  Study  Group  in  Session— all  welcome!” 
We  never  did  but  it  was  interesting  that  an  attempted  formal  but  casual 
discussion  group  flopped!  The  hottest  and  most  enlivened  discussions  of 
religion  and  Christianity  were  informal  and  spontaneous. 

For  further  information  you  may  write  to 

REV.  JOHN  TRAVIS 
RUNDLE  MEMORIAL  CHURCH 
Banff,  Alberta 


7.  The  Distress  Centre 

10  Trinity  Square,  Toronto  1 

During  1966  the  number  of  suicides  recorded  in  Metro  Toronto  was 
1S9.  In  his  article  in  Toronto  Life  magazine  in  April  1967,  Eric  Le  Bour- 
dais  quotes  public  health  officials  as  believing  that  the  actual  number  of 
suicides  coidd  be  ten  times  higher  than  those  recorded  in  the  coroner’s 
statistics.  As  the  records  show  a  steady  increase  over  the  last  few  years, 
this  means  that  there  is  a  real  possibility  that  about  2,090  lives  will  be 
lost  this  year  for  suicidal  causes. 

Quoting  Le  Bourdais  again,  “Two  of  the  best  antidotes  for  loneliness 
and  depression— the  key  factors  in  many  suicide  situations— are  purposeful 
work  and  social  intercourse.” 

The  Distress  Centre  is  being  formed  to  provide  the  second  of  these 
antidotes.  The  method  to  be  used  is  one  that  has  been  proved  by  the 
experience  of  83  branches  of  Telephone  Samaritans  in  Britain,  Hong 
Kong,  India,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Rhodesia  and  Turkey.  Similar 
methods  are  followed  by  79  organizations  in  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Norway,  South  Africa,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
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The  name  given  to  this  method  is  “befriending”. 

Befriending  may  be  summarized  as  the  willingness  to  listen  sympa¬ 
thetically  with  a  personal  concern  and  calm  unshockabilily,  at  a  moment’s 
notice  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
suicidal  impulse  to  pass  and  to  give  hope  of  an  alternative  solution. 

By  keeping  a  24-hour  watch  at  a  well-advertised  telephone  number 
(every  cab  driver,  druggist  and  bartender  has  a  card)  the  first  befriending 
contact  is  usually  made  this  way.  This  is  followed  by  face  to  face  befriend¬ 
ing  given  by  a  warm-hearted,  well  adjusted,  mature  and  tolerant  person 
allotted  exclusively  to  each  client.  This  is  not  a  counselling  relationship. 
If  the  client  needs  and  wants  counselling  or  psychotherapy,  or  any  other 
kind  of  skilled  help,  this  will  be  arranged  for  by  referral  to  appropriate 
professional  people  or  agencies,  in  addition  to  the  befriending  which  is 
the  Distress  Centre’s  unique  contribution.  While  almost  all  clients  will 
receive  continuing  befriending,  only  about  half  will  be  referred  for  coun¬ 
selling  and  only  about  one  in  ten  for  psychiatric  help. 

Befriending  means  the  acceptance  of  the  client  in  whatever  situation 
he  may  find  himself.  It  means  giving  him  all  the  love,  support,  encourage¬ 
ment  and  understanding  you  would  give  your  personal  friends  in  time 
of  need.  It  means  giving  him  your  time  and  company  at  his  home  or 
at  some  convenient  meeting  place.  It  means  sharing  activities  of  mutual 
interest  in  a  happy  way.  It  is  a  deliberate  planned  attack  on  loneliness 
and  the  depression  which  loneliness  can  cause. 

Befriending  is  maintained  until  the  mood  of  despair  has  changed  to 
one  of  hope,  and  the  client  is  no  longer  turning  his  aggression  in  on 
himself,  but  using  it  to  tackle  his  own  problems  more  realistically,  and 
form  his  own  friendships,  r  his  period  of  face  to  face  befriending  lasts 
typically  for  somewhere  between  five  to  fifteen  weeks.  Afterwards,  the 
client  is  left  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  renewed  whenever  he  feels 
the  need  for  it.  It  is  no  further  away  than  the  nearest  telephone. 

As  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  the  befriending 
service  will  be  extended  willingly  to  people  whose  despair  has  not  yet 
become  suicidal.  In  fact  no  client  will  ever  be  turned  away.  But  we  do 
not  allow  our  immediate  availability  for  cases  of  emergency  to  be  impeded 
by  attention  to  cases  of  chronic  social  inadequacy.  Persons  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  will  be  accepted  as  clients  during  genuine  crisis,  and  then  other 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  their  long-term  care. 

The  Befrienders 

In  order  to  offer  this  service,  the  Distress  Centre  has  enlisted  volun¬ 
teers  who  are  able  to  serve  a  turn  on  telephone  watch,  and  able  to  give 
anything  between  one  and  ten  hours  each  week  to  face  to  face  befriending. 

Each  of  the  61  volunteers  who  make  up  the  group  has  been  screened 
in  two  interviews,  then  put  through  21  hours  of  training. 

More  than  half  of  those  hours  were  spent  in  “sensitivity  training.” 
One  volunteer,  at  one  end  of  the  phone,  would  play  out  the  role  of  a 
man  or  woman  crushed  with  problems.  At  the  other  end  another  volun¬ 
teer  would  counsel  the  would-be  suicide.  Other  volunteers  listened  to  the 
two-way  conversation  through  an  amplifier,  then  all  chipped  in  with  their 
comments. 
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The  volunteers  were  also  given  a  session  on  “coping  with  sexual  and 
marital  problems.”  Anyone  counselling  a  person  threatening  suicide,  says 
Director  Todd,  must  be  utterly  unshockable.  The  session  was  planned  to 
make  sure  that  the  prudish  overcame  this  or  dropped  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  volunteers’  instructions  even  state:  “An  obscene  telephone 
call  is  a  cty  for  help.  Let  the  client  make  it.  Remember  that  he  has  every 
right  to  have  sexual  needs  even  if  this  is  the  only  way  he  can  express 
them.  Be  glad  that  he  has  called  us.” 

Volunteers  are  trained  and  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  qualified,  full-time  Director,  Rev.  Andrew  Todd,  with  three 
years  experience  as  leader  of  a  Samaritan  branch  in  Leicester,  Britain 
(one  of  the  busiest  branches  in  the  U.K.  with  170  members).  It  is  his 
1  esponsibility  to  select,  train,  direct,  support  and  safeguard  the  volunteers 
in  all  aspects  of  their  work. 

As  the  clients  will  mostly  be  in  a  very  distressed  state  and  sometimes 
suicidal,  volunteers  must  be  people  who  will  not  get  agitated  themselves, 
or  do  or  say  anything  to  make  matters  worse,  or  fail  to  be  there  when 
needed.  They  are  mature  and  compassionate,  waste  no  time  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  but  concentrate  on  “where  do  we  go  from  here?”  and  never 
be  censorious  or  disapproving.  They  must  be  tolerant  enough  to  help 
people  in  the  way  they  want  to  be  helped  instead  of  trying  to  convert 
them.  They  must  have  no  axe  to  grind  at  all.  They  come  from  all  kinds 
of  social,  cultural,  economic,  religious  and  racial  backgrounds,  and  mix 
easily  with  each  other. 

They  are  not,  of  course,  without  personal  problems  of  their  own,  but 
they  will  be  aware  of  these,  have  them  under  control,  and  not  project 
them  on  to  the  clients. 

They  are  not  usually  pillars  of  the  Church  or  of  Society,  ivithout 
whom  some  organizations  might  fall  down.  These  are  splendid  people, 
but  the  natural  befriender  tends  to  be  less  of  an  organizer  or  persuader 
and  less  committee-minded. 

They  are  people  who  deeply  care,  sometimes  gentle  and  devout  and 
loyal  supporters,  sometimes  passiojiately  unconventional.  Merely  being 
with  them  makes  you  feel  better.  In  most  congregations  and  social  groups, 
they  are  hardly  ever  used.  These  are  the  people  the  Distress  Centre  wants. 

For  further  information,  contact 

REV.  ANDREW  TODD,  DISTRESS  CENTRE 
10  Trinity  Sq.,  Toronto 


DESPAIR,  LONELINESS,  SUICIDE? 

CALL  366-1121  (TORONTO) 

When  you  need  a  sympathetic  friend 

The  Samaritans  at  the  Distress  Centre 

will  be  glad  to  listen  and  help  you  find  a  way  out.  They  offer 
their  friendship,  free  of  charge,  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  in  complete 
confidence.  You  don’t  even  have  to  give  your  name. 
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8.  Community  Ministry  —  Davenport  Church 

Rev.  W.  R.  Fritz,  Toronto ,  Ontario. 

What  we  conceive  to  be  the  Church’s  purpose  determines  its  visible 
nature  and  character. 

If  we  visualize  the  Church’s  purpose  to  minister  only  to  its  own 
membership,  then  its  organization  is  so  directed.  All  its  activities  will  be 
oriented  toward  serving  its  constituency.  Through  his  teaching,  preaching 
and  visiting  activities  the  Pastor  will  see  himself  as  responsible  chiefly  for 
the  care  of  his  people— members  of  the  Church.  However,  if  we  visualize 
the  Church  as  a  gathering  of  Christians  who  meet  to  prepare  themselves 
for  Christ’s  ministry  in  the  world,  then  the  structures  of  this  gathering 
will  contrast  radically  with  the  first. 

It  is  my  contention  that  in  the  past  the  Church  has  been  content  to 
shape  its  ministry  in  terms  of  gathering  together  a  membership  and  that 
alone.  Without  exception  this  has  been  the  primary  aim  of  every  local 
parish.  Building  programmes  have  been  inspired  by  this  concept.  The 
successful  ministry  has  been  assessed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  a 
parish  has  on  its  rolls.  Since  the  18th  Century  there  has  been  an  emphasis 
on  mission.  Yet  mission  is  conceived  in  terms  of  the  foreign  or  far  away 
service  of  the  Church.  Local  congregations  do  not  conceive  mission  as  the 
very  life  and  essence  of  the  Church.  Even  today,  with  all  the  talk  and 
discussion  on  the  Church  as  mission,  congregations  still  spend  their  budget 
largely  on  themselves;  very  little  is  seriously  designated  for  others. 

The  Church  in  her  present  form  is  being  judged  by  her  Lord.  Her 
leadership  is  seething  with  uncertainty  as  she  struggles  to  find  herself  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  Whereas  the  Church  was  at  one  time  the  centre 
of  the  community,  she  is  no  longer  this.  Increasingly,  local  parishes  are 
becoming  spiritual  ghettos  severed  from  any  serious  community  involve¬ 
ment.  This  is  increasingly  true  of  inner  city  churches.  Few  can  claim  to 
serve  or  represent  the  communities  in  which  their  buildings  are  located, 
and  if  the  suburban  Church  does  not  re-evaluate  its  sense  of  purpose,  they 
too  are  destined  for  the  same  fate. 

Because  the  Church  has  conceived  herself  as  an  organization  serving 
its  own  members,  its  own  ministry  has  been  disastrously  crippled.  Con¬ 
gregations  hire  a  Pastor  to  serve  them,  and  because  the  Pastor  is  busy 
serving  his  people,  he  never  carries  out  his  true  calling-that  he  should  be 
training  and  releasing  the  laity  for  their  ministry.  Most  lay  Christians, 
therefore,  have  no  ministry  to  offer.  Persons  who  have  sat  under  the 
pulpit’s  shadoio  for  a  lifetime  are  yet  creeping  and  not  walking  in  the 
faith. 

As  Gibson  Winter  writes:  “Pastors  confront  this  poverty  of  Christian 
understanding  at  every  hospital  bed  and  during  almost  every  bereavement. 
Those  who  have  devoted  time  and  energy  to  religious  activity,  and  this 
applies  to  pastors  as  well  as  laity,  discover  in  the  crisis  of  sickness  and 
bereavement  that  there  is  no  discernible  relation  between  the  Gospel  and 
their  predicament.  The  Gospel  has  not  penetrated  the  world  of  science 
and  nature  in  which  their  lives  are  being  lived.  The  Gospel  is  not  really 
integral  to  the  technological  world  by  which  their  lives  have  been  con¬ 
ditioned.  The  religious  life  of  the  churches  has  been  a  kind  of  make- 
believe  in  which  a  traditional  piety  and  traditional  forms  of  worship  and 
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preaching  seemed  to  give  security  and  sanction.  In  the  moment  of  crisis, 
the  gap  between  the  world  in  which  they  were  really  living  and  the 
religious  institution  opened  into  a  yawning  chasm.  The  meaning  of 
prayer,  the  character  of  death,  the  reality  of  sin  and  the  truth  of  redemp¬ 
tion  somehow  escaped  them,  even  though  they  had  given  outward 
acknowledgement  to  the  traditional  piety.  The  profound  guilt  over  broken 
relationships  in  work,  perfidy  in  their  personal  history  and  adultery  in 
their  ideal  marriages  remained  outside  the  purview  of  this  piety.  In  the 
crisis  of  sickness,  unemployment  or  bereavement,  these  betrayals  and 
perfidies  flood  upon  the  person,  revealing  the  emptiness  of  the  traditional 
religious  practice.” 

A  necessary  ingredient  to  growth  is  exercise.  The  Church  has  not 
permitted  its  laity  to  exercise  its  faith  with  any  degree  of  maturity.  We 
have  gathered  people,  we  say,  to  prepare  them  for  heaven,  but  we  have 
forgotten  that  the  New  Society  which  Jesus  inaugurated  is  now  and  here 
as  well. 

Should  we  then  discard  all  the  inherited  church  apparatus?  By  no 
means,  but  we  must  take  the  hard,  treacherous  and  risky  road  of  change. 
Our  Churches  must  be  accountable  to  the  New  Testament  vision  of 
mission.  There  are  some  structures  that  cannot  or  will  not  be  changed; 
these  must  be  bypassed  or  jettisoned.  Other  structures  need  re-definition 
and  renewal.  All  this  must  be  carried  out  in  terms  of  the  New  Testament 
understanding  of  mission. 

In  small  ways,  ice  are  beginning  with  the  Davenport  Church  to  take 
seriously  our  responsibilities  for  mission.  Already  a  re-de  fined  character 
to  this  Church  is  taking  shape. 

1.  We  are  plachig  more  emphasis  on  going  into  the  community.  We 
are  striving  to  meet  people  where  they  are,  and  through  this  meeting  of 
persons,  ive  are  trying  to  share  an  understanding  of  God’s  intentions  for 
us. 

2.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  son.  The  implication 
of  this  statement  for  us  is  that  we  must  work  to  know  and  understand  the 
total  needs  of  our  community. 

3.  To  embrace  the  incarnation  means  much  more  than  “the  word 
was  made  flesh.”  The  word  is  being  made  flesh  through  us.  For  the 
Church,  as  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  all  that  Christ  has  to  offer  as  his  body. 

4.  The  Church  must  still  gather  for  the  Apostles  teaching,  the  break- 
ing  of  bread  and  the  fellowship,  but  the  gathering  in  the  context  of 
mission  will  have  a  re  defined  purpose.  The  Church  is  now  in  the  serious 
business  of  training  all  its  professing  members  for  the  work  of  ministry. 

The  Summer  Ministry 

To  guide  the  Church  into  this  work;  To  develop  meaningful  activities 
with  children  and  youth;  and  to  meet  the  immediate  summer  needs  of 
people  were  the  basic  aims  of  Summer  at  Davenport  ’67,  implemented  by 
workers  from  the  denominational  youth  office  and  the  local  community. 

Resource  persons  such  as  the  probation  officer,  a  neighbouring 
detached  worker,  the  public  health  nurse,  two  local  residents  and  the 
former  Davenport  Community  Worker  gave  much  needed  background 
information  and  insight  to  our  staff.  The  team  visited  several  industries 
in  the  area  to  gain  insight  into  man’s  bread-winning  environment. 
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The  Summer  Stuff  was  billeted  in  local  community  homes.  Gathered 
during  the  noon  hour  at  the  Church,  the  group  ate  lunch  together  and 
shared  their  observations.  Each  morning  the  staff  met  for  a  brief  devo¬ 
tional  and  a  study  directed  by  our  student  Pastor,  using  the  two  resource 
books,  Dolan:  The  Big  Change,  Williams:  Where  in  the  World?  Every 
Friday  a  table  fellowship  was  held.  During  the  meal  the  words  of  Christ 
with  his  disciples  in  the  Upper  Room  were  read  as  we  ate  and  drank  and 
gave  thanks  together. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  WORK 

1.  Children’s  Library 

1,500  volumes  of  children’s  books  were  made  available  to  community 
children  5-14  years  of  age.  Children  were  encouraged  to  keep  active  their 
reading  skills,  and  many  found  that  reading  is  fun.  A  staff  of  community 
ladies  maintained  the  library,  with  resource  persons  acting  as  story  tellers 
and  song  leaders.  The  Summer  Staff  assisteci  in  welcoming  the  children, 
reading  with  them  and  encouraging  them  to  develop  their  reading  skills. 

2.  The  Street  Corner  School 

We  know  this  is  a  venture  charged  with  promise.  It  was  one  of  our 
finest  examples  of  outreach.  Our  workers  went  to  pre-selected  areas  where 
children  normally  met  for  play.  The  workers  joined  with  the  children  in 
their  activities.  The  word  was  “travel  light”,  hence  little  equipment  was 
initially  taken.  Over  a  varying  period  of  time,  the  workers  gained  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  the  children.  The  worker  attempted  to  utilize 
whatever  activity  the  children  were  engaged  in  as  a  topic  for  conversation 
and  involvement.  Gradually  the  children  would  request  the  worker  to 
teach  them  songs  or  tell  them  stories  or  lead  them  in  games.  It  was  here 
that  the  workers  felt  a  definite  sense  of  involvement  with  the  children, 
their  interests  and  in  some  instances,  their  living.  One  worker  was  led  by 
the  child  into  the  home,  where  a  real  opportunity  for  working  with  the 
family  presented  itself.  It  was  learned  that  the  smaller  the  children’s 
group  the  better.  When  the  group  reached  over  fifteen  to  twenty  children, 
much  of  the  personal  sense  of  meeting  was  lost.  The  Street  School  promises 
to  be  an  effective  form  of  community  children’s  work  for  future  summers. 

3.  Community  Concerts 

Community  Concerts  were  held  every  Sunday  evening  in  the  Memorial 
Park.  W e  are  encouraged  by  the  generosity  of  professional  performers 
who  gave  their  time  freely  to  our  cause.  Mr.  Bob  Schroeder,  a  local 
community  person,  assumed  direction  for  the  concerts  which  attempt  to 
bring  people  out  of  their  homes  with  the  children  to  sit  together  and 
enjoy  excellent  professional  entertainment  as  well  as  local  talent. 

Since  this  is  a  community  in  the  whirlwind  of  rapid  social  change,  it 
is  our  hope  that  our  New  Canadian  neighbours  might  especially  feel  a 
warm  welcome  in  this  informal  atmosphere. 

4.  Survey 

Our  Student  Pastor  directed  two  survey  operations-south  Davenport 
and  east  Junction.  Information  on  families,  their  concerns  and  community 
concerns  were  collected.  During  the  coming  winter  months,  many  families 
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will  be  revisited  to  establish  further  contact  in  community  work.  Although 
we  are  not  yet  carrying  it  out  inefficiently,  our  concern  is  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  persons  in  the  community  and  so  work  with  them  for  a 
more  truly  human  neighbourhood. 

5.  Pelham  Park  Housing  Project 

On-the-site  visits,  consultations  with  Pastors  in  like  projects,  and 
interviews  with  officials  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation,  as  well  as 
sociological  research,  were  all  undertaken,  in  an  attempt  to  define  the 
Church  s  most  sensible  role  in  the  Public  Housing  Project.  When  the 
project  opens  shortly,  the  area  Churches  ought  to  be  prepared  intelligently 
with  a  concept  of  ministry  which  will  aid  the  some  1,000  new  neighbours 
in  the  town  houses  and  apartments. 

In  addition,  an  extensive  youth  ministry  was  conducted  through  a 
Drop-In  Centre  and  detached  workers. 

The  Future 

This  Church  in  1968  will  celebrate  its  150th  Anniversary.  A  contagious 
feeling  is  spreading  through  the  congregation  that  this  celebration  will 
mark  not  a  looking  back  to  the  good  and  glorious  past,  but  a  looking 
forward  to  the  ministry  and  mission  which  our  Lord  is  continually  setting 
before  us. 

During  the  coming  winter  months,  our  full  time  staff  and  laity  will 
continue  to  develop  some  avenues  discovered  this  summer  through  the 
survey,  in  such  endeavours  as: 

—Day  Care  Centre 

—Group  Home  for  Youth 

—Senior  Citizens  daily  drop  in 

—Community  work  in  Pelham  Park 

—Mission  to  Industry. 

Conclusion 

We  dare  call  our  concept  of  ministry  at  Davenport  “New”  because  it 
is  grounded  solidly  in  a  New  Testament  understanding  of  the  Church. 
God  is  active  in  the  world.  He  continually  goes  before  his  Church  leading 
it  into  new  avenues.  The  Church  has  a  tendency  to  settle  dozen  and  thank 
its  Lord  for  past  happenings,  but  he  urges  us  into  present  responsibilities. 
As  we  strive  to  serve  the  present,  change  is  involved.  Risk  and  controversy 
are  the  result.  Yet  we  experience  the  authenticity  of  Christ’s  words:  “Who¬ 
ever  loses  his  life  will  find  new  life.”  These  zvords  need  to  be  heard  by 
today’s  Church. 


9.  Rural  Evangelism  in  an  Age  of  Technology 

Rev.  Lester  M.  Settle,  Masstown,  Nova  Scotia. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  technology  with  its  scientific  discover¬ 
ies  and  mechanical  inventions  is  capable  of  producing  extraordinary 
effects  on  individuals  and  communities,  effects  that  are  both  good  and  bad. 
Until  recently  it  was  generally  accepted  that  technology,  with  its  emphasis 
upon  the  mastery  of  the  world  of  nature,  was  altogether  good  and  desir¬ 
able.  Now  it  is  recognized  that  technology  by  itself  does  not  bring  about 
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human  well-being.  Indeed,  as  Lewis  Mumford  observes,  "never  before 
was  man  so  free  from  nature’s  restrictions,  but  never  before  was  he  more 
the  victim  of  his  own  failure  to  develop  .  .  .  his  own  specifically  human 
traits!’’. 

The  impact  of  the  technological  revolution  on  rural  life  has  been 
very  great,  perhaps  greater  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  implications  and 
effects  than  upon  any  other  segment  of  society.  Urbanization  and  secular¬ 
ization  have  accompanied  the  technological  revolution;  indeed,  the  former 
have  been  aided  and  made  more  swiftly  possible  by  the  latter. 

One  can  produce  a  long  list  of  adjustments  that  become  necessary  in 
rural  life  because  of  these  swift  technological  changes.  Adjustments  in 
the  rural  labor  force,  in  rural  health  and  education,  in  rural  housing,  in 
rural  family  life,  in  the  ownership  and  stewardship  of  farm  land,  in  the 
rural  economy  with  greater  emphasis  upon  capital  requirements  and  price 
support  subsidies.  Adjustments  in  rural  migration  and  mobility,  in  rural 
political  influence,  in  rural  poverty,  in  values,  in  social  problems  such  as 
crime  and  delinquency,  in  rural  governments  and  institutions. 

All  of  these  changes  affect  very  seriously  the  people  who  live  in  rural 
society;  these  affected  people  must  continue  to  be  the  concern  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  ministry  and  mission.  Studies  reveal  that  in 
Canada  at  the  present  time  approximately  500,000  rural  families  live  on 
an  annual  income  under  $3,000.00.  This  represents  42  percent  of  the  total 
rural  population.  More  than  65  percent  of  rural  males  have  only  ele¬ 
mentary  school  education  or  less.  The  Atlantic  Region  of  Canada,  where 
I  live  and  work,  has  a  very  high  proportion  of  these  people.  The 
mechanization  and  application  of  scientific  techniques  in  the  primary 
industries  of  farming,  fishing  and  forestry  upon  which  so  many  of  the 
Atlantic  rural  people  depend,  together  with  changes  in  the  patterns  of 
consumption,  have  completely  altered  the  economic  position  of  these 
people  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  society.  In  1958,  31  percent  of  the  off- 
farm  income  of  farmers  in  the  Atlantic  Region  was  redived  from  Govern¬ 
ment  pensions  ancl  allowances. 

Atlantic  rural  Canada  has  a  surplus  of  unskilled,  untrained  and 
undereducated  labour  force,  many  of  them  lacking  motivation  and  aspira¬ 
tion  for  self-improvement.  They  are  “misfits”  in  this  technological  age. 
Nor  do  we  have  the  facilities  or  staff  to  re-train  these  people  if  they  could 
be  motivated.  In  1965,  there  were  in  Nova  Scotia  alone  260,000  between 
18  and  45  years  (out  of  a  total  population  of  772,000)  who  needed  voca¬ 
tional  training.  At  that  time  there'was  only  space  to  train  8,000.  A  whole 
generation  of  youth  has  been  turned  out  of  our  rural  high  schools  with 
less  than  matriculation  for  university,  vocational  or  technical  schools, 
who  will  be  compelled  to  compete  in  the  urban  labour  market  against 
more  highly  trained  and  educated  urban  youth.  These  rural  youth  are 
forced  into  low-status  jobs  at  loiv  income. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  these  small  rural  neighbourhoods,  with  their 
big  social  and  economic  problems,  is  the  rural  church.  In  many  neighbour¬ 
hoods  it  is  the  only  visible  and  functioning  institution  left  and  in  many 
more  it  is  the  only  “hope”  for  the  restoration  of  human  dignity  and  worth; 
the  only  hope  for  bringing  about  of  a  meaningful  sense  of  community.  In 
this  situation,  as  always,  the  task  of  the  Church  is  to  fulfill  its  "mission”— 
to  be  the  bearer  of  the  good  news  of  God  ’  to  the  people  who  are 
depressed,  deluded  and  dejected.  The  Church’s  mission  in  the  rural  setting 
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can  be  ^  a  genuine  mission  of  evangelism— “the  fields  are  white  unto 
harvest”,  to  use  a  good  rural  biblical  phrase! 

It  will  be  the  methods  and  the  structures  to  be  used  that  will  call 
forth  the  best  within  the  church  in  order  to  successfully  fulfill  that  mission. 
Technology  has  greatly  altered  the  “field”  of  operation  for  evangelism  in 
rural  society.  1  he  old  concept  of  “community”  under  which  many  of  our 
tural  churches  were  organized  no  longer  exist;  they  are  mere  neighbour¬ 
hoods  within  a  larger  community.  The  old  cherished  differences  in  people 
in  terms  of  ethnic  origin  and  custom,  which  brought  to  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  a  multiplicity  of  denominations,  no  longer  exist;  the  old  sense 
of  economic  and  vocational  independence,  which  made  the  family  unity 
self-sufficient,  no  longer  exists. 

In  short,  technology  and  its  effects  have  so  altered  rural  life  that  the 
old  social  and  economic,  the  old  church  and  community,  structures  have 
become  largely  dysfunctional. 

So  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  its  function  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  nurture  and  outreach”  (or  mission) .  Nurture  includes  all 
those  things  which  the  Church  does  to  deepen,  strengthen,  preserve  and 
perpetuate  its  fellowship.  Such  things  as  worship,  fellowship,  education, 
administration,  physical  plant  and  stewardship.  But  the  Church  dare  not 
stop  with  nurture,  to  do  so  turns  the  Church  into  a  “mutual  admiration 
society  .  Outreach  or  evangelism  is  necessary.  Evangelism  involves  min¬ 
istering  to  people  in  such  a  way  that  the  good  news  of  God’s  redeeming 
love  gets  through  to  them  so  that  they  find  something  new  and  thrilling 
in  life  and  in  God. 

The  rural  church,  I  believe,  has  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  its 
mission  to  the  “in-church”  group.  Rural  preaching,  and  the  nurturing  of 
those  brought  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  has  been  carried  on 
successfully  and  effectively  over  the  past  few  decades. 

Research  shows  that  the  rural  churches  have  actually  been  more 
effective  in  membership  growth  and  in  recruiting  and  providing  leaders 
than  churches  in  the  large  population  areas.  (See:  The  Changing  Church 
in  Canada  by  Stewart  Crysdale.) 

It  is  in  the  area  of  outreach  or  evangelism  to  the  unchurched  that 
the  rural  church  has  more  seriously  failed  and,  paradoxically,  technology 
can  be  blamed  for  part  of  the  failure  as  ivell  as  being  the  hope  for  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  Church’s  mission  to  evangelize.  Technology  has,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  contributed  toward  the  formation  of  a  new  community,  with 
a  different  social,  economic,  cultural  and  religious  outlook  and  need.  It 
also  becomes  the  one  means  within  this  new  community  whereby  the 
“good  news”  can  be  communicated  and  realized,  for  technology  makes 
possible  communication  in  new  and  convincing  ways. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  the  rural  church  needs  to  re-examine  its 
“mission”  in  the  community.  The  local  congregation  or  “parish”  of  the 
rural  church  has  been  affected  by  changes  in  society  which  have  altered 
greatly  the  sense  of  community. 

The  parish  system  which  the  Church  uses  today  arose  in  the  Middle 
Ages  when  life  was  rather  static  and  settled  in  small  independent,  self- 
sufficient  communities— a  system  which  has  lasted  for  a  thousand  years.  But 
now  that  system  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  kind  of  communities  that 
exist. 
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Technology  has  been  accompanied  by  urbanization  and  secularization 
of  rural  society.  Too  often  the  Church  remains  in  the  neighbourhood 
waiting  and  expecting  people  to  serve  the  church,  waiting  for  them  to 
“come”  to  the  church  for  worship,  instruction  and  fellowship.  In  the 
process  of  secularization  and  urbanization,  many  have  lost  their  incen¬ 
tive  to  “come”.  They  will  need  to  be  motivated  and  convinced  of  the 
power  and  worth  of  God’s  love,  and  the  worth  of  Christian  fellowship. 
The  process  of  change  has  left  large  numbers  of  rural  people  poor  and 
disadvantaged  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  society.  These  rural  poor 
do  not  feel  at  home  or  at  ease  in  a  church  that  aspires  more  and  more 
to  a  “middle  class”  type  of  organization— so  these  poor  do  not  come.  The 
rural  church  must  rediscover  the  humble  task  of  “going”  to  the  people— 
of  meeting  them  where  they  are  and  in  whatsoever  state  they  are— to 
share  with  them  the  “good  news”  of  God’s  love  that  will  be  understand¬ 
able,  acceptable  and  lead  to  commitment. 

I  submit  that  the  rural  church  will  never  adequately  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  its  outreach  mission  until  it  re-examines  and  re-structures  its 
parish  system  and  its  professional  and  lay  manpower.  The  Church’s  insti¬ 
tutional  structure  and  the  employment  of  its  manpower  should  always 
be  in  response  to  the  emerging  shape  that  society  is  experiencing,  so  that 
its  changeless  message  of  God’s  redemptive  activity  can  be  related  to  a 
changing  milieu.  Existing  status-quo  structures  are  expendable  and  have 
a  built-in  obsolescence  in  a  rapidly  changing  society  like  that  of  rural 
society  of  today.  The  shape  of  the  Church  should  be  determined  by  the 
shape  of  society  and  its  needs  if  the  Church  is  to  act  responsibly  and 
functionally  with  regard  to  its  essential  mission. 

The  programme  of  evangelism  to  the  unchurched  and  unreached  in 
rural  communities  will  require  a  “company  of  committed”  who  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  drawn  from  the  church  group  in  the  community.  These  will 
have  to  be  organized,  instructed  and  commissioned  to  go  out  to  penetrate 
society  with  genuine  love  and  concern  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Some  of  the 
former  methods  of  evangelism  will  be  found  still  valid  for  this  task,  such 
things  as  visitation  evangelism,  preaching  missions,  evangelism  through 
small  fellowship  groups,  etc. 

New  approaches  of  evangelism  will  also  be  useful  in  reaching  the  un¬ 
churched  and  uncommitted  in  rural  communities.  Approaches  that  are 
based  upon  personal  relationships  and  confrontations  and  that  grow  out 
of  sincere  interest  in  the  person  or  persons  rather  than  relationships  for 
the  purpose  of  building  larger  congregations,  increasing  membership  or 
stewardship  roles.  The  main  responsibility  for  this  new  approach  to 
evangelism  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  of  the  Church. 

In  order  to  properly  engage  in  this  program  of  evangelism,  new 
parish  structures  will  have  to  be  established.  Because  the  rural  community 
is  no  longer  confined  or  limited  to  the  single  neighbourhood  or  two  that 
most  of  our  parishes  now  embrace.  They  are  much  larger  in  size  and 
influence,  and  to  meet  the  wider  needs  and  challenges  of  this  larger  parish, 
a  more  specialized  staff  will  be  necessary  within  the  parish— a  staff  that  will 
have  the  skills  and  tools  of  modern  technology  available  to  it. 

r^ie  Larger  Parish  concept  with  a  team  ministry  approach  may  pro¬ 
vide  one  practical  answer  to  the  need  for  new  parish  structure.  The 
concept  is  for  the  town  church  or  larger  trade  centre  to  serve  all  the 
people  within  the  geographic  region  (what  the  Methodist  V.S.A.  Church 
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calls  the  Town  and  Country  community)  by  use  of  a  specialized  parish 
staff.  The  town  and  country  community  wherein  people  inter-act  and 
inter-relate  through  trade  and  services,  social  life,  education,  etc.  becomes 
the  basis  for  parish  organization.  All  of  the  churches  in  the  area  join 
together  in  a  working  agreement  and  administer  this  programme  through 
a  larger  parish  council  which  selects  staff  and  sets  goals  and  programmes 
for  the  whole  parish. 

The  larger  parish  becomes  a  significant  and  useful  basis  for  the 
evangelistic  outreach  of  the  rural  church,  it  brings  to  bear  the  resources 
of  the  whole  region,  and  gives  opportunity  for  total  community  planning 
and  outreach.  With  a  specialized  staff  working  in  a  team  relationship 
more  effective  organization  and  programming  can  be  realized,  staff  mem¬ 
bers  provide  support  and  built-in  evaluation  for  each  other  and  the  total 
programme.  Financial  resources  make  possible  the  use  of  modern  means 
of  communication  and  outreach  not  feasible  under  the  smaller  parish 
unit. 

Under  this  larger  parish  organization  family  and  personal  evangelism 
may  be  carried  out.  The  staff  of  the  parish  may  include  a  person  skilled 
in  counselling  and  inter-personal  relations.  Studies  show  that  rural  youth 
in  particular  need  a  great  deal  of  guidance  and  counsel  in  the  choice  of 
careers  and  preparation  for  vocation.  Studies  also  reveal  a  serious  break¬ 
down  in  the  traditional  rural  family  and  a  high  degree  of  marital  dis¬ 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  rural  women.  The  needs  of  the  large  number 
per  capita  of  persons  over  65  years  who  feel  threatened  and  forsaken  by 
changes  in  traditional  community  life  should  also  be  met. 

Visitation  evangelism  becomes  a  possible  and  practical  form  of  out¬ 
reach  still  valid  for  rural  communities.  Rural  people  respond  well  to 
face-to-face  encounters.  The  nature  of  intimacy  and  personal  relationships 
in  rural  communities  is  such  that  all  the  residents  are  known  by  each 
other,  together  with  their  church  activity  or  lack  of  activity.  The  un¬ 
churched  are  readily  detected. 

The  larger  parish  can  become  the  proper  community  area  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  social  needs  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  youth.  Rockwell 
Smith,  in  his  teachings  on  rural  church  programme,  makes  the  point  that 
part  of  the  function  of  the  Church  is  to  aid  youth  in  the  process  of 
socialization— by  providing  facilities,  fellowship  and  recreational  groups 
where  youth  meet  each  other  and  find  suitable  mates  for  marriage.  A  good 
social  and  recreational  fellowship  programme  will  draw  many  of  the 
unchurched  youth  into  the  stream  of  Christian  influence  and  fellowship. 
A  pastor  in  Lone  Rock,  Wisconsin,  was  able  to  draw  denominations 
together  in  providing  a  community  recreation  center  for  rural  youth— a 
center  that  is  comparable  to  the  coffee  house  concept.  Approximately 
150-175  youth  use  this  facility  weekly  and  the  youth  have  been  led  to  the 
point  where  they  are  themselves  considering  other  needs  in  the  community 
and  how  they  could  help  meet  these  needs,  such  as  a  library  and  an  area 
for  reading. 

The  larger  parish  also  gives  the  Church  a  proper  base  for  evangelism 
through  social  action.  The  idea  of  “servanthood”  of  the  Church  is  in¬ 
volved  in  this  approach  of  outreach.  Social  service  or  action  is  one  of 
the  essential  tasks  of  the  Church— it  is  the  practical  expression  of  evan¬ 
gelism  or  outreach.  The  larger  rural  community  of  today  presents  many 
opportunities  for  service  and  social  action.  In  every  province  of  Canada 
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the  rural  church  can  significantly  relate  to  the  work  of  rural  development 
—a  government-sponsored  and  financed  programme  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
newing  and  revitalizing  rural  communities.  The  rural  church,  through  its 
members  and  leaders,  needs  to  be  deeply  involved  in  this  programme  if 
the  Church  is  really  serious  about  being  the  “servant”  of  the  community. 
Such  things  as  poverty,  housing,  education,  employment  opportunities, 
community  organization  and  new  form  of  rural  government  come  under 
the  scope  of  rural  development.  It  is  a  programme  dedicated  to  the  fidl 
development  of  the  human  and  physical  resources  of  a  rural  region.  It  is 
a  “grass-roots”  movement  dependent  upon  local  community  initiative  and 
leadership.  In  most  rural  communities  the  bulk  of  community  leadership 
and  initiators  is  already  tied  up  within  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church— 
so  the  Church  has  a  stewardship  of  responsibility  to  fulfill. 

When  the  Church  begins  to  meet  realistically  the  personal,  social, 
cultural,  recreational,  economic  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
community,  it  is  then  making  a  “lively”  witness  to  the  concern  and  com¬ 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  women  in  terms  of  the 
total  person— it  is  then  that  the  Church  becomes  the  bearer  of  “good  news” 
of  God’s  love  and  concern.  It  takes  committed  persons  and  proper  struc¬ 
tures  to  make  this  type  of  outreach  possible.  The  rural  church  has  too 
long  been  bogged  down  with  inadequate  parish  structures  and  ineffective 
manpower— horse  and  buggy  structures  and  approaches  to  service  and 
evangelism  in  an  age  of  mechanical  technology  that  permits  instant 
communication  and  swift  transportation. 

One  further  word  needs  to  be  added  to  this  matter  of  rural  evangel¬ 
ism  in  this  age  of  technology,  and  that  is,  the  outreach  of  the  rural  church 
must  face  realistically  the  need  for  grassroots  ecumenicity.  No  single 
denominational  approach  to  evangelism  or  parish  structure  will  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  of  this  age.  Larger  rural 
communities,  larger  school  districts  and  larger  trade  centers  bring  about 
gi eater  interaction  of  people  from  different  ethnic  and  denominational 
backgrounds  which  has  caused  denominational  distinctiveness  to  disappear. 
This,  coupled  with  the  depopulation  of  many  rural  communities  which  has 
left  them  over-churched,  makes  ecumenicity  a  necessity  to  survival  if  the 
church  is  to  be  The  Church  in  the  community.  The  need  for  renewal  in 
mission  and  ministry  in  the  rural  community  is  now  more  widely  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  that  can  only  be  adequately  planned  and  implemented 
through  ecumenical  effort. 

Canada  has  a  lot  of  progress  to  make  in  this  matter  of  community 
or  grassroots  ecumenicity.  Noivhere  is  the  need  greater  than  in  our  over- 
churched  rural  communities  where  we  have  too  many  small  struggling 
congregations  with  frustrated  pastors  duplicating  and  “triplicating”  ’then- 
work  and  that  of  their  fellow  pastors  before  small  handfuls  of  people 
who  could  easily  be  housed  in  one  building,  and  who  meet  together  in 
the  community  for  everything  except  Christian  fellozvship  and  nurture- 
those  whom  society  has  joined  together,  let  not  the  church  put  asunder!”. 
Ecumenicity  in  Canada,  so  far,  has  been  largely  confined  to  zvhat  one 
critic  calls  “pedestal  ecumenicity” -it  must  be  brought  dozen  to  the  main 
stream  of  church  life  and  work-the  local  community.  The  time  has  long 
since  passed  in  Canada  when  we  must  take  steps  to  form  ecumenical 
councils  that  zvill  deal  zuith  the  problem  of  over-churched  communities 
with  understaffed  denominations, 
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Evangelism  is  still  a  program  of  practical  necessity  for  the  rural 
church,  but  it  needs  to  be  a  program  geared  to  and  adequate  for  the  kind 
of  community  that  actually  exists  today  in  rural  Canada.  If  the  rural 
church  fails  in  its  outreach  program,  the  price  to  be  paid  in  terms  of 
judgment  and  wasted  human  lives  may  be  more  than  we  can,  or  care  to, 
imagine. 


10.  The  Church  of  Tomorrow 

Rev.  W.  Clair  Woodbury 
Memorial  University ,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 

The  Church’s  Purpose 

The  Ontario  pavilion  at  EXPO  had  a  song  which  became  one  of  the 
hits  of  the  fair— A  Place  to  Stand  and  a  Place  to  Grow.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  summary  of  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  church  than  this  song 
title:  to  give  people  a  place  to  stand  and  a  place  to  grow  in  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  God  and  their  fellow  men. 

We  all  need  a  place  to  stand  when  life  is  trying  to  knock  us  down. 
The  church  has  traditionally  been  that  place,  a  “refuge  in  the  time  of 
storm.”  Certainly  this  makes  tire  church  a  crutch,  but  a  crutch  is  a  very 
good  thing— if  you  have  a  broken  leg  that  needs  time  to  heal. 

Just  as  the  crutch  is  an  instrument  which  encourages  the  growth  of 
healthy  limbs,  so  must  the  church  encourage  the  growth  of  healthy 
relationships. 

The  basic  human  need  for  security  and  growth  has  always  been  great. 
Events  of  the  twentieth  century  have,  if  anything,  made  it  greater.  More 
and  more  families  are  becoming  capable  of  financing  an  expensive  move. 
Businesses  are  moving  their  employees  to  give  them  experience.  A  move 
up  to  a  better  job  now  means  more  often  than  not  a  move  to  a  new  city 
or  perhaps  even  a  new  province.  For  a  family  severed  from  friends  and 
familiar  surroundings,  the  basic  requirements  for  a  place  where  they  have 
standing  becomes  a  crucial  crying  need. 

Departments  of  religion  are  being  started  by  most  universities.  The 
Faith  at  Work  movement  with  its  emphasis  on  small  study  groups  is 
flourishing.  Paperback  editions  of  the  new  theology  and  contemporary 
translations  of  the  Bible  increasingly  find  themselves  on  the  best  seller  list. 
The  longing  for  growth  is  obvious.  Can  the  organized  church  meet  this 
need? 

Organizational  Structure 

The  first  word  you  hear  from  God,  says  Paul  Tillich,  is  the  simple 
message  “You  are  accepted.”  It  should  be  the  first  word  a  newcomer  hears 
from  the  church. 

To  make  this  possible,  the  basic  unit  of  tomorrow’s  church  will  have 
a  membership  of  between  25  and  50  people.  It  will  be  more  like  a  large 
family  than  a  small  congregation,  and  will  welcome  new  members  into  a 
fellowship  rather  than  invite  them  to  join  an  organization.  It  will  be  a 
place  to  stand. 
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It  will  be  a  place  to  grow.  Thinking  about  the  church  of  tomorrow? 
Take  five  minutes  to  present  your  idea  and  we’ll  talk  about  it.  Feeling 
pushed?  Sit  back  and  let  the  rich  liturgy  of  the  communion  service  wash 
over  you.  A  personal  problem?  You’re  among  friends.  A  young  group? 
Some  good  solid  Bible  study  needed.  An  older  group?  Something  a  bit 
more  social  would  be  in  order.  Lunch  together  to  finish  off  with  perhaps 
a  bit  of  singing  and  a  prayer. 

It  will  stand  for  something,  each  unit  having  a  specific  responsibility. 
One  might  choose  the  Christian  education  of  children,  another  day  care 
work  in  the  community,  or  the  performance  of  Christian  music  or  the 
training  of  speakers  or  the  operation  of  a  coffee  house  for  young  people. 

Jesus  ministry  was  divided  between  teaching  his  followers  and  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  people.  The  church  of  tomorrow  will  be  no  different.  Some 
of  today’s  large  churches  will  continue  to  be  used,  but  the  trend  will  be 
toward  multi-purpose  buildings  which  quickly  convert  from  a  theatre  or 
hall  during  the  week  to  a  sanctuary  on  Sunday.  The  music  will  be 
of  the  highest  quality.  The  scripture  and  prayer  will  be  carefully  re¬ 
hearsed,  the  timing  tight.  1  he  preaching  will  be  relevant,  powerful  and 
polished.  It  will  reach  people. 

This  will  be  accomplished  through  the  training  of  speaking  specialists, 
through  the  employment  of  accomplished  musicians.  As  many  people  will 
be  involved  in  the  worship  service  of  tomorrow  as  are  now  involved  in 
the  production  of  a  polished  play  in  a  legitimate  theatre.  They  will  be 
members  of  a  small  unit  church’  which  has  chosen  the  provision  of 
community  worship  as  their  Christian  function. 

Several  of  the  small  “unit  churches”  together  with  a  community 
worship  center  will  constitute  a  parish.  While  the  unit  churches  would 
each  perform  a  specific  function,  the  parish  would  seek  to  serve  the  whole 
population  in  a  particular  area.  One  parish  for  each  5,000  population 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  trends  today. 

The  key  to  all  this  is  the  Parish  Headquarters.  Policy  would  be  set 
at  this  level  by  a  board  of  representatives  elected  from  each  unit  church. 
It  would  be  supervised  by  a  small  cabinet”  in  which  each  member  was 
responsible  for  a  specific  function  of  the  church.  It  would  be  carried  out 
by  the  unit  churches  and  a  parish  staff  of  trained  personnel  working 
together.  Some  of  the  staff  would  have  the  theological  training  of  today’s 
minister,  but  others  would  be  specialists  in  education,  communication, 
administration  and  counselling. 

Physical  Structure 

Some  unit  churches  will  meet  in  homes,  especially  those  which  function 
mainly  as  study  groups.  The  problem  is  size.  The  average  home  iust 
cannot  accommodate  the  ideal  number  of  50  people  that  constitute  a 
congregation.  Any  buildings  would  be  small,  and  suited  to  their  location 
and  function.  The  unit  church  in  a  suburb  might  be  designed  as  a  youth 
center.  The  one  downtown  would  be  a  neighbourhood  house  during  the 
week.  The  congregation  which  had  chosen  education  as  its  function 
might  meet  in  a  home  and  make  use  of  a  school,  or  have  a  small  building 
with  classes  for  different  age  groups  at  different  times.  Counselling  min¬ 
istries  would  operate  out  of  offices  in  the  shopping  centers,  the  main 
streets,  and  the  public  buildings  where  the  people  are. 

A  closer  look  at  a  unit  church  which  has  chosen  to  be  a  neighbour- 
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hood  center  will  demonstrate  the  new  nature  of  the  church  of  tomorrow. 
Central  to  its  life  will  be  the  coffee  house.  Fair  sized,  equipped  with  tables, 
it  will  serve  as  a  gathering  place  for  mothers  in  the  morning,  a  club  for 
teenagers  after  four,  a  coffee  shop  for  couples  to  meet  in  the  evening.  Off 
one  side  might  be  a  nursery  school,  off  the  other  a  small  chapel  whose 
chancel  can  be  moved  into  the  coffee  room  for  the  unit  church  gathering 
on  Sunday. 

In  the  basement,  club  rooms  for  youth  groups  like  Scouts  or  C.G.I.T. 
with  a  central  hall  for  games  and  common  use.  If  this  is  an  isolated 
neighbourhood,  a  ground  floor  or  stores  and  offices  would  make  this  a 
true  center  of  community  activity  and  help  pay  the  mortgage. 

The  church  of  tomorrow  will  be  a  fellowship  which  stands  for  Christ 
and  grows  more  like  Him.  It  will  be  a  fellowship  which  accepts  people 
just  as  they  stand,  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  grow  toward  the 
Christian  standard. 


1 1,  The  Ministry  of  Tomorrow 

Rev.  W.  Clair  Woodbury 
Memorial  University,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 

The  City  Team 

The  church  of  tomorrow  will  be  as  different  from  the  mono-minister 
structure  of  today  as  the  consolidated  school  is  from  the  one-roomed 
wonder  in  which  my  mother  taught.  Eight  grades  in  one  room  have  gone 
because  one  teacher  cannot  cover  that  many  subjects,  cannot  switch  gears 
from  grade  8  to  grade  1  without  losing  contact  either  with  the  pupils  or 
with  her  senses.  Neither  can  a  minister  maintain  contact  with  parishioners 
from  8  months  to  80  years  of  age  without  grating  his  gears. 

The  minister  of  tomorrow  will  specialize  in  a  particular  age  group. 
With  members  of  his  group,  however,  he  will  be  concerned  (as  ministers 
have  always  been)  with  the  total  needs  of  the  whole  man. 

His  group  specialization  will  be  complemented  by  a  functional 
specialization.  It  might  be  any  of  the  traditional  functions  of  preacher, 
pastor,  priest,  teacher,  organizer,  administrator.  Some  specialities  like 
education  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  younger  age  group.  The  organizer  is 
generally  in  contact  with  the  young  couples  who  staff  the  church  pro¬ 
grammes,  attend  the  study  groups.  The  administrator  is  more  in  touch 
with  the  middle  age  policy  setting  bracket  within  the  congregation.  For 
others  with  pastoral,  priestly  or  preaching  functions  the  group  specializa¬ 
tion  is  more  arbitrary,  but  just  as  necessary.  The  overall  effect  will  be 
better  working  conditions,  shorter  hours,  more  shared  responsibility  and 
clearer  lines  of  authority. 

Most  mono-minister  churches  are  one-age-bracket  churches.  The  min¬ 
ister  may  have  the  best  intentions,  but  his  effectiveness  is  usually  limited 
to  one  band  of  the  age  spectrum.  The  same  applies  to  that  other  myth, 
the  multi-class  church.  “Everyone  welcome”  it  says  outside.  But  we  all 
know  how  to  read  those  signs.  They  generally  mean  middle  class  only. 
A  stone  structure  is  all  right  for  the  higher  economic  bracket  family, 
especially  if  it  has  spires.  “Jesus  Saves”  in  neon  lights  is,  of  course, 
beneath  the  dignity  of  most  suburbanites. 
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The  minister  sets  the  tone  for  the  whole  congregation.  That  is  a 
fact  of  church  life.  A  two-minister  church  can  mean  a  two  age-bracket 
church,  a  two  theology  church  and  perhaps  even  a  two  class  church  if  the 
senior  minister  is  secure  enough  to  let  his  associate  loose.  A  multi-minister 
church  with  a  good  administration  is  the  multi-ministration  church,  the 
church  of  tomorrow. 


The  Isolated  Ministry 

d  he  minister  isolated  in  the  country  has  three  major  problems,  one  in 
common  with  the  minister  serving  a  city  church  by  himself,  two  that  are 
peculiar  to  his  situation. 

In  common  with  many  of  today’s  city  ministers  is  his  mono-minister- 
osis.  He  is  one  minister  with  the  whole  age  spread  to  serve.  In  most  cases, 
however,  he  does  not  have  the  multi-class  neighbourhood  to  contend  with. 
I  he  isolated  or  rural  community  is  by  far  and  large  a  one-class  society. 
1  here  may  be  one  or  two  management  families,  and  a  few  welfare  families. 
But  these  tend  to  be  already  integrated  into  the  community  life. 

This  minister  zvill  most  likely  be  a  working  man.  Day  to  day  labour 
in  the  community  luill  integrate  him  into  the  social  structure  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  People  can  come  to  know  him  and  learn  by  his  example  as  much 
as  by  his  preaching  just  who  is  involved  in  the  Christian  life.  He  must 
either  be  of  the  same  class  as  the  people,  or  adopt  their  class  standard. 
The  latter  is  very  difficult  for  the  man  and  very  trying  for  his  wife.  The 
former  is  to  be  preferred. 

A  revised  educational  standard  for  the  ministry  is  implied.  The 
isolated  minister  needs  to  know  more  sociology  than  theology,  and  need 
not  have  the  same  formal  education  as  someone  in,  say,  a  university 
church. 

A  revised  attitude  toward  a  minister’s  education  is  implied.  Theo¬ 
logical  education  today  is  concentrated  on  turning  out  middle  class  min¬ 
isters.  The  lay  supply  who  does  have  contact  with  the  people  has  only 
minimal  status  among  his  clerical  brethren  as  a  kind  of  stop  gap  last 
resort.  This  must  change. 

Less  education  means,  of  course,  more  assistance  is  required.  This  is 
the  practice  in  industry.  An  efficient  church  can  provide  no  less.  One 
full-time  supervisor  for  every  five  working  men  in  the  field  should  be 
about  right.  Working  at  their  secular  jobs  during  the  week,  the  men  on 
the  spot  know  the  people  and  their  needs.  For  problems  outside  their 
area  of  competence  or  requiring  more  time  than  they  have  available,  they 
can  call  for  outside  help. 

Assistance  in  the  form  of  competent  supervision  will  also  solve  the 
rural  minister’s  number  two  problem,  his  isolation  from  the  stimulation 
provided  by  one’s  fellow  workers.  Working  as  a  team,  the  supervisor  and 
his  five  men  can  help  each  other.  The  supervisor  has  time  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  men  have  access  to  his  findings. 

The  third  problem  is  dear  to  any  minister’s  heart,  although  modesty 
generally  makes  him  loathe  to  admit  it:  payment  and  promotion.  It  is  a 
fact  of  economics  that  the  community  pays  its  professionals  a  salary  some¬ 
where  between  what  it  thinks  the  job  is  worth  and  what  it  thinks  it  can 
get  away  with.  The  ministry  has  traditionally  received  a  low  rating  on 
both  counts,  especially  in  rural  areas. 
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The  isolated  minister  of  tomorrow  will  be  paid  out  of  a  salary  pool 
contributed  to  by  the  local  churches  according  to  their  ability  and  the 
church  at  large  according  to  the  need.  He  will  be  paid  according  to  his 
ability  as  a  minister  and  not  according  to  his  success  as  a  fund  raiser. 
Regular  salary  increments  will  reward  length  of  service,  financial  incentives 
encourage  further  education. 

Some  men  are  gifted  in  the  area  of  a  rural  ministry.  They  should  not 
be  forced  to  move  to  a  city  church  in  order  to  gain  the  “promotion” 
needed  to  maintain  their  standing  in  the  eyes  of  fellow  clergy  or  the 
salary  required  to  maintain  a  growing  family.  An  “order”  of  men  in 
isolated  ministries  with  its  own  built  in  system  of  mutual  assistance  and 
promotion  is  the  answer. 

The  “Separated  Brethren” 

Across  the  country,  what  are  in  effect  “clerical  orders”  are  growing  in 
many  fields.  One  group  are  the  hospital  chaplains,  another  the  prison 
chaplains,  yet  another  the  university  chaplains.  Groups  of  ministers  work 
under  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Alcoholic  Research  Foundation.  Univer¬ 
sity  teachers,  either  in  seminaries  or  departments  of  religion,  receive  their 
promotions,  accrue  their  salary  increments,  and  achieve  their  sense  of 
satisfaction  within  their  own  circle.  Overseas  missions  departments  have 
used  this  system  for  years. 

The  ministry  of  the  future  will  develop  more  and  more  along  these 
lines.  Presbyteries  and  synods  will  decline  in  importance  as  vertical  lines 
of  responsibility  develop  outside  their  sphere  of  influence.  At  the  same 
time,  local  associations  of  clergy  will  increase  in  importance  as  the  forum 
for  dealing  with  problems  peculiar  to  their  area. 


12.  The  Church  and  the  Prod  of  Theatre 

Rev.  Gordon  Parker 

National  Director,  Religion  and  Theatre  Council 

“Modern  life  imperatively  forces  the  author  into  combat;  if,  instead 
of  retiring  into  the  consolation  of  his  faith,  the  Christian  author  brings 
his  faith  into  the  present  conflict  of  values,  then  his  metaphysics  may, 
indeed,  make  a  creative  contribution  to  man’s  agonizing  strife  in  an  age 
which  is  so  fraught  with  paradox  and  tension.” 

(David  Luytens,  Tulane  Drama  Reviezu) 

The  playwright  who  chooses  to  write  plays  which,  in  any  profound 
way,  have  religious  significance  .  .  .  must  be  in  the  heart  of  our  contem¬ 
porary  conflict.  Some  playwrights  are  speaking.  Some  churches  are 
listening— and  becoming  involved  in  the  meeting  between  religion  and 
theatre. 

There  are  malpractitioners.  Christian  drama,  religious  drama,  religious 
theatre— call  it  what  you  will— carries  with  it  a  heritage  of  ineffective, 
sometimes  dangerously  inept  theatre  and  theology.  Amazingly,  theatre  of 
the  “commercial”  variety  is  still  viewed  with  suspicion  by  some  church 
people— especially  when  it  is  brought  close  to  or  into  the  church.  But 
there  is  a  significant  number  of  people  who  respond  favorably,  at  times 
enthusiastically,  to  the  lively  art  of  the  theatre. 
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Witness— the  Religion  and  Theatre  Council— a  Canadian  organization 
dedicated  to  this  encounter  in  communication.  The  RTC  is  “an  autono¬ 
mous  theatre  organization  serving  all  religious  bodies  and  other  interested 
groups  and  individuals  ...  to  explore  and  foster  as  a  religious  experience." 

Define  "religion"  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  intent  is  to  reach  and 
to  stimulate  man  at  the  most  profound  levels  of  his  existence.  And  the 
theatre  can  catch  him  there— can  “prod  him  to  probe.”  Theatre  can  open 
our  eyes  and  our  minds  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  men.  The  RTC 
seeks  to  be  one  of  the  eye-opening  and  mind-prying  instruments. 

By  far  the  greatest  response  to  RTC  programmes  comes  from  the 
United  Church.  The  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  commissioning  through  the  RTC)  Hilda  Powicke’s  play  Coffee 
House— for  a  series  of  Planning  Fellowships  on  the  “new"  evangelism. 
A  relevant,  contemporary  piece  of  writing,  Coffee  House  made  a  signifi¬ 
cant  impact  at  the  fellowships  and  has  subsequently  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  primer  for  discussion. 

Cantata  for  Derelicts — the  United  Church’s  Centenary  Play — was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  RTC.  Since  its  premiere  at  the  1966  General  Council,  it 
has  been  widely  performed  in  Canada-and  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  Council  was  formed  in  1954  and  has  grown  steadily — with  a 
membership  right  across  Canada  (as  well  as  in  the  U.S.A.  and  overseas) 
and  a  varied  programme  of  workshops,  seminars,  lectures,  a  library  of 
plays,  advice  on  play  selection  and  production,  an  acting  arm— the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pilgrims,  a  summer  barn  theatre  in  the  Caledon  Hills  just  outside 
Toronto  (Hayloft  Theatre)  and  Number  Eleven— the  location  of  the  RTC 
offices  and  library  in  downtown  Toronto — and  the  beginning  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  theatre. 


In  all  these  things,  the  emphasis  is  on  theatre  of  significance,  whether 
it  be  a  chancel  play  such  as  Philip  Turner’s  Christ  in  the  Concrete 
City  or  a  slice  of  “commercial”  theatre  such  as  Edward  Albee’s  The 
Zoo  Story.  There  is  a  real  danger  among  some  in  the  field  of 
religious  theatre  to  focus  exclusively  on  overtly  religious  material— those 
plays  which  speak  out  of  and  to  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  in¬ 
language  and  the  inner  workings  of  the  church  structure.  But  there 
is  much  more  to  the  religion-theatre  relationship  than  this.  Wherever 
theatre  reveals,  wherever  it  speaks  to  our  human  condition — that  is  where 
it  can  be  relevant. 

This  precludes  ecclesiastical  navel-gazing. 

And  that  is  part  of  the  educational  change  of  the  Religion  and 
Theatre  Council-to  unmask  people-to  open  them  up  to  life-which  is 
the  task  of  the  church. 

The  partnership  of  church  and  theatre  has  been  an  uneasy  one  at 
After  fourteen  years,  the  RTC  remains  financially  precarious. 
And  this  is  not  likely  to  change  for  the  better  while  the  RTC  is  an  “inter¬ 
denominational”  organization.  Still-response  to  RTC  programmes  and 
services  prospers.  The  need  is  there-to  be  served. 

If  you  are  interested  in  and  concerned  about  the  existence  of  the 
religion-theatre  relationship-write  to  the  National  Director  Religion 
and  Theatre  Council,  11  Trinity  Square,  Toronto  1,  Ontario  Or  tele¬ 
phone  364-3188. 
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(3)  A  PILGRIM  THEOLOGY 


1 '  The  Evangel  of  Joy 

Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart 
Toronto,  Out. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Evangelism  in  the  New  Testament,  or  at 
any  rate  there  is  Evangelism  starting  in  three  places. 

First  of  all,  there  is  Evangelism  that  starts  right  inside  a  man  and 
gives  him  such  a  new  picture  of  himself  that  it  fairly  explodes  within 
him  and  he  becomes  something  quite  different  from  what  he  was  before. 
That  was  what  happened  to  Zacchaeus,  the  little  man  who  was  up  a  tree— 
a  miserable  snivelling  little  character  by  all  accounts  until  Christ  came 
along  and  looked  at  him  and  said,  “Come  on  down  for  I  must  stay  at 
your  house  today.”  I  have  a  feeling  the  man  grew  about  six  inches  on  the 
way  down^  the  tree  and  when  he  got  to  the  bottom  could  not  contain 
himself.  “If  I  have  defrauded  anyone  of  anything,”  he  said,  “I  will 
restore  it  four  times  over”  and  “the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor.” 
Something  had  exploded  inside  Zacchaeus.  He  had  a  new  vision  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  his  place  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  Evangelism  in  the  New  Testament  that 
starts  in  a  fellowship  which  draws  a  man  out  to  become,  in  that  felloiv- 
ship,  something  that  he  never  was  alone. 

I  think  that  is  what  happened  to  the  disciples,  is  it  not?  They  were 
a  motley  crew  when  taken  one  at  a  time,  but  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ 
they  were  drawn  out  to  become  what  they  each  became  and  acquired  a 
new  vision  of  something  called  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  kind  of  great 
fellowship  in  which  life  was  altogether  different  than  they  had  known  it 
to  be,  in  which  all  the  old  drives  to  status  and  power  and  position  and 
possession  became  lost  in  the  new  drive  to  be  Christ  to  one  another  so 
that  they  became  changed  men.  Even  Judas  felt  the  pull  of  that  fellow¬ 
ship  and  ran  away  from  it.  And  perhaps  even  he  did  not  succeed.  There 
is  a  story  about  Judas.  It  tells  how  Judas  after  his  suicide  was  sent 
wandering  through  the  centuries  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  until  at 
last  at  the  end  of  the  ages  he  came  upon  a  place  where  he  saw  a  far 
distant  light  and  groping  his  way  toward  it  he  came  upon  Christ  and  the 
eleven  gathered  once  again  as  at  the  last  supper  and  Christ  said  to  him, 
“Come  in  Judas,  we  were  waiting  for  you.  We  could  not  begin  until  you 
were  here.”  It  is  a  myth,  of  course,  that  story.  But  it  is  a  myth  with  the 
evangel  in  it. 

There  is  a  third  form  of  Evangelism  in  the  Nezv  Testament  that 
starts  on  the  mountain-top  and  overwhelms  a  man  idth  the  glory  of  a 
vision  which  he  cannot  describe. 

Peter  and  James  and  John  knew  about  that  on  the  Mount  of  Trans¬ 
figuration  when  suddenly  they  knew  Christ  glorified  and  caught  a  vision 
which  soared  beyond  their  understanding,  yet  which  gave  meaning  to 
everything  that  had  gone  before.  Paul  knew  that  Evangel  when  he  spoke 
on  one  occasion  of  being  a  man  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body 
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he  knew  not,  but  who  had  heard  things  which  could  not  be  spoken.  The 
Christians  in  the  days  of  persecution  knew  that  Evangel  when  they  wrote 
books  like  Revelation  with  its  tremendous  pictures  of  the  God  who  makes 
“all  things  new’’  and  prepares  a  heavenly  city  which  can  be  described 
only  in  analogy  but  wherein  is  victory  and  peace. 

In  our  days,  of  course,  we  tend  to  stress  the  second  starting  place  for 
Evangelism  and  to  put  all  our  emphasis  on  the  Evangelism  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship,  an  Evangelism  which  draws  men  out  to  knowledge  of  one  another 
in  relationship  and  so  to  the  glory  of  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and 
of  God.  But  one  cannot  divide  the  three  Evangels  really  and  our  attempts 
to  do  so  are  one  reason  for  the  inadequacies  of  the  fellowships  we  create. 
Without  the  insight  and  power  of  the  mountain-top  experience  and  with¬ 
out  an  inner  revolution  among  the  members,  our  fellowships  very  easily 
narrow  down  to  being  cosy  little  middle-class  in-groups  with  no  evangel 
at  all.  The  fellowship  of  the  Evangel  must  be  a  fellowship  drunk  with 
the  vision  of  the  mountain-top  and  I  wonder  sometimes  if  it  is  the  lack  of 
that  drunkenness  in  the  Church  which  turns  our  young  folk  to  seeking 
visions  somewhere  else,  in  the  utopias  of  fanaticism  or  even  in  the  hallu¬ 
cinations  of  psychogenic  drugs.  And  the  fellowship  of  the  Evangel  must 
be  a  fellowship  of  those  who  have  been  blown  apart  by  a  transformation 
of  themselves.  They  must  be  those  who  cannot  abide  what  they  might 
have  been,  or  be  content  with  what  they  are,  for  the  glory  of  what 
Christ  has  shown  them  that  they  are  to  him  and  ought  to  be  to  others. 

The  task  of  Evangelism  in  the  20th  Century  as  I  see  it  is  to  find  the 
ivay  of  proclaiming  the  Evangel  from  all  the  three  starting  points  I  have 
mentioned  and  proclaiming  it  intelligibly,  but  how? 

There  are  three  paradoxes  which  contain  within  themselves  some 
keys  to  what  ice  are  called  to  do.  We  are  called,  first  of  all  to  a  faithful 
agnosticism. 

We  must  be  faithful  in  our  forthright  commitment  to  the  God  of 
goodness  and  to  his  victory  in  Christ.  But  we  must  be  agnostic  toward 
every  human  definition  of  God  and  toward  every  human  structure  and 
programme.  And  these  are  not  contraries.  Our  Evangel,  indeed,  is  in 
the  discovery,  or  rather  the  revelation  in  Christ,  that  the  two  belong 
together.  It  is  our  commitment  to  God  in  Christ  which  makes  us  free 
to  be  agnostic  and  it  is  our  agnosticism  to  all  else  that  permits  us  to  be 
committed  to  him. 

Secondly,  we  are  called  to  the  paradox  of  an  articulate  lingualalia. 
We  must  be  articulate  in  all  the  dialects  and  jargons  of  the  modern  world. 
W e  must  speak  clearly  and  intelligibly  and  concretely  about  specific  issues. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  speak  not  merely  analytically  and  rationally 
but  prophetically,  with  the  power  of  an  emotion  born  of  a  vision  which 
we  cannot  bottle  up.  We  must  be  those  who  dream  dreams  and  who  there¬ 
fore  prophesy  of  imminent  glories  and  also  of  judgment,  not  tomorrow 
but  now. 

Finally,  we  are  called  to  the  paradox  of  responsible  carelessness.  We 
must  be  responsible  at  once  to  God  and  to  the  needs  of  man  and  of 
creation  and  we  must  therefore  act  as  well  as  speak  about  the  issues  of 
today-about  hunger  and  about  peace  and  about  freedom  and,  perhaps 
most  of  all,  about  the  meaningfulness  of  life  and  the  making  of  that 
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possible  But  we  must  be  careless  also,  in  the  mood  of  Christ’s  statement 
about  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  I  am  a  little  uneasy  how 
qumkly  we  point  out  that  the  Greek  probably  meant  “take  no  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow.”  I  suspect  that  quickness  reflects  our  all  too 
obvious  carefulness.  Yet  Christ  lived  a  life  of  an  abandoned  carelessness 
rejoicing  in  the  goodness  of  God  His  Father  who  asked  nothing  more 
than  His  love  and  the  obedience  which  flows  from  it.  Perhaps  it  is  our 
loss  of  carelessness  and  abandon  that  tempts  the  world  into  hippydom 
to  recover  it. 

A  faithful  agnosticism,  an  articulate  lingualalia,  a  responsible  care¬ 
lessness— I  have  been  writing  more  about  moods  than  about  theology.  Yet 
1  wonder  if  the  Evangel  is  not  perhaps  first  of  all  a  matter  of  mood. 
Marshall  McLuhan  said  that,  “The  medium  is  the  message.”  I  am  not 
sure  of  that,  but  I  sometimes  think  the  mood  may  well  be  the  message, 
at  least  lor  Churchmen,  for  it  is  our  mood  that  goes  abroad  and  out 
shouts  all  our  theologies.  The  old  nonsense  of  “Pippa  Passes”  about  God 
eing  in  His  Heaven  and  all  right  with  the  world,  is  rubbish,  of  course, 
but  there  is  a  Christian  mood  of  joy  which  is  far  better.  It  might  be 
phrased,  I  think,  as  the  knowledge  that  God’s  in  His  Heaven  and  all 
will  be  right  with  the  world  if  we  are  faithful,  and  with  every  other 
world,  for  we  have  seen  Him  in  His  power  within  and  among  us  and 
in  His  glory  beyond  and  in  that  we  rejoice  and  of  that  we  tell  the 
world.  How  we  do  it  technically,  by  mass  meetings,  TV,  community 
de\elopment  programmes  or  over  the  back  fence  matters  very  little  really 
and  methods  will  have  to  be  different  in  every  setting.  But  whatever  we 
do  we  must  respect  both  sides  of  the  paradoxes  we  have  been  considering. 
Commitment,  profession  and  responsibility,  these  are  all  part  of  the 
Chiistian  experience.  But  so  also  are  freedom,  rejoicing  and  abandon. 
And  either  group  of  virtues  without  the  other  is  less  than  Christian  In 
all  that  we  do  we  must  keep  them  together.  When  we  do  we  shall  get  our 
mood  right  and  it  be  a  mood  of  joy  whatever  the  world  may  say  and 
even  whatever  the  church  statistics  say. 

Victor  Frank l  in  his  book  “The  Doctor  and  the  Soul”  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tion  betzeeen  “joy”  and  “pleasure”.  “Pleasure”  is  a  static  zeord  about  one’s 
state  of  feeling  and  implies  a  relaxation  of  tension,  but  “joy”  is  a  dynamic 
word  with  a  purposive  reference  to  it.  It  is  a  word  quite  compatible  ivith 
tension  and  usually  involving  it.  It  is  the  mood  of  one  whose  life  has 
meaning,  who  is  becoming  what  he  is  not  yet  and  working  for  that  which 
does  not  yet  exist.  It  is  the  word  for  those  ivho  live  by  faith  not  seeking 
to  resolve  the  paradoxes  of  life  but  to  live  at  the  heart  of  them,  committed 
yet  fi  ee,  objective  yet  prophetic,  responsible  yet  without  care.  It  is  a  word 
we  should  know  better.  And  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  evangelism.  After  all, 
joy  is  zvhat  Zacchaeus  knew  when  he  came  dozen  the  tree.  It  is  what  the 
disciples  knew  in  their  fellozeship  with  Christ,  and  it  is  what  Peter,  James 
and  John  and  innumerable  others  have  knozen  on  the  mountain-top. 

_  Evangelism  is  the  communication  of  the  joy  we  have  known  in  Christ, 
beginning  in  the  heart,  in  the  fellowship  or  on  the  mountain-top  but 
always  embracing  all  three.  And  the  Evangel  is  such  joy  in  Christ  as 
evokes  men’s  entire  commitment  as  it  sets  men  free  utterly.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  such  joy  as  calls  men  to  all  the  consequent  glad  paradoxes  of 
experiences  which  follow  from  that  fundamental  one. 
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2.  The  Tightrope 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Logan 
Tilbury ,  Out. 

This  life— this  life  in  Christ— 

This  spine-tingling  adventure, 

This  chilling,  but  alluring,  step  away  from  habit. 

I  take  the  first  step. 

During  its  excitement  and  challenge, 

But  innocent  of  the  peril  that  awaits 
Out  there,  in  the  dark. 

Now,  the  second  step;  the  third  step; 

Still,  the  heart  beats  high;  exhilarated  nerves  force  control. 
The  taut  rope  swings  a  little  more  freely. 

The  feel  of  safety,  easily  regained,  is  still  somewhere 
Just  behind  me. 

I  am  conquering  the  danger,  for  my  Lord  Christ’s  sake! 
Hallelujah! 

The  wind  is  rising. 

The  city  lights  twinkle  appallingly  far  down  below. 

The  stars  gleam  cold  and  distant  above. 

LookI  The  rope  swings  more  and  more  wildly! 

Gusting  wind  tears  at  my  ears,  my  clutching  fingers, 

At  my  cramped  and  crouching  legs! 

Now  I  cannot  turn  back! 

I  cannot  even  go  on! 

O  Christ!  My  Lord!  Where  are  you? 

I  never  thought  it  would  end  like  this! 

Help  me! 

I’ll  not  just  crumble,  though. 

For  Christ’s  sake.  I’ll  stride. 

Arms  outflung,  to  my  destruction. 

No  last  whimper— but  a  shout  of  wild  exultation! 
Hallelujah! 

This  air  is  solid! 

This  path  leads  onward,  not  down! 

This  leaping  stride  is  carrying  me  further  outward. 

My  wide-stretched  arms  are  lifted  by  unseen  hands. 

My  abandoned  feet  are  placed  firmly  on  an  unseen  way 
That  goes  the  way  of  the  tightrope— 

Far  out  over  the  unknowing  lights  of  the  world. 

Far  out  beneath  the  mysterious  lights  of  the  heavens. 
Wherever  my  Lord  Christ  is  taking  me. 

Hallelujah! 
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3.  A  Meditation  About  Theology  Communication 
and  the  Mass  Media 


Rev.  Albert  H.  van  den  Heuvel 
Director,  Department  of  Communication  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Geneva 


n£ZEnRetu'  ALbert  VaH  d,e,n  Heuvel  reters  to  a  group  of  older  theologians 
(Kail  Barth,  Roger  Mehl,  H.  Kraemer)  who  waxed  eloquent  about 
communications  as  a  concept  but  who  were  very  suspicious  and  critical  of 
the  mass  media  themselves.  Such  negativism  makes  a  constructive  theolog¬ 
ical  approach  to  the  media  almost  impossible.  The  author  then  goes  on 
to  describe  a  group  of  younger  theologians  who  make  the  use  of  the  mass 
media  part  of  their  lives.  J.R.H. 


Concern  for  the  Media 


But  there  is  another  group  of  theologians  who  do  not  start  so  much 
irom  the  concern  for  the  concept  of  communication,  but  see  the  incisive 
role  the  media  are  playing  in  our  society  and  start  from  there.  They 
start  from  there  as  theologians,  however,  who  know  that  their  call  is  to 
proclaim  the  skandalon  of  the  Gospel.  We  may  call  them  the  media- 
theologians.  They  are  mainly  younger  men,  for  whom  the  media  have 
already  become  extensions  of  their  very  being. 

The  media  for  them  are  something  inside  their  own  life,  the  absence 
of  which  they  can  hardly  imagine.  They  have  not  only  absorbed  the 
technique  of  talking,  reading,  typing  and  cabling,  they  also  live  in  a  very 
real  sense  with  the  radio  and  the  TV.  And  since  theology  is,  in  the  words 
of  Buber,  a  commentary  on  life,  their  approach  to  the  media  is  different. 

They  are  first  of  all  excited  about  the  media!  They  like  them  for 
their  ability  to  leave  things  unfinished,  inviting  man  to  search  for  the  full 
picture  himself  A  They  experience  the  imagery  and  the  new  symbolism 
of  the  media  as  a  positive  counterbalance  for  an  all  too  verbal  culture. 
They  need  the  media  to  receive  the  flood  of  data  which  our  time  makes 
available.  They  like  the  cool  contact  with  the  radio  and  the  TV  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  both  involved  and  detached.  They  like 
the  discontinuity  the  media  represent,  because  they  recognize  this  as  a 
dimension  of  their  times.  They  see  clearly  what  terrific  chances  the  media 
offer,  and  although  they  also  see  the  possible  dangers  which  such  powers 
bring  with  them,  the  positive  side  of  their  evaluation  outweighs  the  nega¬ 
tive  one  as  much  as  the  deductive  theologians  seem  to  experience  the 
opposite.  The  positive  potential  of  the  media  lies  not  only  in  their  use 
as  vehicles  for  the  Gospel-though  that  also-but  first  of  all  in  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  well-being  of  man  and  the  humanisation  of  society. 

They  experience  this  contribution  in  many  aspects  of  the  media. 

(a)  The  media  have  a  tremendous  democratic  potential.  They  extend  the 
same  culture  and  the  same  knowledge  to  all  people.  The  media  do 
not  consciously  establish  an  £lite,  but  make  cultural  events,  tradition¬ 
ally  the  prerogative  of  the  higher  classes,  available  to  all.  Although 
the  socialist  states  have  gone  much  further  than  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries  in  making  classical  music  and  theatre,  ballet  and  movies  available 
to  the  whole  community,  the  media  cannot  but  democratise  the  access 
to  culture  and  knowledge  in  every  type  of  society. 
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(b)  The  media  have  a  tremendously  positive  role  to  play  in  the  fight 
against  the  nationalistic  fragmentation  of  mankind.  In  politics  and 
economics,  in  the  questions  of  peace  and  world  understanding, 
nationalism  is  quickly  becoming  the  decisive  threat.  With  the  future 
of  the  communication  techniques,  universal  communication  will  be¬ 
come  a  fact.  There  is  therefore  a  terrific  catholic  or  universal  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  media,  as  they  have  already  demonstrated  during  the 
Olympic  Games,  the  urbi  et  orbi  ceremonies,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Kennedy,  etc. 

(c)  The  media  have  a  tremendous  personal  appeal.  This  is  especially  true 
of  TV,  but  also  of  the  radio.  Political  and  cultural  leaders,  once  re¬ 
mote  personalities,  visit  us  in  our  homes  and  address  us  personally. 
Scientists,  committed  to  peace  and  social  justice,  enter  our  privacy  and 
demand  our  personal  choice  for  or  against  their  proposals.  War 
reportages  transport  us  right  into  the  firing  line.  Through  the  media 
we  are  not  only  informed  but  personally  involved  and  physically 
present. 

(d)  The  media  are  a  real  contribution  to  the  growth  of  man  toward  adult¬ 
hood.  In  Europe  the  TV  and  the  radio  do  more  for  adult  education 
(and  the  education  of  my  children)  than  any  other  agent  I  know. 
Sometimes  one  thinks  that  the  school  has  become  the  place  where 
the  media  are  interpreted  rather  than  the  other  way  round.  The 
media  show  people  what  man  can  do  himself  (and  what  he  therefore 
need  not  ask  God  to  perform)— an  essential  element  in  growing  up. 
The  media  relativise  what  was  thought  to  be  absolute;  they  show  the 
pretences  of  mediocre  minds,  they  can  communicate  real  commitment 
to  events  and  causes;  they  allow  me  to  see  and  hear  people  I  could 
only  read  before.  They  make  me  a  partner  in  discussions  between 
the  great  minds  who  are  built  up  and  demythologised  before  my  eyes. 
I  have  been  able  to  guide  my  children  through  a  film  while  it  was 
shown  and  seen  them  understand  the  presuppositions  of  the  thing. 
I  have  wept  and  cursed  when  the  Gospel  was  prostituted  by  some 
bastardizing  preacher;  and  I  have  heard  saintly  men  restore  my  faith. 
You  may  think  that  this  is  sentimental;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
media,  more  than  any  other  agent,  have  made  me  the  secular  man 
of  faith  I  have  become. 

(e)  The  media  are  the  stable  factor  in  a  mobile  society.  They  have 
become  the  breviary  of  modern  man.  That  is  true  in  the  small 
dimensions  of  the  little  American  boy  who  is  totally  lost  in  Geneva, 
but  thanks  God  that  at  least  Flipper  and  Zorro  are  on  the  TV  there 
as  well.  It  is  true  for  the  professional  traveller  like  myself,  who  every 
night  can  buy  a  newspaper  somewhere,  hear  a  radio  or  see  a  TV 
news  programme  which  provides  the  badly  needed  continuity  with 
history. 

(f)  The  media,  finally,  are  a  reasonable  power  to  test  our  strength. 
Always  in  history  men  have  had  to  pay  a  price  for  what  gave  them 
power.  The  possession  of  the  axe  in  the  bush,  of  the  telephone  in  the 
village,  of  the  control  positions  in  politics  in  the  city,  of  atomic 
energy,  have  been  paid  for  with  an  increase  of  danger  and  therefore 
necessitated  an  increased  responsibility  and  discipline.  When  the 
price  was  not  paid,  the  community  suffered  disorder,  domination 
and  a  general  loss  of  well-being.  When  the  price  was  paid,  the  hu¬ 
manisation  of  society  was  enhanced.  Each  time,  man  produced 
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stronger  powers  to  make  them  serve  him.  That  is  the  process  by  which 
he  matures,  both  personally  and  collectively.  Every  time  he  found 
ways  to  wrest  himself  free  from  the  next  enslaving  power.  We  need 
to  stand  on  our  toes  and  wrestle  with  what  is  worth  wrestling  with. 
In  our  time,  the  media  provide  such  a  sparring  partner.  We  have 
to  be  cautious  with  them  lest  they  dominate  us.  They  try  to  seduce 
us,  they  try  to  dominate  us,  they  want  no  part  of  our  time  but  all 
our  time,  they  are  seductive  and  clever.  They  are  therefore  worth 
the  effort  of  a  discipline  to  live  with  them  and  keep  them  in  the 
pages,  the  waves  and  the  channels  in  which  they  come.  For  many 
of  us  that  is  their  greatest  and  most  enjoyable  function:  they  are  our 
match!  And  we  remember  from  the  New  Testament  that  only  he 
gets  the  crown  in  a  public  contest  who  enters  the  ring. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  that  the  theologians  ivho  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  media  do  not  just  accept  these  new  extensions  of  man, 
passively:  they  actually  like  them.  And  that  for  theological  reasons.  They 
recognize  in  the  promises  and  the  impact  of  the  media  signs  of  the  messi¬ 
anic  ministry,  which  the  risen  Lord  executes  in  their  midst  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  world. 

The  great  discovery  after  the  Second  World  War  was  that  the  his¬ 
torical  process  of  secularisation2  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  secularism, 
but  was  essentially  a  process  of  liberation  from  all  ‘isms’. 

The  best  thing  that  happened  to  us  was  that  we  heard  the  Bible 
say:  God  wills  man  to  live  a  secular  life  so  that  he  can  choose  for  or  against 
the  Gospel  and  can  commit  himself— or  not— to  the  biblical  hope  that  one 
day  the  farmers  will  write  the  name  of  Jahweh  on  the  bells  of  their 
horses  and  God  will  be  all  in  all  in  a  city  without  temples. 

The  process  of  man’s  coming  of  age,  that  is,  being  liberated  from  all 
metaphysical,  mysterious  and  scaring  ‘false  bottoms’  in  his  life  to  face 
the  frightening  freedom  of  an  adult  human  being,  is  theologically  not 
negative  but  positive.  It  reveals  God’s  confidence  in  us  that,  according 
to  his  promise,  he  entrusts  his  vineyard  to  us  ever  more  fully.  I  speak 
of  frightening  freedom,  because  it  also  gives  man  the  power  to  rebel 
against  God  without  any  fear. 

This  freedom  is  also  frightening  because  man  does  not  have  to  accept 
it.  The  prisoner  does  not  have  to  leave  the  prison  when  the  locks  of  his 
cell  are  broken.  He  is  free  to  stay  in  his  cell  and  behave  like  a  man  who 
could  not  leave.3  He  may  even  use  his  freedom  to  persuade  other  people, 
who  are  equally  free  to  go,  that  their  sad  state  is  permanent. 

These  are  all  the  hazards  of  real  freedom.  But  both  the  misuse  and 
the  refusal  of  freedom  do  not  take  away  our  gratitude  for  having  received 
it.  The  dangers  and  the  misuse  of  the  media  do  not  basically  frighten 
us.  They  even  delight  us  (!),  because  in  their  own  perverse  way^  they 
testify  to  our  freedom.  They  show  that  we  are  even  free  to  be  stupid 
and  sub-human  and  demonic. 

But  there  is  more.  The  media  shows  signs  of  messianic  quality  be¬ 
cause  they  help  to  demask  the  inefficiency  and  the  obnoxiousness  of  the 
denominational  structure  of  the  Church.  For  many  people  this  may  be 
hard  to  take,  but  the  experience  is  common:  our  denominational  identity 
is  not  respected  by  the  media.  All  clergymen  and  all  Christian  pro¬ 
grammes  look  pretty  much  the  same.  Moreover,  as  all  communicators 
can  tell  you,  the  reactions  to  the  programmes  have  no  denominational 
bias.  Confessional  protests  and  denominational  preferences  are  very 
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scarce  indeed.  This  phenomenon  now  includes  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  well.  Only  the  Christian  groups  which  are  outside  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  movement  are  easily  recognisable.  For  those  Churches  who  joined 
the  ecumenical  movement  the  media  acts  as  a  messenger  of  good  news: 
the  denominational  structure  of  the  Church,  deplored  by  all,  is  not  half 
as  strong  as  we  thought.  Not  only  do  the  walls  which  divide  us  not  reach 
to  heaven;  they  also  do  not  reach  the  mass  audience. 

Of  course,  this  will  also  frighten  some  denominations.  So  they  broad¬ 
cast  their  liturgies,  the  marks  of  their  separate  existence.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  use  of  public  media  for  the  intimate  celebration  of  Word  and 
sacraments  is  very  questionable.  Ten  tape-recorders  in  each  congregation 
with  a  visitation  scheme  would  be  more  merciful  and  fitting  both  to  our 
own  people  and  to  the  atheists.  And  yet  only  these  questionable  broad¬ 
casts  of  our  liturgical  uniqueness  will  uphold  our  denominationalism. 
Some  of  us,  who  live  in  our  denominations  under  protest,  are  delighted 
about  this;  for  others  it  is  a  matter  of  concern. 

But  one  thing  is  clear:  the  media  unmask  the  denominations  as  paper 
tigers  and  the  historical  confessional  character  of  the  Church  as  out  of 
date. 

Theological  Implications 

What,  now,  are  some  of  the  theological  implications  of  all  this?  We 
have  seen  how  the  reactions  of  different  theologians  vary.  We  have  also 
seen  that,  at  least  implicitly,  all  react.  I  will '  therefore  only  add  nine 
observations: 

1.  The  two  groups  of  theologians  need  each  other  badly.  The  deductive 
men  aie  in  danger  of  becoming  irrelevant  in  a  world  of  mass  com¬ 
munication;  the  inductive  thinkers  run  the  danger  of  forgetting  that 
the  relevation  comes  from  the  other  side  and '  not  from  the  media 
themselves.  The  truth  does  not  lie  in  the  middle  between  the  deduc- 
tionist  and  the  inductionist;  the  truth  can  only  be  lived  by  them 
together.  The  two  groups  also  need  to  meet  more  regularly.  The  com¬ 
munication  theologians  must  meet  the  media  people,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  The  theologian— and  in  renewal  theology  that  can  only  mean  the  whole 
Church  thinking  together-has  no  other  task  than  to  facilitate  and 
make  effective  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  And  that  proclamation 
means  that  he  is  called  to  bring  the  skandalon  of  the  Gospel  within 
hearing  distance  of  modern  man.  That  is  to  say,  we  can  sacrifice 
neither  the  incredibility  of  the  Gospel  nor  the  charge  to  communicate 
it  to  the  generation  now  living.  The  skandalon  of"the  Gospel  is  that 
it  claims  a  victory  of  Christ  over  the  whole  world.  'Gospel’  means 
‘good  tidings’  of  victory.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  Christ  has 
overcome  the  rebellion  of  the  powers  in  the  world  and  is  now 
engaged  in  bringing  them  all  to  submission.  Neither  are  we  ashamed 
to  say  that  each  and  every  man  who  is  willing  to  accept  that  Christ 
is  given  the  power  to  go  on  with  that  assignment  is  not  only  recon¬ 
ciled  with  God  (which  means  he  finds  a  functional  place  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  history)  but  also  invited  to  share  the  fight  with  and  the 
victory  over  the  powers. 

Here  we  come  so  close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  that  we  have  to 
proceed  with  care.  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  means  claiming  the 
world  for  Christ,  that  is,  the  world  and  its  powers.  That  certainly 
means  claiming  communication  and  its  media  for  Christ.  ‘Claiming 
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for  is  different  from  ‘using  for’.  To  borrow  or  buy  time  to  broadcast, 
to  print  words  and  buy  advertising  space  in  a  newspaper  or  to  bring 
out  a  newspaper,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  claiming  the  media  for  Christ. 
Using  the  media  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  a  good  thing, 
but  it  is  cheap  and  minimalistic  in  comparison  with  claiming  the 
whole  works  for  Christ.  McLuhan  has  done  us  a  great  service  by  his 
cryptic  epigram  ‘the  media  are  the  message’,  so  demonstrating  the 
impossibility  of  separating  the  content  of  the  media  from  the  media 
themselves. 

We  are  not  yet  speaking  therefore  about  using  the  media  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel;  we  are  first  of  all  concerned  about  seeing 
all  the  media  perform  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  Lord. 
Or,  to  put  that  more  biblically,  we  are  concerned  about  the  media  in 
relation  to  the  struggle  for  the  Lordship,  the  sovereign  rule,  of  Christ. 
What  we  watch  in  history  is  the  battle  of  Christ  and  the  Powers,  in 
which  sovereign  rule  is  at  stake. 

Claiming  the  media  for  Christ,  struggling  with  the  Powers  and 
Principalities  (among  which  Communication  is  a  giant),  means— in 
secular  terms — taking  care  that  the  structures  of  the  media  are  such 
that  they  cannot  enslave,  alienate,  divide,  require  blind  obedience  or 
serve  the  status  quo.4  Most  important  is  that  the  media  belong  to  the 
whole  of  the  people.  Only  that  will  prevent  them  from  becoming  a 
tool  of  power  groups.  With  the  media  we  have  to  go  the  same  way 
as  with  political  powers:  they  do  not  belong  to  the  King,  the  Party, 
the  oligarchy,  the  commercial  pressure  group,  the  government  in  power 
— they  belong  to  the  whole  community. 

1  hold  this  observation  to  be  essential  for  a  theological  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mass  media.  It  is  underlined  by  an  unpublished  paper 
by  Hiber  Conteris,  who  makes  it  clear  that  the  media  in  the  hands  of 
the  Latin  American  oligarchies  pervert  communication,  however  good 
the  programmes  are.  A  programme  which  beautifully  expounds  com¬ 
fortable  words  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  rich  who  do  not  share 
out  their  riches,  is  blasphemous;  so  is  a  programme  which  speaks  about 
the  glory  of  being  God’s  elect  to  those  who  allow  discrimination  be¬ 
cause  of  racial  factors.  Perversion  because  of  contextual  evil  is  one 
of  the  great  dangers  of  our  day.  These  questions  of  structure  are  the 
real  theological  questions  we  are  facing.  The  Church  should  give 
priority  to  them,  knowing  that  all  else  we  do  is  dependent  on  our 
answers  to  these  primary  questions.  It  is  therefore,  theologically 
speaking,  very  worrying  that  we  spend  much  more  time  on  audience 
research  and  programme  evaluations  than  on  the  question  of  the 
structures.  Have  we  not,  in  neglecting  this  issue  and— what  is  even 
more  important— in  neglecting  the  struggle  for  more  adequate  struc¬ 
tures,  already  opted  for  the  use  of  the  media  rather  than  for  their 
control? 

3.  Of  course  this  is  not  an  easy  struggle.  It  is  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  the  one  for  a  responsible  form  of  government.  The  Church  is  there¬ 
fore  well  advised  to  see  what  the  theological  insights  are  in  the  form 
and  the  consequences  of  this  struggle.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  biblical 
insights  are  pretty  definite.  The  form  of  the  struggle  is  self-effacing 
service ,  the  posture  of  a  slave,  obedience  unto  death.  The  consequence 
is  some  form  of  suffering.  The  way  in  which  Christ  subdued  the 
powers  was  through  his  death  or,  positively  stated,  through  his  relent¬ 
less  and  uncompromising  commitment  to  the  humanisation  of  all 
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men,  by  showing  that  God  was  interested  in  a  man  and  not  in  himself. 
By  demonstrating  in  word  and  action  that  all  control,  all  domination, 
be  it  by  religion  or  politics  or  egotism,  is  abhorrent  to  God,  he  lost 
his  life;  but  by  not  ever  giving  in,  he  made  possible  that  freedom 
which  a  minority  of  his  followers  have  always  kept  alive  until  this 
very  day. 

d  he  glory  of  the  biblical  narrative  is  that  God  committed  himself 
to  the  poor,  the  unfree,  the  rightless,  the  downtrodden.  Service  in 
biblical  dimensions  therefore  means  to  do  all  things  having  in  mind 
the  humanisation  of  those  who  are  denied  a  full  human  life.  Our 
seivice  to  the  media  means  a  constant  and  relentless  insistence  that 
the  media  contribute  to  that  end.  It  is  not  what  the  strong  need  that 
is  important,  but  what  the  weak  need;  it  is  not  what  the  Oite  can 
take  that  is  permissible,  but  what  the  powerless  need.  It  is  not  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Gite  that  we  are  fightng  for,  but  whatever 
helps  the  under-privileged  to  communicate.  I  take  it  that  such  a 
stand  would  make  us  rather  unpopular  with  the  powers  that  be.  So 
what? 


5. 


The  discovery  that  God  has  secularised  all  religions  in  history  until 
they  aie  willing  to  let  man  live  in  free  choice  for  or  against  God’s 
cause  with  man,  leads  us  to  the  question  of  whether  we  are  willing 
to  join  in  this  activity.  It  is  a  basic  theological  implication  of  the 
existence  and  growth  of  the  media  that  the  churches  are  willing  to 
plead  for  a  securalising  use  of  the  media.  The  Christian  contribution 
to  the  structure  and  the  programming  of  the  media  is  one  in  which 
man  is  helped  towards  a  deeper  adulthood,  where  he  is  helped  to 
question  all  that  is  offered  him  as  undebatable  and  absolute.  The 
media,  says  Schultz,  need  to  add  to  our  reflection.  They  must  also 
teach  us  how  to  doubt  creatively  and  to  live  with  what  Shelsky  calls 
Da u errefle xion  (continuous  reflection).  The  media  must  show  man 
that  he  has  to  choose  a  way  of  life,  and  can  neither  inherit  one  nor 
accept  one  because  it  has  been  the  common  way  of  life  of  his  culture. 
Plunformity  stimulates  choice.  This  seems  to  me  the  basic  mistake 
of  the  Vatican  Decree  on  Communication.  There  the  Church  wants 
to  shield  its  faithful;  while  I  would  hope  that  it  would  expose  them 
so  that  tney  have  to  begin  to  think  for  themselves.  We  must  state 
that  an  old  type  of  authority,  in  which  people  simply  waited  for  the 
clergy  to  tell  them  what  to  do  (be  it  Pope  and/or  expositor  of  the 
nble),  is  out  of  date.  Such  a  way  of  life  is  dangerous  in  our  society 
11  we  want  to  control  the  powers,  we  need  all  hands  on  deck  to  watch 
them  and  keep  them  in  check.  ... 

Another  question  too  big  to  deal  with  now,  but  of  utmost  importance 
°r  our  subject,  is  the  ecclesiological  one.  The  media  create  their  own 
forms  of  community  life.  The  family  looks  different;  the  local  congre¬ 
gation  looks  different  (in  Europe,  at  least,  the  pastoral  visitor  had 
better  make  sure  that  he  does  not  interfere  with  favourite  pro<n-ammes 
on  the  media) .  But  not  only  that.  It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly 
that  the  media  request  the  reappropriation  of  personnel  in  the  church 
Americans  may  think  differently  about  the  pulpit  as  the  best-manned 
post  in  their  full  church:  in  Europe  this  is  wasteful.  The  media  have 
taken  the  public  place  the  pulpit  may  once  have  had;  and  the  churches 
would  do  well  to  recognize  it.  I  am  not  one  who  says  that  numbers 
glow  more  important  when  they  are  larger;  but  what  we  are  often 
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doing  is  ignoring  the  crowds.  It  seems  to  me  ridiculous  that  theological 
scholarships  out-number  scholarships  for  the  study  of  the  media-  it  is 
even  worse  that  men  who  have  received  a  talent  for  media-perfomiance 

The  lirfee  of  fhe  Ch  iSiaSdCal  StrUCiUrC  t0  bur?  k  in  the  locaI  P^ish. 
1  he  life  of  the  Church  is  connected  with  the  seriousness  in  which  we 

weigh  our  chances  to  aid  the  humanisation  of  society  and  also  the 

stiaight  proclamation  of  the  Gospel. 

Tlllich  !ias  Ieft  us  Wlth  the  difficult  concept  of  the  ‘latent  church’ 
\\  hatever  this  means  this  concept  rightly  reminds  us  that  the  church 
does  not  co  incide  with  the  ecclesiastical  activities  as  the  denominations 
organize  them  I  do  not  think  that  the  latent  church  has  any  more  to  it 
t  tan  the  manifest  churches;  it  also  is  a  precarious  entity,  but  it  is  there 
And  churches  who  attach  more  value  to  the  crowd  which  is  already  well 
organized  than  to  those  who  love  Jahweh  but  cannot  find  their  place 
among  us  hymn-singers  and  the  money-raisers,  are  in  grave  danger  of 

C?™ngfa  sect’  Th.e  health  of  the  ecclesia  can  only  be  measured  by  its 
leadiness  for  pro-existence.  ’ 


Lei  me  once  more  come  back  to  the  issue  of  personal  communication, 
the  sense  of  communication  betiveen  a  man  and  a  man.  No  differ- 

TCrTl  7  6Vei  m0ke  tkiS  fOVm  °f  communication  superfluous, 
tn  Zl  i  f€rS°nal  communication  is  sacrificed,  the  Church  will  have 
to  piotest  loudly,  as  it  will  have  to  protest  loudly  when  Personal  com¬ 
munication  is  called  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  communication  TheZe- 
fare,  in  our  planning  we  shall  have  to  give  tremendous  attention  to  the 
personal  way  of  witnessing.  By  speaking  personally  to  those  in  power 
uither  than  speaking  to  them  through  articles;  by  educating  all  inter¬ 
ested  people  to  live  with  the  media  as  servants  in  small  groups. 
America  must  discover  and  extend  its  lay  academy  work!  By  getting 
to  know  performers  and  technical  people  personally:  one  invitation  to 
a  radio  director  to  come  and  experience  an  evening  of  hospitality  and 
real  conversation  with  some  qualified  Christians  may  do  more  than  a 
o  of  letters  and  stiidies.  Evangelism  in  our  day  is  done  most  effectively 
by  personal  invitation  to  join  the  struggle  with  the  powers. 


lAndre  Dumas  (in  Christian  Broadcaster,  Vol.  XI  No.  2  Tulv  1964  m  Q  141  “ri,™ 

realities  of  life  are  progressively  understood  in  their  own  terms  3  1 

3Sartre  portrays  that  clearly  in  No  Exit. 

entitled^“Power  S^ggle’’.HeUVe1’  3W  Rebellious  Fowers>  York  and  London,  chapter 


4.  My  Own  Kneeprinfs 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Logan,  Tilbury,  Ontario 

To  look  back  at  one’s  own  spiritual  maturing  is  a  startling  experience 
To  try  to  give  shape  to  the  tangled  skein  of  memories  and  choices  is  a 
creative  activity  in  itself,  bringing  new  recognition  of  growth  that  once 
seemed  uncertain,  if  not  static. 
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This  is  what  1  am  doing  here  —  sorting  out  the  pathways  1  have 
travelled,  to  find  out,  perhaps,  where  I  am  now,  and  why  I  chose  the  paths 
I  did. 

“Since  what  we  choose  is  what  we  are. 

And  what  we  love,  we  yet  shall  be  .  . 

The  phrase,  “devotional  life”,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  has  always 
repelled  me  about  as  much  as  it  has  attracted  me.  The  strength  of 
character  of  Evelyn  Underhill,  the  selfless  humility  of  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
the  great  perseverance  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux— how  could  I  help  but 
admire  and  yearn  for  their  patterned  devotional  life.  And  I  wanted  to 
imitate  them:  but  did  I?  In  words,  yes.  In  real  purpose,  no. 

Let  me  start,  not  with  habits  of  regular  prayer  and  Bible  reading, 
and  moral  self-discipline  (which  have  always  laid  accusingly  upon  my 
conscience),  but  with  the  lively  and  delightful  gifts  of  God,  which  have 
come  freely,  even  in  my  ignorance,  through  no  seeking  of  mine,  or  even 
understanding.  In  other  words,  my  awareness  of  God  has  been  built  up 
by  discovering  one  joy  after  another,  not  by  doing  what  I  should  have 
done  to  deserve  them. 

There  are  many  ways:  and  every  one  of  them,  I  see,  has  grown  out  of 
pleasure,  and  appreciation,  and  inclination.  One  that  strikes  me  immedi¬ 
ately  is  the  zvay  of  music— choirs,  symphonies,  oratorios,  hymns,  masses, 
bands,  and  many  other  forms  of  great  music.  I  started  very  early  simply 
enjoying  music  for  its  own  sake,  when  singing  in  choirs,  playing  the  piano, 
listening  to  radio  and  records  were,  and  still  are,  a  joy  in  themselves. 
Gradually,  I  began  to  experience  more  than  I  was  hearing.  The  music,  or 
certain  parts  of  it,  began  to  have  a  spiritual  meaning  of  its  own,  which 
recalled  me  to  God,  and  opened  a  door  for  me  into  a  very  real  awareness 
of  God.  Words  are  inadequate,  even  the  implicit  words  of  hymns  and 
anthems,  where  their  value  is  obvious,  to  describe  the  kind  of  experience 
I  mean.  It  is  more  than  a  mood  of  exaltation,  and,  in  fact,  only  occasion¬ 
ally  includes  that.  It  is  different  from  memory  and  mental  association, 
although  it  must  include  these.  It  is  more  like  recognition,  or  change  into 
a  new  environment,  and  by  my  gradual  awakening  to  it,  I  have  found  it 
to  be  the  voice  of  God. 

In  literature  and  in  my  own  writing,  I  have  found  a  variety  of  ways 
in  which,  suddenly,  there  is  an  encounter  with  God. 

Not  always  have  the  great  and  famous  writers  been  the  ones  who 
have  opened  this  door  for  me:  often  a  work  creates  such  an  impression  on 
me  that  I  am  amazed  at  its  lack  of  popularity  with  others.  Some  writers 
are  more  likely  to  have  this  quality— is  it  in  their  work,  or  in  my  reaction 
to  it?— than  others.  Elizabeth  Goudge  seldom  fails  in  this;  in  nearly  every 
book  of  hers,  and  in  many  which  I  have  reread  for  years,  there  is  one 
certain  point  where  I  stop  reading,  and  go  on  from  there,  in  a  journey 
of  prayer  and  discovery.  C.  S.  Lewis  is  another,  and  so  are  Arthur  C. 
Clarke,  James  Michener,  Leon  Uris  and  Isaac  Asimov,  in  varying  degrees. 
Years  ago,  Lloyd  C.  Douglas  first  opened  this  kind  of  door  for  me. 

It  is  sometimes  the  philosophy  of  the  author,  sometimes  the  very 
setting  of  the  story,  and  sometimes  the  actual  situation  in  the  plot,  which 
not  only  speaks  to  me  of  God,  but  also  recalls  me  to  his  presence.  Often 
the  direct  result  of  reading  a  particularly  stimulating  book  is  the  writing 
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of  my  own  poem,  prayer,  or  story-which  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the 

com ps 'a phC  °,nglllTal  book'  But'  at  this  Point-  spiritual  atmosphere 
comes  alive,  and  as  I  write,  I  am  tremblingly  aware  that  I  am  indeed  in 

t  le  presence  of  God.  The  words  simply  pour  off  my  pen,  and  although 

mvrmin°i1S}iand  alte.ratlor?s  come  later<  inevitably,  I  feel  that  at  that  point, 
my  mind  has  somehow  become  a  channel  of  communication  with1  God 

unforeseen.6  “  Suddenly  there-  as  amazi«g  and  thrilling  as  it  was 


In  this  writing  and  reading,  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  music,  and  in 
ie  o  er  encounters  which  I  shall  be  describing,  prayer  is  not  only  a 
result  and  response  of  my  awareness,  but  also  a  part  of  the  experience 
itself  Sometimes  words  and  ideas  are  the  means  by  which  the  prayer  is 
voiced  within  me.  But  sometimes  the  prayer  of  the  moment  is  simply  a 
turning  toward  God,  just  knowing  that,  for  a  moment,  the  usual  barriers 
ana  protective  mirrors  are  down. 


It  is  impossible  to  separate  some  of  the  other  strands  of  my  life,  which 
have  woven  together  so  closely  over  the  years,  that  I  cannot  say  at  which 
point  one  or  another  is  entirely  distinct. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  all  the  elements  in  love  and  marriage,  and  in 
t  ie  personalities  of  both  my  husband  and  myself,  which  have  exerted 
interlocking  influences  in  many  directions. 

1  he  very  love  which  brought  us  together,  we  saw  from  the  start  to  be 
a  gitt  ot  God,  and  yet  it  was  in  itself  compounded  of  personality  traits, 
backgrounds,  hopes  and  dreams. 

The  triangle  of  our  marriage  has  always  provided  the  inflowing  grace 
of  God,  which  encouraged  physical  love  to  attain  sometimes  to  the  sacra¬ 
mental,  daily  life  to  acquire  the  spice  of  adventure,  and  long  familiarity 
to  foster  depth  and  breadth  of  awareness,  of  the  two  of  us,  and  the  Other 
rerson  in  this  marriage  vow. 

Conversation,  first  as  a  couple,  now  as  a  family,  derives  much  of  its 
daily  substance  from  church  activities,  which  in  turn,  leads  us  into  talk 
about  faith,  reasons  for  belief,  actions  because  of  belief,  and  the  basic  aims 
ot  our  life. 


Many  a  long  hour  of  coffee-cup  talk  has  done  for  me  a  series  of 
wonderful  things:  I  have  been  able  to  take  for  my  own  some  new  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Christian  faith;  this  has  led  to  an  enriched  relationship 
with  God,  as  well  as  with  my  husband;  the  new  insight  has  enabled  me  to 
clarify  some  aspect  of  my  writing,  or  other  work  in  the  church;  and  the 
actual  doing  of  the  new  task  has  led  again  to  prayer,  to  fellowship  within 
the  marriage  triangle,  in  sharing  my  satisfaction  and  joy  in  this  creative 
work. 


However  complex  this  particular  array  of  gifts  may  appear,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  one  best  appreciated  as  a  whole.  It  is,  all  at  the  one  time,  a 
reminder  of  God’s  love,  a  tangible  relationship  within  that  love,  and  a 
result  of  God’s  unlimited  lovingkindess.  If  “what  we  choose  is  what  we 
are,  and  what  we  love  we  yet  shall  be,’’  then,  truly,  I  am  the  result  of 
my  marriage,  and  my  husband’s  love. 

So  many  other  relationships,  with  friends  and  colleagues,  have  become 
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a  veritable  fabric  of  strands— acceptance,  love,  insight,  hard  work,  serious 
and  frivolous  talk,  shared  visions,  failures— that  I  find  myself  realizing 
that  God’s  love  has  been  revealed  to  me  in  many  people,  over  the  years. 
Depth  of  friendship  has  not  been  measured  by  time  at  all,  in  fact,  I 
suspect  one  extra  bonus  of  advancing  years  is  that  maturity  can  give  one 
a  quicker  sensitivity  to  new  friends,  as  though  the  groundwork  of  years 
has  enabled  one  to  cast  off  some  of  the  hesitations  and  formalities,  to 
meet  more  closely  with  the  kindred  spirit  one  has  just  found.  "Kindred 
spirit”  is  more  than  just  a  poetic  phrase.  The  new  acquaintance  who  is 
close  to  God  is  already  a  warmer  friend  than  the  familiar  one  who 
mentally  guards  against  God.  1  was  once  astounded,  years  ago,  in  a 
hospital  ward,  to  have  my  nearest  room-mate,  a  Polish  immigrant,  enlist 
my  help  in  an  argument  with  another  room-mate,  because,  she  said,  "I 
know  you  love  God!”  Her  opponent,  1  thought  at  the  time,  had  quite  a 
different  fault  than  ‘‘not  loving  God”,  as  Maria  said.  But  today,  as  I 
see  Maria  was  right  about  her  foe,  I  can  also  see  that,  for  all  her  illiterate 
unsophistication,  she  knew  what  made  me  tick,  even  better  than  I  knew 
it  myself,  at  the  time. 

Life  and  work  within  the  church  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  my 
spiritual  growth,  that  I  can  only  describe  it  as  ‘‘the  process,  the  setting, 
and  the  content.”  A  Christian  home,  baptism  and  confirmation  in  the 
church,  regular  church  attendance— these  guided  me,  and  disciplined  me, 
I  know.  However,  somewhere,  along  the  line,  enthusiasm  and  discovery 
took  the  place  of  habit  and  custom.  As  a  student,  I  had  no  feeling  of 
rebellion  against  the  church,  probably  because  I  had  always  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  question  and  weigh  my  beliefs.  But,  when  habit  did  wear  thin,  I 
did  enough  casual  backsliding  to  give  me  a  more  intense  awareness  of  the 
message  of  the  church. 

As  the  kaleidoscope  of  memories  revolves  in  my  mind,  I  can  only  say, 
as  each  new  design  emerges,  “There’s  another  one— that  was  a  real  giftl” 
The  services  of  worship,  in  many  churches,  have  been  the  most  obvious 
and  perhaps  the  most  appreciated,  of  all  the  ministries  of  the  church  to 
me.  Sermons  are  important  to  me,  and  have  left  more  of  a  mark  on  me, 
I  think,  than  any  Sunday  School  lesson  I  can  remember. 

What  stands  out,  as  a  solid  stairway  in  my  path  of  learning,  is 
teaching— that  is,  my  own  efforts  at  teaching.  These  are  the  Sunday  School 
lessons  I  do  remember,  in  vivid  detail.  The  hours  and  days  of  intensive 
Bible  study,  once  I  ventured  as  an  adult  into  church  schools,  were  begun 
as  a  duty,  and  prolonged  as  my  enthusiasm  grew.  What  never  amounted  to 
much,  as  a  personal  discipline,  became  a  course  of  discovery  that  continues 
each  time  a  new  part  of  the  Bible  crops  up  in  the  current  session.  The 
knowledge,  the  panorama  of  Biblical  events  is  in  itself  treasure,  to  be 
diligently  pried  loose,  but  the  big  bonus  has  been  the  enlightenment  of 
one  who  can  confidently  listen  for  the  Word  of  God,  sure  that  it  is  to  be 
found  there,  where  everyone  said  it  was,  but  hidden  for  so  long.  I 
assumed,  all  through  the  years,  that  other  people  could  find  something 
rewarding  in  the  Bible,  because  so  many  said  they  did,  even  when  I  could 
not.  Nowadays,  the  chorus  is  not  so  clear.  The  impact  of  The  Word 
must  be  even  more  devastating  to  those  who  find  it  unexpectedly— but, 
then,  will  they  even  be  looking  for  it? 

The  Bible  really  exists,  for  me,  only  in  the  cushioning  support  of 
reference  books— Interpreter’s  Bible,  Bible  Atlas,  concordances,  commen¬ 
taries,  understandable  modern  translations,  and  even  the  odd  novel,  like 
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Miolem  Asch’s  several,  and  Wilder  Penfield’s  “No  Other  Gods”.  The  Bibli¬ 
cal  background  of  the  church’s  curriculum  resources  are  the  key  to  my 
gradual  opening  of  this  door  to  God;  but  the  Biblical  background  plus 
serious  small  study  groups,  wrestling  icith  knotty  problems,  has  been  the 
boost  over  that  threshold. 


Knowledge  in  other  fields  of  learning  has  always  been  for  me,  a 
creative  push  in  the  direction  of  wonder.  Training  in  science,  especially, 
has  awakened  a  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  that  is  never  quenched  with 
more  discovery,  only  increased.  I  can  remember  my  first  real  understand¬ 
ing,  rudimentary  as  it  was,  of  the  power  of  the  electron  microscope,  and 
ot  the  intricate  structure  of  human  cells.  The  marvellous  colours  and 
designs  of  crystalline  structure,  under  polarized  light,  create  in  me  an 
almost  tearful  state  of  wonder,  which  is  echoed  in  my  bits  of  learning  of 
embryology  and  genetics,  the  chemical  universe  and  all  its  myriad  patterns, 
t  le  rhythms  and  harmonies  of  physics  and  mathematics,  and,  of  course, 
the  grandeur,  the  heart-stopping  realization  of  the  universe  of  galaxies 
and  nebulae  in  which  our  earth  spins. 

While  I  wait,  with  breath  suspended,  for  a  little  white  oceanside 
barnacle  to  wave  his  impossibly  fragile  fingers  in  the  first  inch  of  new 
tidewater,  my  awareness  of  God’s  infinite  powers  of  creation  lifts  my  eyes 
to  the  snow-peaked  mountain,  across  the  inlet,  and  my  prayer  is  a  breath 
o  gratitude  for  being  alive,  and  aware,  in  this  particular  place  of  beauty. 

Beauty— there  is  a  whole  volume,  indeed,  a  library  in  itself!  Some 
beauty  brings  satisfaction,  as  a  reward  for  having  dared  to  seek,  or  work, 
for  it.  Some  beauty  cannot  be  borne,  for  long,  since  it  requires  more 
involvement  than  the  frail  human  mind  can  bring  to  it.  God  is  there,  in 
my  appreciation,  as  in  my  creation,  and  it  is  a  perilous  moment,  at  times. 
It  is  in  the  moments  of  sheer  beauty  that  I  must  cry,  ivith  Peter,  “I  can’t 
stand  it— depart  from  me,  for  1  am  not  worthy!” 


.,  i  ^.ere’  t^cn>  's  the  beginning  of  a  long  list.  Everyone  has  such  a  list, 
1  he  is  aware  of  God  at  all.  Oddly,  though,  it  is  a  double  list;  it  starts 
out  as  the  checking  off  of  the  ways  in  which  he  has  freely  given  me 
glimpses  of  joy  unutterable;  but,  as  I  add  and  add,  I  realize  it  is  also  the 
list  of  the  top  priorities  in  my  life.  (I  hope  work  made  an  appearance 
somewhere  in  there.)  Some  people  talk  about  blessings  in  disguise— mine 
al  seem  to  be  beautifully  visible,  and  freely  to  be  grasped.  Perhaps  I  have 
taken  longer  to  appreciate  some,  than  others.  The  true  rewards  of  teach¬ 
ing,  for  example,  and  of  failure  in  some  cherished  project,  stand  out 
lemarkably  clearer  on  second  glance,  than  in  the  struggle  and  intensitv  of 
the  moment.  1 

What  am  I  saying,  really?  Just  that  “God  is  everywhere.”  Not  only 
that  just  that  I  have  started  to  be  aware  of  this,  by  means  of  the  activities 
and  talents  with  which  I  have  been  provided.  It’s  different  for  everyone 

As  I  try  to  sort  out  some  of  these  experiences,  I  find  there  isn’t  much, 
after  all,  that  I  can  say  objectively  about  prayer.  I  pray  in  the  kind  of 
atmosphere  that  C.  S.  Lewis  suggests,  after  death  and  resurrection  in 
winch  a  person’s  first  comment  would  be,  “Why,  it  was  you,  all  the  time 
wasn’t  it?”  ’ 

Prayer,  for  me,  is  constant,  unstructured,  rambling,  and  humanly 
incoherent.  I  pray  when  I  start  the  car,  when  I  enter  church,  when  I 
read  the  newspaper,  when  the  family  feuds  are  raging.  I  pray  in  sickness 
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and  in  depression,  in  rejoicing  and  in  ecstasy,  in  shame,  and  in  hope. 
Often,  words  are  absent;  but  sometimes  the  dialogue  can  be  memorable, 
and  logical,  even  when  I  know  the  mental  processes  are  my  own,  with 
God’s  message  probably  coming  in  on  the  very  impulses  of  the  brain 
circuitry! 

Prayer  at  the  dinner-table  seldom  varies  from  the  time-worn  phrases, 
yet  every  day  it  includes  fresh  experiences,  present  needs,  and  grateful 
memories.  Prayer  in  the  morning  and  as  I  go  to  sleep,  are  likely  to  be 
voiced  in  prayers  of  the  church’s  heritage,  or  at  least  bits  and  pieces,  as 
they  float  into  my  mind.  Over  and  over,  I  rely  on  “Grant  that  I  may 
ever  hereafter  serve  and  please  Thee  in  newness  of  Life’’,  to  mean  wildly 
different  things. 

Whether  verbal  or  emotional,  musical  or  pictorial,  my  prayers  are 
always  answered.  The  answers  may  have  been  difficult  to  identify,  when 
they  were  patience,  strength  or  forgiveness,  but  they  have  always  been 
there.  Through  prayer,  1  have  been  answered  with  ideas,  phrases,  feelings, 
actions  and  reactions,  quite  often  unpredictable,  but  always  there.  The 
startling  answers  are  the  hardest  to  write  about,  but  even  prayers  for 
money,  in  great  need,  have  been  answered,  in  the  most  literal  fashion. 

Well,  there  it  is.  What  I  choose,  and  what  I  love,  and  all  the  amazing, 
comforting  ways  in  which  I  have  been  sent  on  my  way,  rejoicing. 


5.  Point  of  Impact 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Logan,  Tilbury,  Ontario 
What  Is  My  Prayer? 

How  do  I  meet  God,  the  Creator,  the  Absolute? 

I— this  weak  human,  full  of  inhibitions  and  limitations; 
God— beyond  my  power  to  imagine, 

God— the  One  Who  is,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting; 

How  is  he  “Thou”,  when  I  cry  out? 

My  thoughts  press  within  me,  not  spoken,  not  formed. 

My  hidden  subconscious  elements  push  and  pull, 

Deeply  stirring,  elusive,  uncontrollable. 

Where,  and  how,  is  this  telepathic  link,  this  impulse 
That  reaches  far  beyond  human  limits. 

And  humbly  asking, 

Dares  to  receive? 


Because  it  is  awful,  this  contact  with  cosmic  Power, 

Because  it  is  outrageous,  this  bursting  upon  Heaven, 

Because  it  is  unbelievable,  this  knowing,  where  no  knowing  should  be, 
My  heart  faints  in  terror. 

Not  Power,  not  Creator,  not  Law,  not  Life,  is  He  who  answers. 

But  Father— gentle,  accepting, 

A  person  who  knows  me. 

Where  all  the  dimensions  meet,  at  a  pomt  chosen  by  me, 

At  their  very  point  of  impact, 

There  is  my  prayer,  my  meeting  with  God. 
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6.  Two  Major  Obstacles 


Key.  Pieter  de  Jong 
New  York  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y. 

,,  The\e  aret.two  iacfors  in  the  ^  of  the  Church  today  which  paralyze 
c  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  work  of  Evangelism.  The  first 
one  is  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  and  task  of  the  Church  and  its 
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any  a  congregation  today  is  divided  in  two  groups.  On  the  one  hand 
there  are  the  older  ’  ones  (I  mean  a  generation  of  thinking,  not  necessarily 
ot  age)  who  are  often  staunch  supporters  of  the  organized  church  and 
traditional  in  their  approach  to  the  questions  of  faith.  Their  piety  is 
church-oriented.  They  are  proud  of  the  buildings  and  the  memorials 
*n.  .  1  hey  are  attached  to  certain  hymns,  called  “Old  Timers”.  Their 

faith  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  Newtonian  World  View.  God  is  outside 
Ins  creation  and  governs  it  by  remote  control.  From  time  to  time  he 
intervenes  in  a  miraculous  manner  whenever  he  thinks  it  is  feasible  to 
int?1'uPt'  regular  order  of  things.  God,  they  believe,  is  unchanging 
and  lives  far  from  the  turmoil  of  this  planet.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  can  be  a  definite  reality  in  the  lives  of  these  people  who  on  occasion 
are  able  to  witness  to  a  sense  of  his  power  and  presence  which  puts 
anyone  to  shame.  1 


When  it  comes  to  questions  of  social  action  many  of  them  prefer  to 
go  slowly.  They  regard  the  primary  function  and  responsibility  of  the 
pastor  the  care  of  souls.  The  church  to  them  is  the  ark  in  which  people 
are  rescued  from  the  storms  and  the  flood  or  the  threats  outside.  It  is  the 
haven  in  which  the  redeemed  are  gathered  and  edify  each  other  thus 
building  up  the  body  of  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  “younger”  group,  although  not  all 
who  are  young  necessarily  belong  to  it  and  many  an  older  person  is 
found  among  them.  They  are  much  less  attached  to  the  buildings  and  the 
present  structure  of  congregational  life.  They  long  that  the  worship 
service  be  relevant  to  every  day  life  and  its  problems  rather  than  escape 
from  it  within  four  walls  adorned  by  stained  glass  windows.  Theirs  is  a 
dynamic  world  view. 


They  have  grown  up  in  a  climate  of  change  and  been  trained  in 
schools  which  emphasize  that  by  the  time  their  formal  training  is  com- 
pleted  much  of  it  is  already  out  dated.  They  are  left  untouched  by  a 
presentation  of  the  Gospel  in  terms  of  an  out  dated  world  view.  A 
doctrinal  concept  of  God  as  something  static  and  unaffected,  outside  the 
universe,  leaves  them  cold.  God  is  where  the  action  is.  He  is  found  in 
life  rather  than  in  a  beyond. 

W  ith  regard  to  ethics  they  want  to  see  the  moral  standards  made 
relevant  to  the  contemporary  situation.  They  are  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  rules  but  wrant  to  see  the  rationale  behind  them.  Hypocrisy  is  soon 
discovered  by  them.  They  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  war  and  believe 
that  one  day  this  way  of  solving  conflicts  will  be  looked  upon  as  outdated 
and  barbarian. 

When  they  disagree  they  do  not  merely  write  letters  or  speak  up  but 
rebel  with  their  bodies  or  their  whole  person  in  the  form  of  picket  lines, 
marches,  and  sit  ins. 
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What  happens  to  the  minister  who  is  called  to  serve  both  groups  of 
people  as  they  are  found  in  one  congregation?  He  is  not  in  an  enviable 
situation.  He  often  feels  caught  in  betiveen  them.  If  he  caters  to  the 
former  group  he  may  be  able  to  keep  things  going  with  less  upheaval  but 
in  the  end  feel  that  he  has  lost  his  authenticity.  In  his  academic  training 
he  has  been  taught  that  theology  is  in  a  state  of  flux  and  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Christian  faith  is  in  need  of  rethinking  and  rewording.  If  he 
sticks  to  the  older  group  he  sees  the  younger  ones  leaving  and  feels  like  the 
custodian  of  a  museum  rather  than  the  leader  of  God’s  people  in  the 
world  heading  for  the  future. 

If  he  speaks  the  language  of  the  younger  group  and  works  with  them 
the  other  ones  are  likely  to  be  unhappy  and  complain.  They  may  criticize 
him  for  spending  too  much  time  outside  the  church,  and  on  matters  which 
are  not  spiritual.  Their  concern  is  that  he  fdls  the  buildings  on  Sunday 
mornings,  keeps  an  eye  on  the  budget,  raises  funds  and  sees  that  the 
organizations  run  smoothly. 

Ministering  to  a  congregation  with  such  widely  different  attitudes 
requires  a  spiritual  and  mental  maturity  which  are  not  common.  A  simple 
compromise  ivill  not  do.  A  fruitful  ministry  requires  insight  in  the  poten¬ 
tial  inherent  in  this  very  tension  and  an  awareness  of  both  of  continuity 
and  discontinuity  in  one’s  own  spiritual  life. 

Here  our  training  seems  to  fall  short.  Many  a  young  minister  sees  the 
tension  within  his  congregation  reflected  in  his  own  life  and  mind  without 
being  able  to  solve  it  in  a  constructive  manner.  Quite  a  few  openly  admit 
that  they  are  paralyzed  by  this  kind  of  schizophrenia  which  causes  them 
to  become  alienated  not  only  from  one  group  but  from  their  families, 
friends,  themselves  and  even  God. 

Intelligent  young  people  who  are  making  up  their  minds  with  regard 
to  their  future  cannot  feel  attracted  to  this  kind  of  ministry  which  is 
surrounded  by  so  many  perplexities.  Those  who  have  begun  their  studies 
in  many  cases  quit  because  they  feel  not  up  to  coping  with  it.  No  wonder 
we  hear  all  around: 

Interest  in  theology  is  up,  but  interest  in  the  ministry  is  down. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  effect  of  this  situation  upon  evangelism 
is  negative.  One  can  hardly  have  impact  if  one  is  not  at  all  certain  as  to 
what  the  church  is  all  about. 

But  if  I  put  it  this  way,  it  sounds  as  though  the  solution  lies  purely 
in  the  realm  of  theology.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  there  is  more  to  it. 
What  both  laymen  and  clergymen  have  to  realise  in  a  time  of  transition 
is  the  implication  of  spiritual  growth. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  with  an  example  taken  from  our  personal 
lives.  Few  of  us  have  a  picture  of  God  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  when 
we  said  our  first  prayer  at  our  mother’s  or  father’s  knee.  There  can  be 
times  in  which  we  wonder  if  we  still  believe  in  the  same  God.  Every 
new  experience  affects  our  image  of  God.  When  we  look  at  the  way  in 
which  our  thoughts  and  experiences  of  God  have  changed,  we  are  likely  to 
lose  sight  of  the  continuity  because  of  the  discontinuity,  and  wonder 
whether  we  still  believe  in  God. 

A  congregation  is  made  up  of  people  at  different  levels  of  spiritual 
maturity.  The  clergyman  who  has  no  awareness  of  his  own  spiritual 
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growth  is  inclined  to  lose  patience  with  people  who  seem  stuck  at  a  phase 
of  religious  experience.  Then  he  loses  his  ability  to  understand  and  serve 
them  and  to  discover  their  potential  in  the  service  of  God. 

\\  hen,  as  in  our  time,  the  world  view  is  changing  in  a  drastic  manner, 
faith  in  God  will  also  change  drastically  in  its  expressions.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  no  longer  believe  in  the  same  God.  We  experience  God  in 
a  different  manner  from  our  forefathers  and  from  our  own  past. 

At  once  fascinating  perspectives  are  opened  up  in  our  understanding 
of  the  Bible.  How  deeply  was  the  faith  of  Israel  affected  by  their  move 
into  the  promised  land  after  their  journeying  in  the  desert?  From  a  god 
of  nomads  God  became  the  god  of  people  who  were  settled  and  lived  in  an 
agricultural  society.  From  a  tabernacle  he  moved  to  a  temple.  From  a 
god  who  gave  protection  and  fertility  he  became  a  god  who  gave  prosperitv 
and  homes,  towns  and  cities.  From  a  god  who  demanded  unity  and 
co-operation  among  separated  tribes  he  became  a  god  who  asked  for  justice 
and  obedience  to  the  law. 

And  what  happened  in  the  exile?  From  a  god  whose  influence  seemed 
to  have  dwindled  to  that  of  a  national  deity  he  became  the  creator  of  the 
earth  who  had  something  to  do  even  with  their  captors.  From  a  God 
wrho  was  mainly  interested  in  Israel  he  became  the  God  who  had  dealings 
with  all  nations  even  if  they  did  not  know  him. 

Similarly  today!  From  a  God  who  was  for  centuries  experienced 
within  relatively  isolated  national  communities  God  has  become  the  God 
of  all  people  and  all  nations  (oekoumene).  From  a  God  of  the  land  and 
towns  he  has  become  the  God  who  dwells  in  the  cities.  He  is  experienced 
not  only  in  the  variety  and  opportunities  there,  but  also  in  the  turmoil 
and  sufferings  or  strife.  From  his  isolation  in  the  sacred  he  has  moved 
into  the  secular. 

From  a  God  who  teas  predominantly  experienced  as  present  within 
the  borders  of  the  organized  church  he  has  become  the  God  whose  ride 
extends  to  the  whole  of  creation.  We  may  have  expressed  this  belief 
someuhat  theoretically  in  the  past,  today  zve  experience  it  in  actuality 
meeting  people  of  different  cultures  and  faiths,  and  in  seeing  their  lives 
on  TV. 

Some  decades  ago  we  thought  we  were  sure  as  to  zvhere  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Church  were.  Today  we  realize  that  God  can  be  pozverfully 
at  work  outside  these  boundaries  and  that  his  goal  is  not  a  strong  church 
as  an  end  in  itself  but  his  rule  over  all.  These  are  profound  changes 
which  have  a  powerful  impact  on  our  faith  and  attitude  in  and  outside 
the  Church. 

The  minister  who  thinks  it  is  only  a  choice  between  two  theological 
positions  is  mistaken.  He  will  either  withdraw  and  stop  growing  by 
identifying  with  those  who  belong  to  the  past.  But  an  equally  great 
danger  is  that  he  will  lose  his  identity  and  no  longer  realize  that  he  has 
a  specific  calling  or  task  in  the  church  in  the  world.  He  serves  the  gathered 
church  and  helps  a  congregation  to  become  a  better  church  in  dispersion. 
He  may  have  to  alter  his  ways  in  view  of  this  change,  and  the  training  of 
clergymen  may  take  a  different  form,  but  in  spite  of  the  discontinuity 
there  is  a  continuity  with  the  past  in  his  own  life  and  in  the  life  of  the 
church. 
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It  looks  as  though  a  view  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry  is  being 
born  in  which  we  are  more  keenly  aware  than  ever  of  the  need  for  a 
creative  tension  between  withdrawal  and  involvement,  contemplation  and 
action,  gathering  and  scattering,  speaking  and  doing,  worship  and  service. 

The  church  community  where  clergy  and  laity  try  to  live  this  unity 
in  mutual  respect  is  inevitably  an  evangelizing  community.  And  young 
people  will  be  challenged  to  serve  it  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

The  other  obstacle  which  we  called  the  lack  of  urgency  is  closely 
related  to  the  one  we  have  considered.  We  live  in  the  age  of  “planetary” 
man.  1  hrough  modern  means  of  communication  our  psyche  is  changing. 
What  goes  on  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe  becomes  part  of  us  almost 
simultaneously.  In  the  past  it  was  relatively  easy  to  think  of  God  as 
exclusively  related  to  ourselves  and  those  who  lived  and  thought  in  like 
manner.  1  he  church  in  the  western  world  was  the  organization  of  tire 
majority  and  those  who  did  not  belong  were  the  odd  ones.  Those  who 
had  not  heard  the  Gospel  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  pictured  as 
people  haunted  by  fear  and  unhappiness. 

Today  this  has  changed. 

In  the  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere  more  and  more  people 
are  no  longer  associated  with  organized  religion  and  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  odd.  On  the  contrary  here  and  there  the  person  who  belongs  to  a 
church  and  commits  himself  to  it  is  the  strange  one  or  the  exception.  In 
the  past  those  who  were  not  associated  with  a  church  were  often  regarded 
as  people  to  be  pitied,  who  would  inevitably  lead  immoral  lives.  Today 
our  experience  is  that  this  is  by  no  means  necessary. 

With  regard  to  non-Christians  from  the  East,  exchange  of  students, 
visits  from  business  men,  contact  with  representatives  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  wider  travelling  in  these  countries  have  made  us  aware  that  the 
picture  is  far  from  uniform.  Some  of  these  people  bear  the  marks  of 
ancient  culture.  By  their  ways  of  life  they  put  many  a  Western  Christian 
to  shame.  A  remarkable  illustration  is  given  by  the  lives  of  two  succeed¬ 
ing  Secretaries  of  the  United  Nations.  One,  Dag  Hammarskjold,  was  a 
devout  Christian,  somewhat  isolated  from  the  professing  community,  but 
nevertheless  deriving  strength  and  inspiration  for  his  heavy  responsibilities 
Irorn  the  Christian  faith.  Today,  General  Secretary,  U  Thant,  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  in  coping  with  the  demands  of  his  responsible 
position  he  is  greatly  inspired  by  his  Buddhist  faith.  Among  other  things 
it  has  taught  him  the  secret  of  inward  detachment  which  provides  him 
with  the  necessary  perspective. 

.To  us  is  happening  what  took  place  with  the  Israelites  in  the  dis¬ 
persion:  they  were  made  aware  of  God’s  presence  in  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  own  group.  In  the  past-it  is  true-God’s  worldwide  creative 
activity  was  professed  but  today  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
creative  and  redemptive  activity  of  God  cannot  be  separated. 

Our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  cosmic  meaning  of  Christ  who  is 
not  only  the  beginning  but  also  the  goal  of  creation.  The  whole  of 
creation  is  subject  to  his  Lordship  even  if  many  do  not  realize  it.  The 
difference  between  the  Church  and  the  world  is  not  that  each  has  his  own 
Lord.  Both  have  one  and  the  same  Ruler.  Only  in  the  Church  he  is 
professed  as  such  whereas  in  the  world  his  Lordship  may  be  unconsciously 
obeyed.  But  in  both  the  Church  and  the  world  his  rule  can  be  contra¬ 
dicted,  consciously  or  not. 
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Blbhcal  umversalism  is  discovered  in  the  light  of  this  new  situation 
We  can  appreciate  in  a  fresh  way  those  aspects  of  the  proclamation 
which  state  that  through  the  coming  of  Christ  a  definite  change  has  taken 

i  if0'5  JUrSt  thC  hCartS  °f  some  Pe°Ple  but  God’s  whole 
wodd  From  the  realm  of  Satan  creation  has  become  the  domain  of  the 

risen  Christ.  We  appreciate  Paul’s  message  in  Romans  5  where  he  con¬ 
trasts  Adam  as  the  old  man  with  Christ  the  new  one.  We  have  come  to 
see  that  what  is  genuinely  human  is  genuinely  Christian,  and  our  hone 
las  been  strengthened  that  God’s  mercy  extends  to  all  mankind,  past 
present  and  future.  F  ’ 


To  many  Christians  this  change  of  perspective  is  more  than  they  can 
bear.  Instead  of  increasing  their  scope  of  thanksgiving  it  robs  them  of  all 
incentive  to  share  this  faith  with  others.  It  takes  the  urgency  out  of  their 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  kills  their  missionary  concern. 

Roman  Catholic  theology  of  the  past  has  been  marked  by  a  peculiar 
ambiguity  ,n  this  respect.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  maintained  (since  the 
church  father  Cyprian)  that  outside  the  church  there  is  no  salvation.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  believed  that  those  who  followed  their  conscience 
and  the  light  they  had  in  their  darkness  outside  the  church,  shared  in  the 
baptism  of  desire.”  But  whereas  in  the  past  those  who  had  this  baptism 
of  desire  were  considered  few  in  number,  today,  because  of  the  evidence 
that  the  church  is  an  utterly  small  minority  in  history  and  in  the  present 
world  population  the  baptism  of  desire  is  considered  the  possession  of 
perhaps  the  majority  of  people  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

This  ambiguity  has  never  hampered  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  some  ways  it  has  enabled  them  to  see  Christ 
present  on  a  larger  scale  in  non-Christian  culture. 


For  Protestants  the  rationale  of  the  missionary  commandment  has 
undergone  a  much  profounder  change.  To  many  Protestants  the  reason 
as  to  why  Christ  asked  his  apostles  to  go  out  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations  was  the  fact  that  without  hearing  the  Gospel  these  people  were 
all  going  to  hell.  This  is  still  the  urgency  in  many  Protestant  groups  who 
have  little  difficulty  finding  candidates  for  evangelism  and  mission  and 
supporting  this  ecclesiastical  enterprise.  Where  this  rationale  is  no  longer 
accepted  there  is  a  growing  indifference.  Sometimes  it  is  voiced  in  words 

like  these.  If  Chiist  is  present  in  the  entire  world  and  if  his  presence _ 

though  not  always  conscious — is  of  a  creative  and  a  redemptive  nature — 
what  is  the  use  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel?  Candidates  for  the  ministry 
and  ordained  clergymen  ask  themselves  seriously:  In  what  ways  is  my 
work  of  visiting  people  different  from  the  work  of  a  good  psychiatrist, 
doctor,  or  social  worker?  If  Christ  can  work  redemptively  through  all  of 
these  what  is  the  peculiar  character  of  my  ministry?  Here  is  where  the  two 
obstacles  are  most  closely  related,  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  nature 
of  church  and  ministry  and  the  lack  of  urgency  to  proclaim  the  Gospel. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  a  time  when  Roman  Catholics  are  rediscovering 
the  significance  of  preaching  and  of  the  spoken  word,  Protestants  seem  to 
be  losing  appreciation  for  the  major  emphases  in  the  birth  of  their 
tradition.  These  are  the  emphasis  on  faith  which  justifies  and  thus  makes 
all  the  difference  to  a  person,  and  on  the  word  as  indispensable  in  arous¬ 
ing  faith. 
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We  make  a  norm  of  what  appears  in  the  biblical  writings  as  God’s 
mysterious  and  gracious  hidden  will.  I  think  of  the  parable  of  the  last 
judgment  in  Matt.  25:  31-46.  Here  we  are  told  of  the  surprise  experi¬ 
enced  by  those  who  had  given  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  those  in  need.  The 
Christ  reveals  that  this  is  a  deed  done  to  him  and  he  pronounces  them 
members  of  His  kingdom.  The  people  involved  express  their  amazement 
because  they  felt  they  had  never  met  him:  “When  did  we  see  you 
hungry?” 

The  conclusion  sometimes  drawn  from  this  parable  is  the  following: 
If  what  counts  is  the  actual  gesture  rather  than  the  formulated  faith,  why 
bother  with  preaching  and  trying  to  hand  on  the  faith?  As  long  as  people 
care  about  their  neighbour  in  need! 

This,  however,  is  far  from  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage.  The 
parable  does  not  suggest  that  faith  makes  no  difference.  Actually  the 
entire  parable  is  spoken  from  the  perspective  of  faith  in  Christ  who  is 
merciful  beyond  our  imagination,  ft  is  implied  that  faith  in  him  makes  a 
world  of  difference,  a  contrast  as  between  death  and  life,  darkness  and 
light. 

Is  is  possible  that  our  Christian  community  after  losing  a  false 
urgency  is  now  put  to  the  test  as  to  what  difference  the  faith  really 
makes?  Does  the  knowledge  of  Christ  mean  to  us  the  fulness  of  life  or 
not?  If  so,  do  we  share  this  perspective  with  others  so  we  can  join  in 
thanksgiving? 

Something  similar  has  happened  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the 
spoken  Word.  The  separation  of  word  from  deed,  and  of  worship  from 
life  has  come  to  be  considered  the  regular  thing!  The  fact  that  our  lives 
are  frequently  marked  by  inconsistency  so  that  the  medium  at  times  con¬ 
tradicts  the  message,  does  not  imply  that  the  spoken  Word  is  not  worth 
anything. 

Paul  the  apostle,  pointed  out  long  ago  that  everyone  who  proclaims 
the  Gospel  carries  the  treasure  in  an  earthen  vessel.  Only  in  Christ  the 
medium  and  the  message  are  identical.  But  the  message  cannot  be  left 
out! 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  have  become  aware  that  witness  must 
imply  dialogue,  and  that  evangelism  is  not  proselytizing,  but  the  spoken 
Word  has  its  place  in  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time.  “And  how 
are  they  to  hear  without  a  preacher?”  (Romans  10:  14) 

We  can  say  the  same  about  the  naming  of  God’s  name.  Throughout 
the  Bible  there  runs  a  red  thread:  it  is  the  way  in  which  God  makes 
himself  or  his  name  known  to  his  people,  from  Moses  to  Christ  and  the 
early  Christian  church.  The  ability  to  name  him  by  his  true  name  means 
joy  and  peace,  freedom  and  power. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  way  of  naming  him  which  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  hp  service.  Therefore  the  warning  sounds:  “Not  everyone  who  says 
to  me,  ‘Lord,’  ‘Lord,’  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  (Matt.  7:  21) 
But  this  warning  is  not  meant  to  say  that  the  ability  to  name  God  by 
his  true  name  does  not  make  any  difference.  On  the  contrary,  where 
God  is  adored  and  invoked  under  his  right  name  he  gives  himself  to  us. 

The  church  cannot  keep  this  name  to  herself  but  has  been  entrusted 
with  it  in  order  to  carry  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

It  is  with  the  urgency  as  with  the  rest  of  our  faith.  Sometimes  it  must 
die  in  order  that  it  may  rise  stronger  and  purer.  We  may  live  at  the  time 
of  this  new  birth. 
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7.  What  Jesus  Would  See  and  Say  If 
He  Returned 

Rabbi  W.  Gunther  Plaut 

Holy  Blossom  Temple,  Toronto,  reprinted  from  Globe  &  Mail 

As  a  Jew,  I  often  wonder  about  the  man  Jesus.  Especially  today,  I 
wonder  when  the  bells  are  ringing,  when  the  churches  open  their  doors 
and  when  my  Christian  fellow-citizens  prepare  to  celebrate  His  birthday. 
No  one  remains  unaffected  by  the  sentiments  which  pervade  the  land, 
and  so  a  latter-day  descendant  of  the  same  people  to  whom  Jesus  belonged 
is  wondering  how  Jesus,  the  Jew,  would  feel  if  He  came  back  to  earth 
among  us,  in  1966. 

d  here  can  be  little  question  that  He  would  be  greatly  moved  by  this 
universal  celebration  in  His  honour.  He  would  marvel  at  the  devotion 
and  loyalty  of  millions,  at  the  pious  homage  paid  to  Himself  and  to  his 
family.  He  might  visit  libraries  and  read  about  Himself,  go  to  schools  and 
hear  little  children  taught  the  story  of  His  life.  He  would  visit  churches 
and,  if  He  could  pick  his  way  through  the  maze  of  theological  interpre¬ 
tation,  He  would  perhaps  ask  Himself: 

“Did  I  really  say  all  that?” 

Among  the  People 

And  then,  sooner  or  later,  He  would  go  out  among  the  people  and 
look  at  their  world  to  see  what  became  of  the  dreams  He  had  dreamed; 
of  the  hopes  He  had  cherished.  How  would  He  see  our  world? 

To  His  sorrow,  He  would  discover  that  the  kingdom  for  which  He 
had  so  fervently  hoped  and  which  He  had  thought  was  already  at  hand 
in  His  days,  still  had  not  come.  Worse,  He  would  find  that,  on  the  whole, 
thmgs  had  not  changed  too  greatly. 

There  had  been  bitter  wars  in  His  day.  Rome  had  been  the  economic 
and  military  giant  that  tried  to  pacify  the  world,  but  there  had  not  been 
enough  honest  and  caring  men  to  keep  millions  of  humans  from  hunger, 
and  not  enough  Roman  troops  to  keep  the  discontented  from  rebellion. 
Jesus  and  His  people  had  smarted  under  the  heel  of  Rome,  and  his 
countrymen  had  looked  with  longing  for  the  man  who  could  deliver  them 
from  servitude.  When  it  appeared  that  this  young  Galilean  might  fit  the 
role  of  revolutionary  leader,  the  Roman  authorities  had  quickly  done 
away  with  Him.  And  only  a  few  years  had  passed  after  His  death  when 
His  nation  had  risen  in  a  desperate  effort  to  throw  off  the  bitter  yoke  of 
the  oppressor  and  when  the  stately  temple  in  which  He  had  worshipped 
had  gone  up  in  flames. 

War,  Jesus  would  see,  is  still  with  us.  He  would  be  happy  to  see  that 
in  His  honour  the  guns  are  stilled  for  a  day  or  so,  and  He  would  beg 
those  that  would  listen,  to  give  Him  the  present  of  another  pause  that 
a  few  more  lives  might  be  saved.  What  would  happen  to  him  if  he  took 
His  plea  to  Washington  and  spoke  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson  while 
the  President  was  sitting  in  church?  What  would  happen  to  Him  in 
Ottawa,  or  anywhere  for  that  matter? 

This  Jew  returned  to  earth  would  look  at  our  civilization  and  would 
be  deeply  disheartened.  He  would  find  it  as  rapacious  and  greedy  as  in  His 
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own  time.  He  would  still  find  the  eye  of  a  needle  too  small  for  our  affluent 
citizens  to  pass  through.  He  would  find  the  pleasure  principle  as  firmly 
entrenched  today  as  it  was  then.  He  would  find  the  woman  more  scantily 
dressed  than  in  His  day,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  more  fully  robed. 
He  would  find  people  more  literate,  yet  making  too  little  use  of  their 
reading  skill.  He  would  spend  a  few  hours  looking  at  television  and  then 
doubtless  ask:  How  can  you  hear  or  see  anything  when  these  sounds  drown 
out  what  really  needs  to  be  heard  and  seen? 

He  would  take  a  long  look  at  that  world  called  Christian  in  His  name 
and  would  find  that  in  essence  it  was  not  too  different  from  the  Jewish 
world  that  He  had  known.  He  would  look  at  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  and  find  the  division  to  be  vaguely  reminiscent  of  His  own 
world  of  Sadducee  and  Pharisee.  Doubtless,  He  would  be  greatly  pleased 
to  see  the  new  drive  for  ecumenism,  the  new  spirit  of  religious  brother¬ 
hood  which  looks  to  common  essentials  more  than  to  divisive  partials. 

And  then,  sooner  or  later.  He  would  ask  for  the  nearest  synagogue, 
for  that  was  the  one  place  He  had  known  intimately.  He  would  look 
for  His  own  people,  for  them  above  all.  So  this  morning  He  would  go  to 
a  Sabbath  service,  and,  while  a  church  might  be  strange  to  Him,  the 
synagogue  would  not.  He  would  understand  the  language.  He  would 
recognize  some  of  the  prayers  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  service,  when 
the  Torah  would  be  read.  He  would  be  able  to  follow  every  word,  for 
these  would  be  the  same  words  He  used  to  hear  or  read  Himself  when, 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  He  would  sit  in  the  pew.  He  would  not  be  sur- 
pnsed  although  He  would  be  disappointed,  to  find  His  own  people,  too 
divided  among  themselves  as  they  had  been  then,  the  traditionalists 
still  at  odds  with  the  reformers. 

He  would  be  thoroughly  perplexed  that  men  who  call  themselves  by 
His  name  and  faith  could  manage  to  hate,  despite,  dislike  or  otherwise 
condemn  His  own  Jewish  people. 

Perhaps  He  would  be  allotted  some  free  time  on  radio  and  television— 
not  too  much,  of  course,  because  the  prime  time  would  have  been  pre¬ 
empted  for  entertainment.  But  given  a  few  minutes,  what  might  He  say 
to  those  willing  to  listen?  1 


1  imagine  He  would  speak  with  the  same  kind  of  revolutionary  fervor 
and  m  the  same  unorthodox  manner  which  characterized  Him  in  the 
olden  days.  He  would  castigate  us  and  tell  us  that  we  are  headed  for 
destruction.  He  would,  speak  of  the  evils  of  ivar.  He  would  decry  the 
values  of  our  civilization.  He  would  discount  the  great  technical  inven¬ 
tions  and  turn  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  spirit.  He  would  be  deeply  moved 
by  those  who  of  whatever  religion  they  might  be,  give  their  lives  with 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  care  of  others,  who  with  their  hands  and 
works  complement  the  prayers  of  their  heart. 

The  prayers!— that  is  perhaps  where  He  might  make  His  most  revolu¬ 
tionary  suggestions  After  taking  one  good  look  at  synagogue  and  church, 
he  might  suggest  that  we  would  all  be  better  off  if  for  three  months  we 
declaied  a  moratorium  on  all  religious  activity  and  if  those  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  would  use  that  time  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  business  of  religion.  “Go  into  the  wilderness,”  He  might  say  to  all  of 
us,  as  I  did  once.  Go  all  of  you  somewhere  where  you  can  think,  where 
you  can  sit  together  and  m  piety  and  critical  self-examination  take  a  look 
at  your  religious  enterprise. 
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A  New  Start 

“What  are  you  teaching,  what  are  you  not  teaching;  what  are  you 
doing,  what  are  you  not  doing;  whom  are  you  fighting,  and  whom  should 
you  fight?  And  then,  perhaps,  when  you  come  back  you  might  make  a 
neiv  start,  and  instead  of  spending  your  time  to  justify  your  ozvn  particu¬ 
lar  ivay,  you  might  together  be  moved  to  tackle  those  things  that  are  most 
needed  to  be  attacked;  war,  poverty,  hunger,  disease  and  a  corroded 
system  of  values.  That  is  what  we  needed  in  my  time  and,  alas,  you  still 
need  it.  Many  of  you  pretend  to  have  listened  to  me,  when  I  spoke  long 
ago,  but  I  see  you  have  not  listened  enough.” 

And  just  when  He  would  be  ready  to  launch  into  the  kind  of  sermon 
that  had  so  deeply  impressed  His  own  contemporaries,  there  would  doubt¬ 
lessly  be  a  jarring  interruption.  The  announcer  would  inform  us  that 
unfortunately  the  time  allotted  to  the  previous  speaker  had  run  out  and 
that  those  who  wanted  to  read  more  about  Him  should  write  to  the 
station  or  go  to  the  library.  “The  next  program  you  will  hear,”  the 
announcer  would  solemnly  say,  “is  Sunday,  our  weekly  extravaganza.” 

(From  Rabbi  Plaut’s  book  Your  Neighbor  Is  a  Jew.) 

8.  Guidelines  for  Change 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

The  Problem 

The  Big  Change  by  Rex  R.  Dolan,  in  harmony  with  its  striking  title, 
challenges  the  Church  to  accept  and  engage  in  radical  change.  Actually, 
this  little  book  brings  into  focus  several  trends  of  thought  that  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  Church  in  recent  years.  Behind  it  lie  such  publications  as 
Honest  to  God,  The  Comfortable  Pew,  The  Secular  City,  Situation  Ethics 
and  The  Gospel  of  Christian  Atheism.  It  suggests  that  more  and  more 
aspects  of  the  need  for  change  will  confront  us  as  the  months  go  by,  and 
therefore  makes  a  good  point  of  departure  for  this  paper. 

What  follows  is  based  on  several  assumptions:  that  radical  change  is 
required  in  our  time;  that  change  has  both  danger  and  promise;  that 
perspective,  guidance  and  support  are  needed  in  the  process  of  change; 
and  that  Christianity,  being  a  historical  faith,  involves  some  element  of 
continuity. 

The  problem  seems  to  be,  ‘How  can  the  Church  change  radically  and 
yet  maintain  its  identity?’  Or  another  way  of  stating  it  would  be,  ‘How 
can  we  have  progress  without  apostasy?’  This  calls  for  an  exploration 
of  the  nature  of  transition  from  the  past  into  the  present  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  guiding  principles  whereby  change  can  be  effected  without 
disastrous  error. 

Transitions  of  the  Past 

One  means  of  gaining  perspective  is  by  looking  into  some  transitions 
that  have  been  accomplished  in  the  past  and  by  viewing  them  imagina¬ 
tively,  forgetting  for  a  moment  their  obvious  aspect  as  a  part  of  our 
tradition  and  recreating  in  our  minds,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  moments 
when  tradition  was  challenged  in  order  that  change  might  be  effected. 
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We  might  look  first  at  the  example  of  Jesus.  Sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  men  among  whom  he  lived,  he  refused  obedience  to  rabbinic  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  Sabbath,  entered  into  controversy  on  the  issue, 
defended  his  action  by  reference  back  beyond  rabbinic  regulations  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  latter  in  his  words,  “The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath”.  In  the 
debate  regarding  divorce  he  referred  first  to  the  Mosaic  law,  then  past  it 
to  the  Creation;  that  is,  back  of  the  Mosaic  provision  for  divorce  to  the 
fundamental  nature  of  men  and  women  and  to  the  marital  union  in 
which  a  man  and  a  woman  become  one. 

I  he  Apostle  Paul  would  serve  as  a  second  example.  His  denial  that 
circumcision  was  fundamental  or  obligatory  for  Gentile  converts  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  must  have  given  his  fellow  Jews  a  severe  shock.  In  the  forefront 
of  his  mind  was  the  need  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  fact  that  they  could 
respond  to  the  Gospel  apart  from  circumcision.  But  in  the  controversy 
that  was  precipitated  he  referred  to  Abraham’s  faith  at  a  time  before 
circumcision  had  been  instituted,  thereby  showing  that  faith  was  basic  and 
circumcision  secondary  or  derivative. 

Martin  Luther  might  be  cited  as  a  third  example.  He  was  deeply 
offended  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  and  made  his  protest  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  Pope  would  correct  this  flagrant  abuse.  But  when  the  Pope 
failed  to  take  action  Luther  proceeded  to  a  radical  attack  upon  the 
Papacy  and  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  taking  his  stand 
upon  the  more  basic  tradition  of  the  Scriptures. 

1  would  suggest  that  something  of  a  pattern  can  be  discerned  in  these 
instances.  First,  the  radical  person,  responding  to  human  need  about  him 
and  strongly  convicted  about  what  is  right  or  “the  will  of  God”  (forms  of 
expi  ession  will  vary),  attacks  the  value-system  that  prevails,  creating  shock 
and  disturbance.  The  change  in  values  which  he  demands  may  seem  to  be 
complete  and  the  lost  involved  may  seem  to  be  irretrievable.  At  the  least 
he  casts  doubt  upon  the  dogmas  that  have  been  accepted  without  question, 
and  by  so  doing  he  is  likely  to  lead  others  to  defect.  Second,  the  conserva¬ 
tive  person  reacts  vigorously  against  what  seems  to  him  to  be  apostasy. 
Finally,  the  radical  is  required  to  turn  to  the  past  as  well,  to  seek  a 
fundamental  basis  for  his  protest  and  to  demonstrate  some  kind  of 
authenticity  or  continuity. 

I  would  not  want  to  generalize  too  broadly,  nor  to  erect  too  neat 
a  schematism  in  which  to  fit  the  facts.  But  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  trends  I  have  outlined  are  likely  to  appear  whenever  change  is  in 
process  and  that  we  might  well  look  for  them  on  the  contemporary  scene. 

An  example  might  be  found  in  the  current  debate  on  secularization. 
Many  observers  here  pointed  to  this  process  as  an  inescapable  fact  of 
modern  life  and  have  gone  on  to  claim  that  it  should  be  accepted  as 
wholesome  and  good.  After  generations  in  which  men  were  warned  to 
beware  of  the  secular,  this  new  emphasis  is  disturbing.  But  the  discussion 
moves  to  different  ground  when  theologians  contend  that  secularization 
is  inherent  in  the  Bible  and  a  product  of  Biblical  faith.  This  is  one  of 
the  central  points  in  The  Secular  City.  (Incidentally,  it  is  important  to 
note  Cox  s  definition  of  secularization  as  man  turning  his  attention  away 
from  worlds  beyond  and  toward  this  time,  also  his  sharp  distinction  of 
secularization  from  secularism,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  attachment 
to  a  system  of  secular  values.) 
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Obsolescence  and  Resurgence  of  Doctrines 

A  further  aspect  of  change  calls  for  attention.  This  might  be  termed 
the  contrast  between  doctrines  when  viewed  objectively  and  when  con¬ 
sidered  existentially.  Systematic  theology  deals  mainly  with  the  objective 
aspect,  and  any  textbook  presents  us  with  a  well-rounded  store  of 
doctrines.  But  in  the  concrete  situations  of  life,  particularly  in  times 
of  transition,  these  doctrines  are  not  viewed  objectively  at  all,  nor  are  they 
thought  to  be  equally  relevant.  In  any  given  time  certain  doctrines  of  the 
historic  faith  may  lose  their  previous  immediacy  and  power  while  other 
doctrines  spring  into  prominence  with  the  freshness  of  rediscovery,  bring¬ 
ing  release  and  renewed  hope. 

For  example,  Paul  attacked  the  Law  as  a  system  holding  men  in 
bondage  and  worked  out  in  classic  form  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
grace  through  faith.  In  his  total  statement  he  found  a  place  for  law,  but 
his  emphasis  was  undoubtedly  upon  justification.  At  a  later  period  James 
denounced  a  dead  faith  that  produced  no  ‘works’  and  placed  a  strong 
accent  upon  ethical  application.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Martin 
Luther  rediscovered  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  but  considered 
James  “an  epistle  of  straw'”.  In  recent  decades  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  a 
Lutheran,  has  written  of  “cheap  grace”  and  “the  cost  of  discipleship”— 
a  return  in  some  sense,  I  should  think,  to  an  ethical  emphasis.  In  each 
of  these  cases  wre  note  an  existential  concern  leading  to  a  new  formulation 
with  a  particular  point  of  doctrine  being  given  prominence. 

The  manner  in  which  a  specific  element  of  the  historic  faith  may  be 
raised  into  sudden  urgency  by  a  concrete  situation  was  impressively  demon¬ 
strated  by  F.  Hoefendick  in  a  series  of  lectures.  He  said  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Nazis  were  leading  the  Jews  to  the  gas  chambers  what  was 
called  for  was  a  vehement  assertion  that  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  born  of  Jewish 
parents  and  reared  in  a  Jewish  home.  In  other  words,  out  of  the  great 
store  of  Christian  doctrines  one  single  doctrine  (or  rather  one  single  fact) 
was  relevant  above  all  else— the  simple  declaration,  “Jesus  was  a  Jew!” 

When  we  step  back  from  the  concrete  situation  and  exchange 
existential  concern  for  an  objective  or  long  range  view,  what  we  see  is  an 
alternation  of  doctrines  having  the  power  to  release  men.  This  alternation 
might  be  clarified  by  an  analogy  of  nutrition.  A  body  may  languish  for 
lack  of  some  vital  element,  though  otherwise  it  is  well  nourished.  Intro¬ 
duction  of  this  lacking  element  into  the  diet  will  then  have  a  sudden 
recuperative  effect  and  health  will  be  restored— though  to  suffer  later, 
perhaps,  for  want  of  some  other  element. 

We  might  speak  of  this  phenomenon  as  the  obsolescence  and  resur¬ 
gence  of  the  forms  and  concepts  by  which  men  live.  Men  need  to  be  set 
free  from  the  bondage  of  inherited  beliefs  and  standards  again  and  again. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  need  fresh  formulations  worked  out  in  the 
context  of  the  life  of  their  day. 

The  needs  of  human  life  require  an  existential  grasp  of  truth.  The 
objective  approach  in  itself  is  quite  inadequate.  At  the  same  time,  the 
person  who  does  grasp  truth  existentially,  in  all  its  seemingly  one-sided 
emphasis,  still  needs  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  objective  reality 
of  the  faith,  and  never  completely  apart  from  its  discipline. 

Helmut  Thielicke  in  The  Trouble  with  the  Church  deals  in  an  expert 
way  with  these  two  aspects  of  doctrine.  In  the  course  of  his  explanation 
he  characterizes  the  objective  approach  by  analogy  with  a  general  review- 
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nig  the  troops,  passing  in  front  of  them  at  an  equal  distance  from  each. 
In  my  opinion  he  might  have  extended  the  analogy  by  likening  the 
existential  approach  to  a  general  deploying  his  troops  in  action.  Thielicke 
grants  the  need  of  both  approaches,  but  when  it  comes  to  preaching  he 
gives  first  place  to  the  existential. 

In  view  of  the  changing  character  of  human  life  and  thought,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  obsolescence  and  resurgence  of  doctrines  takes  place 
nor  that  any  particular  time  may  demand  some  special  emphasis.  Even 
some  all-but-forgotten  human  experience  of  that  past  may  provide  the 
needed  guidance,  and  it  is  cause  for  gratitude  when  such  a  rediscovery 
gives  men  fresh  hope,  courage  and  adequacy  for  life. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct,  then  frank  and  open  discussion  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  Radicals  and  conservatives  need  to  meet  and  express  their 
opposing  convictions.  Even  a  polemical  exchange  would  be  better  than 
no  meeting  at  all.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  has  been  learned 
about  ‘  dialogue”  in  a  half  century  of  ecumenism  will  not  suddenly  be 
discarded.  There  appears  to  be  a  danger  that  this  might  happen,  that 
we  might  give  way  to  disdain  and  superciliousness  of  attitude,  to  faction¬ 
alism  and  party  spirit  that  keep  men  in  close  contact  with  those  who 
ye  fleet  their  opinions  but  cut  them  off  from  the  opponents  that  they 
urgently  need. 

1  his  is  not  a  plea  for  an  easy  eclecticism  (characterized  at  times  as 
the  both  and’  attitude) ,  nor  is  it  the  advocacy  of  some  abstract  kind  of 
balance .  It  is  rather  the  recommendation  of  a  courageous  openness  such 
as  the  radical  Paul  seems  to  have  meant  in  his  appeal  to  “test  everything 
and  hold  fast  what  is  good’’  (I  Thess.  5:  21),  also  in  his  plea  to  “main¬ 
tain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace”  (Eph.  4:  3) . 

Is  There  an  Emerging  Evangel? 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  Christian  thought  in  our  time 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  we  should  not  call  a  moratorium  on  evan¬ 
gelism  until  the  situation  clears.  But  second  thought  shows  this  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  Men  still  need  to  be  nourished  by  the  word  of  life, 
perhaps  more  crucially  than  ever.  The  good  news  must  somehow  be 
wrested  from  or  even  perceived  in  the  unstable  state  of  things.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  some  lines  along  which  an  evangel  might  develop  and,  in 
keeping  with  what  I  have  written,  I  submit  it  to  the  scrutiny  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  my  fellow  Christians. 

First,  there  is  a  necessary  and  proper  place  for  the  negative.  As 
John  A.  T.  Robinson  has  reminded  us,  there  may  be  good  news  not  only 
in  what  a  man  can  believe  but  in  what  he  does  not  have  to  believe.  There 
is  a  genuine  need  and  an  authentic  function  for  iconoclasm.  The  idols 
must  be  smashed  again  and  again.  What  we  call  “God”  may  have  become 
an  idol  to  us.  There  is  also  a  need  for  this  negative  function  to  be  better 
understood.  By  and  large,  Christians  have  understood  the  gospel  only  in 
its  positive  function,  that  is  the  upbuilding  of  belief.  They  need  to  see 
the  negative  function  in  its  Biblical  and  historical  perspective,  to  realize 
the  iconoclasm  of  the  first  commandment  as  well  as  of  much  of  the 
message  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

But  iconoclasm  must  be  followed  closely  by  constructive  theology. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  two  balancing  each  other  at  close  range  in 
The  Future  of  Belief  by  Leslie  Dewart. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  Scripture 
for  the  Church  today  is  Second  Isaiah.  The  role  of  the  suffering  servant, 
as  set  forth  in  Isaiah  53,  is  highly  relevant  to  the  Church,  especially  when 
both  representative  and  substitutionary  aspects  are  realized.  Likewise, 
there  is  a  proper  emphasis  upon  the  Incarnation,  the  self-emptying  of 
Christ,  his  sacrifice  and  death.  But  there  is  a  real  question  whether  Incar¬ 
nation  can  have  any  meaning  if  all  reference  to  transcendence  is  lost. 
In  my  opinion  those  who  call  for  an  end  to  all  transcendence  (as  does 
Thomas  Altizer)  are  greatly  in  error. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  evangelical  ethics,  an  ethics  grounded  in 
the  gospel  and  leading  back  to  the  gospel,  developed  and  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  that  it  touches  realistically  upon  the  intimate,  concrete  prob¬ 
lems  of  life. 

d  he  evangel  for  our  time  will  need  to  include  an  interpretation  of 
history.  It  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  a  naive  identification  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  with  current  reforms  and  social  progress  and  to  overcome  the 
temptation  to  say  “Lo  there!”  and  “Lo  here!”  (Luke  17:21).  But  the 
effort  will  have  to  be  made.  Teilhard  de  Chardin  is  suggestive  as  he 
unfolds  the  picture  of  man’s  past  and  confidently  anticipates  his  future. 
Teilhard’s  scientific  prestige  gives  him  authority  to  spread  to  our  age, 
though  Cox  may  be  right  when  he  states  that  ‘‘Teilhard’s  theology  is 
essentially  poetic  and  only  accidentally  scientific”.  Can  we  share  Teilhard’s 
vision  of  the  future  of  man? 

When  we  consider  social  action,  I  find  that  Colin  Williams  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Faith  In  A  Secular  Age  deals  helpfully  with  a  real  issue  in 
the  Christian  world  and  a  deep  worry  in  the  churches:  “Are  our  churches 
now  too  concerned  about  social  problems  and  too  little  about  conversion?” 
He  traces  historically,  and  to  me  convincingly,  the  reasons  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  evangelistic  strategy  based  upon  individual  conversions,  and 
he  pays  tribute  to  its  great  effectiveness. 

At  the  same  time  he  shoivs  how  the  situation  has  changed,  not  to 
render  the  call  to  decision  for  Christ  obsolete  but  to  give  a  new  ethical 
content  and  application,  related  to  the  social  problems  of  mankind. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  likely  that  the  emerging  evangel  will  comprise 
many  of  the  traditional  elements,  probably  with  different  emphasis  and 
certainly  with  many  new  terms  and  contemporary  applications.  The  task 
of  discriminating  truth  and  error  if  of  crucial  importance  and  calls  for 
earnest  search  in  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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V 

SECRETARIES’  REPORTS 

1 .  Our  Religion  —  Form  or  Force 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie 
Associate  Secretary  —  Vancouver,  B.C. 

“Because  they  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  do  not  know  where  they  have 
laid  him.”  This  was  the  answer  given  by  a 
tearful  mourner  at  the  tomb  of  Jesus  soon 
after  his  resurrection.  At  that  stage  she 
was  far  from  prepared  to  accept  anything 
but  the  physical  presence  of  her  Master. 
The  miracle  of  it  was  that  soon  thereafter 
she  was  to  know  and  accept  the  reality  and 
power  of  His  spiritual  presence. 

Within  the  structure  of  the  Christian 
Church  down  through  the  centuries,  the 
Lord  of  Life  has  too  often  been  entombed 
and  recognized  only  in  the  physical  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  institution.  For  all  too  many 
“believers”  His  spiritual  presence  and  power 
abroad  in  the  world  has  been  less  than  the 
kind  of  reality  that  transforms  and  renews 
both  men  as  individuals  and  the  society  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  Today  we  are  equally  guilty  of  entombing  the 
living  Christ  within  church  edifices  so  that  His  worship  becomes  form 
within,  rather  than  substance  without— as  far  as  our  own  spiritual  support 
and  creative  effort  on  behalf  of  our  society  is  concerned.  By  misdirection 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  church  substantial  numbers  of  worshippers 
have  come  to  feel  that  their  Lord  “has  been  taken  away”;  nor  do  they 
know  how  or  where  to  find  Him:  when  all  the  wrhile  He  is  calling  on 
them  to  aid  Him  in  His  ongoing  works  of  love  and  mercy  in  the  world 
all  about  them. 

The  church  ,  says  Dr.  Loren  Halvorson  in  his  book,  Exodus  Into 
the  World,  “is  not  to  be  a  monument  or  a  museum  for  ecclesiastical  relics, 
but  a  house  where  people  worship,  a  school  for  preparation,  a  barracks 
for  equipping  the  troops,  and  the  springboard  for  propelling  the  faith¬ 
ful  back  into  the  city  and  into  the  midst  of  men”-where  God  most 
surely  dwells. 

As  I  commence  to  write  this  report  I  look  forward — with  well  over 
400  others— to  the  time  that  we  shall  spend  together  in  Alberta  and  B.C. 
with  Dr.  Halvorson  in  conferences  on  evangelism  aimed  at  helping  us  to 
see  and  make  good  use  of  our  opportunities  for  Christian  witness  and 
service,  apart  from  the  structure  of  the  church  itself.  For  this  task 
through  his  service  to  the  “Faith  in  Life  Dialogue”  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
‘Town  Talk”  in  Canada,  he  comes  admirably  equipped.  Let  us  hope 
that  through  his  insights  and  experience  Dr.  Halvorson  will  help  many 
of  us  to  rediscover  the  living  Christ  and  find  new  peace  and  joy  there  in 
His  service.  Whereas  the  Planning  Fellowships  of  the  National  Project 
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of  Evanglism  largely  failed  to  materialize  at  the  all-important  level  of  the 
local  congregation,  perhaps  through  the  lack  of  an  understandable,  con¬ 
crete  objective,  Dr.  Halvorson’s  programme  may  provide  the  answer  to 
new,  vital  engagement  in  the  real  work  of  Christ’s  church  by  the  laitv. 
Time  will  tell. 

Church-Sought  Changes  in  the  Criminal  Code 

My  years  of  service  on  this  Board  bring  vividly  to  mind  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  which  we  have  advocated  as  a 
United  Church,  and  which  now  are  being  proposed  in  one  mammoth 
Bill  of  72  pages  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  the  Hon.  Pierre  Trudeau.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  for  many  Canadians,  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  are  revolutionary  and  far-reaching,  touching  broad  areas  of  their 
personal,  social  and  economic  life.  Significant  also  are  their  spiritual 
and  moral  overtones.  One  writer  describes  them  as  being  “keyed  to  the 
New  Morality”.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  one  who  fervently  believes  that 
some  (if  not  most)  of  the  changes  proposed  are  worthy  ones,  and  long 
overdue.  Among  these  are: 

(a)  Therapeutic  Abortion 

1  he  legalizing  of  abortion  where  the  pregnancy  endangers  the  life 
or  health  of  the  expectant  mother  (including  her  mental  health  too,  I 
hope).  It  is  encouraging  to  see  that,  with  adequate  professional  safe¬ 
guards  provided,  this  humanitarian  proposal  has  the  backing  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Protestant  churches.  Equally  significant  to  me  is  the  churches’  demand 
for  competent  related  counselling  services— especially  where  it  is  decided 
that  the  mother-to-be  seeking  therapeutic  abortion  should  continue  her 
pregnancy  and  give  birth  to  the  child. 

In  keeping  with  the  new  move  to  legalize  therapeutic  abortions  was 
the  wisdom  of  the  court  in  suspending  the  sentence  of  a  highly  reputable 
and  respected  West  Vancouver  physician  accused  of  performing  illegal 
abortions.  The  record  of  the  care  and  concern  with  which  he  reviewed 
the  appeal  of  each  applicant  for  his  services  clearly  indicated  the  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  he  felt  for  what  he  was  doing — and  removes  him 
from  the  category  of  the  criminal  or  abortion-monger.  I  trust  that  in 
his  case  the  B.C.  and  Canadian  Medical  Colleges  will  take  an  equally 
charitable  attitude  and  action  with  regard  to  striking  his  name  from  their 
registers. 

(b)  Birth  Control  Aid 

Closely  related  to  the  above  is  the  United  Church’s  petition  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  amend  section  150  (2)  C  of  the  Criminal  Code 
which  forbids  the  advertising  and  sale  of  birth  control  information  and 
devices,  by  removing  the  words  “conception  or”.  Family  planning  is  a 
fundamental  right  and  responsible  parenthood  a  fundamental  duty  of 
married  couples— to  be  encouraged  and  not  prohibited  by  law.  Hence  I 
fully  support  the  United  Community  Services  and  other  social  agency 
appeals  for  the  widespread  establishment  of  birth  control  clinics  under 
public  health  authority  auspices  available  to  all,  to  meet  the  mounting 
crisis  in  unwanted  babies. 

(c)  Change  in  Canada’s  Antiquated  Divorce  Laivs 

Although  I  favour  the  concept  of  divorce  based  on  the  socially 
accepted  fact  of  marriage  breakdown,  rather  than  the  widening  of  the 
legal  grounds  beyond  that  of  adultery,  I  still  welcome  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Criminal  Code,  especially  when  it  includes  marriage 
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breakdown  (legally  proven,  for  specific  causes)  as  a  ground.  While 
acknowledging  the  proposed  changes  as  a  necessary  forward  step  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  present  undesirable  state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  divorce  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  Christian  Church  and  other  community  agencies  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  marriage  itself,  and  of  tlieir  responsibility 
to  seek  to  strengthen  and  rebuild  threatened  marriages.  It  is  good  that 
provision  for  reconciliation  procedures  are  written  into  the  new  bill. 
Resources  and  trained,  qualified  personnel  must  also  be  made  available 
on  a  much  wider  scale  to  offer  and  provide  family  counselling  services 
to  the  general  public  at  a  price  all  can  afford  to  pay.  In  this  area  of 
responsibility  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school  have  an  important 
teaching  role  to  play— at  which  they  have  not  done  too  well  to  date. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  either  that  healthy  home  life  calls  for  a  healthy 
environment— which  means  adequate  housing  and  opportunities  for 
recreative  social  outlets  for  young  and  old  alike.  All  of  this  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  public  and  private  funds-but  it  will  be 
money  well  spent.  Thank  goodness  there’s  a  growing  awareness  of  our 
responsibility  in  this  vast  field  as  a  United  Church,  and  we’re  taking 
specific  steps  to  do  something  about  it. 

(d)  Compulsory  Breathalyzer  Tests  for  Suspected  Impaired  Drivers 

Fot  some  years  our  church  has  placed  itself  on  record  as  favouring 
compulsory  breathalyzer  tests  for  suspected  impaired  drivers,  and  amend¬ 
ing  the  Criminal  Code  to  allow  a  legally  agreed  upon  reading  to  be 
admitted  in  the  courts  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  impairment.  Our 
appeals  have  been  directed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  the  provincial  attorneys-general.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  and  personal  approval  that  I  received  the  news  of 
Justice  Minister  Trudeau’s  proposed  Code  amendment  to  provide  for 
compidsory  breathalyzer  tests  and  for  a  blood  alcohol  count  not  to  exceed 
0.10%— above  which  it  will  be  illegal  for  a  person  to  drive  or  have  control 
of  a  vehicle  in  Canada.  Helpful  as  this  is,  I’m  convinced  that  the 
Justice  Committee’s  recommendation  of  a  0.08%  reading— as  presently  in 
effect  in  England  under  the  recently  enacted  British  Road  Safety  Act¬ 
or  a  0.05%  reading  as  stipulated  by  law  in  Norway— is  more  realistic  and 
closer  to  the  scientific  fact  of  impairment.  I  personally  favour  the  new 
British  law  that  calls  for  a  urine  or  blood  sample  test  to  corroborate  a 
higher  than  legally  permitted  Breathalyzer  reading.  This  would  remove 
all  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  alcohol  content  in  the  suspect’s  blood  at 
the  time  of  the  traffic  violation  or  accident.  I  have  no  qualms  whatever 
about  this  also  being  made  compulsory,  as  I  believe  the  driver’s  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  safety  of  the  public  takes  precedence  over  his  personal 
rights  where  he  insists  on  driving  after  drinking  intoxicating  beverages. 

(e)  Trudeau  Bill  Against  Church’s  Opposition  to  Legalized  Lotteries 

This  section,  which  would  make  way  for  the  holding  of  provincial 

lotteries,  I  trust  goes  down  to  defeat— for  it’s  much  too  big  a  price  to  pay 
morally,  socially  and  economically  to  appease  Quebec-which  has  had 
lottery  legislation  on  its  provincial  statutes  for  some  time,  waiting  for 
Criminal  Code  amendment  before  proclamation.  I  question  if  many  of 
the  provincial  governments  would  welcome  the  proposed  extension  of 
legalized  gambling  within  their  jurisdictions,  B.C.’s  Attorney-General 
already  having  expressed  his  opposition.  The  only  ones  destined  to  gain 
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from  such  permissive  legislation  are  the  promoters  and  the  gambling 
syndicates  themselves-not  the  charities  used  as  the  "front”  for  them 
schemes. 

Is  Licence  Suspension  a  Deterrent ? 

As  compared  to  the  penalties  imposed  for  conviction  of  impaired 
driving  under  the  new  British  legislation,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  the  legislative  action  proposed  by  the  Trudeau 
bill  is  in  no  way  extreme,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Added  to  this  is  the 
growing  recognition  that  license  suspension  is  a  more  effective  deterrent 
than  either  fines  or  imprisoment,  provided  it’s  for  a  significant  period. 
Attorney-General  Bonner’s  24-hour  roadside  suspension  administered  by 
police,  currently  in  practice  in  B.C.,  has  yet  to  prove  its  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  traffic  safety  officials.  At  least  it  hasn’t  seemed  to  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  drinking  drivers  using  our  city  streets  and  highways.  It 
could  be  that  a  mandatory  30-day  suspension,  such  as  Mr.  Bonner  now 
pioposes,  would  deter — though  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  making  this  an 
alternative  for  breath  or  body  fluid  tests  and  proper  court  trials.  To 
substitute  police  on-the-spot  judgment  for  scientific  tests,  magistrates, 
judge  and  juries  seems  to  favour  only  the  reduction  in  the  work  load  of 
the  local  courts. 

Coroner  Russ  Inkster  of  Nanaimo  has  struck  on  something  worth¬ 
while  when  he  calls  motorists  with  bad  driving  records  for  jury  service. 
In  deciding  how  people  were  killed  in  automobile  accidents,  these  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  coroner’s  juries  will  get  some  shocking  lessons  on  the  effects 
of  bad  driving,  which  might  (and  have)  changed  their  ways!  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  is  pointed  up  by  an  extended  survey  in  California  whereby 
it  was  scientifically  proven  that  80%  of  those  involved  in  fatal  street  and 
highway  accidents  had  been  drinking. 

The  immediate  effectiveness  of  Britain’s  new  Road  Safety  Act  is 
revealed  in  a  25%  decrease  in  liquor  sales  in  the  pubs  (especially  the 
country  ones  frequented  by  motorists)  and,  even  more  significant,  a  42% 
drop  in  night-time  road  accidents  in  London  itself-with  a  downward 
trend  in  other  British  towns  and  cities.  That’s  the  kind  of  prevention 
I’d  like  to  see  taking  place  here,  where  road  casualty  statistics  continue 
to  mount  with  ever-expanding  liquor  sales. 

Bailing  Out  the  Law 

Under  this  heading  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Vancouver  Sun  dealt 
appreciatively  with  a  private  member’s  bill  (Bill  C4  now  on  the  Commons 
order  paper  in  Ottawa)  submitted  by  Barry  Mather,  M.P.  for  New  West¬ 
minister,  B.C.  It  seeks  a  reform  of  the  bail  system— i.e.,  the  removal  of 
money  as  a  qualification  for  justice.  Wherever  possible,  Mr.  Mather 
would  encourage  release  of  defendents  without  bail— so  as  to  remove  this 
form  of  economic  discrimination  from  the  courts  of  law.  In  its  place 
he  suggests  a  number  of  alternatives  that  could  be  considered  at  the 
judge’s  discretion:  release  on  recognizance  (on  honour);  limited  surety 
(say  10%  of  bail  put  up  in  cash);  restrictions  on  travel;  placing  a  defen¬ 
dant  under  the  supervision  of  a  responsible  person  or  organization.  I’m 
very  much  inclined  to  favour  our  federal  government’s  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  Mr.  Mather’s  proposal  in  this  regard,  in  the  interest  of  all 
accused  persons,  wealthy  or  otherwise. 
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The  Late  Lamented  (?)  Carter  Commission  Report 

With  the  words  that  the  changes  to  be  advanced  by  the  government 
will  be  more  in  the  nature  of  reforms  of  existing  tax  structure,  rather 
than  the  adoption  of  a  radically  different  approach”,  the  Hon.  Mitchell 
Sharp,  Minister  of  Finance,  pronounced  the  death  sentence  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  and  programme  proposed  by  the  Carter  Commission  Report.  With 
such  meagre  economic  insight  as  I  possess,  I  thought  that  its  fundamental 
principle  and  basic  objectives  were  in  the  public  interest.  But  certainly 
Mr.  Sharp  didn’t  agree,  or  at  least  he  wasn’t  prepared  at  this  stage  to 
start  locking  the  boat.  Canada’s  need  for  large  sums  of  foreign  (basically 
American)  capital  for  industrial  expansion  and  development  made  un¬ 
palatable  the  Commission’s  proposal  for  a  Capital  Gains  Tax— at  least  in 
Mi.  Sliaips  opinion,  equally  unacceptable  to  him  as  to  the  Petroleum  and 
Mining  Corporations  reduction  in  the  oil  and  mine  depletion  allowances. 
So  Mr.  Sharp  comes  back  again  to  an  increased  personal  income  tax 
levy  felt  worst  by  the  majority  of  modest  or  low-salaried  Canadians, 
along  with  an  appeal  for  all  of  us  to  hold  the  line  on  wage  and  salary 
increases  or  demands  for  same,  as  a  means  of  controlling  inflation. 
Manufacturers  and  merchants  are  also  asked  to  agree  voluntarily  to  price 
controls  for  their  products.  We  just  have  to  wait  and  see  if  his  economic 
advisers  and  experts  can  counsel  him — and  us — aright  as  to  how  this 
evidently  necessary  end  is  to  be  accomplished-other  than  d  la  Carter. 

One  Reporter’s  Insights  Into  the  Make-Up  of  the  American  Draft 
Resister  in  Vancouver:  (by  Art  Seidenbaum) 

Each  one  arrives  in  Vancouver  with  his  aspirations  and  fears  on  his 
back,  his  luggage  packed  with  individual  rationalizations  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  may  never  see  his  homeland  again.  He  is  an  American 
refugee  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word — a  strange  term  for  a  citizen  from 
the  wealthiest  young  nation  on  earth.  Depending  on  his  passions  and 
your  point  of  view,  he  is  also  a  draft  dodger,  war  protester,  man  of 
courage  or  moral  creep.  The  young  men  who  have  come  to  Canada  have 
voluntarily  gone  away  beyond  reversing  the  TV  commercial  about  quit¬ 
ting  or  fighting:  they  have  chosen  to  leave  parents,  homes  and  comforts 
for  arrest  and  the  possibility  of  five  years  in  a  federal  prison  if  they 
ever  return  to  the  United  States.  One  mammoth  thing  they  have  in 
common:  a  willingness  to  give  up  the  lifetime  prerequisites  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  being  an  American  to  avoid  two  years  of  military  service.  Do 
they  really  know  what  they’re  doing?  They  claim  they  do-that  each 
in  his  private  anguish  has  carefully  considered  before  going  north. 
Among  them  there  are  some  who  could  qualify  as  diligent  cowards-others 
who  truly  believe  that  Canada  is  the  only  place  left  where  a  free  man 
can  shout  his  conscience. 

I  began  to  understand  that,  from  their  point  of  view,  the  enormity 
of  what  they  had  done  was  not  so  enormous.  If  two  arguments  shoved 
them  over  the  line,  they  would  be  the  precedent  of  the  Nuremberg  Trials, 
which  held  that  obedience  was  no  excuse  for  violating  individual  con- 
science-and  disillusionment  with  the  Johnson  Administration.  Most  of 
the  young  Americans  had  worked  for  L.B.J.  in  1964,  figuring  he  was  the 
best  route  out  of  Vietnam.  When  he  chose  to  escalate  instead  of  isolate 
the  war,  they  felt  double-crossed. 
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The  whopping  majority  of  them  do  not  pretend  to  be  pacifists.  They 
jrC’-r  ?iWCVer’  °PPosed  to  this  specific  war,  and  many  claim  they  would 
dutifully  agree  to  defend  their  homeland  if  they  felt  it  was  truly  under 
attack. 

What  they  are  giving  up  by  fieeing  is  difficult  for  them  to  define- 
j1' nee  they  were  born  into  the  Affluent  Society  and  are  too  young  to 
depression  or  world  war.  Their  relative  comfort  was  an  accident 
ol  birth  and  timing,  and  there’s  no  way  to  convince  them  that  they  owe 
paternal  ot  patriotic  dues  for  that  happy  circumstance.” 

From  this  condensed  report  you  and  I  can  learn  a  great  deal  con¬ 
cerning  this  new  brand  of  North  American  refugee  residing  in  Canada. 


2.  Debt  of  Love 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather 
Associate  Secretary,  Saskatoon 

I  Didn’t  Get  to  Expo 

I  wanted  to  see  Expo.  My  wife  and  I 
had  laid  plans.  But  as  summer  arrived  cir¬ 
cumstances  conspired  to  make  our  attendance 
impractical.  We  read  articles,  viewed  the 
many  television  programmes,  listened  to 
the  glowing  reports  of  friends  and  shared 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  son  and  daughter 
following  their  visit.  During  my  holiday, 
in  rest  periods  between  forays  at  fence  build¬ 
ing  and  painting,  I  read  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan’s  ideas  about  the  new  modes  of 
perception  and  communication  around 

which  many  Expo  presentations  had  been 
contrived.  I  was  stirred  by  the  ardour  of 
youth  for  the  fair,  by  the  evidence  of  pre¬ 
vailing  happiness  and  goodwill  expressed  in 
co-operative  and  orderly  conduct.  It  ap¬ 

peared  that  a  breakthrough  of  the  human 
spirit  had  been  achieved,  as  vital  and  precarious  as  the  tendril  of  a 
growing  plant,  but  nevertheless  a  herald  of  a  community  of  men  that 
might  come  to  be.  Here,  it  seemed,  was  an  accomplishment  to  be 
honoured,  and  not  to  be  disparaged  as  mere  humanistic  optimism.  So  I 
salute  the  exploit  from  afar! 

Flowever,  as  it  happened,  a  conference  called  me  to  Toronto  a  week 
after  Expo,  and  on  the  weekend  I  was  able  to  visit  Montreal  for  a  day. 
The  Expo  grounds  were  barred  but  I  walked  across  the  Jacques  Cartier 

Bridge,  meandered  along  the  leafy  paths  of  the  He  St-Helene  in  the 

gentle  sun  of  a  November  afternoon,  watched  workmen  at  their  tasks  of 
clearing  and  dismantling  and  viewed  the  strange  architectural  structures, 
already  made  familiar  through  press  and  TV  images.  I  read  of  Mayor 
Jean  Drapeau’s  ambition  to  continue  Expo  another  year  and  I  resolved 
to  be  there  if  I  could. 
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What  this  signifies  I  can  hardly  say.  Does  it  mean,  perhaps,  that 
I  am  a  person  just  hopelessly  behind— a  Charlie  Brown  who  never  won 
a  ball  game?  Does  my  experience  suggest  the  plight  of  a  couple  of 
generations  now  rendered  immigrants  and  onlookers  in  a  world  that 
belongs  to  youth?  Or  may  it  symbolize  the  situation  of  the  Church  from 
which  initiative  in  society  has  now  passed,  a  Church  out-distanced  by 
surging  technological  change?  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  these  broad 
questions.  But  I  am  convinced  that  there  was  evident  at  Expo  a  spirit 
that  should  grow  and  spread.  If  the  direction  of  the  movement  is  right, 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  important  who  leads  and  who  follows.  Some  of  us 
might  prove  to  be  good  followers. 

The  Television  Commercial 

I  have  another  more  mixed  observation  regarding  our  time.  I  am 
not  a  great  television  viewer,  but  of  course  I  spend  a  fair  number  of  hours 
before  the  screen.  Marshall  McLuhan  has  helped  me  to  be  more  observant 
and  analytical  of  TV  as  of  the  other  communication  media  that  play 
so  large  a  part  in  our  life.  One  impression  has  grown  and  it  is  focussed 
in  the  TV  commercial.  Here,  it  seems,  cleverness,  imagination  and  in¬ 
genuity  have  reached  a  high  pitch.  Advertisers  are  driven  by  high  profits 
on  the  one  hand  and  enormous  expense  on  the  other  to  make  a  persua¬ 
sive  presentation.  They  must  continually  search  for  clues  to  the  thinking, 
tastes  and  motivations  of  the  consumer.  McLuhan  says  that  often  this 
search  is  more  thorough  than  the  surveys  of  sociologists.  As  a  result  the 
most  trivial  cosmetic  may  be  advertised  as  though  it  were  the  key  to 
personal  destiny.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  deal  seriously  with 
matters  of  destiny  frequently  sound  dull.  The  sons  of  this  world  are  so 
much  wiser  than  the  sons  of  light! 

I  do  not  doubt  that  some  advertising  is  socially  beneficial  and  that 
much  of  it  is  harmless  and  pleasant.  But  I  am  concerned  when  attitudes 
and  habits  are  being  formed  along  harmful  lines.  One  instance  is  cigarette 
advertising.  (Here,  for  those  who  will  suspect  that  I  am  being  moralistic, 

I  want  to  disclaim  any  such  attitude;  I  have  never  preached  about 
smoking  and  my  interest  now  is  much  less  in  the  personal  practice  of 
smoking  than  in  cigarette  advertising  as  an  example  of  commercial 
pressure  and  promotion.)  Scientific  research,  in  which  everyone  presum¬ 
ably  relies,  had  no  sooner  proved  a  link  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
lung  cancer  than  the  tobacco  companies  stepped  up  their  advertising  in 
commercials  associating  cigarettes  with  youth,  vigour,  health  and  glamour 
and  were  easily  able  to  counter  the  effects  of  the  findings  of  science.  What 
could  be  more  contradictory?  Surely  man  the  genius  becomes  man  the 
boob  when  he  allows  selfish  commercial  interests  to  dominate  his  life 
and  determine  his  sense  of  worth. 

/  am  indignant  about  such  things,  but  I  realize  that  indignation  is 
not  enough  (and  the  advertiser  could  be  getting  his  point  across,  even 
through  my  indignation).  On  the  positive  side,  to  us  who  seek  to  convey 
a  Christian  message,  the  TV  commercial  can  be  a  constant  challenge  to 
imaginative  venture.  Could  we  ever  distinctly  approach  the  commercial 
in  effectiveness ?  The  answer  may  not  be  a  complete  negative,  if  we  may 
judge  from  such  instances  as  the  success  of  the  Christian  Pavilion  the 
zestful  and  provocative  revue  “For  Heaven’s  Sake”  and  the  witness’ of  a 
single  act  such  as  Cardinal  Paul-Emile  l.eger’s  choice  of  a  ministry  to 
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Cleavage  in  the  Churches 

Tivo  years  ago  I  read  in  The  Secular  City,  Harvey  Cox's  prophecy  of 
a  neiv  and  serious  cleavage  developing  in  the  churches.  One  year  ago 
Ray  Hord  reported  that  this  was  developing  in  the  United  Church.  Last 
summer  Leighton  Ford  expressed  concern  about  a  widening  “audibility 
gap  between  top  echelons  and  grass  roots,  between  left  and  right,  between 
radical  and  conservative. 

Sensing  that  here  was  an  issue  demanding  attention,  we  sought  to 
promote  discussion  through  our  small  journal  Reflection.  Those  who 
teplied  to  our. questionnaire  were  agreed  that  the  cleavage  was  a  fact  and, 
though  they  differed  in  their  definition  of  the  issue,  there  was  a  consensus 
that  the  situation  called  for  dialogue  in  mutual  respect  and  charity.  Further 
com  eisations  have  confirmed  this  conviction.  In  Saskatchewan  we  are 
now  planning  an  “Evangelism  Dialogue”  at  which  the  matter  is  to  be 
debated  frankly  under  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  hope  that  this  event 
may  lead  to  increased  understanding  and  greater  unity,  especially  now  as 
local  churches  reconsider  their  mission  in  their  communities. 


Tension  at  Headquarters 

Another  aspect  of  the  cleavage  is  evidenced  in  the  tension  that  has 
developed  between  the  Executives  of  General  Council  and  the  Board  of 
Evanglism  and  Social  Service.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  disagreement  that 
goes  deeper  than  the  particular  issues  through  which  it  has  appeared 
on  the  surface.  How  shall  the  cleavage  be  defined?  A  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  have  a  possible  application:  Shall  the  Church  be  radical  or  conserva¬ 
tive?  Should  the  Church  be  detached  from  or  involved  in  politics?  If 
involved,  should  this  be  a  corporate  involvement  or  only  through  the 
participation  of  individual  members ?  Must  the  United  Church  maintain 
administrative  unity,  the  actions  of  its  constituent  Boards  and  other  groups 
being  firmly  co-ordinated  by  General  Council  and  its  Executive?  Should 
the  Church  allow  unresolved  debates  to  be  conveyed  through  the  public 
media,  or  should  it  wait  until  it  can  speak  with  one  voice?  Should 
administrative  officers  be  allowed  to  express  personal  opinions  in  public 
discussions. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  important  place  for  official  policies,  official 
statements  and  consistent  action  by  the  whole  Church.  In  arriving  at  these 
policies  and  statements  and  in  carrying  out  the  actions  based  upon  them, 
various  courts,  boards  and  departments  have  a  part  to  play,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  with  its  Executive  has  a  proper  co-ordinating  function. 

But  I  also  believe  that,  in  the  realm  of  discussion,  at  the  point  where 
opinions  are  articulated,  policies  debated  and  decisions  arrived  at,  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  should  be  allowed.  To  permit  a  general  open¬ 
ness  of  discussion  throughout  the  Church  but  to  deny  it  to  administrative 
officers  seems  to  me  to  make  a  harmful  discrimination.  If  officers  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  restricted  in  their  public  statements,  does  this  necessarily  apply 
to  the  Church?  I  do  not  think  so;  at  least  I  wait  to  be  convinced.  Only 
on  the  rarest  occasions  have  I  reached  the  headlines  myself,  but  I  am 
thankful  that  the  Church  includes  some  spokesmen  with  greater  daring 
and  impact  than  my  own.  As  1  see  it,  about  the  last  thing  either  the  public 
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or  the  rank  and  file  of  our  church  members  look  for  is  mere  official  spokes¬ 
men  (did  I  hear  the  phrase  “intellectual  eunuchs”?).  It  would  be  foolish 
to  avoid  the  public  media  until  lively  issues  had  been  resolved,  since  by 
that  time  they  would  no  longer  be  lively;  in  any  case  we  need  the  media 
even  to  reach  our  church  members.  I  think  that  many  a  preacher  who 
would  give  only  a  bored  glance  at  an  official  statement  from  headquarters 
has  the  stage  set  for  an  interesting  sermon  by  a  single,  controversial  item 
in  the  news. 

On  the  other  hand  I  believe  that  the  Church  has  a  right  to  expect 
administrative  officers  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  distinguishing  personal 
from  official  statements,  and,  it  can  reasonably  demand  that  discussions 
be  open  and  above  board,  with  no  deviousness,  covert  strategy  or  back¬ 
room  intrigue.  No  member  of  the  fellowship  should  have  cause  to  feel 
that  he  has  been  disadvantaged  by  a  group  of  “operators”.  On  the  whole, 
we  need  better  communication  with  each  other  for  the  sake  of  an  effective 
mission  in  the  world.  I  would  hope  that  the  23rd  General  Council  might 
be  the  scene  of  a  high  quality  debate  upon  these  issues. 


For  Everything  There  Is  a  Season 

For  a  long  time  I  have  appreciated  the  insight  of  Ecclesiastes: 

For  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  for  every  matter  under  heaven. 

Now  I  feel  that  this  conception  of  timeliness  or  kairos  applies  to  my  own 
life.  After  serving  for  more  than  eleven  years  as  an  assistant  and  associate 
secretary  of  the  Board  I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  a  change.  It  has  been 
a  great  piivilege  to  serve  in  this  capacity  and  I  shall  always  be  deeply 
gtateful  for  the  opportunity.  I  have  had  many  enriching  experiences 
which  will  be  to  me  “an  arch  wherethrough  gleams  the  untravelled  world.” 
I  shall  continue  to  have  an  interest  in  the  enterprises  of  the  Board  and  in 
the  persons  who  carry  them  out.  I  trust  that  wherever  I  may  be  I  shall 
serve  the  same  cause  and  the  same  Lord. 

My  Debt  of  Love 

I  am  indebted  to  many  people  who  have  worked  with  me  through 
the  years.  The  ministers  have  been  cordial  and  helpful.  I  have  relied 
particularly  upon  the  conveners  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  relationship  at  the  Saskatoon  office  with  my  late  colleagues, 
Robert  Hall,  W.  H.  Smith  and  J.  S.  Sinclair  and  with  my  present  colleague 
Stewart  Anderson.  My  secretaries:  first,  Mrs.  Edith  Ellidge,  and  now  for 
more  than  eight  years,  Mrs.  Margaret  Semple,  have  been  most  co-operative 
My  wife  Amanda,  and  my  children,  John  and  Gwen,  have  accepted  the 
fact  of  my  many  absences  and  have  carried  on  our  home  life  capably  and 
well.  I  have  had  great  encouragement  and  assistance  from  my  colleagues 
on  the  Board:  James  R.  Mutchmor,  William  G.  Berry,  Robert  S.  Christie 
Homer  R.  Lane,  J.  R.  (Ray)  Hord,  Stewart  Crysdale,  Gordon  K.  Stewart 
and  A.  G.  A.  (Arch)  McCurdy.  To  these  and  many  others 

I  owe  a  debt  of  love, 

Which  I  will  pay  with  love. 
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3.  Involvement  with  Independence  —  The  Christian 

Calling 

Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart 
Associate  Secretary,  Toronto 

When  I  was  in  New  York  recently  I 
was  in  a  small  restaurant  when  an  argument 
broke  out  between  the  white  proprietor  and 
an  obviously  drunk  negro  who  could  not  or 
would  not  pay  for  his  third  hamburger.  For 
a  moment  the  two  men  hesitated  between 
threats  and  force  and  conversation  in  the 
restaurant  froze.  It  remained  frozen  until 
the  man  had  left,  followed  quickly  by  the 
only  other  negro  present.  Then  the  tension 
lifted  but  never  quite  completely.  New 
York,  like  most  American  cities,  is  edgy  and 
the  fear  of  violence  arises  easily.  Violence 
is  the  current  mood  of  our  world— a  world 
driven  to  extremes,  a  very  frightened  world, 
and  with  every  reason  for  its  fears. 

To  preach  Christ  to  that  world  is  an 
awesome  responsibility  and  a  many-sided 
one.  To  preach  peace  will  not  do  unless  it 
be  peace  with  justice.  To  preach  love  ivill  not  do  unless  it  be  love  with 
power.  To  preach  revolution  will  not  do  unless  it  be  revolution  with 
humility.  Yet  to  preach  all  these  at  once,  as  both  given  and  demanded 
by  Christ,  is  to  place  the  Church  squarely  at  the  centre  of  almost  every 
issue  and  often  between  two  sides  in  violent  contention.  To  so  preach 
Christ  demands  of  the  Church  both  involvement  ivith  the  luorld  and 
independence  of  it  and  both  of  these  necessitate  in  the  Church  a  firm 
and  driving  commitment  of  faith  much  greater  in  depth  than  we  have 
often  attained. 

The  calling  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  is  to 
give  leadership  both  in  the  sustenance  of  that  faith  and  its  application 
and  if  our  gospel  is  to  be  adequate  neither  function  must  be  lost  to  us. 
How  far  any  of  us  succeed  in  preaching  a  whole  gospel  for  today  is  open 
to  debate  but  our  calling  is  clear  and  the  range  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  from  proclamation  to  service,  is  a 
testimony  at  least  to  the  Church's  intent. 

The  changing  social  context  of  its  concern  has  caused  the  Board 
in  recent  years  to  look  more  and  more  carefully  at  itself.  As  a  result 
my  own  work  during  the  past  year  has  involved  a  good  deal  of  reviewing 
of  our  own  structures  and  the  preparation  of  a  report,  early  in  the  year, 
on  the  projects  of  community  service  for  which  we  have  responsibility. 
Decisions  flowing  from  that  report  are  still  being  followed  through  and 
relate  also  to  other  studies  in  which  I  have  been  involved  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Council  Committee  on  the  Church  in  the  Field  of  Social 
Welfare,  the  report  of  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Council 
Executive. 
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Liaison  with  various  institutional  and  social  service  projects  of  the 
Board  continues  to  be  part  of  my  concern  and  a  Fall  Conference  in  this 
field  is  organized  each  year.  This  year  the  Conference  was  given  over  to 
work  in  the  field  of  corrections  and  was  held  in  November  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  Anglican  and  Baptist  Churches.  Present  were  cor¬ 
rectional  chaplains  in  the  Federal  and  Provincial  systems,  and  superin¬ 
tendents  and  representatives  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  correctional 
halfway  houses,  as  well  as  other  workers  in  the  same  general  area  of 
endeavour. 


A  particular  joy  last  February  was  the  opportunity  which  was  given 
me  to  take  part  in  the  last  Annual  Ministers  Institute  of  the  Canada 
Confeience  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  before  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  union  of  that  body  with  The  United  Church  of  Canada. 
The  fellowship  of  the  group  on  that  occasion  left  with  me  a  warm 
memory  and  added  to  my  personal  happiness  at  this  new  extension  of 
the  Union  of  the  Church. 


In  terms  of  geography,  I  continue  to  be  responsible  primarily  for 
work  in  the  Montreal-Ottawa  Conference  and  eastwards.  Various  matters 
relating  to  the  Griffith-McConnell  Home,  The  Dialogue  Centre,  and 
St.  Lawrence  House,  have  taken  me  back  and  forth  to  Montreal,  while 
relations  with  the  Nova  Scotia  Project  and  involvement  with  a  possible 
housing  development  in  the  Halifax  area  have  taken  me  to  that  city,  as 
did  the  Conference  of  Canadian  Correctional  Chaplains  held  there  in 
June.  In  September,  for  the  first  time,  the  Board  gave  leadership  at  a 
Conveners’  Colloquium  for  the  Maritime  and  Newfoundland  Conferences, 
and  I  was  asked  to  represent  the  Board  on  this  occasion  and  also  the 
next  month  at  a  Retreat  lor  Newfoundland  Clergy  at  Glovertown.  Mean¬ 
while  my  involvement  with  the  area  of  alcoholism  and  addiction  took 
me  to  Ottawa  in  November  for  the  Convention  of  the  Canadian  Federa¬ 
tion  on  Alcohol  Problems  and  earlier,  in  June,  had  taken  me  to  the 
North  Conway  Conference  in  New  Hampshire  to  hear  from  those 
responsible  for  the  new  major  American  report  on  this  whole  field 
entitled,  “Alcohol  Problems,  A  Report  To  The  Nation”. 

.Two  new  major  secretarial  responsibilities  were  added  to  my  duties 
during  the  year  when  I  was  asked  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Steering 
Committee  of  The  Project  to  Develop  Guidelines  in  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  and  to  the  new  Committee  on  Housing.  The  former 
especially  has  pre-empted  considerable  time  as  the  Committee  struggles 
to  establish  its  basic  terms  of  reference  and  sense  of  direction. 


In  the  course  of  the  year  Mrs.  Marion  Pitman,  who  was  serving  as 
my  secretary,  found  her  family  responsibilities  to  preclude  full-time  work 
but  she  has  been  able  to  continue  to  help  our  Board  on  a  part-time  basis’ 
for  which  we  are  grateful,  while  her  former  duties  are  being  carried  on 
by  Miss  Barbara  Bailey.  To  both  these  persons  go  my  thanks  for  their 
great  help  and  for  their  recovery  of  various  fumbles  on  my  part  As  I 
wme,  word  has  come  of  the  impending  resignation  from  the  Board  staff 
of  the  Rev  Bert  Mather.  While  Bert’s  work  has  always  been  in  the 
West,  and  hence  I  have  had  all  too  little  opportunity  to  know  him  well 
I  have  acquired  a  great  respect  both  for  his  spirit  and  his  abilities  His 
great  qualities  wil!  be  missed  in  our  work.  To  him  and  all  members  of 
our  Board  staff  go  my  thanks  for  their  fellowship  and  collaboration  in 
responsibility m^'  S°medmes  b^ildering,  but  I  believe  significant 
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4.  Squeeze  Left 

Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy 
Associate  Secretary ,  Toronto 

“SQUEEZE  LEFT”— the  highway  sign 
warns.  In  order  to  proceed  one  must  shift 
to  the  lane  on  the  left.  The  main  highway 
is  being  reconstructed  and  widened  to  carry 
the  heavy  volume  of  traffic  of  a  new  day. 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  highway 
of  the  status  quo  is  being  reconstructed  and 
broadened  to  meet  the  complexities  of  this 
new  day.  The  housing  crisis,  rights  of 
Indians,  status  of  women,  sexual  revolution, 
advertising  ethics,  technological  revolution, 
poverty  (national  and  ivorld-wide),  are  only 
a  fe iv  of  many  issues  ivhich  demands  the 
church’s  attention  and  calls  for  radical  shifts 
in  the  mission  and  structure  of  the  institu¬ 
tionalized  church.  Complexity  of  structure, 
inherent  cost  and  natural  reluctance  of  the 
church  to  change  has  caused  reconstruction 
to  go  slow'.  Consequently,  ivithin  the  church 
some  have  moved  from  the  centre  lane  and  have  squeezed  left  into  the 
improvised  lane. 

In  using  the  term  “left”  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  no  politi¬ 
cal  connotation  is  intended.  Nor  is  it  used  with  the  attitude  that  the 
“left”  lane  is  necessarily  the  correct  one  and  all  that  remains  is  for 
everyone  else  to  join  the  vanguard  and  all  will  be  well.  Rather  the 
term  is  used  to  illustrate  the  willingness  of  the  church  to  venture  into 
new  avenues  of  mission  with  all  the  accompanying  rewards  and  tensions. 
The  genius  of  the  church  will  be  to  permit  such  ventures  to  take  place 
even  when  no  precedents  exist  which  may  be  used  to  measure  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  success. 

In  this  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  it  is  my  purpose  to  share  some 
of  these  new  ventures  as  they  have  been  encountered  in  the  work  in 
the  past  year.  In  this  left  lane  several  road  signs  are  being  encountered. 

“Merging  Traffic” 

Canada  has  a  crisis  in  housing.  At  its  1967  Annual  Meeting,  the 
Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  passed  a  resolution.  This  is 
not  new.  What  is  new  is  that  it  followed  up  the  resolution  with  an  offer 
of  |20,000,  to  share  with  any  group  in  a  low-cost  housing  building 
program.  The  Board  hoped  that  the  offer  might  be  taken  up  by  local 
co-operatives  or  by  congregations  with  valuable  real  estate  but  diminish¬ 
ing  numbers,  who  would  turn  their  property  into  high-rise  low-cost 
housing.  No  response  here.  The  offer  was  taken  up  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
government  with  the  result  that  The  United  Church  now  shares  in  the 
development  of  a  20-unit  low-cost  housing  development  in  the  Preston 
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area,  east  of  Halifax.  Here,  both  negro  and  white  families  will  enjoy, 
some  for  the  first  time,  the  comforts  of  an  adequate  home.  In  light  of 
the  nation’s  great  need,  this  is  minute,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 

“Border  Crossing” 

The  United  Church  with  other  Canadian  churches  appoints  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
of  the  U.S.A.  Through  this  sharing  both  groups  are  helped  to  see  that 
many  of  our  problems  and  opportunities  are  continent  wide.  At  a 
pre-Christmas  meeting  of  the  Division  of  Evangelism  in  New  York  City, 
Dr.  Eugene  Smith  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  presented  a  strong 
plea  for  greater  communication  between  the  “evangelicals”  and  more 
orthodox  churches.  T  here  is  danger  of  polarization  across  denomina¬ 
tional  boundaries  which  could  result  in  a  deeper  split  in  the  church 
than  that  which  divided  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  for  cen¬ 
turies.  New  efforts  and  plans  are  being  set  forth  to  open  new  lines  of 
communication. 

At  the  same  meeting  one  caught  the  restive  atmosphere  of  the  negro 
church  in  America.  A  negro  leader,  Rev.  Gaius  Thibodeaux,  speaking 
on  the  text  “Having  your  feet  shod  with  the  gospel  of  peace”,  asked 
“What  kind  of  shoes  will  we  wear— tennis  shoes  or  combat  boots?”  The 
negro  is  no  longer  content  with  the  promise  or  “dem  golden  slippers”. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet  to  foresee  that  the  white  man’s  long 
indifference  to  the  rights  of  the  negro  is  going  to  result  in  a  violent 
whirlwind.  There  is  a  warning  here  for  the  Canadian  church  in  deter¬ 
mining  its  role  in  fighting  for  the  rights  of  Canadian  Indians. 


“Pavement  Ends— Rough  Road  Ahead” 

This  sign  might  well  describe  the  reaction  of  much  of  The  United 
Church  when  last  September  the  Board  offered  aid  to  American  Draft 
Resisters  who  came  to  Canada.  An  emotionally  charged  issue,  it  raised 
echoes  of  the  conscription  controversy  which  raged  in  Canada  during 
World  War  II.  It  raised  the  more  complex  issue  of  who  speaks  for  the 
church.  Dr.  George  Kelsey,  a  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  of  Drew 
University,  when  lecturing  at  the  School  of  Evangelism  at  Whitby  last 
summer,  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the  right  of  a  group  of  a  church  leader 
to  speak  out  on  public  issues.  His  cautious  reply  was,  “In  all  my  35 
years  in  the  church,  I  have  never  heard  anyone  complain  about  a  church 
leader  speaking  out  on  public  issues  .  .  .  provided  he  agreed  with  the 
opinion  expressed!  All  agree  that  the  church  should  show  compassion 
towards  anyone  in  need,  whatever  the  cause.  Conflict  may  very  well  arise, 
however,  over  the  form  or  method  of  the  assistance  offered.  Tensions 
are  avoided  only  when  the  church  refuses  to  risk  new  ventures. 

“Bridge  Under  Construction” 

On  the  corner  of  Bathurst  and  Bloor  Streets  in  Toronto  stands 
a  small  brick  structure.  The  sign  says  CATHOLIC  INFORMATION 
CENTRE.  This  inquiry  centre  is  under  the  directorship  of  Father  Edward 
Bater.  Father  Bater  has  been  caught  up  by  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II.  He 
likes  to  co-operate  icith  Protestants.  One  of  the  many  programs  offered 
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by  the  centre  is  one  preparing  couples  zvho  plan  to  enter  a  mixed  mar¬ 
riage.  In  the  past  these  couples  have  heard  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  alone.  Father  Bater  feels  that  in  this  new  day, 
they  ought  to  hear  the  Protestant  viezv  as  well.  He  has,  therefore,  invited 
Protestant  ministers  to  share  in  the  presentation  of  this  course.  Dr. 
Clifford  Elliott  of  Metropolitan  United  Church,  Toronto,  was  the  United 
Church  minister  who  pioneered  in  the  shared  leadership  of  this  course. 
The  couples  met  for  two  hours  a  iveek  for  five  weeks.  There  is  open  and 
frank  dialogue  about  the  doctrinal  and  traditional  differences  ivhich  have 
divided  the  Church  and  with  which  young  couples  entering  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  must  learn  to  cope.  The  neiv  atmosphere  of  openness  and  acceptance 
will  contribute  much  to  make  the  rough  places  a  plain.” 

“Construction  Ends— Resume  Speed” 

Although  found  on  the  highway,  this  sign  cannot  apply  to  the 
church.  The  search  for  changing  structures,  renewed  emphasis  and  reinter¬ 
pretation  goes  on.  This  report  has  mentioned  only  a  few  of  many  new 
ventures  that  are  being  undertaken.  Man’s  needs  will  continue  to  change 
and  the  church  cannot  remain  static.  Experimentation  must  be  the 
hallmark  of  the  church  today. 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  when  some  left  lanes  lead  to  a  dead 
end.  Other  lanes  may  point  to  sharp  turns  leading  into  altogether  new 
lanes,  as  yet  unrealized.  More  often  the  temporary  lanes  of  experi¬ 
mentation  will  become  incorporated  into  the  new  highway  and  eventually 
will  become  the  centre  of  the  road. 

The  changing  role  of  the  church  can  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
another  simile.  Society  is  like  a  ship.  At  one  time  the  church  acted  as  a 
rudder  with  almost  complete  control  of  society’s  destiny.  Later  the  church 
fulfiilled  the  role  of  a  stabilizer,  whose  byword  zvas,  “don’t  rock  the  boat.” 
Today  the  church  is  more  like  an  ice  breaker  with  all  the  risks  and 
strains  which  this  role  entails.  The  cutting  edge  is  evangelism. 

The  ‘How’  of  Evangelism 

No  area  of  the  church’s  work  calls  for  more  experimentation  than 
that  of  evangelism.  Sharp  differences  of  opinion  are  being  expressed 
between  those  who  restrict  evangelism  to  individual  salvation  and  those 
who  believe  that  evangelism  can  best  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  social 
and  political  involvement. 

In  his  book,  Faith  In  a  Secular  Age,  Colin  Williams  deals  very 
effectively  with  this  question,  and  I  would  recommend  this  brief  and 
enlightening  paperback.  He  raises  the  question  of  church  organization 
and  the  proper  techniques  of  evangelism  for  today. 

Although  we  may  yearn  for  clear-cut  goals  and  methods,  such  luxuries 
are  unrealistic  in  the  revolutionary  world  of  today.  With  both  its  frus¬ 
trations  and  possibilities  Dr.  William’s  statement  best  fits  the  stance  of 
evangelism  today. 

“The  ‘how’  question  must  be  kept  a  living  question  in  the  midst  of 
a  ‘pilgrim  theology’  that  keeps  looking  for  the  moving  presence  of 
Christ,  and  the  question  of  technique  must  be  kept  subject  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  revision  that  comes  from  constant  experimentation.”  (p.  101) 
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5.  "Get  Up  and  Walk!" 

Rev.  Warren  Bruleigh 
Co-ordinator 

National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action 

Ongoing  criticism  and  analysis  of  the 
Church  is  taking  its  toll,  with  the  Body  of 
Christ  experiencing  a  form  of  paralysis. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  deep  desire,  even  a 
demand,  for  a  positive  and  authoritative 
word  from  the  leadership  of  the  Church  to 
enable  the  institution  to  “Get  up  and  walk”. 

We  are  deeply  aivare  of  the  presence  of 
pain  and  suffering  within  the  institutional 
Church.  We  wish  to  comfort,  but  we  do  not 
wish  to  give  temporary  relief  by  providing 
aspirin  tablets  to  treat  symptoms.  Rather, 
our  task  involves  responsible  diagnosis  and 
the  prescribing  of  appropriate  treatment. 
Our  concern  is  not  only  to  have  the  patient 
feel  comfortable,  but  that  he  be  restored 
to  health  and  wholeness. 

Once  this  demanding  diagnostic  approach 
is  accepted  rather  than  avoided,  the  first 
reports  concerning  the  condition  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada  con¬ 
tain  (surprisingly  enough!)  comforting  and  encouraging  news.  As  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action,  I  am 
pleased  to  report: 

1.  A  shift  in  emphasis  from  a  post-war  period  wherein  much  time,  energy 
and  resources  were  devoted  to  buildings,  bricks  and  mortar,  to  an 
increasing  concern  for  purpose  and  people. 

2.  More  and  more  training  and  retraining  programs  for  clergy  and  laity 
are  based  on  the  felt  needs  of  participants. 

3.  Among  informed  laymen  there  is  a  growing  concern  for  clergy  as 

persons.  ’ 

4.  Pastors’  Seminars  and  an  increasing  variety  of  retraining  opportunities 
for  clergy  are  emerging. 

5.  Social  Action  Projects,  where  ad  hoc  or  task  groups  come  to  grips  with 
identified  personal  and  community  needs,  are  springing  up  from  coast 
to  coast. 

6.  There  is  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are.  We  are  not  referring 
to  a  negative  malcontent  stance.  Rather,  we  have  in  mind  an  atmo° 
phere  and  climate  conducive  to  creative,  positive,  and  responsible 
change. 

7.  There  is  a  shift  from  theory  to  practice.  The  question  is  not  so  much, 
“Why  should  we  do  it?”  but  “How  do  we  do  it?” 

8.  There  is  increasing  interest  in  and  concern  for  creative  approaches  to 
administration,  restructuring  and  long-range  planning. 
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9.  An  insistent  voice  is  heard  that  the  prophetic  word  not  be  squelched 
or  stilled  within  The  United  Church  of  Canada.  There  is  an  equal 
insistence  that  the  prophetic  word  be  combined  with  insights  regard¬ 
ing  creative,  dynamic  communication  to  persons  in  and  outside  the 
institutional  framework  of  the  Church. 

10.  There  are  official  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  E.  &  S.S.  to 
encourage  “Conservative”-“Liberal”  dialogue  regarding  Evangelism 
and  Social  Action. 

1  liese,  then,  are  exciting  and  encouraging  signs  of  strength  returning 
to  the  Body  of  Christ.  However,  while  these  ailments  are  receiving  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  other  areas  of  the  church  Body  are  in  need  of  closer 
consideration: 

1.  What  is  our  understanding  and  experience  re  what  constitutes  Con¬ 
gregation  in  the  Sixties?  Is  Congregation  to  be  defined  structurally, 
numerically  or  functionally?  By  what  our  Father s-in-Christ  recorded 
in  1925,  did  they  acknowledge  and/or  allow  for  the  presence  of  a 
diversity  of  Congregational  expression?  Has  this  issue  re  Congrega¬ 
tion  been  avoided  to  date  by  referring  to  work  being  carried  on  in 
a  new  way  as  “experimental”?  What  does  the  label  “experimental” 
mean?  Is  it  somehow  or  other  a  second  rate  expression  of  Congrega¬ 
tion?  Does  it  refer  to  an  expression  of  Congregation  that  has  yet  to 
“arrive”?  If  so,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  a  Congregation  that 
has  moved  from  the  “experimental”  to  the  “arrived”  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment?  Such  questions  cry  out  for  attention  as  more  “experimental” 
groups  consisting  of  concerned  and  committed  Christians  seek  to 
realize  in  new  ways  what  it  means  to  be  the  Church.  At  the  moment, 
a  number  of  persons  involved  in  such  groups  insist  they  find  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  Congregation  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a 
help. 

2.  Right  on  the  heels  of  the  questions  pertaining  to  Congregation,  is 
the  question  of  Ministry.  Very  early  in  the  National  Project  of  Evan¬ 
gelism  and  Social  Action,  a  sensitive  and  alert  layman  observed,  “You 
ministers  better  learn  to  talk  to  one  another  before  you  ask  us  laymen 
to  talk  to  you!”  A  little  later,  a  concerned  clergyman  remarked,  "A 
basic  need  among  clergy  is  the  acceptance  of  the  honesty  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  minister  to  his  calling,  however  he  is  trying  to  carry  it  out.” 
Still  another,  raised  the  demanding  question,  ‘‘Do  we  trust  one  an¬ 
other?”  Do  our  United  Church  clergy  in  fact  acknowledge  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  accept  the  validity  of  a  diversity  of  ordained  ministries? 
What  is  meant  or  intended  by  labelling  some  as  “specialized”  or 
“experimental”?  Why  are  some  clergy  “inducted”,  others  “installed”, 
while  still  others  just  “pop  in  and  go  to  work”  without  any  formal 
recognition  of  their  new  task  assignment?  These  are  not  just  pro¬ 
fessional  questions,  but  basic  fellowship  questions.  It  seems  to  me, 
only  after  coming  to  grips  with  this  mutual  acceptance  and  recognition 
issue,  will  many  of  our  ordained  men  be  free  to  turn  creatively  to 
other  issues. 
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3.  What  is  the  present  state  of  lay-clergy  relationships ?  Do  clergy  accept 
the  proposition  that  their  role  is  to  place  the  primary  responsibility 
for  and  witness  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  the  laos?  Are  clergy 
earnestly  seeking  to  rid  The  United  Church  of  any  traces  of  clerical¬ 
ism ?  Do  clergy  see  their  present  and  future  role  to  be  that  of  equip- 
pers  and  enablers ?  Theologians  write,  lecture,  preach,  etc.  along 
these  lines.  Is  this  just  so  much  theory  and  sermon  fodder  or  is  it 
being  widely  practised?  Are  United  Church  clergy  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  perform  such  a  ministry?  Are  laity  within  the  United  Church 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  relate  to  and  function  inter dependently 
with  such  an  approach  to  ministry?  The  moment  of  truth,  when  ive 
are  called  upon  to  practise  what  we  preach,  is  painfully  upon  us! 

4.  An  increasing  number  of  “in-church“  lay  people  are  either  frustrated 
and  confused,  or  frustrated  and  downright  angry  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs  within  The  United  Church.  Their  negative  feelings 
are  closely  connected  with  a  deeply  felt  desire  to  “get  on  with  the 
job.”  The  kind  of  question  from  those  who  want  out  of  their  comfort¬ 
able  pews  may  be  stated  in  these  terms:  Are  we  ready  to  risk  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  even  if  it  means  goofing  on  many  an 
occasion?  How  much  longer  are  laity  to  be  presented  with  (what 
seem  to  some  of  them)  still  more  stones  of  study  books  and  theory 
sessions,  when  the  felt  need  is  to  receive  the  bread  of  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Gospel? 

5.  What  is  the  future  for  programming  within  the  Church?  The 
National  Project  provided  still  further  evidence  that  programming 
which  attempts  to  follow  the  route  “from  the  top  down”  is  inviting 
trouble.  Lack  of  total  commitment  and  serious  breakdowns  in  com¬ 
munication  between  “headquarters”  and  “the  grass-roots”  are  among 
the  major  results.  A  dual  danger  we  may  have  to  guard  against  will 
be  the  tendency  to  over-compensate  for  these  shortcomings  by  adopt¬ 
ing  one  of  the  following  positions: 

1.  Radical  Congregationalism:  at  die  local  level,  congregations  may 
develop  a  “go-it-alone”  policy. 

2.  “Tail  Wagging  The  Dog”:  at  the  National  level,  boards  may  find 
themselves  motivated  entirely  by  locally  expressed  felt  needs. 

We  woidd  urge  that  the  above  extreme  positions  be  avoided.  As  an 
alternative  approach  to  programming,  we  would  propose  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  consideration: 

(a)  A  Research  Department  not  directly  attached  to  any  one  Board 
or  Division.  The  task  of  this  department:  to  gather  and  compile 
objective  research  data. 

(b)  A  Program  Department  which  will  produce  resource  materials 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  Research  Department. 

If  this  latter  approach  rings  true,  the  former  program  stance  wherein 
we  asked,  “What  do  you  think,  feel,  or  hunch  is  going  to  happen  or 
be  to  the  fore  next  year?  will  be  replaced  by  one  wherein  we  ask, 
“How  may  we,  as  informed  Christians,  quickly  and  responsibly  re¬ 
spond  to  what  is  actually  happening  and  being  experienced,  right 
now,  here— here  and  here?” 
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6.  We  leave  this  final  section  for  the  reader  to  add  his  own  items  to  this 
diagnostic  list  of  ailments  requiring  attention. 

In  extending  this  above  invitation,  we  would  again  insist  that  our 
task  is  not  to  hide  or  protect  the  institutional  Church  from  careful 
scrutiny.  Like  other  institutions,  The  United  Church  of  Canada  has 
within  it  both  individual  and  corporate  greatness  and  sin.  Indeed, 
our  strength  is  to  be  found  in  our  freedom  to  face  up  to  our  present 
condition  and  our  future  possibilities.  As  one  of  our  Christian  fore¬ 
fathers  once  wrote: 

“If  we  refuse  to  admit  that  we  are  sinners,  then  we  live  in  a 
world  of  illusion  and  truth  becomes  a  stranger  to  us.  But  if  we 
freely  admit  that  we  have  sinned,  we  find  God  utterly  reliable 
and  straight  forward— he  forgives  our  sins  and  makes  us  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  from  all  that  is  evil.  For  if  we  take  up  the  attitude 
‘We  have  not  sinned’,  we  flatly  deny  God’s  diagnosis  of  our  con¬ 
dition  and  cut  ourselves  off  from  what  he  has  to  say  to  us.” 

—I  John  1:8-10. 

A  Church  that  has  lost  faith  in  its  Gospel  avoids  the  recognition  and 
confession  of  sins  of  commission  and  omission.  A  Gospel-centered 
Church  is  ever  renewed  by  the  assurance  of  God’s  love,  mercy  and 
reliability. 

On  one  occasion  four  men  ingeniously  managed  to  place  a  paralytic 
friend  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  The  methods  and  techniques  used  by  the 
paralytic’s  four  friends  to  bring  this  about  were  unique,  disturbing 
and,  for  the  owner  of  the  house  where  it  happened,  quite  upsetting. 
(Mark  2:1-12)  In  addition,  the  people  present  were  infuriated  by 
the  response  of  Jesus  to  this  intrusion.  For  when  Jesus  saw  the  faith 
of  these  men,  he  quickly  assured  the  paralytic  his  sins  were  forgiven 
and  that  he  was  to  get  up  and  walk. 

Today,  friends  who  love  the  Body  of  Christ  are  seeking  to  place  a 
partially  paralyzed  United  Church  of  Canada  at  the  feet  of  the  living 
Christ.  Many  who  stand  by  and  watch  these  efforts  neither  care  for 
the  methods  and  techniques  being  used  nor  do  they  zvish  to  hear 
words  of  harsh  judgment.  Rather,  the  lyrics  once  made  popular  by 
Bing  Crosby  are  very  descriptive  of  their  attitude:  “You’ve  got  to 
accentuate  the  positive;  eliminate  the  negative;  latch  on  to  the 
affirmative;  don’t  mix  with  Mr.  In-Between!” 

But  surely  it  is  more  important  to  us  that  our  living  Christ  see  us  as 
men  and  women  of  faith.  Surely  the  song  we  really  long  to  hear  again 
is  the  song  of  Salvation:  “Your  sins  are  forgiven.  Arise,  take  up  your 
bed  and  walk!” 

When  this,  in  fact,  takes  place  and  the  renezved  Church  is  actively 
involved  in  all  of  life,  God  will  again  be  glorified  and  men  and 
women  will  say  of  the  renewed  Church  in  action,  “We  have  never 
seen  anything  like  this  before!” 

TO  THIS  END,  LET  US  GO  FORWARD! 
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VI 


REPORTS  OF  COMMISSIONS  AND 
COMMITTEES 


1 .  The  Committee  on  Christian  Faith 


The  major  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Faith 
during  1967  was  spent  on  preparing  a  report  for  the  next  General  Council 
in  fulfilment  of  the  following  mandate  given  it  by  the  Sub-Executive  of 
General  Council: 


1.  To  examine  the  status  and  authority  of  the  Classical  Creeds  in  The 
United  Church  of  Canada  today. 

2.  Collect  and  examine  representative  modern  statements  of  faith. 

3.  Attempt  to  formulate  a  modern  credal  statement  suitable  for  use 
in  the  liturgy,  with  special  reference  to  a  new  order  for  the  administration 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  the  Creeds,  papers  have  been 
written  on  the  following  subjects: 

The  Place  of  Creeds  in  the  History  of  the  Church 

The  Content  of  the  Classical  Creeds 

Use  of  Creeds 

Authority  of  Creeds 

The  Development  of  Doctrine  in  the  Church 

The  Desirability  of  a  New  Creed. 


Members  of  the  Committee  have  also  made  a  collection  of  Modern 
Creeds  and  they  are  engaged  in  the  writing  of  new  Creeds. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Worship  and  Ritual  our 
Committee  gave  a  theological  opinion  of  the  new  services  on  marriage, 
baptism,  confirmation  and  restoration  or  admission  of  members  on  reaffir¬ 
mation  of  faith,  the  welcoming  of  members  from  other  churches  and  the 
burial  service. 

Our  Committee  is  grateful  for  the  response  from  many  Presbyteries 
and  Sessions  to  the  recommendations  included  in  our  Eldership  report. 
The  Committee  will  take  all  these  responses  into  account  in  the  revision 
of  this  report,  for  the  next  General  Council. 

At  the  December  meeting  Professor  D.  M.  Mathers  reported  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  Chairman  and  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Nodwell  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Sub-Executive  of  General  Council  as  new  Chairman.  The  Committee 
expressed  its  gratitude  to  Professor  Mathers  for  his  faithful  and  able 
service  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee  during  which  time  many  important 
reports  have  been  forwarded  to  General  Council,  adopted  and  distributed 
throughout  the  Church  for  the  study  and  guidance  of  its  members.  During 
the  past  year  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  has  continued  as  Secretary. 


Rev.  R.  G.  Nodwell, 
Chairman. 


Rev.  J.  R.  Hord, 
Secretary. 
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2.  The  Committee  on  the  Church  and 
International  Affairs 

This  committee  has  been  at  work  for  a  number  of  years.  Until  1967 
its  members  were  appointed  by  this  Board;  its  chairman  by  the  General 
Council  to  which  it  reported  biennially.  For  the  two  year  1966-1968  period 
the  membership  committee  at  the  beginning  consisted  of  the  persons  listed 
in  the  Record  of  Proceedings  of  the  22nd  General  Council,  Page  207. 

By  action  of  the  Executive  of  General  Council  on  January  31,  1967, 
this  committee  became  a  standing  committee  of  the  General  Council' 
for  administrative  purposes  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service.  On  April  3,  1967,  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  of  the  Executive  of  the  General  Council  chaired  by  Rev. 
Frank  Bnsbin  met  with  the  Church  and  International  Committee  to  revise 
the  committee’s  terms  of  reference  and  membership.  As  a  result  the  lamer 
committee  of  approximately  50  persons  was  reduced  to  one  of  32  mem¬ 
bers  including  two  from  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church.  The 
membership  as  revised  is  as  follows:  Rt.  Rev.  W.  C.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Harry 
Coote  Smith,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord,*  Rev.  E.  E.  Long,  Mrs.  Mary  Birtch,  Rev. 
Garth  Legge,  Rev.  Roy  Webster,  Rev.  C.  M.  Stewart,  Mr.  Norman  Vale 
(Corresponding) ,  Mr.  Harvey  Shepherd,  Mr.  Ralph  Wilson,  Mrs.  Ryrie 
Smith,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  Miss  Frances  Clarke,  Mr.  Robert  Craigs,  Rev. 
Charles  Catto,  Very  Rev.  E.  M.  Howse,  Very  Rev.  J.  R.  Mutchmor,  Very 
Rev.  Angus  J.  MacQueen,  Professor  W.  S.  McCullough,  Professor  Donald 
D.  Evans,  Mr.  Eldon  Comfort,  Mr.  William  Small,  Mr.  Fred  P.  Hotson, 
Rev.  Donald  Pratt,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Aplin,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Flood,  Dr.  Katharine 
Hockin,  Rev.  C.  W.  Zurbrigg,  Mr.  Robert  Torrance,  Rev.  J.  A.  Bechtel. 

It  was  agreed  that  following  the  practice  of  previous  years  some 
recently  returned  missionaries  would  attend  as  corresponding  members. 

The  membership  of  the  newly  appointed  Executive  of  the  Committee 
is:  Mr.  Harry  Coote  Smith  (Chairman),  Rev.  Ernest  E.  Long,  Rev.  Roy 
Webster,  Mrs.  Ryrie  Smith,  Mr.  Fred  Hotson,  Professor  Donald  D.  Evans, 
Professor  W.  S.  AIcCullough,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord*  (Secretary). 

The  Committee  continued  its  Regional  Committees.  Increasingly  an 
effort  was  made  to  divide  into  work  groups  for  regular  meetings  with 
special  duties  assigned  for  example:  Mr.  Eldon  Comfort-Rhodesia;  Mr. 
Willson  Woodside— Portugal;  Mr.  Robert  Torrance-Canadian  Foreign 
Policy. 

During  the  Biennium  the  Committee  was  represented  at  some  impor¬ 
tant  meetings  in  the  U.S.A.  Professor  W.  S.  McCullough  reported  on  an 
International  Affairs  Consultation  held  in  New  York  and  at  Lake  Mohawk, 
September  14-16,  1966,  at  which  the  opening  address  was  given  by  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Bilheimer  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  United 
States.  Other  subjects  included  Viet  Nam,  the  Non-dissemination  and 
Control  of  Nuclear  Arms,  Southern  Africa,  with  special  reference  to  the 
apartheid  problem. 

Mr.  Alfred  Best,  Toronto,  represented  the  Committee  at  a  consulta¬ 
tion  on  “Reconciliation  and  International  Justice”  at  Bossey,  Switzerland, 
June  26-30,  1967. 

“Deceased,  March  1,  1968. 
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For  some  years  the  Committee  sent  two  representatives  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Seminar  on  International  Affairs,  but  declined  an  invitation  to 
this  meeting  held  February  6-9,  1968. 

Under  the  new  policy  of  fewer  speakers  and  more  work  sessions  the 
Committee  did  not  have  a  number  of  dinner  meetings  as  formerly,  but 
there  were  discussions  where  prominent  leaders,  such  as  Bishop  Trevor 
Huddleston,  spoke  to  the  members. 

I  hrough  the  biennium  there  was  a  continuance  of  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee  with  the  International  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Anglican 
Churches. 

Likewise  the  policy  of  joining  with  the  Canadian  Council  and  the 
denominations  concerned  of  holding  annual  seminars  on  International 
Affairs  in  Ottawa  early  in  1967  and  again  in  1968,  was  continued. 

Following  the  January  30 -February  1,  1968,  Ottawa  Seminar  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  Church  Conferences,  one  from  each,  met  for  one 
day.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Hord 
in  his  1967  report  on  International  Affairs  had  this  paragraph: 

“The  Committee  is  now  struggling  with  the  problem  as  to  how  it  can 
be  more  closely  linked  with  the  educational  program  of  the  Pastoral 
Charge.  We  raise  the  question:  ‘How  many  congregations  have  active 
C.  &  I.  A.  Committees?  How  many  congregations  are  planning  on 
forming  such  committees?’  ” 

The  meeting  of  Conference  representatives  in  Ottawa  will  help  to 
bring  international  concerns  more  effectively  before  presbyteries  and  pas¬ 
toral  charges. 

At  the  close  of  1967  and  beginning  of  1968  Canada’s  relation  to 
NATO  and  the  renewal,  or  otherwise  of  our  part  in  NORAD  were  con¬ 
sidered.  A  resolution  on  limiting  Canada’s  contribution  to  NATO  was 
sent  to  the  February  1967  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  General  Council, 
but  did  not  receive  that  body’s  approval. 

The  Executive  of  General  Council  did  approve  of  a  resolution  of 
the  International  Affairs  Committee  on  limiting  Canada’s  war  equip¬ 
ment  shipments  to  the  U.S.A.  if  such  supplies  might  be  sent  to  Viet  Nam. 
Likewise  the  Executive  of  General  Council  adopted  a  well-prepared  reso¬ 
lution  about  the  United  Church’s  position  re  the  6-day  war  in  the  Middle 
East  and  its  aftermath. 

Supporting  resolutions  about  more  Canadian  aid  for  needy  nations 
and  for  refugees  were  adopted. 

A  major  controversy  developed  between  the  Executive  of  the  Board 
of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  over  the  United  Church’s  policy  and 

possible  action  concerning  U.S.A.  draft  resisters  who  come  to  Canada.  It 

was  agreed  that  Dr.  J.  R.  Hord  should  administer  a  special  grant  of  One 
Thousand  Dollars  on  a  compassionate  grounds  basis  for  cases  of  need  and 
this  has  been  done  at  an  average  level  of  Fifty  Dollars  per  person  or 
family  of  the  resister-group  needing  help.  At  the  same  time  it  was  made 
clear  that  our  Church  would  not  be  involved  in  any  way  in  encouraging 
draft  resisters  in  the  U.S.A.  to  come  to  Canada.  & 

During  the  biennium  a  large  volume  of  mimeographed  and  printed 
materials  on  International  Affairs  was  made  available.  The  outstanding 
production  was  a  314  page  book  edited  by  Professor  Donald  Evans  en¬ 
titled:  “Peace,  Power  and  Protest.”  A  free  copy  of  this  work  to  which 

twelve  writers  contributed  was  sent  to  each  minister  in  the  pastorate 
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The  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Hord  gave  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to  an 
effective  presentation  of  International  Affairs’  concerns  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Canadian  people.  In  this,  as  in  other  areas  of  witness 
and  work,  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  Harry  Coote  Smith,  Rev.  j.  r  Mutchmor, 

chairman.  Acting  Secretary. 


3.  Youth  Committee  on  Christian  Presence 

,Tlie  Youth  Committee  on  Christian  Presence  is  a  committee  of  the 
Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work,  and  is  composed  of  youth  and 
adults  named  by  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service. 

Its  purpose  is  one  of: 

(1)  initiating  confrontation  between  groups;  e.g.  church  and  non¬ 
church; 

(2)  mediating  between  youth  groups  and  the  power  structures  of 
church  and  society,  the  generation  gap,  etc.; 

(3)  carrying  out  in  itself  “an  experiment  in  youth  evangelism.” 

Another  way  of  expressing  the  purpose  might  be  “to  explore  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  Presence  in  the  world  and  to  provide  resources 
and  procedures  of  many  kinds  to  enable  young  persons  to  support  one 
another  in  positive  action.” 

Explorations  have  been  made  in  the  areas  of  Public  Education,  Chris¬ 
tian  Education,  and  particularly  as  these  have  to  do  with  relations  between 
youth,  parents,  teachers,  power  and  structures. 

Rev.  Elton  Davidge 


4.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Evangelism 
in  the  Rural  Church 

The  sociological,  economic  and  cultural  trends  in  Canadian  society 
described  in  previous  reports  of  this  Committee  and  outlined  succinctly 
in  the  pamphlet  “The  Challenge  of  Change  in  the  Rural  Church”  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  significant  effects  upon  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church  and 
the  smaller  communities.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  rural 
people  to  overlook  these  changes,  consequently  there  has  been  in  the 
past  eighteen  months  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  serious  study  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Church  may  serve  more  effectively. 

Interest  in  community  development  has  been  extended  and  deepened 
in  the  Maritime  Conference.  A  major  factor  in  the  creation  of  such 
interest  has  been  the  interdenominational  institutes  for  rural  leaders. 
The  Quebec-Sherbrooke  Presbytery  is  actively  involved  in  a  self-study 
project  with  emphasis  upon  the  rural  areas.  The  Bay  of  Quinte  Con¬ 
ference  has  directed  that  all  Presbyteries  should  make  a  close  study  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Church  on  every  pastoral  charge.  Belleville  Presby¬ 
tery  has  completed  a  study  and  has  made  radical  changes  in  structure. 
Studies  in  other  Presbyteries,  such  as  Grey,  Simcoe,  Lambton,  are  being 
conducted  as  this  report  is  being  written.  The  Toronto  Conference  Rural 
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Life  Committee  held  a  most  effective  seminar  in  the  fall  of  1967  for 
leaders  in  the  Rural  Church.  Perth  Presbytery  began  to  experience,  during 
1967,  the  results  of  almost  ten  years  of  study  and  consultation. 

In  western  Canada  closer  relationships  are  being  established  with 
Colleges  and  Universities  which  are  able  to  help  the  Church  understand 
what  is  happening  in  the  smaller  communities.  During  the  past  year  Rural 
Life  Workshops  have  been  held  in  several  Presbyteries  in  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan.  The  discovery  of  ways  to  serve  the  scattered  and  some¬ 
times  isolated  communities  of  the  West  continues  to  be  a  major  concern. 
The  team  ministry  concept  has  proven  to  be  helpful  but  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  We  note  that  in  the  Prince  Albert  and  Yorkton  Presbyteries 
the  appointment  of  a  deaconess  to  serve  three  or  four  pastoral  charges 
in  the  promotion  of  Christian  Education  work  is  being  tried.  In  the 
Comox-Nanaimo  Presbytery  a  fresh  approach  to  the  team  ministry  con¬ 
cept  has  been  undertaken  and  we  are  watching  with  interest  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

As  a  Church  we  are  not  accomplishing  as  much  as  we  should  but  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  progress  is  being  made. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  approved  asking  the  Joint  Committee  to  consider  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  membership  to  provide  for  representation  from  beyond  the 
Central  Ontario  area.  The  Committee’s  response  to  this  suggestion  was 
the  organization  of  a  seminar  at  Five  Oaks  on  February  7th  and  8th  of  this 
year  (1968)  to  which  two  persons  from  each  Conference  were  invited  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  other  ministers  from 
the  Central  Ontario  area  who  had  attended  the  Garrett  Summer  School. 
All  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Church,  except  Alberta,  were  represented  at 
this  seminar.  The  feeling  of  the  seminar  regarding  committee  membership 
is  reflected  in  the  recommendation  regarding  membership. 

At  this  Five  Oaks  Conference  a  fairly  firm  consensus  was  reached 
regarding  priorities  for  the  Church  as  it  endeavours  to  serve  in  the  towns 
and  country.  They  were: 

(1)  A  need  for  clarification  of  the  role  of  the  Ministry,  including 
theological  understanding. 

(2)  The  need  for  seeing  the  congregation  as  a  servant  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  opposed  to  thinking  of  the  community  as  a  body  which  exists 
to  serve  the  Church. 

(3)  The  urgent  need  for  cooperation  within  the  United  Church  and 
with  other  denominations  with  a  view  to  making  the  Church  into  a  unit¬ 
ing  force  in  community  life  instead  of  a  fragmenting  influence. 

(4)  The  need  for  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  theological  colleges 
that  will  provide  more  training  in  the  skills  related  to  community  life. 

(5)  The  need  for  programmes  of  continuing  education  related  to 
community  situations  and  the  development  of  skills  to  meet  these. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  at  the  seminar  it  is  imperative  that  the  Church 
address  herself  more  realistically  and  consistently  to  meet  these  very  clearly 
felt  needs. 

In  1967  assistance  was  given  to  five  ministers  of  the  United  Church 
who  attended  the  Garrett  Summer  School  for  Rural  Leaders  and  to  three 
who  attended  the  Michigan  State  Town  and  Country  Church  Leadership 
School.  During  the  past  year  the  Joint  Committee  has  approached  with 
renewed  enthusiasm  the  possibility  of  providing  for  continuing  education 
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courses  designed  especially  for  leaders  in  rural  church  and  community  life. 
Representatives  of  the  Committee  are  in  active  conversation  with  other 
denominations  and  sincerely  hope  that  plans  can  be  completed  by  the 
summer  of  1969.  In  the  meantime  we  are  arranging  for  another  seven 
ministers  to  attend  the  Garrett  Summer  School  in  1968. 

The  Order  of  Service  and  Bulletins  for  Rural  Life  Sunday  in  May 
1967  were  prepared  again  by  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  same  has  been 
done  for  1968. 


Recommendations: 

(1)  Every  second  year  the  Joint  Committee  plan  a  special  meeting  to 
which  representatives  from  all  the  Conferences  would  be  invited,  with  the 
cost  of  such  a  meeting  being  a  charge  on  the  budget  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 


mittee  in  the  year  effected. 

1968 

(2)  Budget—  Budget 


Publications  .  100.00 

Expense  of  Committee  Meetings  .  450.00 

International  Convocation 

McMaster  University  .  — 

Regional  Committees 

Mari  times  .  200.00 

Prairies  .  300.00 

Sundry .  50.00 

National  Meeting  .  1,850.00 


Board  of  Home  Missions  . 

Board  of  Evangelism  and 

Social  Service . 

Board  of  Christian  Education 


2,950.00 


45% 

or 

1,325 

45% 

or 

1,325 

10% 

or 

300 

2,950 

(3)  That  this  Board  approve  of  the  following  appointments  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Rural  Church,  as  follows: 


Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy 
Rev.  Basil  E.  Long 
Rev.  Peter  M.  McKeller 

Rev.  E.  G.  Knowles, 
Chairman. 


Dr.  Helen  C.  Abell 
Rev.  A.  A.  Greenhough 
Mr.  Robert  Shaw 

Rev.  H.  M.  Bailey, 
Secretary. 


5.  Committee  on  Communications 

The  Communications  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  continued  at  work  during  the  year  1967,  meeting  regularly. 
Its  “Unchurched  Editorials”,  found  even  wider  acceptance  and  were 
printed  in  more  papers,  more  often,  and  also  were  translated  into 
French  and  found  some  acceptance  in  the  French  Press. 

A  project  was  also  begun  to  produce  original  editorials  for  paid 
magazine  publication  in  the  French  language,  which  will  result  in  such 
publication  in  1968. 
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Ihe  matter  of  the  philosophy  of  what  we  are  called  to  do,  and  the 
message  we  would  communicate  were  of  prime  interest  to  the  Committee, 
and  the  end  of  that  consideration  is  not  yet. 

Minute  Radio  Spots”  were  commissioned  and  written  and  con¬ 
sidered,  but  no  final  decision  concerning  “airing”  has  been  made.  The 
matter  of  Ethnic  radio  broadcasts”  has  been  considered  and  will  be 
considered  again. 

It  was  decided  that  the  “On  the  Spot”  television  program  should  be 
continued  .  .  .  and  that  men  who  might  be  both  “on  the  spot”  and 
missioners,  and  also  men  who  might  be  producers  of  the  program,  should 
be  brought  from  eastern  and  western  Canada  as  observers  at  the  next 
production  .  .  .  but  the  show  was  nowhere  produced  during  1967.  It  is 
projected  for  both  Hamilton  and  London  in  1968. 

1  he  Committee  has  also  been  asked  to  aid  in  publicizing  the  special 
projects  of  the  Board  .  .  .  particularly  in  the  matter  of  getting  pertinent 
materials  out  and  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ahead  of  times  of  special 
emphasis.  '  1 

We  look  forward  to  close  co-operation  with  the  new  Division  of 
Communication. 


Rev.  R.  H.  N.  Davidson, 
Chairman. 


Rev.  H.  N.  Burgess, 
Secretary. 


6.  Notional  Marriage  Guidance  Council 

Projects  Completed  in  1967 

—Conducted  a  Workshop  on  ‘The  Helping  Process  in  Ministry”  at 
Geneva  Park,  Lake  Couchiching,  Ontario,  with  42  ministers 
attending,  all  from  outside  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

-Approved  financial  grants  to  the  Calgary  Institute  for  Pastoral 
Care  and  Counselling  for  the  specific  purpose  of  helping  to  under¬ 
write  the  Banff  summer  seminars,  the  Pastoral  Counselling  Service 
of  Winnipeg,  the  Toronto  Instiute  of  Human  Relations  (formerly 
the  Toronto  Institute  of  Family  Relations),  a  Pastoral  Counselling 
Workshop  at  Prairie  Christian  Training  Centre. 

-Presented  a  brief  to  the  Joint  Parliamentary  and  Senate  Committee 
on  Divorce  recommending  that  divorces  be  based  on  the  marriage 
breakdown  concept.  b 

—Represented  the  United  Church  on  an  “ad  hoc”  committee  repre¬ 
senting  several  communions  including  Roman  Catholic  which 
prepared  and  presented  a  statement  on  divorce  reform  to  the 
Mimsterof  Justice  personally  and  in  written  form  to  the  Minister 
ot  Health  and  Welfare. 

—Arranged  a  consultation  on  Pastoral  Counselling  in  Vancouver 
which  brought  together  those  involved  in  operating  the  Pastoral 
Counselling  Institutes  and  Services  across  the  Church  and  partici- 

representc  C  ? ^ublic  meeting  with  community  counselling  agency 

—Prepared  a  list  of  films,  tapes  and  records  dealing  with  family  life 
and  sex  education  and  provided  an  evaluation  of  the  material. 
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Projects  Noil)  Being  Worked  On 

Biochure  for  Brides  and  Grooms,  with  suggestions  for  the  conduct 
of  the  wedding  service. 

—Pamphlet  on  Bride  and  Groom  Schools. 

Recommendations  for  improvements  in  the  method  of  issuing 
Marriage  Licenses. 

—Counselling  Data  Information  Card. 

Consultation  with  Nanaimo  Family  Life  Association  with  a  view  to 
assisting  in  the  financing  of  a  counselling  and  educational  program. 
Consultation  witli  a  group  at  the  University  of  Windsor  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Pastoral  Training  Seminar  emphasizing 
marriage  counselling. 

—Consultation  with  the  Markham  Counselling  Centre  and  Family 
Life  Education  Service  with  a  view  to  initiating  a  counselling 
program. 

—Consultation  with  the  Kitchener  Pastoral  Counselling  Service  with 
a  view  to  initiating  a  counselling  centre. 

—The  initiation  of  studies  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  what 
would  be  involved  in  holding  a  service  “to  bless”  a  common  law 
union. 

—A  questionnaire  to  go  to  ministers  about  the  extent  and  nature  of 
counselling  they  now  do  in  preparing  people  for  marriage  and  in 
counselling  on  marital  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  above  projects  many  reports  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
were  presented  and  discussed. 

Many  films  and  tapes  were  reviewed  and  some  recommended  for 
purchase. 

Relationships  with  several  organizations  were  maintained,  including: 

—The  Commission  on  Marriage  and  Family  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

—The  Vanier  Institute  of  the  Family. 

—The  National  Marriage  Guidance  Council,  Great  Britain. 

— The  International  Union  of  Family  Organizations. 

—The  chairman  and  his  wife  and  the  secretary  and  his  wife  attended 
the  Conference  of  the  International  Union  of  Family  Organizations 
held  in  Quebec  City  in  August. 

Rev.  Bernard  Ennals,  Rev.  Frank  Fidler, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 


7.  Steering  Committee  of  the  Project  to  Develop 
Guidelines  in  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 

Pursuant  to  actions  of  the  Annual  Board  Meeting  of  1967  and 
related  actions  of  the  Board  Executive,  a  Steering  Committee  was 
established  during  the  year  to  give  guidance  to  the  project  to  develop 
guidelines  in  Evangelism  and  Social  Service.  The  Committee  was  selected 
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in  order  to  include  a  diversity  of  theological  outlook  and  has  been 
attempting  to  initiate  a  process  of  consultation  with  the  Church  which 
will  culminate  in  a  document  to  be  presented  to  a  representative  gather¬ 
ing  from  across  the  Church,  assembled  probably  in  the  Spring  of  1969. 
From  that  meeting  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  sub¬ 
mission  to  General  Council  outlining  the  presuppositions  and  guidelines 
of  the  work  of  the  Board. 

To  this  point  the  work  of  the  Committee  has  consisted  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  diverse  position  papers  and  the  preparation  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  statement  and  related  questionnaire  which  have  been  distributed 
to  Presbyteries  for  their  comment  and  response  by  November.  The 
direction  of  further  work  of  the  Committee  will  in  large  measure  be 
determined  by  what  is  then  said  by  the  Presbyteries. 


Rev.  Gerald  Paul, 
Chairman. 


Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart, 
Secretary. 


8.  Housing  Committee 


A  Housing  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service  was  established  late  in  1967,  and  is  seeking  to  serve  as  a  catalyst 
in  the  development  of  a  significant  project  in  this  area  of  concern  which 
could  serve  as  a  suitable  pattern  for  other  developments  adapted  to 
meaningful  high  density  living.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  committee 
will  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  funds  set  aside  by  the  Board 
can  be  productively  applied  in  this  field. 


Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald, 
Chairman. 


Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart, 
Secretary. 


9.  Committee  on  Sex  and  Morality 

In  response  to  requests  from  groups  and  courts  from  across  the  Church 
the  Sub-Executive  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  on 
November  25th,  1966,  appointed  and  authorized  a  committee  to  discuss 
the  new  morality  as  it  pertains  to  the  sexual  revolution.  A  19-member 
committee  was  set  up  with  representatives  from  across  the  Church,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  persons  who  are  trained  in  Christian  ethics’  and 
pastoral  counselling.  In  the  past  year  the  committee  has  held  four  two- 
day  sessions  at  which  members  present  their  writing  assignments  on 
vanous  topics  to  be  studied  and  revised  by  the  whole  committee  The 
material  is  presently  in  the  hands  of  an  editor  to  be  drafted  in  a  readable 
and  popular  format.  The  expectations  are  that  a  final  meeting  of  the 
committee  will  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1968  following  which  the  booklet 
will  be  submitted  for  approval  and  authorization  for  publication. 


Rev.  Gordon  L.  Toombs, 
Chairman. 


Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy, 
Secretary. 
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10.  Committee  on  Advertising  and  Ethics 

The  initiative  and  authority  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Committee  on 
Advertising  and  Ethics  stems  from  an  action  of  the  General  Council  in 
the  passing  of  the  following  resolution: 

“That  the  General  Council  refer  the  question  of  ethics  and  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  to  convene  the 
study  committee  of  representative  Canadians  with  the  direction  to  publi¬ 
cize  the  results  to  the  whole  Church  and  to  seek  suitable  and  relevant 
legislative  action  by  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments.  The  committee 
is  to  report  to  the  23rd  General  Council.”  ( Record  of  Proceedings,  22nd 
General  Council,  p.  118.) 

Subsequent  to  the  above  action  the  Sub-Executive  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service  on  November  26th,  1966,  appointed  a 
12-man  committee  to  undertake  the  study  on  advertising  in  relation  to 
Christian  ethics. 

The  committee  held  several  meetings  during  the  year  outlining  its 
frame  of  reference  and  beginning  its  studies.  Representatives  from  the 
field  of  advertising  informed  the  members  of  the  committee  that  a 
thorough  two-year  study  on  advertising  was  being  undertaken  by  the 
Institute  of  Canadian  Advertising.  In  the  light  of  this  development, 
the  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  postpone  the  completion  of 
its  work  until  such  time  as  this  factual  information  was  made  available. 
The  committee,  therefore,  has  decided  to  make  an  interim  report  only 
to  the  23rd  General  Council  and  seek  permission  to  continue  its  study 
and  to  make  its  final  report  to  the  24th  General  Council  of  the  Church. 

Rev.  Douglas  Jay,  Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 


1 1 .  Yorkville  Advisory  Committee 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  on  June  14th,  1967,  approval  was  given  to  the  appointment 
of  a  detached  worker  in  the  Yorkville  area  of  the  city  of  Toronto  to 
work  among  the  drug  users.  In  order  that  supervision  might  be  provided 
for  the  worker,  a  committee  of  six  members  was  appointed.  The  mem¬ 
bership  includes  a  member  of  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation  of 
Ontario,  a  lawyer,  a  psychiatrist,  a  medical  doctor  and  two  clergymen. 
The  committee  met  from  time  to  time  with  the  worker  to  become  con¬ 
versant  with  his  work  in  order  to  provide  financial  and  moral  support. 
The  purpose  of  the  field  worker  amongst  the  drug  users  in  the  Yorkville 
district  is  twofold. 

(a)  Immediate 

1.  To  maintain  a  24-hour  presence  and  be  available  to  handle 
potential  crises  in  following  drug  abuse. 
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2.  I  o  arrange  for  revisions  or  changes  in  admission  procedures  of 
any  or  all  public  medical  facilities  to  facilitate  appropriate  treatment 
of  physiological  and  psychological  damage  due  to  drug  abuse. 

b  I  o  familiarize  members  of  the  community  with  procedures  in 
handling  drug  crises  in  similar  emergencies. 

4.  To  remain  an  active  member  of  the  “hippy”  community  and 
maintain  the  nature  of  the  work  on  the  clandestine  basis  so  as  not  to 
detract  from  the  attitude  of  the  work. 

(b)  Long-Range 

1.  do  engage  in  an  educational  program  of  a  drug  nature  and 
iamih  arize  as  many  people  in  medical,  health  and  welfare  agencies  as 
possible  with  the  relative  problems  of  drug  use. 

2.  To  engage  in  a  program  of  some  nature  to  curtail  the  use  of 
harmful  drugs  by  members  of  the  community. 

3.  To  provide  a  system  of  feedback  for  other  interested  parties  in 
sociopsychopharmacological  fields  to  exchange  information  for  identifica¬ 
tion  and  classification  of  drugs  in  current  and  suspected  use  within  the 
drug-use  community. 

Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy, 
Secretary. 


1 2.  Ministry  in  Reform  Institutions 
and  the  Field  of  Corrections 

The  Maritime  Home  for  Girls  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  passed  under 
t  le  administration  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Government  on  April  1st  1967 
and  became  The  Nova  Scotia  School  for  Girls.  In  consequence  the  only 
custodial  institution  remaining  under  Church  administration  is  the  Inter- 
provinaal  Home  for  Young  Women  near  Moncton,  New  Brunswick 
winch  is  governed  by  a  Board  representing  the  Anglican,  Baptist,  Presby¬ 
terian  and  United  Churches.  The  Home  receives  young  women  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  sentenced  to  one  to  four  years  of  imprisonment 
by  a  court  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Rehabilitative  work  among  men  released  from  prison  continues  to 
be  carried  on  co-operatively  by  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Seivice  and  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  through  two  Homes  in  Win¬ 
nipeg,  and  support  is  also  given  to  St.  Lawrence  House  in  Montreal 
and  a  token  contribution  made  to  St.  Leonard’s  House,  Windsor  In 
addition,  a  contribution  of  $1,000  was  made  this  year  toward  the  work 

Vancouver6^  CStabllshed  L°Wer  Mainland  St.  Leonard’s  Society  of 

A  conference  for  church  workers  in  the  field  of  correction  was  held 
in  the  Fall  in  co-operation  with  the  Anglican  and  Baptist  Churches 
and  was  attended  by  Correctional  Chaplains  of  these  denominations 

TT  WdI  aS  by  thC  suPerintendent  and  a  representative 

of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  each  of  the  Halfway  Houses  and  other 
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correctional  institutions  related  to  these  Churches.  One  interesting  by¬ 
product  of  the  conference  was  the  realization  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Church  is  involved  in  the  field  of  correction,  not  oidy  through  its 
chaplains  but  through  clergy  and  active  church  lay  folk  in  the  probation 
services.  Some  fifteen  ordained  clergy  of  United  Church  connection  are 
related  to  the  probation  service  in  Ontario  alone. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Board  has  co-operated  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Council  of  Churches  in  its  steps  toward  the  creation  of  an  inter¬ 
faith  committee  to  represent  the  Churches  jointly  as  regards  matters 
affecting  the  Federal  Penitentiary  Service.  While  the  committee  is  still 
in  course  of  formation,  it  does  appear  that  there  will  shortly  be  a 
competent  agency  through  which  the  Churches  may  act  together  in  this 
regard. 

The  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  continues  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  executive  of  the  Canadian  Correctional  Chaplains  Association 
anti  contributes  to  the  work  of  this  body. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Publication,  the  Department 
continues  to  supply  chaplains  with  religious  literature  for  use  in  their 
work. 

I'lie  following  United  Church  clergy  are  presently  serving  as  cor¬ 
rectional  chaplains: 

With  Federal  Penitentiaries  Service: 

Rev.  M.  Allan  McDowell,  Joyceville  Institution,  Kingston,  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Rev.  Th.  van  Petegen,  Warkworth  Penitentiary,  Campbellford,  Ont. 

Rev.  J.  Ronald  McCullough,  Stony  Mountain  Penitentiary,  Stony 
Mountain,  Manitoba. 

Rev.  Frederick  V.  Kropp,  Matsqui  Drug  Treatment  Centre,  Abbots¬ 
ford,  British  Columbia. 

Rev.  J.  D.  McCord  (part-time) ,  Cowansv ille  Penitentiary,  Cowans- 
ville,  Quebec. 

With  Ontario  Department  of  Reform  Institutions; 

Rev.  R.  N.  Giuliano,  Ontario  Training  Centre,  Brampton,  Ontario. 

Rev.  FI.  J.  King,  Grandview  School,  Galt,  Ontario. 

Rev.  B.  F.  H.  Cooke  (part-time) ,  Brown  Clinic,  Mimico,  Ontario. 

Rev.  R.  E.  Ravmer  (casual) ,  Monteith  Industrial  Farm,  Monteith, 
Ontario. 

Rev.  M.  J.  McLeod  (part-time) ,  Hillcrest  School,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

With  British  Columbia  Department  of  the.  Attorney-General, 

Correction  Branch: 

Rev.  Harry  Parker  (half-time),  Haney  Correctional  Institute, 
Haney,  B.C. 

Ecumenically  Supported  Work: 

Rev.  C.  F.  Tilbury,  Metro  Toronto  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 
Chaplain. 
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Work  Supported  by  Home  Alissions  Board: 

Rev.  H.  C.  Linstead,  Toronto  Police  Court  Chaplain. 

II  ork  Supported  by  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service: 

Rev.  Ross  Readhead  (part-time),  Ontario  Reformatory,  Guelph,  Ont. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Johnson  (part-time),  Essex  County  Gaol,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Vickers,  (part-time),  Burwash  Industrial  Farm,  Sudbury,  Ont. 
Rev.  Robert  J.  Gay  (part-time),  Calgary  Gaol,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

In  addition  much  voluntary  work  is  done  by  many  other  clergy 
in  Ontario  as  visiting  chaplains”  and  in  all  provinces  as  part  of  their 
normal  pastoral  work. 


13.  Literature 

I  he  major  work  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
in  the  publication  of  literature  for  the  past  year  has  been  Peace,  Power. 
Protest.  This  book,  edited  by  Professor  Donald  D.  Evans,  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  articles  on  international  affairs  by  competent  leaders  within  the 
church  and  the  community.  It  is  being  provided  as  a  resource  book 
for  individuals  and  groups  who  want  to  be  knowledgeable  about  our 
country’s  role  in  international  affairs. 

The  total  literature  sales  in  1967  amounted  to  $26,736.28  as  compared 
to  $30,000.43  in  1966.  '  1 

The  literature  published  this  year  is  listed  below. 

Peace,  Power,  Protest-Ed.  Professor  Donald  D.  Evans  (7,500  copies). 

Sickness  and  Health— A  discussion  of  the  healing  ministrv  of  the 
Church  (10,000  copies).  ; 

The  Carter  Commission  Report  on  Taxation-A  compilation  of 
resource  materials  to  assist  congregations,  sessions  or  church  groups  wish¬ 
ing  to  study  the  Carter  Report  (7,500  copies). 

Bookmark  (20,000  copies). 

A  Message  for  You  (5,000  copies). 

Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism  (35,000  copies). 

Rhodesia:  A  Canadian  Christian  Concern  (50,000  copies) —Pamphlet. 

Rhodesia:  A  Matter  for  Christian  Action  (1,000  copies) -Study  Kit. 

1968  Fellowship  of  Prayer  (22,000  copies). 
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Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy. 


14.  Devotional  Literature  Committee 

The  Devotional  Literature  Committee  has  “responsibility  for  the 
production  and  dissemination  of  devotional  and  supportive  literature, 
and  especially  of  literature  for  persons  cut  ofE  from  normal  community 
life.” 

During  the  year  the  committee  has  been  responsible  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  three  issues  of  the  Chaplain’s  Quarterly  which  have  been  prepared 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Logan.  In  addition 
the  committee  prepared  and  published  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  “A 
Message  For  You”,  intended  for  distribution  in  hospitals  by  hospital 
chaplains  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  visit  to  a  patient.  The  pamphlet 
contains  a  message  to  the  patient  and  also  a  few  words  addressed  to 
the  family  of  the  sick  person. 

For  more  general  use,  the  committee  continued  the  publication  of 
seasonal  messages  and  these  were  distributed  through  the  usual  channels 
to  hospital  visitors,  chaplains  and  others  at  the  Easter,  Thanksgiving, 
World  Wide  Communion  and  Christmas  seasons.  An  arrangement  has 
now  been  entered  upon  whereby  a  copy  of  the  Easter,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  Seasonal  Messages  will  be  included  with  each  copy  of 
the  clipsheet  going  to  the  local  units  of  the  U.C.W.  By  this  means  it 
is  hoped  that  the  material  may  be  available  more  quickly  for  use  and 
distribution  by  women  visiting  on  behalf  of  local  congregations. 

As  an  “initial  visit  piece,”  to  be  left  with  patients  in  hospitals  by 
volunteer  visitors,  there  was  prepared  a  bookmark  bearing  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  on  the  reverse  and  with  a  space  for  the  visitor’s  name  to  be 
inserted.  This  has  been  thought  of  by  the  committee  as  the  first  of  a 
possible  series  of  bookmarks  prepared  in  diverse  colours  and  with  diverse 
material  on  the  reverse  in  order  to  be  suitable  for  different  persons. 

The  former  Lenten  Book  Committee  has  now  been  absorbed  into 
the  Devotional  Literature  Committee  and  discussion  is  continuing  within 
the  committee  as  to  the  best  means  of  making  available  suitable  literature 
for  widespread  personal  devotional  use. 

Rev.  O.  Hossie,  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 
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VII 

MINUTES  OF  THE  FORTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL  MEETING 


FIRST  DAY  -  FIRST  SESSION 

I  he  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  met  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  United  Church  House,  85  St.  Clair  Avenue  East,  Toronto,  on 
Tuesday,  February  19th,  1968,  at  9:00  a.m.  The  Chairman,  Rev.  W. 
Clarke  MacDonald,  presided  and  conducted  the  devotional  period. 

Chairman’s  Address 

The  Chairman  presented  his  address  to  the  Board  entitled  “The 
King  Has  No  Clothes". 


Welcome 

The  Chairman  welcomed  members,  corresponding  members  and 
guests  to  the  43rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board. 


Roll  Call 

The  following  members  of  the  Board  introduced  themselves:  Rev 
W  Clarke  MacDonald,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie,  Rev.  G. 
B.  Mather,  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart,  Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Alfred 
J^ev-  A*  Daynard,  Rev.  r  W.  Mumford,  Mr.  Donald  Secord, 
Miss  Eileen  Jackson,  Rev.  H.  L.  Brox,  Rev.  E.  F.  Dorsch,  Rev.  E.  Clifton 
St  urge,  Mr  Fred  R.  MacKinnon,  Rev.  John  Romeril,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Cook. 
Rev.  B.  K.  Cronk,  Rev.  J.  C.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Keith  Alexander,  Dr.  Vincent 
Matthews,  Rev  C.  B.  Hickman,  Mrs.  Eric  Kelly,  Miss  Beatrice  Wilson 
Miss  Robena  Morris. 


Corresponding  Members 

J  oted,  That  the  following  be  made  Corresponding  Members-  Mr 
Norman  Vale,  Rev.  Warren  Bruleigh,  Rev.  John  Hunter,' Rev.  W.  Gordon 
Hume  Rev.  Lloyd  J.  Coates,  Rev.  G.  R.  Gostelow,  Rev.  W.  Lome  Brown. 
Rev.  Harold  Wyman,  Mr.  John  Twomey,  Miss  Angela  Pritchard,  Rev 
John  Leng,  Rev.  Douglas  Hall  (Alternate),  Rev.  J.  K.  Brown  (Alternate). 
Rev.  George  Connolly  (Alternate)  and  Mrs.  M.  N.  Vuschnik  (Alternate) . 

Regrets 

w,T‘Te\L  c-  L°ckhan;  “agitate  H.  Allard,  Rer.  Peter  Gordon 
Anhur  Boormarn'"1'  Y'  R^*  Smi,h-  R«-  Rob“‘  B.«r,  Re,'. 


Minutes  of  the  Executive 

f  oted,  7  hat  the  minutes  of  the  Executive 
meetings,  be  printed  in  booklet  form. 


and  Sub-Executive 


Sessional  Committees 

places hC  SeCrCtary  informed  the  Sessional  Committees  of  their  meeting 
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Voted,  That  the  Sessional  Committee,  be  as  follows: 

Administration  and  Policy:  Mr.  Alfred  Best  (Chairman) ,  Rev.  W. 
Clarke  MacDonald,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord,  Miss  Beatrice  Wilson. 

Evangelism:  Rev.  J.  C.  Hoffman  (Chairman)  ,  Rev.  E.  Clifton  Sturge, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Cook,  Rev.  E.  F.  Dorsch,  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart;  and  Rev. 
Douglas  Hall,  Rev.  John  Hunter,  Rev.  W.  Gordon  Hume,  Rev.  Warren 
Bruleigh,  Rev.  George  Connolly— Corresponding  Members. 

Personal  8:  Social  Issues:  Miss  Eileen  Jackson  (Chairman),  Rev.  H. 
L.  Brox,  Mrs.  Eric  Kelly,  Dr.  Vincent  Matthews,  Miss  Robena  Morris, 
Rev.  C.  B.  Hickman,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie,  Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy, 
Rev.  Keith  Cronk;  and  Rev.  W.  Lome  Brown,  Mr.  Norman  Vale— 
(Corresponding  Members) . 

Political  &  Economic  Affairs:  Mr.  F.  R.  MacKinnon  (Chairman) ,  Rev. 
John  Romeril,  Mr.  Donald  Secord,  Mr.  Keith  Alexander,  Rev.  A.  H.  Day- 
nard,  Rev.  R.  W.  Mumford,  Rev.  G.  B.  Mather;  and  Rev.  Lloyd  Coates, 
Rev.  H.  C.  Wyman,  Rev.  G.  R.  Gostelow,  Rev.  J.  K.  Brown,  Mrs.  M.  N. 
Vuschnik—  (Corresponding  Members) . 

Voted,  That  Mr.  Robert  Neilsen’s  article  on  Taxation,  which  was 
circulated  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  be  referred  to  the  Sessional 
Committee  on  Political  and  Economic  Affairs. 

Correspondence 

(1)  The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Moderator,  who  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  absent,  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Board  which  would  appear  in 
the  printed  Annual  Report.  (See  page  1) 

(2)  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Mather,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  tendering 
his  resignation  as  an  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Board,  to  be  effective 
June  30th,  1968,  was  read. 

Voted,  That  this  Board  accept,  with  regret,  Mr.  Mather’s  resignation. 
The  Secretary  stated  that  a  tribute  anti  recognition  of  Mr.  Mather’s 
service  would  be  made  at  the  Board’s  Annual  Dinner. 

Deadline  for  New  Business 

Voted,  That  no  new  business  be  presented  after  3:00  p.m.,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  21st,  1968,  unless  consent  is  given  by  a  two-third  majority. 

Secretary’s  Report 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  presented  his  address, 
entitled,  “It’s  Later  Than  You  Think.”  (See  page  9) . 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  Dr.  Hord  for  his  excellent  address,  and 
expressed  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  Members,  for  his  leadership 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work 

Rev.  J.  R.  Leng,  Executive  Coordinator  of  the  Division  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Life  and  Work,  brought  the  following  Greetings: 

In  bringing  greetings,  there  are  one  or  two  observations  or  comments 
I  should  like  to  make.  These  arise,  I  might  say,  from  the  work  of  the 
Division.  I  shall  state  these  briefly  because  of  the  time-schedule  of  your 
agenda  and  list  them  in  the  interests  of  clarity. 
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Jl)  The  Church  is  moving  away  from  the  mood  or  state  of  “thrown- 
ness”  and  restrictive  introspection  which  prevailed  a  year  or  so  ago.  It 
has  now  entered  a  stage  of  gearing  for  a  positive  thrust.  This  is  not  to 
leave  the  impression  that  all  “thrown-ness”  is  gone.  The  pockets  of 
thrown-ness  that  remain,  however,  are  being  placed  in  proper  perspec¬ 
tive.  Introspection  is  still  present,  but  is  being  transformed  into  a 
necessary  prelude  to  the  next  step  ahead.  The  result  is  observable 
evidence  of  renewal  which  is  receiving  its  main  impetus  from  church 
extension  congregations. 

(-)  The  lole  of  the  National  Boards  in  leadership  is  changing  due 
to  the  rise  of  informal  regionalism  within  the  United  Church.  What  is 
developing  are  very  marked  differences  in  theological  outlook  and 
emphasis  in  Church  life  and  work  in  well-defined  areas  of  the  nation. 
1  ie  boundaries  of  these  areas  are  being  set  by  demographic,  industrial 
and  commercial,  geographical  and  communication  characteristics.  Decen¬ 
tralization  with  a  system  of  accountability  is  not  far  off.  Policies  and 
decisions  formulated  by  a  Board  and  even  by  General  Council  in  this 
changing  setting  will  obviously  tax  the  skills  of  those  involved. 

Policy-making  and  decision-making  nationally  are  no  longer  the 
prerogative  of  a  few,  but  must  be  drawn  from  responsible  representatives 
responsibly  selected  from  across  the  Church. 

(3)  Increasingly,  the  demands  of  ongoing  program  are  cutting  into 
the  research  and  “homework”  required  for  the  Church’s  work  If  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Church  in  the  contemporary 
context  is  reduced.  Study,  research,  interpretation,  testing  are  imperatives 
right  underfoot  and  stumbling  over  them  has  only  one  outcome. 

(4)  All  our  work  has  to  be  theologically  based.  Imported  theology 
las  its  place  but  ought  not  to  become  the  only  source  of  those  pre- 

suppositions  from  which  we  proceed.  The  Canadian  academic  theologian 

fnin  t?anadian  n°n‘academic  theologian  have  a  special  function  to 
ulfil  at  this  point.  And,  we  shall  require  well-equipped  interpreters  of 
these  to  get  thetr  theologizing  across  to  clergy  aSd  Zty  in 

(5)  We  take  care  to  ensure  that  any  committee  or  Board  has  adequate 
lay  representation.  In  spite  of  this,  the  conciliar  system  of  our  Church  is 

;Sr  °mmated'  tr^at  our  Iaity  like  a  bunch  of  abdicrat-permissives. 
We  are  missing  a  valuable  resource  here  and  it  is  time  we  took  radical 
action.  And,  my  reasons  for  saying  this  can  be  summarized.  We  have 
an  immense  resource  in  our  laity  from  which  the  Church  can  draw- 

—  the  spirit  of  initiative 

—  the  dynamic  strength  of  creative  ideas 

—  the  capacity  for  decisions  of  pressing  contemporary  importance 

—  and,  the  courage  of  moral  responsibility. 

If  we  continue  to  putter  around  about  this  matter  of  real  lav 
participation,  we  shall  certainly  come  up  with  an  admirable  display  of 
lack  of  commonsense.  h*  “ 

.  , With  these  few  comments,  I  should  like  to  extend  my  personal  best 
wishes  and  those  of  the  other  Division  Boards  to  this  Board  as  you 
proceed  with  your  agenda  The  volume  of  your  pre-Board  material  is 
weighty.  Your  schedule  is  full.  Your  powers  of  endurance  and  hopes  of 

nUn1Vaiare  hlgh‘  May  t?ef  few  days  meet  the  expectations  of  your 
plans,  the  expectations  of  the  Church  and  the  nation.  In  the  interchange 
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of  debate,  in  the  hammering  out  of  resolutions,  in  the  review  of  work 
and  in  the  setting  of  policy  may  you  reach  for  the  realities  of  God. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Dr.  Leng  for  his  presentation. 

Film— “Therefore  Choose  Life” 

Miss  Angela  Pritchard  introduced  this  film,  which  examines  the 
choices  facing  man  in  a  technological  society,  and  the  Producer  of  the 
film,  Mr.  Tom  Koch. 

Following  the  showing  of  the  film,  there  was  a  discussion  of  its 
content  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  resolution  be  sent  to  the  C.B.C. 
requesting  that  this  film  be  telecast. 

Resolution— “Call  to  Improve  Relations  Between  English-Speaking 
and  French-Speaking  Canadians” 

A  resolution  on  this  subject  was  circulated. 

Item  1— adopted 

Item  2— adopted  as  amended 

Item  3— referred  back  to  the  Committee 

Item  4— Adopted  as  amended 

Item  5— Adopted 

Item  6— Adopted  as  amended 

Item  7— Adopted  as  amended 

Voted ,  That  the  resolution,  as  amended,  be  adopted.  (See  centre 
spread  page  i) . 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1:00  p.m.,  to  reconvene  at  2:00  p.m. 


FIRST  DAY  -  SECOND  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  2:00  p.m.  The  Chairman  presided 
and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Chairman  welcomed  members  and  corresponding  members  of 
the  Board,  who  were  absent  from  the  first  session. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Church  in  the  Field  of  Social  Welfare 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive,  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart  circulated 
“A  Possible  Organization  Chart  of  One  Possible  Structure  which  might 
result  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  in  the  Field  of 
Social  Welfare.” 

Discussion  followed. 

A  resolution  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Church  in  the 
Field  of  Social  Welfare,  referred  to  the  Board  by  the  Executive,  was 
considered. 

Voted ,  That  a  third  item  be  added  to  the  resolution. 

Voted ,  That  this  resolution,  as  amended,  be  adopted.  (See  centre 
spread,  page  i)  . 

Sessional  Committees 

The  Board  adjourned  at  2:45  p.m.,  to  meet  in  Sessional  Committees, 
reconvening  at  3:30  p.m.,  for  afternoon  tea.  The  Sessional  Committees 
met  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 
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FIRST  DAY  -  THIRD  SESSION 


The  Board  resumed  session  at  Casa  Loma,  Toronto,  at  6:30  p.m., 
for  its  Annual  Board  Dinner.  Many  invited  guests  were  in  attendance. 
The  Chairman  presided.  Rev.  J.  R.  Leng,  said  Grace. 

Welcome 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Board  Members  and  guests  to  the  Annual 
Board  Dinner  and  introduced  the  head  table;  also  the  Associate  Secre¬ 
taries  and  some  members  of  Rev.  G.  B.  Mather’s  family,  seated  at  a 
special  table. 

Greetings 

Honourable  Robert  Welch  and  Mayor  William  Dennison  brought 
greetings  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  City  of  Toronto, 
respectively. 

Dr.  Robert  Theobald 

The  Chairman  welcomed  and  introduced  the  guest  speaker.  Dr. 
Robert  Theobald,  a  British  Socio-Economist,  New  York,  who  spoke  to 
the  Board  on  “Decision  Making  in  a  Cybernated  Era.”  (See  page  30) . 

Vote  of  Thanks 

Mr.  Alfred  Best,  expressed  thanks  to  Dr.  Theobald  for  his  thought- 
provoking  address. 

Tribute  to  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Mather 

As  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Mather  has  resigned  as  an  Associate  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  effective  June  30th,  1968,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  paid  tribute 
to  his  work,  and  presented  him  with  a  gift  from  the  Board. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather  expressed  his  sincere  appreciation  for  the  Board’s 
recognition  and  for  the  opportunity  of  service  during  the  past  lli/0  years. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:30  p.m.  Rev.  R.  S.  Christie  pronounced 
the  benediction. 


SECOND  DAY  -  FOURTH  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  9:00  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  February 
21st,  1968.  The  Chairman  presided.  Rev.  Keith  Cronk  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer. 

Welcome 

The  Chairman  welcomed  members  of  the  National  Committee  on 
the  Church  and  Industrial  Society  and  the  Religion  Labour  Council. 

Dr.  Robert  Theobald 

Di.  Theobald  spoke  on  the  facilitation  of  communication  between 
persons  and  groups,  the  overcoming  of  a  sense  of  powerlessness  and 
futility,  the  healing  of  hostilities  and  the  humanization  of  people. 
Discussion  followed. 
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Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  Dr.  Theobald  for  his  excellent  address. 

Rev.  Father  John  Shea 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Rev.  Father  John  Shea,  who  reported  on 
the  Church  and  World  Institutes. 

He  referred  to  the  National  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  to 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Montreal,  May  26th-29th,  1968  on  the  theme 
“Christian  Conscience  and  Poverty.” 

Father  Shea  appealed  that  this  Conference  be  followed  by  regional 
piojects  in  which  social  issues  were  studied  by  groups  representative  of 
as  many  Churches  as  possible. 

The  advice  of  Father  Shea  and  the  members  of  the  Church  and 
Industrial  Society  Committee  was  sought  regarding  the  resolution,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Administration  Committee  report  on  “Establishment  of  a 
Canadian  Industrial  Mission  and  draining  Program  for  Industrial 
Chaplains”. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  it  should  be  in  two  parts. 

Voted ,  That  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Political 
and  Economic  Affairs  for  inclusion  in  their  report.  (See  centre  spread, 
page  ix)  . 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  expressed  thanks  to  Father  Shea  and  the  members  of 
the  National  Committee  on  the  Church  and  Industrial  Society  for  their 
attendance. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:15  p.m.,  to  meet  in  Sessional 

Committees. 

SECOND  DAY  -  FIFTH  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  1:45  p.m.  The  Chairman  presided  and 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Appreciation 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather  thanked  the  Board  for  the  gift  of  an  attache  case, 
cheque,  and  book  presented  to  him  at  the  Board’s  Annual  Dinner. 

Dr.  Howard  Adams 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Dr.  Howard  Adams,  Professor  of  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Vincent  Mathews  introduced 
Dr.  Adams,  who  spoke  to  the  Board  on  “A  Better  Deal  for  the  Indians.” 
(See  page  173) . 

The  speaker  was  questioned  on  a  number  of  points  regarding  steps 
to  be  taken  in  overcoming  the  plight  of  Indians. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie  thanked  Dr.  Adams  for  his  informative 
address. 

Adjournment 

Following  afternoon  tea,  at  3:30  p.m.,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Sessional  Committees. 
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THIRD  DAY  -  SIXTH  SESSION 


I  he  Board  resumed  session  at  9:00  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  February 
22nd.  The  Chairman  presided  and  conducted  the  devotional  period. 

Training  Session  on  International  Affairs 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  reported  on  the  Training  Session  on  International 
Affairs,  held  following  the  Ottawa  Churchmen’s  Seminar  on  February 
2nd,  1968.  A  detailed  report  of  this  event  was  distributed  for  informa¬ 
tion.  The  main  purpose  of  this  Training  Session  was  to  arouse  interest 
in  International  Affairs  and  to  develop  International  Affairs  programs 
across  the  Church. 

Dr.  Hord  stated  that  in  order  to  create  International  Affairs 
programs,  the  following  is  necessary: 

(1)  To  develop  a  concerned  constituency. 

(2)  Have  ministers  informed  about  current  events  and  refer  to  it  in 
preaching  and  teaching.  (Dr.  Hord  referred  to  sermons  prepared  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  S.  Elliott,  Metropolitan  United  Church,  Toronto,  on  International 
Affairs  and  suggested  that  ministers  write  for  copies,  as  a  guide.) 

(3)  Forward  the  name  of  a  lay  person  in  each  constituency  who 
should  receive  International  Affairs  mailings  of  materials. 

(4)  Request  organized  groups  to  have  programs  on  International 
Affairs  or  current  events. 

Dr.  Hord  referred  to  study  materials  available  and  the  number  of 
knowledgable  persons  on  International  Affairs,  students  at  our  Uni¬ 
versities  and  native  students  in  Canada  on  fellowships,  who  are  available 
to  speak  on  International  Affairs. 

Dr.  Hord  stated  that  a  list  would  be  compiled  of  resource  people  in 
International  Affairs  that  could  be  made  available  across  the  country  to 
interested  groups  and  requested  Board  Members  to  submit  suggested 
names  for  this  list. 

It  was  suggested  that  training  sessions  be  held  at  various  centres  and 
have  resource  persons  available,  with  the  Board  providing  a  grant  of  up 
to  SI 00.00  for  each  area  event.  It  was  suggested  that  Conferences  and 
presbyteries  be  approached  re  adding  this  item  to  their  budget. 

The  Secretary  referred  to  the  Resolution  on  International  Affairs 
(item  No.  8)  contained  in  the  Administration  Committee  Report. 
(See  centre  spread,  page  xv)  . 

Voted ,  That  this  item  be  discussed  at  this  time. 

Voted ,  That  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  sending  out  material  on  International 
Affairs,  opposing  views  on  a  subject  should  be  stated  to  encourage 
discussion. 

Secretaries’  Panel 

The  Chairman  convened  a  panel  on  the  State  of  the  Church  with 
the  Revs.  Bruleigh,  Christie,  Mather,  McCurdy  and  Stewart,  participating. 

Each  Secretary  expressed  their  views  on  changes  within  the  Church. 

I  he  Chairman  thanked  the  Secretaries  for  their  expression  of  views. 

During  the  brief  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Rev.  R.  W.  Mumford 
presided. 
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Administration  Committee 

Mr.  Alfred  Best  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Admini¬ 
stration.  (See  centre  spread,  page  x) . 

Items  1-9— adopted. 

Item  10— referred  to  a  later  session. 

Items  11  and  12— adopted. 

Sessional  Committee  on  Evangelism 

Rev.  J.  C.  Hoffman  presented  the  Report  of  the  Sessional  Committee 
on  Evangelism.  (See  centre  spread,  page  iii) . 

Items  1  and  2— adopted. 

Sessional  Committee  on  Personal  and  Social  Issues 

Miss  Eileen  Jackson  presented  the  Report  of  the  Sessional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Personal  and  Social  Issues.  (See  centre  spread,  page  iv)  . 

Items  1— referred  back  to  the  Committee. 

Item  2— adopted  as  amended. 

Item  3— adopted. 

Item  4— adopted  as  amended. 

Sessional  Committee  on  Political  and  Economic  Affairs 

Mr.  Fred  MacKinnon  presented  the  Report  of  the  Sessional 
Committee  on  Political  and  Economic  Affairs.  (See  centre  spread,  page  vi)  . 
Item  1— adopted  as  amended. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:30  p.m.  to  meet  at  1:45  p.m. 


THIRD  DAY  -  SEVENTH  SESSION 

The  Board  reconvened  at  1:45  p.m.  The  Chairman  presided  and 
Rev.  C.  B.  Hickman  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Report  From  Yorkville  Worker,  Toronto 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Mr.  Brian  Chapman  who  was  introduced 
by  Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Chapman  is  working  in  the  Yorkville 
area  under  the  supervision  of  the  Community  Services  Organization. 

Mr.  Chapman  reported  on  his  work  which  has  been  extending  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  immediate  Yorkville  vicinity.  He  has  undertaken 
numerous  speaking  engagements  to  various  organizations,  mostly  Church 
groups  and  High  School  Classes,  at  which  both  parents  and  young  people 
were  present.  Recently  he  has  spoken  to  smaller  groups  of  persons,  but 
who  have  higher  levels  of  responsibilities,  one  of  which  is  the  member  of 
the  North  York  Board  of  Education.  Consideration  is  now  being  given  to 
the  placing  of  another  worker  in  the  Yorkville  area,  if  funds  permit. 

Mr.  Chapman  answered  many  questions  regarding  this  work  among 
displaced  youth.  The  Chairman  spoke  about  his  many  visits  to  Yorkville 
and  his  contact  with  persons  there. 
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following  Mr.  Chapman’s  address,  Item  No.  10  of  the  Administration 
Committee  s  Report,  which  was  tabled,  re  'Worker  in  the  Yorkville  area, 
1  oronto  ,  was  discussed  and  on  motion  was  adopted  as  amended.  See 
centre  spread,  jrage  xvi)  . 

It  was  suggested  that  Brian  Chapman  might  prepare  a  small  pamphlet 
on  his  work  in  the  Yorkville  area,  which  could  be  used  by  other  places. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Chapman  for  his  informative  report. 
Administration  Committee 

Mr.  Alfred  Best  continued  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the 
Sessional  Committee  on  Administration. 

Item  13— adopted. 

Item  14— adopted  as  amended. 

Items  15-19— adopted  as  amended. 

Housing 

Miss  Robena  Morris  introduced  Mrs.  Lena  Cooke,  who  as  a  membei 
of  the  Housing  Committee,  reported  on  its  work  to  date. 

^  Ire  resolution  on  Housing,  Item  35,  Administration  Committee 
Report,  was  discussed  and  on  motion  was  adopted  as  amended.  (See 
centre  spread,  page  xxiii) . 

I  Ire  Chairman  thanked  Airs.  Cooke  for  her  presentation. 

Sessional  Committee  on  Evangelism 

Rev.  J.  C.  Hoffman  continued  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the 
Sessional  Committee  on  Evangelism. 

Item  3— adopted 

Item  4— adopted  as  amended 

Voted,  That  the  report  as  a  whole  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Sessional  Committee  on  Personal  and  Social  Issues 

Miss  Eileen  Jackson  continued  the  presentation  of  the  Sessional  Com¬ 
mittee  Report  on  Personal  and  Social  Issues. 

Item  5— adopted  as  amended. 

Sessional  Committee  on  Political  and  Economic  Affairs 

Mr.  Fred  MacKinnon  continued  the  presentation  of  his  report  on 
Political  and  Economic  Affairs. 

Item  2— adopted 

Item  3— adopted  as  amended 

Item  4— adopted  as  amended. 

Resolution  on  the  Political  Impasse 

Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy  requested  permission  to  present  a  resolution 
on  the  present  political  impasse. 

By  a  vote  of  a  two-third  majority,  the  resolution  was  considered. 
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After  much  discussion  and  amendments,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Whereas  Canada  is  in  the  midst  of  a  political  impasse; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  while 
recognizing  the  difficulties  facing  the  Members  of  Parliament,  calls  upon 
them: 

First,  to  act  with  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Canada;  and  Second , 
to  make  decisions  based  on  the  well-being  of  the  Canadian  public  with 
dispatch  and  without  destructive  debate. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  sent  by  wire  to  all  leaders  of  the  federal  political  parties. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:30  p.m.  The  Chairman  pronounced  the 
benediction. 


THIRD  DAY  -  EIGHTH  SESSION 

The  Board  reconvened  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Chairman  presided  and 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Symposium  on  Evangelism 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather  chaired  a  panel  which  discussed  the  diverse  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Evangelism,  in  the  course  of  which,  presentations  were  heard 
from  representatives  of  Centennial  Town-Talk— Rev.  Lois  Wilson;  Faith 
at  Work— Rev.  Gordon  Hume;  Renewal  Fellowship— Rev.  R.  L.  Rumball; 
Canadian  Urban  Training  Centre— Rev.  Ed.  File;  and  The  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Evangelism  and  Social  Action— Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart. 
Questions  and  discussion  followed. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  Rev.  G.  B.  Mather  and  members  of  the  panel 
for  their  excellent  presentations. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:20  p.m.  Rev.  R.  L.  Rumball  pronounced 
the  benediction. 


FOURTH  DAY  -  NINTH  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  9:00  a.m.,  on  Friday,  February  23rd. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Miss  Beatrice  Wilson  presided.  Rev. 
Clifton  Sturge  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Administration  Committee 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  continued  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the 
Sessional  Committee  on  Administration. 

Items  20-22— adopted 

Item  23— adopted  as  amended 

Item  24— adopted 

Item  25— adopted  as  amended 
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Item  26— adopted 

Item  27— adopted  as  amended 

Item  28— adopted 

Item  29— adopted  as  amended 

Items  30-36— adopted 

Item  37— adopted  as  amended 

Items  38-40— adopted 


The  Chair 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald,  Chairman,  took  the  chair. 

Sessional  Committee  on  Political  and  Economic  Affairs 

p  r^ri  Fn;d  MacKinnon  continued  the  presentation  of  the  report  on 
Political  and  Economic  Affairs.  F 

Items  5  and  6— adopted 

Voted,  That  the  report  as  a  whole,  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Sessional  Committee  on  Personal  and  Social  Issues 

Personal  arid  SodaTfcS™  CO"tinUed  *'  rres'mMi°"  °f  report  on 

Item  1 -which  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  was  adopted 
Item  6— referred  back  for  rewording 

Administration 

tee  Revl  on  Admf„ratU„ed  the  ot  ^  Commit- 

Items  41-46— adopted 
Item  47— adopted  as  amended 
Item  48— adopted 
Item  49— adopted  as  amended 
Item  50— adopted 

Voted,  That  the  report  as  a  whole,  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

Miss  Angela  Pritchard,  Part-Time  Research  Assistant,  whose  work  will 
conclude  the  end  of  February,  thanked  the  Board  for  the  opportunity  of 

AMuaTR™!!  TPherTad0nS  of  the  Agenda  and  Study  Guide  and  the 
Annual  Report  The  Chairman  thanked  Miss  Pritchard  for  her  valuable 
services  and  wished  her  well  in  her  new  work.  D  e 

Sessional  Committee  on  Personal  and  Social  Issues 

Personal  arid  IkiciaMs^sues™  “minUKl  ‘h'  Pres“ta“°"  *e  report  on 
Item  6— which  was  referred  back,  was  adopted. 

Voted,  That  the  report  as  a  whole,  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Resolution— “Call  To  Improved  Relations  Between 
English-speaking  and  French-speaking  Canadians” 

Rev.  Gordon  K  Stewart  presented  a  resolution  on  this  subject  which 
revision  y  Executlve  ;in<l  referred  to  a  special  Commit'tee  for 

pagj,)ei’  Th“  ‘hiS  reViSed  re5olution  be  adopted.  (See  centre  spread 
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Appreciation  to  the  Rev.  Warren  Bmleigh 

It  was  moved  by  Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy,  seconded  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
Hord,  and  agreed,  that  this  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service, 
express  its  deep  appreciation  to  the  Rev.  Warren  Bruleigh  for  his  effective 
leadership  during  the  two  year  period  in  which  he  served  as  Coordinator 
of  the  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action. 

Appreciation  to  the  Chairman  and  Secretaries  of  the  Board 

It  was  moved  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Hickman,  seconded  by  Rev.  B.  K.  Cronk 
and  agreed,  that  appreciation  be  expressed  to  the  Chairman  and  Secre¬ 
taries  for  their  strong  leadership  in  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  reaffirm 
the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

On  behalf  of  the  Staff,  the  Chairman  expressed  appreciation  for  their 
vote  of  confidence  and  expressed  pleasure  in  working  with  the  Secretaries 
and  members  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Vincent  Matthews  raised  the  question  of  an  on-going  program 
for  members  of  the  Board,  etc.  etc. 

After  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  grant  its  Executive  authority  to  act 
on  its  behalf  between  Annual  Meetings  in  carrying  out  Board  policies  and 
decisions  made  at  this  Annul  Meeting  and  also  inaugurating  such  policies 
when  faced  with  emergency  situations  on  the  understanding  that  Board 
Members  be  polled,  when  possible,  and  the  matter  reviewed  at  the  next 
Annual  Meeting. 

Unfinished  Business 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  be  authorized  to  deal  with  unfinished 
business. 

Reports  and  Minutes 

Voted,  That  the  Secretaries  be  authorized  to  edit  all  minutes  and 
reports  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  for  inclusion  in  the  Annual  Report. 

Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

Voted,  That  the  minutes  of  the  sessions  of  the  Board,  be  taken  as  read 
and  adopted. 

Annual  Meeting 

Voted,  That  the  proposed  dates  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
be  February  25th-28th  inclusive,  1969. 

Next  Executive 

Voted,  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Board  be  held 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1:20  p.m.  The  Chairman  pronounced  the 
benediction. 


W.  Clarke  MacDonald, 
Chairman. 


J.  R.  Hord, 
Secretary. 
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HOMES,  INSTITUTIONS,  AND 
SPECIAL  PROJECTS 


For  which  the  Board  of 

Homes  for  Senior  Citizens 


Evangelism  and  Social  Service  has 


a  responsibility. 


House¬ 

keeping 

Units 

With 

Board 

and 

Lodging 

With 

Bed 

Care 

— 

36 

- 

— 

39 

— 

15 

22 

— 

— 

273 

59 

Project  not  yet  operative. 
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Number  of  Residents  as  of  December,  1967 

(Institutions  whose  names  are  indented  are 

ItSSaSlT  ■“»  Bear'd  allhSi 

Agnes  Pratt  Home, 

St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
Windsor  Elms, 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  . 

Tantramar  Haven, 

Sackville,  N.B . 

Gi  iffith-McConnell  Residence 

Montreal,  Que . 

Glebe  Manor, 

Ottawa,  Ont . 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home 

Toronto,  Ontario  .  .  .  .’ . 

Harris  Manor, 

Toronto,  Ontario  . 

J.  Lavell  Smith  Homes, 

Toronto,  Ontario  . 

Niagara  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

fat.  Catharines,  Ontario  . 

Hillcrest  Lodge, 

Orillia,  Ontario  . 

Northdale  Manor, 

New  Liskeard,  Ontario 
Parkwood  Manor, 

Waterloo,  Ontario  . 

Fred  Douglas  Lodge, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  . 

St.  Andrew’s  Church  Homes 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  ...’.. 

Prairie  View  Lodge, 

Pilot  Mound,  Manitoba  . 

Osborne  Home, 

Neepawa,  Manitoba  . 

Mutchmor  Lodge, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan 
Hewitt  Place, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan  . 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan 
Grafton  Manor, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan 
McNiven  Manor, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan  .  . 

Oliver  Lodge, 


64 


21 


27 


48 


26 


12 


51 


31 


45 


46 


33 


57 


64 


29 


20 


50 


48 


Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 

Rundle  Lodge, 

Calgary,  Alberta  .  . 

55 

27 

Fair  Haven  Homes, 

South  Burnaby,  B  C 

38 

Vancouver,  B  C 

57 

— 

Gorge  View  Society, 

Victoria,  B.C. 

67 
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Number  of  Residents 
as  of 

December,  1967 


Women’s  Reform  Home 

(Operated  in  Co-operation  with  Anglican,  Baptist  and 


Presbyterian  Churches) 

Interprovincial  Home  for  Young  Women. 

Moncton,  N.B .  9 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Rehabilitation  Homes 

(Operated  in  Co-operation  with  Board  of  Home  Missions) 

553  Pritchard  Avenue, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  .  4 

79  4  Dorchester  Avenue, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  .  3 

Opportunity  House. 

Toronto,  Ontario  (With  Co-operation  also  of 

Armour  Heights  Rotary  Club)  .  9 

Alcoholism  Rehabilitation  Homes 

Bold  Park  Lodge, 

Hamilton,  Ontario  .  13 

Jellinek  Society  of  Edmonton, 

Edmonton,  Alberta  .  12 

Mutchmor  Place, 

Calgary,  Alberta  .  10 

Maternity  Homes 

Victor  Home  for  Girls, 

Toronto.  Ontario 

(Operated  by  Toronto  Home  Mission  Council)  .  21 

Church  Home  for  Girls, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

(Operated  in  Co-operation  with  The  Anglican  Church)  ....  15 

United  Church  Home  for  Girls, 

South  Burnaby,  B.C .  26 

Children’s  Homes 

Earlscourt  Children’s  Home. 

Toronto,  Ontario  .  20 


Evangelistic  Camp  Meeting  Centre 

The  Berwick  Camp.  Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 

Special  Projects 

Social  Worker  for  Department  of  Social  Service  of  Presbytery  of  Superior,  Fort 
William,  Ontario.  (In  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions) 

United  Church  Alcohol  Information  Centre,  Toronto,  Ontario.  (In  co-operation 
with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions) 

Dialogue  Centre,  Montreal,  Quebec.  (In  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions) 

Part-time  Assistant  Chaplain,  The  Ontario  Hospital  School,  Cedar  Springs,  Blen¬ 
heim,  Ont. 

Part-Time  Correctional  Chaplains 

(See  also  complete  list  of  Correctional  Chaplains,  Page  321.) 

Part-time  Chaplain,  Ontario  Reformatory,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Part-time  Chaplain,  Calgary  Gaol,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Part-time  Chaplain,  Essex  County  Gaol,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Part-time  Chaplain,  Burwash  Industrial  Farm,  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Financially  Assisted  Interdenominational  and  Community  Projects 

The  Street  Haven,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Bovs  Village,  Toronto,  Ontario 
St.Lawrence  House,  Montreal,  Quebec 
Toronto  Community  Union  Project 

The  Canadian  Urban  Training  Project  for  Christian  Service 
The  National  Committee  on  the  Church  and  Industrial  Society 
The  Burlington  Project  m  ^  _  . 

Community  Services  Organization,  Yorkville,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Community  Ecumenical  Ministry,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Other  Projects  to  Which  Assistance  has  been  Conditionally  Authorized 

Elizabeth  House  (Maternity  Home),  Montreal,  Quebec 
Halfway  House  for  Alcoholics,  Montreal,  Quebec 
Halfway  House  for  Alcoholics,  Brandon,  Manitoba 
Low  Cost  Housing  Project,  Preston,  Nova  Scotia 
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HOMES,  INSTITUTIONS,  AND 
SPECIAL,  PROJECTS 

A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTSON 
Homes  for  Senior  Citizens 


Agnes  Pratt  Home, 

St.  John’s,  Nfld.  „  .  , 

■  .  ,  . ,  .  Superintendent :  Mrs.  D.  Evely 

dining  room  Most  of  the“ou£Sta'  theS?  “USt  be  abLe,  to  take  meafe  ^  the 
women  are  accepted  There  nre’rm  trc  are  reasonably  well.  Both  men  and 
becomes  ill  care  ?s  given  by  thl  remd^  ^fi  nurfeS  °n  Staff  but  wllen  a  guest 
cies  practical  or  trained  nursing  care  fs  engaged*  for**  Ef6  a?d,  m.emer&en- 
dation  is  provided  in  a  two  storev  In , ild ; + f  ^  ^  period.  Accommo- 

floor  contains  fourteen  single  bedrooms  dh??n  h?,1  4  °n  a  sloping  site.  The  low(er 
room.  The  main  lounge  dfnin-  room  r°Ts’  a  kitchenette  and  a  sitting 

is  the  superintendent’s  office.  °  m'  kltchen  and  ‘Pantries  are  on  this  floor,  as 

an  AnglicanrprfestneA  w0efeklyeserytcl  fsTomluJted  Chureh  Chaplaia  a"d 

every  Thursday  evening  Communinn  k  by  United  Church  clergymen 

pital  Chaplain.  A  retired  de™coiess  condffi frewf  ™ont£  by  the  Hos‘ 

SaTS '&'??! JtgXvSS  &SL?  f„tU,S  SS  A’?? 

™^4  ’sst w.  ‘ss*  irsfwis saw; 

The  Windsor  Elms 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  ^  _ 

its  servic^ln 1  nureing^c^e11 tor "aged^erson botli 

extensive?  propen^wfllfin  ^asTrea'cT  orfh^sho"  A  ta“ an 

A  large  waiting  list  has  of  Windsor, 

facilities.  A  number  of  guests  are  reaching  the  1S  nfud  for  additional 

S"‘  tto 

Tantramar  Haven, 

Sackville,  N.B. 

,  Superintendent :  Mrs.  John  Rawerth 

-.t*  wa  a»C  |*,*K 

senior  citizens,  either  men  or  womln  over  6?  vJ£dS "  Thl|  is  a  Home  for 
relative  or  a  friend  and  a  medical  ™2(L5  years  of  age.  Sponsorship  by  a 
able  to  look  after  themselves?  come  to  ^eals  anrf  S^ed'  Residents  must  be 
Haven  has  four  housekeeping  cottages  three SnJl?,?h-k£ep  ro?ms  tidy.  Tantramar 
apartments,  and  have  been  built  sii?ce’l961  The^'Rno?.?01?8^'  °lr4  self-contained 
into  rental  agreements  with  guLts  residing  inhi®°5?  of  the  Home  also  enters 
plan  with  monies  received  being  used  for  &new  tp;?r,u0V'a&eS  *and  bas  an  annuity 
A  40-bed  Nursing  Home  with  capital_  construction. 

and  a  suite  for  the  superintending  nurse  facintie^fo^'nh v^101?’  seJvices  sections 
therapy  is  now  under  construction  to  be  comrlpM  w  physical.  an<I  occupational 
present  building  is  being  built  to  service  a  fulfr  m  }he  -sprmg  of  1968-  The 
when  built.  service  a  future  extension  of  40  more  beds 


G-riffith.-SficConn.ell  Residence, 

5  i  90  Parkhawen  Avenue,  Cote  St.  Luc 

Montreal  29,  Quebec  ’  .  _ 

of  three  sections  for  elderly  neonle  wi  i  ,™  a  lar^e  modern  residential  complex 
fifty  The  original  section!  a  two  Itorev  f°^  tbre°  hundred  and 

erected  m  1961,  and  three  vpnr<?  +1  uildinto  (the  Griffith  Wing-)  was 

Infirmary,  was  built.  In  September1  ilss^^hlTh^  sec+t.ion>  a  thirty-five  bed 
building  (the  McConnell  Win"!  wn’«  nffiJ-  11  4blrd  section,  a  fourteen  storev 
with  funds  donated  by  the  late  Mr  T  opened.  The  complex  was  built 

tance  to  the  Residence  is  open  to  all' f?1  -and  his  Foundation.  Admit- 
the  applicant  is  not  a  facto?.  A^  long  waftin-  fl^l1?10*118’  a*?d  financial  means  of 
waiting  period  for  admission  Resided  ?  exists  and  reflects  a  2-2%  year 

aey[  Pohoy  (established  in  1966)  of  rendering  termffia?1^  °?  adlI?i,ssion-  but  a 
m  1967  the  development  of  Nursing  and  Tr?a!%Sln?%“ 

2.38 


capacity  of  seventy  beds.  The  religions  life  of  the  Home  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  residents  and  our  Chaplain  holds  worship  services  every  Sunday  with 
communion  services  held  monthly  and  organized  by  the  Elders  who  form  the 
Session  of  the  Church  which  exists  within  the  complex.  The  Chaplain  organizes 
regular  mid-week  services  which  are  conducted  by  guest  ministers  from  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches  in  the  Montreal  area,  and  also  the  Chaplain  devotes  two  half¬ 
days  per  week  to  visiting  the  residents.  A  strong  and  active  Auxiliary  is  in 
operation  and  provides  many  benefits.  The  two  “Tuck  Shoppes”  are  very  popular 
and  a  great  asset  to  the  Residence.  The  Residents'  Assembly,  led  by  their 
Executive  Council,  makes  plans  for  activities  at  regular  monthly  meetings  which 
create  great  interest,  and  it  gives  the  residents  a  voice  in  management.  Residents 
live  normal  lives  without  restrictions  and  an  institutional  atmosphere  is  avoided. 

Due  to  a  substantial  increase  of  bed  patients — now  fifty-nine — caused  by 
the  terminal  care  plan,  it  was  necessary  to  considerably  increase  our  nursing  staff 
and  to  engage  the  services  of  an  assistant  to  our  Director  of  Medical  Services. 
This  increased  our  operational  expenses  in  1967  to  a  cost  of  $10.00  per  day  per 
patient  under  this  plan,  and  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  resident  cannot 
afford  this  cost,  subsidization  of  this  department  is  necessary.  However,  the 
security  of  life-long  accommodation  has  added  considerably  to  the  contentment 
of  the  residents.  The  Residents’  Assembly,  which  was  organized  in  1966  and 
which  is  commented  on  above,  expanded  its  activities  in  1967  and  thus  proved 
to  have  been  a  wise  step  towards  greater  happiness  for  our  residents. 

G-lehe  Manor, 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Glebe  Manor  is  a  proposed  residence  for  senior  citizens  to  be  built  by  the 
Ottawa  Presbytery.  It  is  proposed  to  construct,  at  a  cost  of  around  one  andi 
three-quarter  million  dollars,  a  building  to  accommodate  a  minimum  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  residents  with  full  supporting  facilities  for  meals  and  a 
congenial  social  and  Christian  life.  The  project  has  been  incorporated  and 
approvals  have  been  obtained  from  the  United  Church  and  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  groups.  Architects  have  been  engaged  and  preliminary  sketches  and  lay¬ 
outs  are  being  prepared.  Negotiations  with  the  City  of  Ottawa  are  underway  to 
purchase  a  site  on  Chamberlain  Avenue  near  Lyon  Street  in  the  Glebe  district. 
Current  zoning  regulations  on  the  site  do  not  provide  for  a  residence  for  senior 
citizens,  and  this  necessitates  an  application  to  the  city  for  a  change  in  the 
zoning  by-law.  It  is  expected  that  a  start  may  be  made  on  construction  in  1968. 


Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

2  O’Connor  Drive, 

Toronto,  Ontario  Superintendent:  Miss  Esther  G.  Harding 

The  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home,  Toronto,  is  a  large  red  brick  building  situated 
at  tbe  north  end  of  Broadview  Avenue.  It  was  a  stately  old  home  with  spacious 
grounds,  purchased  in  1930  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  home  for  elderly 
ladies.  As  the  need  increased,  a  wing  was  built  to  the  west  side  of  the  house 
and  later  a  wing  was  added  to  the  east  side.  There  are  forty-three  single  rooms 
and  four  double  rooms,  reception  room,  living-room,  dining-rooms,  four  sun 
rooms  and  a  kitchen,  as  well  as  living  quarters  for  tbe  staff  of  ten,  also  a  sick 
bay  (2  bed),  recreation  room,  wash  rooms  and  bath  rooms,  linen  and  storage 
rooms  in  the  basement.  Ladies  from  seventy  years  of  age,  with  a  limited  income 
and  in  need  of  a  home,  but  well  enough  to  care  for  themselves,  are  admitted. 
The  Home  does  not  offer  nursing  care. 

The  programme  in  the  past  year  has  changed  very  little.  Each  day  begins 
with  devotions  and  a  worship  service  is  held  each  week  conducted  by  a  minister 
from  East  Presbytery  and  on  alternate  weeks  the  Auxiliary  supplies  a  speaker. 
Four  Communion  Services  were  held,  one  on  Christmas  Eve.  A  very  active 
Auxiliary  provides  treats  for  guests  and  staff  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
They  provide  bus  trips  spring  and  fall  and  again  to  see  the  Christmas  lights, 
send  cards  on  birthdays  and  to  those  who  a.re  ill.  The  Auxiliary,  and  other 
groups  entertain  in  various  ways.  Residents  did  more. craft  work  this  year  and 
the  Auxiliarv  spent  many  hours  helping  them.  Residents  also  worked  on  a 
Scrap  Book  this  year  as  a  Centennial  project.  The  ladies  are  free  to  go  out  at 
any  time  if  they  leave  a  message  as  to  where  they  are  going  and  when  they 
expect  to  return. 


Harris  Manor, 

2  Fernwood  Gardens, 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Administrator:  Mr.  L.  R.  Anderson 


Harris  Manor  consists  of  housekeeping  apartments  which  provide  for  aged 
couples  preferring  to  keep  house  for  themselves.  The  Manor  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Board  of  the  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home. 


J.  Lavell  Smith  Homes, 

2  Bellwoods  Park  and  33  High  Park  Gardens,  _  . 

Toronto,  Ontario  Superintendent:  Miss  Marguerite  Cole 

As  the  Rev  J.  Lavell  Smith  visited  in  the  heart  of  Toronto  as  the  minister 
of  the  Church  of  All  Nations,  he  found  many  folk  in  rooms — alone,  friends  gone 
due  to  their  advancing  ages  and  families  scattered  here  and  there  through  the 
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sevenraf'ofT^LsdeeaionefvC?XeiI^  tbat  %lar*9  home  with  sufficient  rooms  to  bouse 
tn  lir  1  6  .  ely  f°*k  and  provide  adequate  food  would  be  a  great  heln 

f«it^0em!ne  Jlap,pier-  A  three  storey  larger  old  home  was  found  Here  usin- 

first  ’homf  wisnesStabHsC?  w^rniS\linSSuanr:l  e<JuiPment  that  was  offered,  the 
were  abte to  cfre  for  a  housekeeper  cook.  Applicants  for  residence 

s|C?SS  i:J32fSSK‘M  - 

work  of 'th^hhfmes'amoifg 'senfor Citizens.*"0  0nIy  C°nt'im'e  bUt  expand  the 

Niagara  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

413  Linwell  Road, 

St’rpPatllalirlef’  °ntario  Superintendent:  Miss  Betty  North 

AuxiRary  TStSititkfelththat0:This  I'emfs  ft°r  °utin&s  and  activities.  There  is  no 
occasions  such  as  the  1867  Sociable  hem  Flve  al?  institutional  aspect.  Special 
after  by  Board  Mem, ^StaflTndResideits."1^  CentenniaI  Year  ale  looked 

Hillcrest  Lodge, 

86  Cedar  Street, 

Orillia,  Ontario  .  .  ... 

rru  .  Administrator:  Mr.  Cecil  Dobson 

the  ^  °Cl°ber  1967  and 

women  and  married  couples  The  Sfeplq  fiii?rt  t^d  accommodation  for  men, 
sufficiently  long  to  warrant  expansion  Tbe^pr  ^  caPacity  with  a  waiting  list 
furniture,  lined  drapery,  carpeted  flows  two  ^?™e0W1lh-  „lts  non-institutional 
fifteen  telephones,  numerous  radios  pifnos-  thirteen  television  sets, 

lating  and  attractive,  contribute  greatly  fn  a  riai w§h0UndT?f  c„ol°ur  both  stimu- 
and  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  contotm™t  iLh°>,  -ke  feeling  of  comfort 
with  a  dedicated  staff  reflects  the  DoHnv  nf  and  happmess.  This  combined 
Hillcrest  Lodge.  ts  Ule  pollcy  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

and  Ibody,tanda  to  this^en^varS^grammlfs  ^8identB  active  in  both  mind 
an  Explorers’  yearly  project  where  S™roun If’ %oTn™°n’,the  'atest  b«ng 
residents  who  are  in  special  need  of  eomnalo™  I  youn&  P?°Ple  adopt  certain 
weekly.  Other  worthwhile ^  programmes  iwFndi * turn  visit  them 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  residents  thpmti™?  /  meeting  and  sing-song 
is  conducted  with  Communion  being  served  quLrterl^  Tn^  r<?J.lg'ious  service 
transportation  to  the  churches  of  the  re^denW  chnfne  t  Auxff^ry  provides 
members  read  to  the  residents  beln  writ!  li+m  cb°ice  each  Sunday,  and  its 
car  rides.  Groups  visiting  the  Lod&  Ihow  nlctur^  and  take  them  for  walks  and 
programmes,  serve  tea,  etc.  Individuals  Mid  choral'  frn  °n  sPfciai  entertainment 
The  Hillcrest  Lodge  Board  wishts ^to  extend  ifs&toa?,laent^tain  with  music- 
all  those  who  have  helped  with  their  time  7 !  „  v,  *  d  appreciation  to 

possible  the  accomplished  fact  of  a  new’  WilwLJ11^  substance  to  have  made 
witness  to  the  Christian  Missionary  zeal Zt  The Uukd^urch  of  Canadl.  &S  a 
Northdale  Manor, 

130  Lakeshore  Road, 

New  Liskeard,  Ontario  <-<„  .  . 

rriT/-v  xt/-v  •  8wp6V'i7it67i(l6nt .*  IVIrs.  Erissa  Pao+p 

teries^'cff  ^Toronto  northern”^ 

September,  when  the  Residents  cpaff “Lventb  Anniversary  of  its  opening  in 
corned  more  thin  one  Tffindred  ^isitws  to'  In “OoTVr*  an>?  the  Auxiliary  weL 
the  Manor  was  greatly  enrichld  this  yel?  hv'P«  ™wUSe  ?nd  “Tea”’  Life 
Night”,  which  is  held  every  Thursday  evento^wHn  I  •  lure  called  “Party 

EU”E“Uhtroh,T« 

"■  ”tta” sus  ‘isrsssfl 


treats  and  gifts  during  the  year  to  share  with  the  residents.  The  A.O.T.S.  Club 
of  St.  Paul’s  United  Church  provide  transportation  for  the  residents  who  wish 
to  attend  the  Sunday  Morning  Services  in  the  Church  of  their  choice.  This 
Club  also  looks  after  the  outside  decorating  at  Christmastime. 


Farkwood  Manor, 

7  Prpoppnt 

Waterloo,  Ontario  '  Superintendent:  Mrs.  G.  Tyack 

Parkwood  Manor  offers  gracious  group  living  for  Senior  Citizens  who  no 
longer  wish  to  do  their  own  housekeeping.  It  is  a  beautifully  landscaped  home 
situated  beside  a  wooded  city  park  where  the  residents  often  enjoy  walking.  It 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  one  of  the  new,  better  housing  developments  in 
the  city,  with  a  young  United  Church  only  a  block  away.  The  Home  is 
unendowed,  jointly  built,  owned  and  run  by  The  United  Church  of  Canada  and 
the  Canada  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church.  Members  of 
these  two  churches  have  priority  in  being  accepted  as  residents  of  the  Home,  but 
others  are  accepted  when  there  is  room  for  them.  With  the  exception  of  five 
rooms,  all  the  living  is  on  one  floor.  The  Home  gives  what  is  designated  as 
“normal  care’’,  that  is,  if  a  person  is  able  to  be  up  and  about  and  care  for 
himself,  he  is  accepted  as  a  resident.  Married  couples  as  well  as  those  living 
alone  reside  here.  The  Home  is  not  equipped  or  staffed  to  give  nursing  care  for 
long-term  illnesses  or  to  the  confused  or  senile.  It  is  well  staffed  for  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  services  of  a  normal  home,  giving  attention  to  the  needs  of  'the 
residents.  The  Home,  now  in  its  fifth  year  of  operation,  has  had  99  per  cent 
occupancy  during  the  past  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  Home  is  to  give  residents  a  home-like  atmosphere  with 
an  opportunity  to  come  and  go  freely  and  to  participate,  or  not,  in  any  pro¬ 
gramme  offered  ;  for  example,  on  Sundays  they  attend  the  church  of  their  choice 
with  transportation  supplied  by  the  churches  ;  on  week-days,  they  have  corporate 
morning  devotions  after  breakfast.  The  Auxiliary,  which  was  organized  m  19«b, 
is  a  very  active  and  enthusiastic  organization  giving _  leadership  in  activities 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  enjoyed,  such  as  sponsoring  the  Spring  Tea  with 
the  residents  participating.  This  is  a  very  popular  and  remunerative  project. 
The  Auxiliary  gives  monthly  birthday  parties,  weekly  shopping  transportation, 
and  such  services  as  visiting  and  welcoming  new  residents.  Generally  speaking, 
the  programme  is  growing  but  remains  flexible  so  that  the  residents  can  retain 
their  individual  interests. 

Fred  Douglas  Lodge, 

1275  Burrows  Avenue, 

Winnipeg  14,  Manitoba  Superintendent:  Mi.  R.  O.  Pieston 

Operated  by  the  Winnipeg  Presbytery  Society  for  Senior  Citizens  Homes 
this  project  provides  both  housekeeping  and  board  and  lodging.  T^ie.1^?v®1<?P™eJ? J 
consists  of  five  separate  buildings  on  a  six  acre  site.  .  The  mam  building  has  64 
individual  rooms  for  hostel  residents.  Each  room  is  fully  furnished,  and  all 
bedding  and  linen  is  supplied.  Each  floor  has  a  games  room  and  there  is  also 
a  lounge  and  a  recreation  room.  The  other  four  buildings  contain  40  sms  t, 
housekeeping  units,  and  12  for  married  couples.  The  residents  furnish  the  apart¬ 
ments  themselves  with  the  exception  of  stove,  refrigerator,  and  drapes. 

Regular  programmes  of  handicraft,  carpet  bowling  and  sing-songs_  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  both  groups.  These  are  supplemented  by  outside  groups  brm»mB  in 
entertainment  and  outings  by  chartered  buses.  Transportation  is  provided  fo 
church  services  in  the  community.  Residents  also  support  the  community  by 
projects  such  as  knitting  for  the  Save  The  Children  Program,  and  folding 
Christmas  seals. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church  Homes  for  Senior  Citizens, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

These  consist  of  two  properties  in  central  Winnipeg,  erected  specifically  for 
persons  having  the  old  age  pension  only.  They  were  built  through  the  generosity 
of  a  small  group  of  Winnipeg  laymen  and  other  friends.  The  Homes  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Board  of  Fred  Douglas  Lodge. 

P "St  M<fun (^Manitoba  Matron:  Mi™  Kathleen  Kennedy 

This  new  Home  opened  in  1965  consists  of  a  thirty- resident  hostel,  and 
housekeeping  units  for  8  couples  and  4  single  persons  U/iivio,o 

A  highlight  of  the  past  year  in  the  Home  was  the  holding  of  the  Home  s 
first  “Open  Day’’  when  visitors  were  welcomed  to  Tea  with  a  display  of  antiques 
and  a  sale  of  work.  It  is  hoped  to  make  some  similar  occasion  an  annual  event. 

°Te™w°] Manitoba  Superintendent:  Mrs.  L  I.  Rowe 

The  Osborne  Home  provides  room,  board  and  laundry  services  for  fully 
ambulant  senior  men  and  women.  The  Home  comp  ex  _  comprises  three  se  f- 
contained  housekeeping  apartments  with  double  and  single  suites  available. 
There  are  vacancies  in  the  Home  and  one  couple’s  suite  in  the  Units  and  there 
is  no  waiting  list  from  which  to  draw  new  tenants. 
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the  sunroorrf  and°new°  drapTs^himV'1  ThfJ  i^aS  fhe  hea.ting  system  installed  in 
The  Centennial  “At  Horn™?  wasTht  h^hfiglft  of 'the  Tear.  f0r  the  &uests’ 

Mutclinior  Lodge, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan  ,, 

administered  medications  :  assistance  with  wthfi,rTire  supervision  of  self- 
the  supervision  of  daily  activities  Althmlel^t  bat.hmS,  simple  dressing  and 
tered  nurse  on  staff,  tile  services  of  i  v  O^N.  are  alLJabfe  t0  haVe  a  re&is‘ 

Hewitt  Place, 

"  Hewi’tf  i>iaeeCliQ^an-  ri  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Board:  Mrs.  V.  Miles 
prisefTour  for  Single  senior  citizens'  K  com! 

comprising  12  fully  modem  slfite™ wUh^ed^lftlri^ ®aCh  c?ntrally  heated;  each 
as  well  as  central  laundry  equipment  nnd  n  ri1^,S+-r00m’  kltcben  and  bathroom 
intended  to  provide  care  of  anv  d^1?rinHon  Q £^atl?n  aref  or  lounge.  It  is  not 
own  personal  needs,  prepare  ^their  rvwn mP7i/UeSiS  mu-st*  be  able  to  l°°k  after 

Wittthl  comKolf  oFtheT-t0'^11  ^?th  Mulchmor^odge. th6ir  household- 
guests  in  three  levels  of  care  the7  nlefl11^  pr0Vldln£  accommodation  for  300 
urgent  as  reported  one  year  Vo  On  ?hf  L^C,°elno<iation  is  not  "early  as 
providing  accommodation7  for  V>5  guests^tho  ^R«etl,?n  m  another  such  Home 
possible  future  needs.  guests,  the  Board  will  be  able  to  reassess 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

200  Iroquois  Street, 

Located'^in^th  ^a^C^t>Wan  Superintendent :  Mrs.  Mary  Huly 

Senior  CWzel”  ‘oleSsTe  ct^rKrth^’  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home  for 
incorporated  under  the  provisionsof  The  qnchuuZrifH  Established  in  1951  and 
it  serves  elderly  ladies  who  are  canableS  of  en^^Ctr°f  Saskatchewan  in  1965, 
limited  care  for  which  a  small  additional  mnltu™!  for  themselves  or  require 
of  the  development  is  “to  purchase  lease  ZkJ  iS  madS'  The  Purpose 

land  and  property  and  anv  right  title  or  ’interest1  ®xcbange  or  otherwise  acquire 
maintain  and  operate  homes,  lodgesand  otter  hon15l^em  and  to  construct,  erect, 
citizens,  and  to  provide  for  such  citizens  hoard  V  ^  accommodation  for  senior 
amenities  of  life.’’  citizens  board,  lodging,  entertainment  and  the 

Grafton  Manor, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan 

Jaw  andfprno“da^  housekeeping  unitlTor  married1  coupes.011  °a“e  H°me’  Moose 
McNiven  Manor, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan 

provides  housekeeping3  unitsffoi^  singled  d?  the  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home  and 
after  the  late  Mr.  Justice HA  McNiven.  S  Persons’  The  Manor  was  named 

Oliver  Lodge, 

Faulkner  Crescent, 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan  nr 

Si," ™ 

Government  AsTresult^of  clreful1|dmin!st?ariinal  ^^^hy^the11  P?o1°S 
accumulated  which,  along  with  a  -over^Brl  ^  a  sufficient  capital  sum  was 
Fund  of  the  Board  of  Efangelisnf  amP^I?,!  SJant  and  a  &rant  from  the  Pro7ect 
a  well  located  new  site  on  which  I  buddin-  of  su.fflcient  to  purchase 

struetiOJi  has  been  erected.  Nursin°-  accomTTior?o/iom°^er?  desi§T1  and  brick  con- 
added  m  1965.  Further  extension  of  nursing  fa7i?mes Is^mempM^0"3  W&S 
Bundle  Lodge, 

12th  Avenue  and  6th  Street  East, 

Calgary,  Alberta  „ 

Rundle  Lodge  is  a  Home  for  «,mi„  Superintendent:  Mrs.  Evelyn  Utley 
formerly  a  city  hospital.  This  Home  wi/pStahr11^  in  three  connected  buildings 
adapted  to  accommodate  the  guests  Room  Jn.  1954  and  buildings  were 

exceeding  pension  level.  There  is  no  nui  sin 1S  provided  at  a  cost  not 
reasonably  good  health.  ursmg  service  so  applicants  must  be  in 
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At  present  a  good  deal  is  being'  done  to  provide  variety  in  Rundle  Lodge. 
Concerts  are  arranged  by  church  choirs  and  other  groups.  Worship  is  provided 
for  within  the  Home,  care  provided  for  church  attendance  and  outings  arranged 
by  service  clubs. 

With  the  more  recent  development  of  government  homes  for  elderly  people, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  however,  to  operate  without  a  deficit  and 
the  Board  is  giving  study  to  some  new  approach  to  provision  for  the  needs  being 
met  by  this  Home. 


Pair  Haven  Homes, 

4341  Rumble  Street, 

Burnaby,  B.C.  Superintendent :  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Wallace 

Burnaby  Pair  Haven  covers  five  and  one-half  acres  of  landscaped  park-like 
grounds,  with  a  southerly  view  over  the  delta  lands  of  the  Fraser  River.  The 
Lodge  is  the  community  centre  of  the  project.  Here  residents  are  provided  with 
single  or  double  rooms,  meals  in  the  cheery  dining  hall,.  TV,  books,  sing  songs 
and  fellowship  in  many  ways  in  the  attractive  lounge.  The  recreation  hall  is 
continuously  in  use  for  evening  entertainments,  Sunday  church  services,  parties, 
and  all  types  of  social  events.  The  project  provides  comfortable  units,  each 
surrounded  by  trim  lawns  and  bright  flower  beds.  There  are  also  four  quadru- 
plex  units  which  provide  housekeeping  suites  for  single  women.  Summer  means 
lawn  bowling,  croquet,  and  horseshoe  pitching  on  the  greens,  picnics,  bus  and 
boat  trips  to  interesting  places.  To  become  a  member  of  the  large  and  happy 
Fair  Haven  family  residents  must  be  over  sixty,  have  resided  for  at  least  three 
years  in  B.C.  immediately  prior  to  admittance,  be  ambulatory  and  able  to  care 
for  themselves  as  nursing  care  is  not  provided.  Residents  pay  their  way,  and  all 
operating  expenses  are  met  from  revenue.  However,  improvements  and  additions 
must  be  paid  for  by  grants,  donations,  and  bequests  from  people  interested  in 
this  Christian  endeavour. 


Pair  Haven  Homes, 

2720  East  48th  Avenue, 

Vancouver  16,  B.C.  Superintendent :  Mrs.  Evelyn  Draper 

This  Home  for  Senior  Citizens  is  situated  on  a  2.6  acre  site  just  half  a  block 
from  transportation  and  a  modern  Shopping  Centre  and  provides  comfortable, 
home-like  surroundings.  Residents  are  encouraged  through  programs,  study 
groups  and  projects  to  take  their  place  as  respected  members  of  the  community. 
There  are  two  buildings  on  this  site.  The  Lodge  was  built  in  1961  and  provides 
board  and  private  rooms  for  68.  The  guests  eat  at  small  tables  in  the  Red  Cedar 
dining  room.  Each  wing  is  furnished  with  a  kitchenette  for  a  “cup  of  tea  . 
Phones  are  located  throughout  the  building  which  has  a  P.A.  system.  The  Apart¬ 
ment  was  built  in  1963  and  provides  accommodation  in  self-contained  apartments 
for  39  women  and  a  man  and  wife  team  who  are  caretakers.  Drapes  are  supplied 
for  all  apartments  to  insure  they  all  look  the  same  from  the  outside.  Each  floor 
has  an  automatic  washer  and  dryer.  There  are  three  sun  decks,  a  Gazabo  and 
two  lounges  where  the  residents  can  gather  for  a  chat.  The  residents  from  both 
buildings  gather  in  The  Assembly  Hall  in  The  Lodge  for  a  wide  variety  of  enter¬ 
tainments  and  also  for  Sunday  evening  services.  The  auditorium  has  a  stage  and 
a  P.A.  system  and  can  accommodate  200  people.  The  Residents  Own  Auxiliary 
meet  monthly  and  each  year  plan  a  sale  of  handiwork.  The  proceeds  from  their 
sale  can  be  used  in  any  way  their  members  decide. 

Plans  are  on  hand  for  an  additional  apartment  building  to  accommodate  56 
further  persons  but  financial  arrangements  for  this  extension  have  not  yet  been 

An  outstanding  event  was  in  July  when  the  residents  of  the  Fair  Haven, 
Vancouver  invited  the  residents  of  the  Fair  Haven,  Burnaby,  over  for  tea  at 
the  Vancouver  Home.  Two  bus  loads  of  residents  came.  The  residents  Annual 
Bazaar  was  held  in  September.  Proceeds  were  $878  and,  of  this,  $600  was  given 
to  the  Management  Committee  to  provide  washroom  facilities  adjacent  to  the 
downstairs  lounge  in  the  Apartments.  ......  .  , 

During  1967  arrangements  were  made  for  residents  desiring  to  be  covered 
bv  insurance  on  their  belongings  with  coverage  of  up  to  $1,000  on  payment  of 
$3.50  for  each  resident.  Eighty-five  residents  are  now  covered  by  this  policy 


Gorge  View  Homes, 

Chown  Place, 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Chairman  of  Board:  Mr.  Keith  Henderson 


The  Gorge  View  Society,  with  the  support  of  the  Victoria  Presbytery,  pro¬ 
vides  cottage-style  dwellings  for  senior  citizens  of  the  lower  income  group.  The 
cottages  contain  several  suites  for  either  single  persons  or  married  couples. 
Each  suite  has  complete  bathroom  facilities  and  is  equipped  with  electric  stove, 
refrigerator,  drapes,  and  hot  water  tank.  Tenants  pay  for  electricity  for  heating, 

lightNewaSnitCs°arenbeing  built  as  funds  become  available.  As  there  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  demand  for  accommodation,  further  units  are  planned. 
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WOMEN’S  REFORM  HOME 

Ill^wiPr<?Vincial  Hoine  for  Young-  Women, 

■iSO  Cloverdale  Road, 

T^in^rorTvincHIR1  ^  •  Superintendent:  Mrs.  Moneda  Lord 

Anglican,  Baptist  PreabytS-ian  anP/”n  .^stRution  established  in  1926,  by  the 
ot  a  Law  Court  in  the  Maritime  Proving®'1  Churche?-  The  presiding  officers 
who  is  guilty  of  an  offence  and  l)ein°  nvlr^f/t  commit  any  Protestant  woman, 
rather  than  to  a  jail  or  prison  if  f, 1  *  ^?ars  °f  ag'e>'  to  the  Home 

offender  who  is  likely  to  profit  from  Vhis  ^he fSrl.s.oner  is  the  type  of 

sentence  runs  from  one  year  to  four  Thi  n™-  9  mstltutl°n-  The  length  of 
posed  of  representatives  of  each  of  Vho  ®  •H-ome  1S [  governed  by  a  Board  com- 
ported  financially  by  grants  from  ?he f  lb?tinB,  churches.  It  is  sup- 

New  Brunswick  Governments1  and  a c„hurches’  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
and  business  firms.  There  is  a  farm  -S  r01^  congregations,  individuals, 

this  is  a  source  of  food  and  revemuF  /mfi1  m  conjunction  with  the  Home  and 

rehabilitation  of  women  committed  to  Us  carl.  purpose  of  thls  institution  is  the 

knowledge  and  Ikfll^thl  operation6 and  tcareH|f1|  home  thA  m°?t  rudimentary 
correctional  program  is  the  teaching  of  home  A  major  part  of  the 

wash  and  care  for  clothing  to  set'^ahlh^nT0'™611  to  co,ok’  care  for  a  home,  to 
the  direction  of  qualified  supervisors  a’h  ??  serve+.meaIs-  This  is  done  under 
housekeeping  duties  and  such  9p0S1™^^i  the  routine  care  of  the  Home,  the 
medical  needs  of  the ffimates ale orovife^fm  ?hy  the,  ™?men-  Tlle  mental  a"l 
the  city  of  Moncton,  hospitals  mental  health  Fi  -th  uflh  tk®  services  available  in 
and  medically  able  ‘attend  ehu  A”  the  7°men  mentally 

also  provided  in  the  Home  Chanel  WppVw  aPd,regular  services  are 

usually  by  a  clergyman.  Individual  and  ^  is  P^vide-d, 

courses  are  made  available  to  those  sunselling  is  also  done.  School 

pleted  their  High  School  work  anTnw  ■  a?d  mterested.  Some  have  even  com- 
typing,  hairdressing] 1  etc  are  mad!  S  oth«r  courses  such  as 

standing  and  the  age  of  man!  of  the  wlmen Um-t  Te!er’  t]!e  low  educational 
is  a  prison,  it  is  a  prison  with  a  differed  thIs iWkt h"  be  done-  While  this 
many  of  these  women  have  ever  known  The  Board°nl  ^e’  and^  first  one 
there  is  a  need  for  this  kind  of  Home-Prism,  mhe  Gnyernors  believes  that 
ways  and  means  of  improving  facilities  ™  constantly  seeking 

service  training  for  the  Superintendent  ^inrt  «™  ’-and  of  ™king  Possible  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Home.  ’  and  Supervisors,  and  thus  increasing 


553  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  REHABILITATION  HOMES 

553  Pritchard  Avenue, 

W!,||1,Pef’  Mamtoba  Houseparents:  Mr.  and  Mrs  Russell  Coulter 

“794” 

794  Dorchester  Avenue, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Houseparents:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Axel  C  Rekkc 

on  a  lovely^weffi-teied  'stree^i^s'out^CenL-e”  W^rl"°WS  Avenue-  “794”  is  located 
Home.f0r  a  g°°d  atm'osphere  in  which  to  follow  1hZ|h  Jitt  toe  pu§om  oTthl 

par  oie| Itrafght  ^release, 1  f  r  orn  *the  ^ovtacitl^^  Y°UfS  men  cominJ?  out  on 
tentiary.  The  hope  is  to  help  them  to  Jsfabt^Wb^m8,11?  °r  -the  Federal  Peni- 
through  a  positive  experience  in  family  ltvin°-  ”  In1  the  S<fi7+®S  m.the  community 
(the  capacity  of  the  house  is  6  at  presenn  tbev  artb  settmgr  of  a  small  group 
education  (when  needed)  for  better^ob  Slssffiimiff  encouraged  to  better  their 

rwfrS'  Tb<l  pro§Tam  includes  recreational  octlvitle  welA  as  to  become  better 
(bowling,  sightseeing,  etc.),  discussion  nwhl  1  tles  with  the  houseparents 
to  plan  other  programs  discussing-  hnu^f ' oncf  ,a  week  as  a  family  group 
wise)  etc.  In  addition  to  these  dfscussfons  (personal  and  other 

be  led  by  professional  people  or  Board  Mem  hero  tamily  group,  discussions  may 
the  group.  Discussion  would  be  on  varied  ^snects  nr63  by  matual  consent  of 
man  is  encouraged  to  Dartirinnto  a  rm  h  aspects  of  community  living  Hnch 
t  Though  thefe  is  nF  fSf  If  ret !?‘S  opiaions  on  all  topics!'  ^ 
to  attend  church,  which  many  of  them^do  ton|mVeSlliei!t8mthey  are  encouraged 
to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Y  M  c  l  They  are  encouraged 

The  housefather  at  “794”  is  responsible  fm  °tb?+r-  community  activities. 
*k'y-  ba-S1S  tp  get  a  better  underltending  of the  institutions  on  a 
two  Winnipeg  Homes.  This  has  trovm  n lit.  ,  who  apply  to  come  to  the 

active  within  the  institutions.  q  e  successful  and  lie  is  becoming  quite 
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Opportunity  House, 

11  Bowden  Street, 

Toronto  6,  Ontario.  Executive  Director:  Mr.  E.  G.  Stacey 

k  °P£0rtunity  *s  a  group  home  for  young  probationers  and  homeless 

Doys.  ine  present  home  accommodates  a  maximum  of  nine  boys.  All  boys  are 
taken  on  referral  from  the  Metro  Toronto  Family  Court  and  the  present  age 
ran-,e  accommodated  is  14  up  to  16  years  of  age  on  intake.  The  Home  is  a 
demonstration  project  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Toronto,  Armour 
Heights,  and  The  United  Church  of  Canada.  The  project  attempts  to  meet  the 
physical  and  emotional  needs  of  young  boys  in  a  warm,  home-like  setting  with 
i  esident  houseparents  to  provide  domestic  care,  encouragement  and  understand¬ 
ing  in  sorting  out  the  problems  of  young  lives.  In  this  situation  of  personalized 
care,  the  nurture  of  wholesome  relationships  exerts  a  strong  positive  influence. 

in  May,  1967,  Opportunity  House  became  an  approved  Children’s  Institution 
under  the  children  s  Institutions  Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  is  now  in 
receipt  of  capital  grants  and  per  diem  grants  which  cover  80%  of  the  cost  of 
operational  services.  This  kind  of  subsidization  by  the  Ontario  Government  will 
provide  needed  budget  stability  and  may  also  make  it  possible  to  build  more 
group  homes  within  the  corporate  structure  of  Opportunity  House.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  make  it  possible  to  bring  into  being  a  cluster  of  three  homes  so  that 
boys  might  be  properly  matched  with  the  group,  houseparents  and  environment 
most  conducive  to  betterment.  Such  expansion  would  also  make  for  operational 
economies,  better  programming  and  improved  staffing. 


ALCOHOLISM  REHABILITATION  HOMES 

Bold  Park  Lodge, 

69  Bold  Street, 

Hamilton.  Ontario  Director :  Mr.  L.  Woodley 

Bold  Park  Lodge  is  a  large  comfortable  house  in  downtown  Hamilton,  at  the 
corner  of  Park  and  Bold  Streets.  The  building  wTas  purchased  by  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service  and  turned  over  to  a  local  Board  of  Directors 
for  operation  as  a  Half-way  House  for  male  alcoholics.  The  Toronto  Daily  Star 
was  generous  with  assistance  in  renovating  and  furnishing  the  Lodge.  The 
Hamilton  branch  of  the  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation 
provides  much  help  in  the  form  of  counselling  and  medical  advice.  The  Lodge 
is  maintained  financially  by  payments  from  residents  able  to  pay,  and  grants 
from  the  City  of  Hamilton,  the  Mission  Council  of  the  Hamilton  Presbvtery,  the 
Mitchell  Fund  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  and  the  Provincial 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation. 

For  the  first  time  since  opening  the  Lodge  in  December  of  19  62,  a  full-time 
Director  was  engaged  in  the  past  year  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  R.  Delve  commenced 
duties  on  January  1st,  1967.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Delve  passed  away  in  mid- 
March,  and  the  home  was  again  without  a  Director  until  July  1st,  when  Mr.  L. 
Woodley  took  over.  Mrs.  Delve  gave  the  Board  a  sum  of  money,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Delve,  for  the  purchase  of  a  bookcase  and  text  books  for  the  use  of  the 
Director.  During  the  year  two  extra  bedrooms  were  furnished,  increasing  the 
home’s  capacity  to  13  men.  The  demand  for  occupancy  has  been  on  the  increase, 
and  the  Lodge  is  presently  operating  at  capacity.  There  is  also  a  backlog  of 
applicants. 

Jellinek  Society  of  Edmonton, 

11229-lOOth  Avenue, 

Edmonton,  Alberta  Director:  Mr.  Clarke  Grindell 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Jellinek  House  is  to  assist  problem  drinkers  and 
alcoholics  toward  full  rehabilitation  as  stable  productive  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  To  do  that  it  provides  pleasant,  supervised  living  accommodation  within 
the  framework  of  a  broadly  planned  rehabilitation  program.  The  total  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  at  Jellinek  House  utilizes  existing  community  resources,  rather 
than  trying  to  duplicate  such  services  within  the  House.  The  House  is  well 
furnished,  has  sleeping  accommodation  for  residents  in  single,  double  rooms, 
ample  living  area  and  a  well-appointed  kitchen.  The  staff  is  comprised  of  a 
Director,  Night  Supervisor  and  a  woman  cook-housekeeper.  The  residents  do  the 
household  cleaning  and  look  after  their  own  rooms  and  personal  laundry.  Each 
resident  that  is  admitted  must  be  willing  to  seek  gainful  employment,  pay  his 
own  way  and  reside  at  the  House  for  a  minimum  of  one  month  (preferably  three 
months)  and  is  expected  to  accept  treatment  at  the  Division  of  Alcoholism. 
Residents  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  local  A. A.  meetings. 

During  the  past  year  accommodation  has  been  increased  from  14  beds  to  16 
beds  by  moving  the  office  to  the  main  floor,  as  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  this  type  of  service  throughout  the  year,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
average  of  14  at  any  time  as  against  8.5  in  previous  years.  The  average  length 
of  stay  has  also  increased  from  10  weeks  to  13  weeks  and  the  residents  have 
mainly  been  fully  employed  after  a  very  short  time  in  residence.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  in  the  “B”  Category  residents  (these  are  the  men  that  have 
a  home  to  return  to  after  they  leave  Jellinek)  ;  22  of  the  59  admissions  have  been 
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“B”s  as  against  11  of  the  53  admissions  for  1966.  A  total  of  140  applications 
were  received  in  1967  and  59  men  were  admitted.  There  were  a  total  of  56  dis¬ 
charges  and  follow-up  indicates  35%  still  maintaining  their  sobriety  at  the  end 
of  1967.  A  definite  relationship  continues  to  appear  between  the  length  of  stay 
at  Jellinek  and  the  maintenance  of  sobriety  after  leaving  the  residence. 

Mutchmor  Place, 

236-48th  Avenue  N.E., 

Calgary,  Alberta  Director:  Mr.  Douglas  R.  McLeod 

Mutchmor  Place  is  a  rehabilitative  lodge  for  men  afflicted  with  alcoholism, 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  home  atmosphere,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  building 
being  a  modern  two-unit  duplex  which  is  incorporated  into  one  building.  Pro¬ 
fessional  guidance  is  provided  by  agencies  in  the  community  such  as  the  United 
Church  Pastoral  Counselling  Institute,  the  Division  of  Alcoholism,  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  etc.  The  greatest  rehabilitation  factor  is  probably  what  the  residents 
do  to  each  other  rather  than  what  is  done  for  them.  The  home  has  operated  at 
near  capacity  all  year  during  19  67. 


MATERNITY  HOMES 

Victor  Home  for  Girls, 

1102  Broadview  Avenue, 

Toronto,  Ontario  Acting  Superintendent :  Mrs.  M.  E.  Herbert 

_  Established  in  1900  by  the  former  Methodist  Church,  and  since  Church 
Union  operated  under  the  Toronto  Home  Mission  Council.  Victor  Home  is  a 
two  acre  property  consisting  of  the  original  gracious  home,  now  housing  living 
and  staff  quarters,  office,  etc.,  and  the  attractive  addition,  built  in  19  60  with 
eleven  double  and  five  single  bedrooms,  chapel,  recreation,  laundry  and  craft 
rooms,  kitchen,  dining  room,  etc.  Age  of  the  girls  ranges  from  early  teens  to 
early  thirties.  Before  taking  up  residence  in  the  Home,  from  the  seventh  month 
of  pregnancy,  each  girl  applies  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  with  whom  the 
Home  co-operates  closely,  and  through  whom  many  of  the  girls  are  referred  to 
the  Home.  The  dedicated  staff,  with  love  and  understanding,  seek  to  help  the 
their  problems  and  to  return  to  normal  life  with  faith  and  self  respect. 
Much  help  to  this  end  is  given  by  the  ministers,  who,  by  arrangement,  come  to 
conduct  service  on  Sunday,  and  during  the  week  to  advise  and  counsel,  if  a  girl 
so  desires.  Unwed  mothers  of  every  race  and  creed  are  admissible. 

the  programme  includes  a  short  worship  service  each  morning.  Attendance 
at  this  service,  and  participation,  are  completely  optional  but  seldom  do  we  find 
a  girl  who  absents  herself.  Much  time  is  spent  on  handicrafts  of  various  kinds 
and  many  projects  for  others  are  undertaken  during  the  year.  The  educational 
2£°f: ISi-nl:me  aims  to  Ie^rn  ea-ch  student  to  her  own  grade  level  in  her  own  school. 
The  Metro  Board  of  Education  has,  this  year,  agreed  to  supply  teachers  from 
fP®,  Instruction  Staff  m  each  of  the  areas  where  a  Maternity  Home  is 

ocated.  Applications  for  admission  far  exceed  the  available  accommodation,  and 
waiting  lists  of  accepted  applications  extend,  at  all  times,  for  three  months  or 


Church.  Home  for  Girls, 

2594  Henderson  Highway, 

Winnipeg  16,  Manitoba  Executive  Director:  Mrs.  R.  S.  Lederman 

„  ™S  SPme  for  unmarried  mothers  provides  accommodation  for  voung  women 
m  need.  They  come  from  several  Canadian  provinces.  Arrangements  are  made 
for  adoption  of  babies  m  co-operation  with  Manitoba  authorities.  The  United 
Church  owns  the  property,  but  generous  support  for  current  maintenance  is 
Anglican  Church  and  the  local  Board  consists  of  representatives 
appointed  by  both  Communions.  Many  local  groups  give  assistance. 

United  Church.  Home  for  Girls, 

7401  Sussex  Avenue, 

South  Burnaby,  B.C.  Superintendent :  Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Packham 

..  ,FPr  more  than  half  a  century  the  United  Church  Home  for  Girls  has  “nrr, 
vffled  hospitality  in  a  Christian  environment  for  the  unmarried  motheP’  (Von" 
fsmUan?)Q  T.h  «  institution  receives  its  largest  grant  froTtte  Boa™ of  EvangeL 
ism  and  Social  Service  but  is  also  supported  by  the  Anglican  Diocese  of  nPt»- 
Westminster  and  by.  many  United  Church  congregations  and  United  Church 
i  8T0UwV,  Soci.al  workers  of  the  Vancouver  Children's  Aid  serve  the  Home 
a+nd  nher+  F  a  Plose  relationship  with  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses 
A  qualified  teacher  tutors  the  girls  who  are  continuing  their  studies 

The  completion  and  opening  of  the  new  $275,000  building  in  November  1967 
lias  not  only  provided  much  improved  accommodation  for  residents  and  staff  hut 
has  stimulated  a  deepened  interest  in  the  Home  on  the  part  of  the  nubfic  The 
Mh  nf°  h?hrh  “rSfan,vthe  Superintendent  are  determined  to  takeP advantage 
both  of  the  better  facilities  and  of  the  wider  support  to  the  end  that  this  nrn 

Ifa™etu°rfe.SerV1Ce  t0  &irlS  MaY  be  *™Sthened  and  'enhancld^thin'the ^ 
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CHILDREN'S  HOMES 


Earlscourt  Children’s  Home, 

46  St.  Clair  Gardens, 

Toionto  10,  Ontario  Executive  Director:  Dr.  James  Watson 

■  ^arjs.c°hrt  Children’s  Home  is  a  residence  for  children  with  personal  and 
*  a” justment  problems.  The  majority  of  the  children  admitted  are  wards 
ot  Children  s  Aid  Societies,  and  are  placed  at  Earlscourt  because  their  problems 
have  made  it  difficulty  for  them  to  adjust  well  in  a  foster  home  or  adoptive  home. 
Earlscourt  also  admits  children  with  similar  problems  on  application  by  their 
own  families.  The  goal  in  both  cases  is  to  prepare  the  child  for  life  in  a  normal 
family  setting.  Milieu  therapy  is  the  basic  approach  to  treatment,  supplemented 
by  various  specific  modalities  of  treatment  as  may  be  required  and  as  may  be 
available  to  the  agency. 

The  facilities  consist  of  a  modern  building,  completed  in  1958,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  a  residential  community.  The  children  attend  the  local  public  school 
and  participate  in  neighborhood  activities,  making  less  difficult  the  transition 
to  family  living. 

During  1967  several  projects  were  undertaken  to  improve  services  for  the 
children.  These  include  an  expansion  of  Child  Care  Staff,  to  reduce  the  ratio  of 
staff  to  children  ;  improvements  in  salaries,  to  attract  better  qualified  staff : 
completion  of  a  detailed  study  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  the 
implementation  of  which  will  be  completed  during  1968. 


EVANGELISTIC  CAMP  MEETING  CENTRE 

The  Berwick  Camp, 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia  Secretary-Treasurer :  Rev.  .T.  Parker  Matheson 

P.O.  Box  1048,  Liverpool,  N.S. 
Berwick  Camp  has  served  as  a  centre  for  evangelistic,  fellowship  and  Chris¬ 
tian  education  events  for  almost  100  years  since  the  Methodists  first  used  it  as  a 
Camp  Meeting  ground  in  1872.  Contributions  by  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  in  recent  years  have  enabled  modernization  of  facilities  to  serve 
those  who  gather  there. 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Department  of  Social  Service,  Presbytery  of  Superior, 

706  McTavish  Street, 

Fort  William,  Ontario  Social  Worker:  Mrs.  J.  R.  Chalmers 

The  case  load  of  this  service  is  now  229  families.  Counselling  with  a  fairly 
constant  intensive  caseload  of  approximately  50  families  is  being  carried  on  at 
all  times. 

During  1967  the  clothing  depot  was  open  84  days,  total  clients’  visits  to  the 
depot  410,  271  children  were  kept  clothed  during  the  year.  Clothing  is  supplied 
through  local  churches  and  individuals.  Counselling  is  provided  to  all  families 
applying  for  material  assistance  in  order  to  try  to  find  a  more  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  financial  problems. 

During  the  year  an  experiment  in  group  therapy  was  initiated  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  The  group  meets  Weekly,  and  held  two  special  events,  a  Tea 
in  June  and  a  Christmas  Party.  To  many,  this  has  been  a  unique  experience  in 
group  participation  which  they  have  found  helpful  to  their  particular  problems. 

United  Church  Alcohol  Information  Centre, 

353  Sherbourne  Street,  Director:  Rev.  Gordon  W.  Winch 

Toronto  2,  Ontario  Phone:  923-9434 

The  Centre  serves  as  a  base  of  operations  for  its  director,  the  Rev.  Gordon 
W.  Winch,  who  is  better  known  as  the  United  Church’s  “Padre  of  the  Pubs.” 
Spending  much  time  in  Toronto's  drinking  places,  Mr.  Winch  comes  into  contact 
with  many  persons  in  need  of  counsel  and  assistance  or  simply  of  fellowship 
and  understanding.  By  personal  counselling  and  by  referral  to  specialized  sources 
of  help  he  is  able  to  carry  his  witness  to  the  concern  of  Christ  for  them  to  many 
who  do  not  normally  come  into  contact  with  the  Church.  He  is  also  able  to 
provide  liaison  for  the  Church  with  many  helping  agencies  in  the  community. 

Dialogue  Centre,  United  Church  of  Canada, 

2185  Bishop  Street. 

Montreal  25,  Quebec  Director:  Rev.  Claude  de  Mestral 

This  new  project,  a  bilingual  five-year  experiment  in  ministry  to  the 
unchurched,  was  opened  officially  on  March  10th,  1966.  It  serves  as  Information 
Centre,  and  provides  opportunity  for  study,  discussion  and  fellowship  to  a  wide 
range  of  persons.  It  gives  ecumenical  leadership  and  cooperates  with  the  R.C. 
Ecumenical  and  Information  Centre  in  Montreal.  Operating  costs  of  Dialogue 
are  shared  equally  by  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  and  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  which  are  represented  equally  on  the  Board,  together  with 
the  Montreal  Presbytery. 
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During-  1967/68  Dialogue  is  trying  to  foster  dialogues  between  English 
Protestants  and  French  Catholics,  to  seek  new  avenues  of  personal  relationships 
to  overcome  the  fact  of  our  Canadian  disunity.  Likewise  downtown  congrega¬ 
tions,  of  all  Churches,  are  being  challenged  to  cooperate  in  their  effort  to  reach 
the  unchurched.  The  film  “Parable”  is  proving  very  useful  as  a  starting  point 
for  discussions  in  depth  among  people  of  all  ages. 

Part-Time  Assistant  Chaplain,  the  Ontario  Hospital  School, 

Cedar  Springs, 

Blenheim,  Ontario  Visiting  Chaplain  :  Rev.  Gladys  Giffin 

A  United  Church  minister,  the  Rev.  Austin  Snyder,  serves  as  full-time 
chaplain  at  the  School  and  is  on  the  regular  staff.  The  School  cares  for  about 
1,100  patients.  The  Rev.  Gladys  Giffin  serves  the  South  Buxton  Pastoral  Charge 
and  gives  assistance  to  the  chaplain  with  the  aid  of  volunteers  on  the  one 
evening  per  week  which  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  denominational  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  addition  she  has  arranged  a  pattern  of  visitation  at  the  school  in 
co-operation  with  a  Hospital  School  Committee  of  the  South  Buxton  Pastoral 
Charge.  Possibly  ninety-nine  children  take  instruction,  following  which  all  the 
leaders  and  helpers  meet  together  for  discussion  on  an  ecumenical  basis  in  the 
School  cafeteria.  Four  or  more  children  are  brought  to  Church  services  on  the 
South  Buxton  Charge  by  volunteers  who  have  them  sitting  with  them  in  Church. 
The  children  look  forward  to  this  opportunity  of  worshipping  with  others. 


FINANCIALLY  ASSISTED  INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
AND  COMMUNITY  PROJECTS 

The  Street  Haven, 

2  Teraulay  Street, 

Toronto  1,  Ontario  Executive  Director :  Miss  Peggy  Ann  Walpole 

Street  Haven  is  a  non-sectarian  centre  which  provides  emergency  needs  for 
women  of  all  races  and  creeds  caught  in  the  web  of  addiction,  prostitution  and 
deviancy  problems,  and  as  a  bridge  to  a  better  life  for  those  desiring  it.  The 
Haven  is  open  5  days  a  week,  13  hours  a  day,  with  a  24  hour  telephone  answer¬ 
ing  service  on  weekends  for  emergencies.  The  director  and  volunteer  staff  are 
ready  at  all  times  to  arrange  medical,  psychiatric  and  hospital  care,  contact 
estranged  families,  find  temporary  lodging,  collect  clothing  and  food  and  give 
support  through  the  process  of  withdrawal  from  drugs  and  alcohol.  In  its  first 
three  years  of  operation  the  centre  gave  assistance  to  over  600  girls. 

A  residence  at  9  Winchester  Street  provides  8  beds,  and  in  the  period 
January  19  66  to  December  1967  accommodated  190  girls — either  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  basis  or  for  longer  periods,  as  required.  The  demand  on  Haven  facilities 
increases  daily — some  80  girls  per  week  seek  assistance.  This  does  not  include 
the  regular  work  with  the  inmates  of  the  Don  Jail,  Mercer  Reformatory  and 
the  Prison  for  Women,  Kingston,  Ontario.  Since  May  1967,  Street  Haven  has 
operated  in  Kingston  at  217  Bath  Road,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  services 
both  in  and  out  of  the  prison,  including  pre-  and  post-release  work. 

Boys  Village, 

1651  Sheppard  Avenue  West, 

Downsview,  Ontario  Executive  Director:  Mr.  Robert  Shaw 

Boys  Village  is  a  private,  charitable  welfare  agency  designed  to  treat 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  their  families.  Children  are  accepted  for 
treatment  regardless  of  race,  colour,  creed  or  financial  situation  (Fees  are 
assessed  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to  the  family’s  ability  to  pay  )  Children 
are  referred  by  schools,  agencies  and  professionals.  The  Village  does  not  accept 
s£?lz°Phre.ma>  retardation  or  physical  handicap.  The  participation  of 
*?ls  par?nts,  or  substitute  parents,  is  required.  A  four-service  program 
offers  treatment  for  boys  whose  problems  are  reactions  to  family  stress.  There 
is  a  child  guidance  clinic,  a  residence,  a  day  school  and  a  group  home  The 
residence  is  for  the  more  severely  disturbed  boy  who  cannot  for  the  present 
+Wn  +r  foster  home.  The  group  home  is  for  graduates  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  treatment  program  who  have  no  suitable  home  to  which  to  return  The 
tbl  '^h?°b  theresearch  department  and  the  administration  offices  are  housed  in 
the  mam  building.  The  residential  treatment  centre  is  at  1651A  Sheppard 

th^community  h®  clmic  and  Sr0Up  h0me  are  seParately  located  elsewhere  in 

An  enrollment  of  24  boys  in  the  day  school,  an  increase  of  six  over  last 
year,  has  necessitated  the  use  of  two  portables.  A  third  classroom  and  a  craft 
^^S4-^tei  m„th?  ™aln  building.  A  new  school  to  be  jointly  operated  by 
the  North  York  Board  of  Education  and  Boys  Village  has  been  approved  but  con¬ 
struction  was  not  begun  last  year  as  expected.  It  is  hoped  that  construction 
will  begin  this  year.  The  school  will  be  on  Village  property  adjacent  to  the 
residence.  Both  the  day  camp  and  teacher  training  programs  doubled  their 
enrollment  last  summer.  The  teacher  training  is  offered  to  Metropolitan  Toronto 
elementary  school  teachers.  Additional  group  homes  are  required  and  a  search 
tiiotheSe  'n  preseatly.  underway.  The  clinic  has  expanded  its  services  to  include 
two  new  demonstration  projects— Home  Care  and  School  Consultation  Field 
training  is  being  provided  for  students  of  Ryerson  Polytechnical  lnstitute  and 
the  George  Brown  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology.  ’  anCt 
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St.  Lawrence  House, 

105  6  Mackay  Street, 

Montreal  25,  Que.  Director:  Mr.  Anton  Obert 

Lawrence  House  Is  a  half-way  house  for  the  rehabilitation  of  ex-prisoners. 
The  House  operates  under  the  direction  of  Montreal  Transition  Houses  Inc.,  a 
non-sectarian,  non-profit  Corporation  to  which  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  has  made  financial  contribution.  St.  Lawrence  House  is  run  by 
a  trained  social  worker  and  a  small  staff.  It  admits  men,  on  application,  from 
any  penitentiary  m  Canada. 

In  1967  St.  Lawrence  House  operated  at  half  capacity  with  a  total  of  seven 
men  in  residence  at  any  one  time.  Average  stay  was  of  6  weeks.  A  total  of  20 
men  stayed  at  the  House  and  these  were  gainfully  employed  for  56%  of  the 
time  while  staying  at  the  House.  To  date  only  one  man  who  has  stayed  at 
ot.  Lawrence  ,  louse  is  known  to  be  up  for  re-sentencing.  Renovations  of  a  major 
scale  costing  $9,500  were  carried  out  during  the  months  of  November  and 
.December.  The  House  is  now  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  handle  15  men  in 
residence.  It  is  aimed  to  keep  residence  complement  at  about  12  men  at  alny 
one  time.  Funds  for  operating  requirements  are  now  being  raised  from  the 
.beueial  and  1  rovmcial  governments,  from  parish  churches  and  from  the  Montreal 
community  at  large. 


Toronto  Community  Union  Project, 

The  Toronto  Community  Union  Project  (known  as  TCUP)  is  a  project  in 
community  organization  involving  a  number  of  young  people  in  the  formation 
ot  the  Trefann  Court  Resident’s  Association  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
residents  in  relation  to  the  Trefann  Court  Improvement  Plan  for  redevelopment 
of  the  Trefann  Court  area  in  Toronto. 


The  Canadian  Urban  Training-  Project  for  Christian  Service, 

S75  Queen  St.  E., 

Toronto  8,  Ontario  Director:  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  F.  File 

The  Canadian  Urban  Training  Project  for  Christian  Service  is  an  ecumenical 
national  venture  jointly  supported  by  Anglican,  United,  Roman  Catholic, 
Lutheran  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  while  Baptists,  Mennonites  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Friends  also  participate  officially  in  planning  its  work,  together  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Social  Planning  Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Short  and  long  term  training  programs  are  offered  for  full-time  Church  workers 
and  clergy  seeking  to  serve  more  ably  in  an  urban  setting.  The  basic  focus  of 
the  project  is  upon  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  the  metropolitan  area  and  the 
kind  of  training  needed  in  this  mission.  The  unit  of  concern  for  training  is  the 
total  urban  metropolis.  The  task,  through  supervised  in-service  training  and 
research,  is  to  evoke  new  forms  and  patterns  of  the  Christian  service  within 
existing  church  structures  wherever  possible.  The  method  of  training  is  that  of 
involvement,  engagement  with  urban  society  and  reflection  upon  this  involve¬ 
ment. 


The  National  Committee  on  the  Church  and  Industrial  Society, 

6  00  Jarvis  Street, 

Toronto  5,  Ontario  Secretary:  Rev.  Canon  Maurice  P.  Wilkinson 

The  National  Committee  on  the  Church  and  Industrial  Society  is  a  co¬ 
operative  undertaking  of  the  Departments  of  Social  Relations  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Lutheran  Council,  the  Baptist  Federation  of 
Canada,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  the  Canadian  Catholic  Conference 
and  The  United  Church  of  Canada.  Rev.  Dr.  David  Summers,  Secretary  of  the 
Religion  Labour  Council  of  Canada,  acts  as  consultant  with  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  and  at  regional  training  Institutes.  During  1967  three  “Church  and 
Industry  Institutes”  were  held  under  sponsorship  of  the  Committee  in  Sarnia 
and  Burlington,  Ontario,  and  in  Trail,  B.C.  A  National  Seminar  for  persons 
who  had  attended  previous  Institutes  was  held  in  Waterloo,  Ontario. 


Burlington  Project 

The  Burlington  Project  is  a  project  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches  to  examine  the  human  and  societal  problems  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  community  as  a  typical  community  undergoing  rapid  change  and  to  develop 
more  effective  methods  of  coping  with  the  problems  of  such  communities  through 
community  resources  and  institutions  such  as  churches,  families,  schools,  business 
and  political  corporations,  voluntary  organizations  and  fellowships.  A  Committee 
including  representatives  of  the  Anglican,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  United 
Churches  and  the  Salvation  Army  is  responsible  for  general  direction  of  the 
project.  A  sociological  report  was  developed  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
W.  E.  Mann  of  Atkinson  College,  York  University,  as  a  first  phase  of  the  work 
and  a  local  committee  has  been  established  to  follow  up  implications  of  the 
project  as  it  has  so  far  developed. 
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Community  Services  Organization, 

121  Avenue  Road, 

foionto,  Ontario  Director :  Rev.  James  Smith 

ihe  Community  Services  Organization  is  a  body  through  which  a  number 
ot  congregations  in  the  Yorkville  area  of  Toronto  have  joined  forces  with  the 
help  of  the  Toronto  Home  Mission  Council  to  assist  young  people  in  the  district 
who  are  often  alienated  from  society  as  well  as  estranged  from  their  families. 
Contributions  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  have  been  directed 
to  the  support  of  a  detached  worker  able  to  identify  with  and  help  drug  users 
among  the  youth  of  the  area. 

Community  Ecumenical  Ministry, 

River  Avenue  and  Fulford  Street, 

Winnipeg  13,  Manitoba  Minister :  Rev.  Kenneth  Murdoch 

TT„  ■+TileJr omi?ul^ty  Ecumenical  Ministry  is  a  cooperative  attempt  by  Augustine 
United  Church,  Crescent-Fort  Rouge  United  Church  and  St.  Luke’s  Anglican 
Church  congregations  to  encourage  community  development  in  the  Fort  Rouge 
area  of  Winnipeg. 


OTHER  PROJECTS  TO  WHICH  ASSISTANCE  HAS  BEEN 
CONDITIONALLY  AUTHORIZED 

Elizabeth  House, 

2131  Marlowe  Avenue, 

Montreal,  Que. 

This  Project  is  not  yet  in  operation  but  is  proposed  as  a  home  for  unmarried 
and  United<ChurcheslreCtl0n  °f  a  Board  representative  of  Anglican,  Presbyterian 

Halfway  House  for  Alcoholics, 

Montreal,  Quebec. 

This  project  is  not  yet  in  operation  but  is  proposed  as  an  interdenominational 
undertaking  with  the  prospect  of  governmental  support  when  operating. 

Halfway  House  for  Alcoholics, 

Brandon,  Manitoba. 

,,  i^his  pr?'le?t  ,?s  n°t  in  operation  but  is  proposed  as  a  project  of  the 
Manitoba  Alcoholism  Foundation  with  the  collaboration  of  church  and  com- 
Liiiiiicy  groups. 

Dow  Cost  Housing  Project, 

Preston,  Nova  Scotia 

This  project^  is  an  attempt  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low 
income  families  in  a  poverty  stricken,  partly  negro  area  outside  Halifax  on  a 
basis  which  could  be  a  model  for  similar  undertakings  by  government  and  other 
elsewhere  The  project  will  be  operated  by  the  Department  of  Welfare 
S^the  Bf.°ymce.0f  Nova  Scotia  and  present  plans  call  for  the  erection  of  twenty 
assistance  from  the  Church  and  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
°®®re(Lfor , sale  to  low  income  families  at  very  low  cost  commensurate  with 
negro  tnd  wh ite° flmiHel.  ®  6  available  on  an  integrated  basis  to  both 
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CATALOGUE  OF  LITERATURE,  FILMS, 
FILMSTRIPS  AND  TAPE  RECORDINGS 

For  directions  when  ordering  see  page  245  (Where  indicated  please  refer  to 

code  number  when  ordering) 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF 
EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


“The  Cutting  Edge” — 43rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  The  United  Church  of  Canada 
(Code  Number  13-5068  (68))  . 

Peace,  Power.  Protest,  Ed.,  Donald  D.  Evans 

Other  Contributors :  Arthur  Boorman,  Frederick  Nossal, 
Brewster  Kneen,  Stephen  Clarkson,  George  Tuttle,  J.  Peter 
Trueman,  John  Holmes,  John  Foster.  Alan  G.  Newcombe, 
James  Mutchmor — A  book  on  international  affairs  . 


$1.00  per  copy 
12  for  $10.00 


$2.95  per  copy 
or  more  copies 
$2.50  each 


OTHER  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  BOARD  OP 
EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


The  Big  Change,  Ed.,  Dr.  Rex  R.  Dolan  .  $1.00  per  copv 

(Code  Number  13-1(67))  12  for  $10.00 

Canada  and  Its  Future — 42nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service  (Code  Number  13-5067(67))  $1.00  per  copy 

„  12  for  $10.00 

Churches  Where  the  Action  Is,  Ed.,  Stewart  Crysdale — 

Stories  of  Canadian  congregations  which  are  reaching  out 
into  the  community  effectively  (Code  Number  13-9901  (66))  $1.00  per  copy 

The  Changing  Church  in  Canada,  Stewart  Crysdale — A 
Sociological  Survey  of  Beliefs  and  Social  Attitudes  of  United 

Church  People  .  5 0 per  copy 

Why  the  Sea  is  Boiling  Hot 

Contributors  :  Pierre  Berton,  Michael  Barkway, 

Arnold  Edinborough,  June  Callwood,  June  Hallobin  .  500  per  copy 

Coffee  House — A  one-act  play  by  Hilda  Benson  Powicke  ....  500  per  copy 

The  Church  and  World  Society — 11th  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Church  and  International  Affairs,  1966 — Adopted  by 
the  22nd  General  Council  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada, 

September,  1966  (Code  Number  13-5166(66))  .  350  per  copy 

3  for  $1.00 

The  Eldership — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Faith  to 

the  22nd  General  Council,  1966  (Code  Number  13-9902  (66))  ..  350  per  copy 

3  for  $1.00 


RECENT  PAMPHLETS  ISSUED  BY  THE  BOARD  OP 
EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


Sickness  and  Health — A  discussion  of  the  Healing  ministry  of 
the  Church  (Code  Number  13-8  (67))  . 


Equitable  Taxation — An  issue  for  Canadians — A  commentary  on 
the  Church  and  the  Carter  Commission  Report  by  Robert 

Neilsen  (Code  Number  13-10(68))  . 

The  Carter  Commission  Report  on  Taxation — A  compilation  of 
resource  materials  to  assist  congregations,  sessions,  or  church 
groups  wishing  to  study  the  Carter  Report  (Code  Number 
13-7(67))  . 


‘When  You  Present  Your  Child  for  Baptism  . 

‘When  You  Present  Yourself  for  Confirmation  . 

‘When  You  Come  to  the  Lord’s  Table  . 

‘Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism — Recent  Statements  of  The 

United  Church  of  Canada  (Code  Number  13-9(67))  . 

Rhodesia:  A  Canadian  Christian  Concern  (Code  Number 

13-6(67))  . . . 

Automobile  Accident  Insurance — Resolution  passed  by  the  22nd 
General  Council,  1966  . 


250  per  copy 
5  copies  for 
$1.00 


100  per  copy 
15  copies  for 
$1.00 

20  per  copy 
20  per  copy 
20  per  copy 


FREE 


FREE 


FREE 
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PAMPHLET  ON  HOMES  AND  COMMUNITY  PROJECTS 


1  eople  and  Projects  of  Community  Service — Newly  revised  and 
illustrated  outline  of  homes  and  institutions  supervised  by  the 
13-3^6  7 ))  Evang:ellsm  and  Social  Service  (Code  Number 


FREE 


J  »6.£'69  ADULT  MISSION  STUDY  MATERIALS— THEME  • 
TOWARD  UNDERSTANDING  CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE  PEOPLE” 

China  Pac  .  »0  nn 

Communist  China  :  Crisis  and  Change' .  *  =  5 

The  Church  in  Communist  China  .  'y 

Servants  of  God  in  People’s  China,  Katharine  Hockin  .  .  .  .  '  !  ^60 


EVANGELISM,  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY 

Church  for  Others — Reports  on  the  Missionary  Structure  of 
FnVth  Tnnfragatli0n  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  1967  ....  $1.65  per  copy 

ffiWU'Wg Hi? ESgsu .  HI  £  S 

ss  A- H- Vande" Heuvai sh?  r"  ss 

Prayers,  Michael  Quoist  .  .  fHf  per  copy 

Are  You  Running  with  Me  Jesus?,  Maicolm ‘  Boyd  '  !  !  ! .  75  copv 

Who  s  Killing  the  Church?  Ed.,  Stephen  C  Rose  '''  ,i'  ?  pfr  copy 

Community  Organization ;  Conflict  and  Reconciliation, .  ?1-6j  1  °Py 

T1W  ^^Berrv  Thin8,~Evans:elism  (Saddlebag ' Series)', .  ?  — 0  1  copy 

WnvmhnrCe  and  *ts  Changing  Ministry,  Ed., ’ R. ’  c!  Johnson .  $3  00  per  copy 

the' 3S™Ce'°nrChurCh,an?d  Society— The  official  report' of  *  '  PY 

the  Confeience  in  Geneva,  19  66  . .  .  $1.65  per  copy 


Filins 

^Coffee  House  Black  and  White,  28  Minutes,  Service  Charge 
A  film  version  of  Hilda  Powicke’s  play. 


$3.00. 


Doorstep  Mission— -20  minute  filmstrip  with  record.  Shows  how  congregations 
useful  tool ^.eheTmooUnlted  Sta*es  handle  an  unusual  project  Can  be  a 
of  the  church.  lp  &  a  i=roup  discuss  ‘  m  depth”  its  role  in  the  lay  ministry 

T Inner  City— -Black  and  White,  42  Minutes,  Service  Charge  S3  00 

’iThe  Detached  American— Black  and  White.  33  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $3  00 

T Totterin’  Town— Black  and  White,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  S3  00 
TAZmosf  Neighbours — Black  and  White,  30  Minutes  Service  chnr°e  S3  on 

"*  -a  sy&srt-™*  „ 

The  Cap tive  Black  and  White,  29  Minutes,  Service  Charge  S3  00 

SitSHXpabr  rs ss-sura  -as 

\  The  Visitor — Colour,  29  Minutes,  Service  Charge  S3  no 

ctaV*,fr^n;lli,1S:i,“,:!’;yi,»;,i;i;*!]™,  'aMria'y,",,M*r  of  lhe  Unl 

wonder  if  the  Church  tea  fo™  £  1  thls-  daestl0n  with  another,  ‘‘I 
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A  ^D^pfcts  ^  f«Th?rla  nf  and  White’30  Minutes,  Service  Charge,  $3.00. 

,  faill,re  of  a  congregation  to  be  of  help  to  a  girl  recently  di,<4- 
tl1'01?  ,a.^entai  hospital.  A  good  discussion  starter  touching  not 
°?  Z  °n  mental  illness  but  on  the  whole  question  of  the  sensitivity  or  lack 
of  it  to  many  needs  within  a  congregation.  y  01  lacK 

Filmstrips 

tnwiiiiE  flei’^7^l0-ur’  ^ith  .?eading  Manuscript,  10-15  minutes, 

While  the  filmstrip  is  primarily  concerned  wtih  apartment  dwellers  the 
Mons  raised  are  of  deep  concern  to  every  member  of  the  church  whether 
in  ui  ban  or  rural  areas  .  .  .  i.e.  What  has  our  Church  done  in  response  to 
changes  in  our  area  in  the  last  25  years?  response  to 

Tape  Recordings 

The  Big  Change — 29  Minutes,  Rental  Service  Charge,  $1  00 
Purchase  Price,  $2.00.  ’  v 

An  interview  with  Professor  Rex  R.  Dolan  conducted  by  Mr  Fred  Woodin" 
on  Ins  recent  book  “The  Big  Change”.  woouma 


PAMPHLETS  ON  EVANGELISM 

A  New  Blueprint  for  Evangelism  (Prepared  by  a  Winnipeg  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Rev.  Rex  R.  Dolan) 

Who  Me?  An  Evangelist!  . 

‘Under  the  Trappings  of  Christianity,  Angus  J.  MacQueen . 

Now  You  Have  Accepted  Christ  . 

VISITATION  EVANGELISM 

Visitation  Evangelism  Manual  .  jqj 

A  Handbook  of  Evangelism  for  Daymen,  Dawson  C.  Bryan .  --  ■ 

When  Christians  Call,  W.  G.  Berry  . 

Filmstrip 

Why  Visitation  Evangelism  ? — Colour,  with  Record. 

A.  good  background  strip  for  use  by  Church  officers  and  others  planning 
visitation  programme. 


5(1 

per 

copy 

35 

for 

$1.00 

3(1 

per 

copy 

40 

for 

$1.00 

5(1 

per 

copy 

35 

for 

$1.00 

2<f 

per 

copy 

10(1 

per 

copy 

50(1 

per 

copy 

25(1 

per 

copy 

FRIENDSHIP  EVANGELISM 

Evangelism  Through  Friendship  . 

Preparing  for  Evangelistic  Visiting  . 

So  You’re  Going  Friendship  Calling  . 

How  To  Be  A  Friendship  Sponsor  . 

Christ  Is  the  Good  News — Turn-over  chart  for  friendship  visiting  $15.00  per  copy 

or  rental  $2.00 

CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE 

‘Catechism,  The  United  Church  of  Canada  (Available  also  in 

Japanese  and  Cantonese)  . 

♦Statement  of  Faith,  General  Council,  1940  . . 

Sickness  and  Health — A  discussion  of  the  healing  ministry  of 
the  church  (Code  number  13-8(67))  . 


10  (f  per  copy 
5<f  per  copy 
1(1  per  copy 
1(1  per  copy 


5<1  per  copy 
5  if  per  copy 


A  Companion  to  the  Catechism,  Arthur  W.  Lockhead  . 

Our  Diving  Faith,  An  interpretation  of  the  Faith  of  The  United 
Church  of  Canada,  R.  C.  Chalmers  . 

♦When  You  Present  Your  Child  for  Baptism  . 

♦When  You  Present  Yourself  for  Confirmation  . 

♦When  You  Come  to  the  Dord’s  Table  . 

The  Means  of  Grace,  A.  G.  Reynolds  . 

Five  Folders  on  the  Christian  Dife  . 

1.  Witnessing 

2.  Prayer 

3.  Bible  Reading 

4.  Church  Attendance 

5.  Family  Religion 

Folders  on  Christian  Doctrine  (Maclean’s  Reprints)  . 

1.  God’s  Word  to  Man 

2.  What  Is  a  Protestant? 

3.  The  Meaning  of  Baptism 

4.  The  Ministry  and  the  Dayman 

Christian  Burial,  Adopted  by  the  17th  General  Council,  Windsor, 
Ontario,  1956  . 


25(1 

5 


per  copy 
for  $1.00 


50(1  per  copy 

25  f  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
per  copy 
2  if  per  copy 
2  if  per  copy 
15  if  per  copy 
8  for  $1.00 
1  <f  per  copy 


lif  per  copy 


5(1  per  copy 
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CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 

Your  Christian  Calling — .Leader’s  Guide  for  Youth  Confirmation 
Classes  . 

Your  Christian  Calling — Conversations  with  the  Confirmation 
Class  for  Students  . 

Church  Membership  Course  for  Adults,  Greer  W.  Boyce  (mimeo¬ 
graphed  form)  . 

I  Join  the  Church — Chats  for  Adults  on  Church  Membership, 
Ed.,  Homer  It.  Lane  . 

Church  Membership,  Doctrine  and  Practice  in  The  United  Church 
of  Canada  . 

God  Be  In  My  Life,  Meditations  on  Church  Membership, 

David  I.  Forsyth  . 

Christian  Teaching  for  Youth,  J.  Russell  Harris  . 

Take  Your  Church  Membership  With  You  When  You  Move, 

G.  B.  Mather  . 


DEVOTIONAL  MATERIAL  AND  HYMNS 

Are  You  Running  With  Me  Jesus?,  Malcolm  Boyd  . 

Book  of  Prayers,  Michael  D'Quois . 

Daily  Prayer  and  Praise,  George  Appleton — Morning  and  evening 

prayers  for  one  month  . 

Daily  Bible  Studies,  International  Bible  Reading  Association, 

Daily  Devotions  for  six  months  . 

Prayers,  New  and  Old,  Forward  Movement  Publications  . 

Prayers  for  All  Occasions,  Forward  Movement  Publications  .  . 
The  Fellowship  of  Prayer,  1968  (for  the  Lenten  Season)  (Code 

Number  13-5268  (68))  . 

God’s  Word  to  Man  . 

Songs  of  the  Gospel  (Words  and  Music)  . 

Songs  of  the  Gospel  (Words  only)  . 

Hymn  Sheet  No.  1  (from  Songs  of  the  Gospel  . 

Hymn  Sheet  No.  2  (from  Songs  of  the  Gospel)  . 

Songs  of  the  Faith  (large  print,  words  only,  edition  of  61  hymns 
chosen  by  residents  of  Homes  for  Senior  Citizens)  . 


LENTEN  BOOKLETS 

Growing  Into  Life,  1966,  William  C.  Kitto  . 

A  New  Dawn  In  Canada,  1965,  Claude  de  Mestral  . 
Disciples  Here  and  Now,  1964,  Katharine  B.  Hockin 

Come  Holy  Spirit,  1963,  R.  J.  D.  Morris  . 

The  Light  Shines  On,  1962,  W.  Fraser  Munro  . 

The  Crises  of  Life,  19  61,  J.  R.  Hord  . 


MATERIALS  POR  HOSPITAL  VISITORS  AND  THE 

Bookmark  (Code  Number  13-5(67))  . 

A  Message  for  You  (Code  Number  13-4(67))  . 

Hospital  Chaplain’s  Quarterly  . 

The  Healing  of  His  Seamless  Dress,  Meditations  for  the  Sick, 

David  A.  MacLennan  . 

For  Those  Who  Mourn,  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A . 

Strength  for  Hospital  Days  . 

The  Hospital  Visitor  . 


$1.25  per  copy 

600  per  copy 

250  per  copy 

250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 

250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 

200  per  copy 
$2.25  per  doz. 

300  per  copy 
$3.00  per  doz. 

20  per  copy 
$1.50  per  100 


750  per  copy 
$4.35  per  copy 


850  per  copy 

60  per  copy 
250  per  copy 
250  per  copy 

150  per  copy 
10  per  copy 
900  per  copy 
300  per  copy 
$1.35  per  100 
$1.35  per  100 

500  per  copy 
25  for  $10.00 


250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 


SICK 

FREE 
60  per  copy 
20  for  $1.00 
20  per  copy 
50  for  750 

150  per  copy 
100  per  copy 
150  per  copy 
10  per  copy 
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THE  ELDERSHIP 

Tlli€^ 6^:laersllip’  Report  of  tlle  Committee  on  Christian  Faith, 

The  Eldership:  History  and  Practice,  J.  H.  Riddell 

Let’s  Look  at  Elders— What  is  an  Elder?  What  are  his  Duties? 
-Ll  l  rag'g  . 

The  Eldership  in  the  Local  Congregation,  S.  T.  Martin  . 


PERSONAL  MORALITY  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

Living  With  Sex:  The  Student’s  Dilemma,  Richard  F.  Hettlinger 
The  Man-Woman  Relation  in  Christian  Thought 

Derrick  Sherwin  Bailey  . . . . 

Sex  Wa-ys— In  Fact  and  Faith,  Ed.,  Evelyn  M.  and  Sylvanus  M. 


A  Christian  Interpretation  of  Marriage,  Henry  A.  Bowman 

Sex,  Family  and  Society,  Ed.,  John  Charles  Wynn  . . 

Toward  a  Christian  Understanding  of  Sex,  Love  and  Marriage — 
A  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Christian  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  Approved  by  the  19th  General  Council,  1960 . 

Marriage  Breakdown,  Divorce,  Remarriage,  A  Christian  Under¬ 
standing — A  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Christian  Mar¬ 
riage  and  Divorce,  Approved  by  the  20th  General  Council, 
1003  .  .  ,  ,  . . . . 


Fourth  Finger,  Left  Hand,  A  Guide  for  the  Marriage  Ceremony 

and  Reception,  W.  C.  Lockhart  . 

Sex  and  the  Teen-ager,  J.  R.  Hord  . 

What  About  Adoptions?  . 

The  Church  and  Young  Children  Through  the  Week,  Olive  D 
Sparling  . 


350 

per 

copy 

3 

for 

$1.00 

500 

per 

copy 

250 

per 

copy 

50 

per 

copy 

25 

for 

$1.10 

$2.25 

per 

copy 

$6.00 

per 

copy 

$4.30 

per 

copy 

$2.75 

per 

copy 

$2.50 

per 

copy 

400 

3 

per 

for 

copy 

$1.00 

750 

per 

copy 

or  together 
with  the 


preceding,  $1.00 
for  the  two 

500  per  copy 
100  per  copy 
12  for  $1.00 
FREE 


$1.00  per  copy 


Films 

The  Homosexuals — 16  mm.  B.  &  W.  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

This  program  on  Homosexuals  has  earned  the  approval  of  critics  every¬ 
where  w'ho  judged  the  film  as  “sensitive,  fair,  tactful  and  sometimes 
poignant.” 


Hooked — 20  Minutes,  B.  &  W.  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

A  new  film  for  the  young  about  drug  addiction. 

The  Playboy  and  the  Christian — Two  30  minute  films.  Service  Charge  $3  00  each 
Part  I.  Role  play  by  Playboy,  Altruist  and  Christian,  with  comments  by 
Harvey  Cox. 

Part  II.  Harvey  Cox  as  a  real  Christian  confronts  the  playboy.  Best  suited 
for  conference  setting,  separately  or  together. 

?A  Quarter  Million  Teenagers — Colour,  16  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

The  growith  of  Venereal  Disease  in  Canada  is  alarming,  especially  in  the 
under  20  age  range.  This  film  shows  through  art  work,  diagrams  and  actual 
pictures  the  nature  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  how  VD  is  spread  how  it  is 
recognized,  what  happens  in  the  development  of  these  infections  and  the 
importance  of  early  treatment  if  there  is  to  be  a  cure.  Excellent  discussion 
questions  at  end  of  film.  Recommended  by  Marriage  Guidance  Council  for 
use  with  Intermediate  and  Adult  groups. 

Before  They  Say  “I  Do” — Colour,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $3.00. 

This  film  for  ministers  and  counsellors  only,  is  on  training  for  couples- 
about  to  marry. 

1  Do — Colour,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $3.00 

A  young  couple,  approaching  marriage  date,  are  disturbed  by  feelings  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  have  the  understanding  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  arise  after  marriage. 


From  Generation  to  Generation — Colour,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $3.00. 

This  film  poetically  illustrates  the  basic  facts  of  human  reproduction,  show¬ 
ing  childbirth  as  an  emotional  and  spiritual  experience  as  well  as  a  physical 
one. 
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One  Love — Conflicting  Faiths — Colour,  29  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $3.00 

A  Roman  Catholic  boy  and  a  Protestant  girl  decide  to  marry  and  respect 
each  other’s  religion.  They  soon  meet  many  unexpected  problems. 

Handling  Marital  Conflicts — Colour,  20  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

A  demonstration  and  analysis  of  how  married  couples  handle  their  conflicts. 

The  Test — Colour,  2S  Minutes. 

A  teacher  resigns  her  position  rather  than  condone  cheating.  Parents  are 
indignant  at  her  charges  against  their  children  and  a  parent-school  solution 
is  attempted. 

Available  from  local  film  libraries  usually  located  in  Public  Libraries, 
University  Extension  Departments  or  National  Film  Board. 

Worship,  A  Family’s  Heritage — Colour,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $3.00 

A  film  designed  to  help  parents  try  to  work  out  a  philosophy  of  Christian 
family  living  undergirded  by  family  worship  experiences. 

Filmstrips 

f Love  and  the  Facts  of  Life — A  set  of  six  filmstrips  with  records  based  on  a 
book  of  the  same  name  by  Evelyn  M.  Duvall. 

f Face  to  Face — Colour,  with  Record,  10-15  Minutes. 

A  filmstrip  that  should  help  young  adults  and  others  face  problems  such 
as  status,  sex  morality,  marriage,  etc.  A  good  discussion  starter  with  many 
possibilities  when  used  by  a  competent  leader.  No  pat  answers. 

jThe  Professor  and  The  Angel — With  Record. 

A  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  filmstrip  engagingly  animated.  A  good 
discussion  starter  on  the  psychological  background  of  ethics. 

Films 

(Recent  Additions  to  the  “Challenge  for  Change”  Series 
Prepared  by  the  National  Film  Board 
and  Available  from  the  National  Film  Board  Offices  Across  the  Country) 

Indian  Relocation:  Elliot  Lake  A  Report — 29  Minutes,  55  Seconds,  B.  &  W. 

A  film  revealing  some  of  the  problems  facing  those  participating  in  an 
Indian  education  program  as  well  as  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
Indians  in  trying  to  adjust  to  a  new  way  of  life. 

Indian  Dialogue— 27  Minutes,  43  Seconds,  B.  &  W. 

The  camera  is  the  spectator  as  a  group  of  Indians  discuss  the  problems 
and  aspirations  of  their  people  in  Canada  today.  Concern  is  expressed  by 
the  Indian  as  he  finds  himself  caught  between  his  traditional  patterns  of 
living  and  a  new  kind  of  life  based  on  the  white  man’s  knowledge  and  values. 

Poic  Woiv  at  Duck  Lake — 14  Minutes,  30  Seconds,  B.  &  W. 

An  Indian  jamboree  at  Duck  Lake,  Saskatchewan,  sets  the  stage  for  the 
candid  expression,  by  Indian  leaders,  of  their  impressions  of  the  Indian 
“problem”  in  Canada. 

Encounter  at  Kwacha  House — Halifax — 17  Minutes,  55  Seconds,  B.  &.  W. 

A  group  of  Negro  and  white  youths  in  Halifax  gather  at  an  inter-racial 
club  called  Kwacha  House.  Through  film  we  become  spectators  to  a  lively 
discussion  on  a  number  of  issues  of  vital  concern  to  the  Negro  in  Halifax  • 
Discrimination  in  employment  and  housing,  the  low  standards  of  education 
for  Negros. 

Halifax  Neighbourhood  Centre  Project — 30  Minutes  (approx.)  B.  &  W. 

An  examination  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  a  new  kind  of  community 
action  agency  to  battle  poverty  in  one  Canadian  city.  The  film  shows  how 
the  Halifax  Neighbourhood  Centre  Project,  in  co-operation  with  Government 
agencies,  is  experimenting  with  a  new  approach  to  solving  the  many 
problem's  afflicting  the  more  than  12,000  people  in  the  deteriorating  core  of 
Halifax. 

Encounter  with  Saul  Alinsky,  Part  I:  CYC,  Toronto — 2S  Minutes,  48  Seconds, 
B.  &  W. 

This  film  documents  a  lively  confrontation  between  Saul  Alinsky  and  several 
staff  members  of  the  Company  of  Young  Canadians.  Alinsky  is  a  well- 
known  organizer  of  the  “poor”  in  Negro  ghettos  in  the  United  States. 

Encounter  with  Saul  Alinsky,  Part  II :  Rama  Indian  Reserve — 32  Minutes 
6  Seconds,  B.  &  W. 

The  film  documents  an  encounter  between  Saul  Alinsky  and  several  Indians 
at  the  Rama  Indian  Reserve  in  Ontario. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


Peace,  Power,  Protest,  Ed.,  Donald  D.  Evans  .  $2.95  per  copy 

5  copies  or 
more  $2.50 

The  Church  and  World  Society,  11th  Report  of  the  Committee 

on  the  Church  and  International  Affairs,  1966  .  350  per  copy 

3  for  $1.00 

Rhodesia:  A  Canadian  Christian  Concern  (Code  Number 

13-6(67))  FREE 

Rhodesia:  A  Matter  for  Christian  Action  (Study  Kit)  .  250  each 

Vietnam — Resolution  of  the  22nd  General  Council  .  FREE 

Rhodesia  &  South  Africa — Resolutions  of  the  22nd  General 

Council  .  FREE 

The  Development  Apocalypse — Will  international  injustice  kill 

the  ecumenical  movement?  Ed.  by  Stephen  C.  Rose  .  $1.50  each 

The  Bitter  Heritage,  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr .  750  each 


PUBLIC  ISSUES 

Equitable  Taxation — An  issue  for  Canadians — A  commentary 
on  the  Church  and  the  Carter  Commission  Report,  Robert 


Neilsen  (Code  Number  13-10(68))  . 

The  Carter  Commission  Report  on  Taxation — A  compilation  of 
resource  materials  to  assist  congregations,  sessions  or  church 

groups  wishing  to  study  the  report  .  100  per  copy 

15  for  $1.00 

Communist  Faith  and  Christian  Faith,  Ed..  Donald  D.  Evans, 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Faith  to  the  21st  Gen¬ 
eral  Council,  1964  .  $1.00  per  copy 

4  for  $3.00 

Bilingualism  and  Biculturalism — Recent  Statements  of  The 

United  Church  of  Canada  (Code  Number  13-9(67))  .  FREE 

Automobile  Accident  Insurance — Resolution  passed  by  the  22nd 

General  Council,  1966  .  FREE 

Alternatives  to  Capital  Punishment — The  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Alternatives  to  Capital  Punishment,  adopted  by  the 

19th  General  Council,  1960  .  600  per  copy 

Unlock  the  Doors — A.  Phillips  Silcox — A  study  book  called  for 

and  outlined  in  the  foregoing  report  .  250  per  copy 

*The  United  Church  and  Medicare  .  10  per  copy 

Christianity  and  Politics,  G.  B.  Mather  .  100  per  copy 

Ethics  in  a  Business  Society,  Marquis  W.  Childs  and  Douglas 

Cater  .  500  per  copy 


PROTESTANTISM 

Roman  Catholic  Tradition  and  Protestant  Faith,  W.  Fraser 

Munro  . 

A  Protestant  Primer,  Clarence  Seidenspinner  . 

Marry  a  Roman  Catholic,  James  A.  Pike  . 

If  I  'Marrv  a  Roman  Catholic,  National  Council  of  Churches, 

. . 

Four  Booklets  on  the  Sects,  W.  Fraser  Munro  . 

1.  The  Facts  About  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 

2.  The  Error  in  Seventh  Day  Adventism 

3.  Mormonism 

4.  Baha’i-ism 


350  per  copy 
400  per  copy 
100  per  copy 

60  per  copy 
100  for  $5.25 
100  per  copy 


Records 

Breakthru — A  Kit  containing  two  records  on  which  are  recorded  five-minute  radio 
broadcasts  on  present  day  and  future  controversial  issues.  A  guide  to  assist 
the  user  has  been  prepared  and  accompanies  the  kit.  Its  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  thought,  encourage  preparation  and  form  action.  Topics  included 


are : 

Education 

The  Nation  State 

Transportation 

Religion 

Planet  Earth 

Life  on  Other  Planets 

Political  Change 

Mechanical  Pregnancies 

Communities 

Food 

Communication 

Purchase  Price 


Leisure 
Gene  Control 
Behaviour  Control 
Law 

Space  Travel 
Organ  Transplants 
In  Production  : 

Public  Health 
Being  Researched  : 

Personal  Relationship 

.00  or  rental  $1.00 
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POVERTY 


The  Christian  Case  Against  Poverty,  Henry  Clark  .  850  per  copy 

Living  Standards,  Edward  Rogers  .  $2.10  per  copy 

The  Rich  Nations  and  The  Poor  Nations,  Barbara  Ward  .  $1.25  per  copy 

Toward  A  World  of  Plenty,  Barbara  Ward  .  $1.45  per  copy 


TEMPERANCE 

To  Drink  Or  Not  To  Drink,  reprint  from  Family  Circle  (Febru- 


ary,  1964),  Ann  Landers  .  50  per  copy 

„  ,  25  for  $1.00 

The  Church  and  the  Alcohol  Problem,  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Temperance  Policy  and  Programme  to  the  19th  General 

Council,  Edmonton,  September  1960  .  250  per  copy 

How  Concerned  Are  You?  Commitment  Check  List  .  100  for  $1.00 

The  Christian  and  Drink.  Guides  to  Responsible  Conduct  .  2(4  per  copy 

Why  We  Don’t  Drink,  Margaret  and  Martin  Johns  .  100  for  $1  00 

Why  We  Gave  Up  Social  Drinking,  Helen  and  J.  G.  Macdonald  20  per  copy 


Filins 

For  Those  Who  Drink — Black  and  White,  40  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $3.00 

An  Educational  health  film  featuring  Gordon  Bell,  M.D.  Using  many  black¬ 
board  diagrams.  Dr.  Bell  explains  what  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  does 
to  both  mind  and  body  and  the  reasons  why  some  people  drink. 

Stop  Driving  Us  Crazy — Colour,  11  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00 

A  Martian  visits  earth  to  find  out  about  the  “wonderful  love’’  he  has  heard 
exists  here.  He  is  glad  to  hurry  back  to  Mars  when  he  sees  how  people  kill 
each  other  with  cars  driven  under  control  of  a  strange  fluid  which  they 
drink. 


Filmstrips 

fBasic  Information  on  Alcohol — (Series  of  Four  Strips) 

1.  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body 

2.  Alcohol  and  the  Personality 

3.  Alcohol  and  Social  Problems 

4.  Alcohol  and  the  Christian  Faith 

With  Record.  Some  basic  facts  presented  with  a  touch  of  humour. 


GAMBLING 

*A  Statement  on  Lotteries  in  Canada,  The  Canadian  Council  of 

Churches  . 

Lotteries — The  Great  Illusion,  E.  M.  Howse ' .' .’  ’ .’  ’ ’ 

Gambling  in  Canada,  F.  W.  L.  Brailey  . 

SMOKING 

Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health  . 


20  per  copy 
100  per  copy 
20  for  $1.00 
150  per  copy 
8  for  $1.00 


10  per  copy 


Films 

Is  Smoking  Worth  It? — Colour,  16  Minutes. 

A  British  Ministry  of  Information  film  presenting  high  school  students  in 
discussions  of  smoking  interspersed  with  laboratory  sequences,  etc.,  provid- 
mg'  factual  data.  Available  from  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society. 

Let’s  Discuss  Smoking — Black  and  White,  16  Minutes. 

Teenagers  discuss  smoking  with  a  psychologist.  Much  valuable  information 
is  elicited.  Available  from  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society. 


THE  LORD’S  DAY 

Sunday — Today  and  Tomorrow.  Given  general  approval  by  the 
Twentieth  General  Council  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada 
September  1962  . 


Why  Sunday?  Excerpts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
the  Lord’s  Day,  General  Council,  1948  . 


on 


RURAL  LIFE 

The  Challenge  of  Change  to  the  Rural  Church  _ 

New  Prospects  for  the  Rural  Church,  Joint  Committee  on  the 

Rural  Church  . 

Realizing  New  Prospects — A  Survey  Guide,  Joint  Committee  on 

the  Rural  Church  . 

Understanding  Your  Community,  Desmond  M.  Connor" 
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150 

per 

copy 

8 

for 

$1.00 

250 

per 

copy 

5 

for 

$1.00 

FREE 

FREE 

50  £ 

per 

copy 

500 

per 

copy 

DIRECTIONS  WHEN  ORDERING 


Literature  in  English 

may  be  ordered  from 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 
The  United  Church  op  Canada,  299  Queen  St.  W., 
Toronto  2B,  Ontario 

and  from 

Regional  Literature  Depots  in  Vancouver,  Edmonton, 
Saskatoon,  Winnipeg,  Halifax,  St.  John’s,  Montreal 


Note:  Items  marked  *  are  also  available  in  French  from  the  offices  of 
"Credo”,  Suite  1215,  1255  University  Street,  Montreal  2,  Quebec. 

Films,  Filmstrips  and  Tape  Recordings 

may  be  ordered  from 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 
The  United  Church  of  Canada,  299  Queen  St.  W., 
Toronto  2B,  Ontario 


and  where  marked  f  also  from 

Regional  Literature  Depots  in  Vancouver,  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg 


Addresses  of  Regional  Literature  Depots 


Literature  Depot, 
120  Maryland  Ave., 
Winnipeg  10,  Man. 


Literature  Depot, 
204-509  Richards  St., 
Vancouver  2,  B.C. 


Literature  Depot, 
Alberta  College, 
10041  -  101st  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


Literature  Depot, 

S7  Le  Marchant  Rd., 
St.  John’s,  Nfld. 


Rev.  G.  B.  Mather, 
515-10th  St.  East, 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 


The  Bible  House, 
1652  Granville  St., 
Halifax,  N.S. 


The  Church  Book  Room, 
3480  Decarie  Blvd., 
Montreal  28,  Quebec. 


Also  available  in 
Toronto  at 
Ryerson  Book  Store, 
85  St.  Clair  Ave.  East, 
Toronto  7,  Ont. 
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